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Substance 


oF 


A SPEECH, 


§c. 


Mr. SPEAKER, 


Is compliance with the notice which I have given, I am 
now about to call the attention of the House to one of the 
most important subjects which can occupy its deliberations ; 
in which all ranks of society are deeply interested; namely, 
the enormous and progressively increasing burden imposed 
for the maintenance of the poor. This increase has still 
not kept pace with their increasing misery, during the same 
period. Whilst the resources of the country have been ex- 
hausted, their sufferings have been aggravated. As it is 
the interest, so it must be the wish of all, that for these 
great and growing evils some remedy should be adopted. 
In presuming to bring forward a matter of so difficult 
and complex a nature, much apology on my part is neces- 
sary. Ihave not, however, had the rashness to enter on it 
as a volunteer: it is undertaken at the express instance of 
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my constituents, and in consequence of a promise which I 
made to them. I have not ventured to take it up till I had 
ascertained that His Majesty’s ministers had no such inten- 
tion, and till all hope had ceased of any gentleman, more 
competent to the task, engaging in it. 

In the north-western counties, and particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Carlisle, great inconvenience is sustained 
from the influx of Irish and Scotch in search of employment: 
failing in this, they become a charge to the rates, and after 
forty day’s residence are not removable. Two several bills 
were introduced into this House for relieving the northern 
part of the kingdom from the burden of these settlers. It 
was imputed to me, that I was instrumental in defeating 
these two bills, and I do admit that, great as were the evils 
which they were intended to cure, they appeared to me 
measures So unjust and oppressive, as not to deserve the 
countenance of Parliament.‘ To procure the relief which 
the case required, a material change in the law of settle- 
ments must have been effected ; and the difficulties atten- 
ding this were not much less than those which a review of 
the whole system imposes. 

It is undoubtedly desirable, that all measures of this im- 
portance should originate under the sanction of govern- 
ment: their channels of information are so much more nu- 
merous and accurate, and the support which they are ena- 
bled to give to measures, which must be attended with nu- 
merous obstacles, is much more likely to overcome them. 
Still I am bound, in justice, to return the noble lord my 
thanks for the ready support which he has been disposed to 
give, in order to bring before the House the plan which I 
mean to propose. The subject is one, undoubtedly, uncon- 
nected with all party feelings, and requires the aid and sup- 





' Power was given to overseers to remove any native of Scotland or Ire- 
land who might appear to them likelyto become chargeable. 
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port of the abilities on all sides the House, which it shall be 
my object to obtain. The call, on the part of the country, 
on this House, to go into an inquiry on the poor laws, has 
been general: I trust therefore, however unequal to the task, 
that I shall meet with indulgence proportioned toits difficul- 
ties. With the aid of a committee composed of ger-tlemen 
most conversant with the subject, a bill may, I flatter myself, 
be formed, which may afford a remedy for the existing evils, 

In this late period of the sessions, it is true, much pro- 
gress cannot be expected to be made. Personal considera- 
tions would have led me to postpone the measure, in order 
to have employed the interval in seeking more information: 
desirous, however, of complying with the earnestly expres- 
sed wish of many respected individuals, and entertaining the 
hope, that the plan when made public may excite the atten- 
tion of others, so as to aid the labours of the committee in 
the next sessions, I have determined now to propose it. 

I shall first shortly advert to the plans of those who have 
preceded me. Mr. Gilbert and Mr. East had each bes- 
towed much time and attention on the subject : on their sug~ 
gestions some important alterations have been made. The 
merit of these I propose not to question :—the radical de- 
fects of the system were not to be cured by palliatives, how- 
ever wisely imagined ; and, in fact, the evils resulting from 
the poor laws have since rapidly augmented. 

Mr. Pitt’s splendid talents will not be questioned by those 
most adverse to his political conduct. The magnitude of 
the evils just alluded to induced him to undertake the ap- 
plication of a remedy, but his bill did not, I believe, even 
travel into a committee, and he himself was convinced of its 
inadequacy. More recently, a gentleman eminently qua- 
lified from his knowledge of the subject, and whose great 
abilities and indefatigable attention pointed him out above all 
others as the fittest person for this undertaking, was not more 
successful. The able and eloquent speech of Mr. Whit- 
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bread on the occasion will be a lasting monument to his 
memory, equally creditable to his head and heart; valuable 
also, as it affords convincing evidence that he viewed the 
source of the evil in the poor laws themselves. The reme- 
dies proposed by him were the extension of education to the 
poor, and a national saving bank. The views of Sir Wil- 
liam Pulteney, which Mr. Malthus seems also to have 
adopted, were to fix the amount of the sum raised in each 
parish, and to take off annually a certain proportion, till the 
whole was annihilated, and thus to let the poor laws expire. 
The plans proposed by Mr. Gilbert, Mr. East, and Mr. Pitt 
were designed to regulate indeed, but to maintain, the pre- 
sent system ; those of Sir William Pulteney, Mr. Whit- 
bread, and Mr. Malthus aimed at its abolition. With the 
latter gentleman I perfectly agree, thinking that nothing less 
than a total change of system can cure the evil. The abuse 
of the poor laws has transferred from the individual to the 
public, not merely the charge of providing for the casualties 
and misfortunes incident to humanity, but fof the direct con- 
*sequences of men’s vice and folly. Economy and fore- 
thought are banished ; improvidence and immorality encou- 
raged. To restore the respectability and the happiness of 
the inferior classes, they must be brought back to those 
manners from which they have swerved. Their general 
good sense I think as highly of as any man, but, misled as 
they have been by depending on parochial relief, an imme- 
diate and complete reformation is not to be expected. From 
the debasement which has arisen out of that system, gradually 
operating for two centuries, half that period may perhaps 
be necessary before the stain can be removed,—until this 
can be effected I would by no means recommend any other 
than a gradual change in the system. In place of the pre- 
sent I shall recommend another from the adoption of which 
the same mischievous effects may be hoped not to result. 
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The present fabric is too massy to be at once removed, but 
it may be by degrees undermined, and another substituted. 
The statute of the 43d Elizabeth has, whether intended 
or not, given to every poor man now in existence a perfect 
right of maintenance. This right I admit to its utmost extent: 
to innovate on it, I also admit, the fullest proof must be ad- 
duced, that the change is for the poor man’s own benefit, 
Conscientiously satisfied that such ample proof can be offered 
before a committee, the first step I apprehend will be its ap- 
pointment. Evidence may there be adduced, that the effect 
of the present system is to degrade the poor man as well in 
his own estimation as in that of the persons on whom the 
charge of maintaining him is devolved,—that his happiness 
is at an end—his existence embittered. ‘The relief bestowed 
on him may remove indeed the cravings of hunger, but it 
is at the expense of all the best feelings of his nature. To 
restore independence of mind to the labouring classes is an 
indispensable ingredient in every plan for bettering their si- 
tuation. Need there be any other proof requisite of this 
than the superiority of our people, on the whole, over every - 
other nation? Whence does this arise Isit not among the 
blessed fruits of our free constitution, inspiring independence 
of mind and action, giving consequence in his own eyes to 
every member of the community? Hence has arisen the 
glory, the pre-eminence of England. Extinguish the vital 
_ spark of liberty, destroy the political character of the people, 
and we shall soon sink to a level with countries groaning 
under despotism! Is it then consistent either with sound 
policy, or with humanity, that three millions of people, or 
nearly a third of our population, should be suffered to re- 
main in the degraded state of pauperism? ‘The loss of 
public estimation takes away a principal incentive to right ac- 
tion, and lessens the influence of moral principle, which 
places the reward of merit in the esteem of the virtuous. 
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On this ground, beyond all others, does this measure press 
itself on the consideration of the House. 

The sums now collected for the poor are an intolerable 
burdea: the industrious, who are now compelled to con- 
tribute to the support of the idle and the profligate, though 
their utmost exertions are hardly adequate to procure sup- 
port to their own families, are daily depressed into the class 
of paupers. It will not be questioned by those who have paid 
attention to the past and present state of the poor, that their 
moral condition has undergone a most unfavorable change, 
and particularly within the last fifty years, during which 
period the sum collected for their maintenance has quadru- 
pled. The increased wealth of the nation, advancing their 
wages, has at the same time lessened their happiness. By 
destroying the principle of economy their wants have aug- 
mented beyond their earnings. The present moment has ac- 
quired undue preference, as compared with the future. Much 
is this change to be lamented, as it operates on their moral 
and philosophical happiness. Moral happiness dwells in the 
mind : philosophical happiness consists in wanting little: in 
contradiction to it, worldly or vulgar happiness is to want and 
enjoy much. Thus it will be invariably found, that where the 
earnings are greatest the forethought is least. I have had an 
opportunity of being convinced, thoroughly, of thisfact, from 
the circumstance of employing two distinct classes of persons ; 
one, miners, whose earnings are from 20s. to 30s. a week; 
the other, agricultural labourers, whose wages vary from 10s. 
to 15s. Whilst those with the larger wages are perpetually 
contracting debts with all those with whom they deal, the 
others pay their way, and have the appearance, at the same 
time, of possessing more comforts. The want of economy 
is the source of misery: the poor rates, which have this di- 
rect tendency, have therefore had the effect, I humbly con- 
ceive, to destroy the happiness of the poor, at the same time 
that they waste the wealth of the public. 
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It is not my intention to found any part of the plan 
proposed on the existing poor laws, but rather to antici- 
pate their speedy extinction, or, at least, to confine their 
operation to the relief of the description of poor designa- 
ted by the 43d of Elizabeth ; I shall not, therefore, trou- 
ble the House with more than avery cursory view of 
their rise and progress, in order to show their effect in des- 
troying the comforts and happiness of those whom they 
have been applied to relieve. 

The emancipation of the labourer from feudal bondage 
caused numbers to quit their former habitations, with the 
hope of bettering their condition. Those who were dis- 
appointed in procuring employ were driven to seek a pre- 
carious subsistence on charity. By these means mendicity 
was increased to a degree occasioning great inconveniences 
to society, and the most severe sufferings to large classes 
of persons. This produced a variety of statutes, permitting 
begging of alms, and enjoining charity towards the indigent. 
The author of the Mirror states, that by the common law, 
the poor were ordered to be subsisted by parsons, rectors 
of the church, and the parishioners, so that none of them 
die for default of subsistence. In what a state must society 
then have been, to induce the legislature to enforce charity 
by act of Parliament! The dissolution of monasteries rend- 
ered the situation of the people still more deplorable, and 
augmented the number of mendicants." To what an extremity 


1 “Tt is curious,” says Dr. Burns, in his History of the Poor Laws, “ to 
observe the progress, by what natural steps and advances the compulsory 
maintenance becomes established. First the poor were restrained from 
begging at large, and were confined to beg within certain districts. Next the 
several hundreds, towns corporate, parishes, hamlets, or other like divisions, 
were required to sustain them with such charitable and voluntary alms, that 
none of them, of necessity, might be compelled to go openly in begging 
and the churchwardensor other substantial inhabitants were to make col- 
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this at length had come, may be inferred from a statute 
passed in the first year of the reign of Edward VI. “ It 
is enacted, that if any one shall be idle for the space of 
three days, he may be seized and set to work: if he at- 
tempt to escape, and shall be absent for the space of four- 
teen days, and then retaken, he shall be branded with the 
letter S, and become the slave of his employer.” Misera- 
ble must have been the state of the country when such an 
inhuman remedy could be suggested. This statute remain- 
ed in force for near four years; a dreadful monument of 
the misery of the times, and of the little consideration paid 
tothe voice of humanity. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, the state of the poor 
often occupied the attention of Parliament: in the 43d 
year of her reign was passed that statute on which the pre- 
sent system of poor laws is founded. It is highly import. 
ant to attend to the terms of the enactment by which relief 
is granted. ‘For the necessary relief of lame, impotent, 
old, blind, and such other among them being poor and 
not able to work; and also of putting out such children 
to be apprentices.” 


lections for them with boxes on Sundays, and otherwise, by their discretion ; 
and the minister was to take all opportunities to exhort and stir up the people 
to be liberal and bountiful. Next, houses were to be provided for them, by 
the devotion of good people, and materials to set them on such work as 
they were able to perform. Then the minister after the gospel every Sun- 
day was specially to exhort the parishioners to a liberal contribution: 
Next the collectors for the poor, on a certaiu Sunday in every year, imme- 
diately after divine service, were to take down in writing what every person 
was willing to give for the ensuing year ; and if any should be obstinateand 
refuse to give, the minister was gently to exhort him; if still he refused, the 
minister was to certify such refusal to the bishop of the diocese, and the bis- 
hop was to send for and exhort him in like manner; then the bishop was to 
certify the same tothe justiees in sessions, was again gently to hear and 
persuade him ; and, finally, if he would not be persuaded, then they were 
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Such others amongst them being unable to work can 
only be construed to relate to the preceding description 
of lame, blind, &c. yet, strange as the construction appears, 
it has been made the foundation on which maintenance is 
granted to all classes of persons. The indigent, the idle, 
the profligate, have all equal claims for support: distinc- 
tion between vice and virtue there is none. 

If a doubt can remain on the mind of any one as to the 
views with which this statute was framed, I would refer 
them to the sum fixed, beyond which no parish could be 
assessed : this was restricted to sixpence in the pound on 
the value of rateable property. If we consider the annual 
revenue of the kingdom to have at that time amounted to 
five millions, and every parish rated to the utmost, it would 
have amounted to one hundredth part, or fifty thousand 
pounds. Most probably, it did not reach half this sum, or 
above twenty five thousand pounds. I conceive this as aff- 
ording complete evidence of the limited extent to which 
Parliament intended that the system should be carried, 

I question not the humanity of those who have construed 
it so differently from the sound policy on which it was 
enacted. Itis greatly to be regretted the results have 
turned out so contrary to their intention. Little did they 
suppose the effect would be to destroy all economy and 
forethought,— transferring the maintenance of the labor- 
ing classes from their own shoulders to those of the public. 
Vain is the hope of bringing the law back to its first princi- 
ples. The evils resulting from this act evidently began to be 
felt very shortly after its passing. In 1680 the sum raised for 
the support of the poor amounted to £665,206. If we 
admit the value of rateable property to have doubled in the 
to assess him what they thought reasonable towards the relief of the poor 


And this brought on tie general assessment, in the fourteenth year of Queen 
Elizabetis.” 
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eighty years from 1601, and to have reached ten millions, 
instead of being one fortieth, or more probably one eightieth, 
it was become one fifteenth. 

The feelings and sentiments of the legislature are strongly 
marked by the acts of the 8th and 9th of William and © 
Mary, for badging the poor. ‘The extreme severity of the 
law shows how grievous the burdens for the maintenance 
of the poor were felt, and that it was deemed necessary to 
check the evil by attaching degradation to pauperism. 
The humanity of later times has removed it from the sta- 
tute book: the extent of the evil had long rendered the 
enforcing it impracticable. The act is so strong a proof 
of the rapid diffusion of the mischievous effects of the 
system, that I cannot omit reciting a part of it to the 
House. 

‘* Every such person as shall be upon the collections 
and receive relief of any parish or place, and the wife 
and children of any such person cohabiting in the same 
house, (such child only excepted as shall be by the church- 
wardens and overseers permitted to live at home, in or- 
der to attend an impotent and helpless parent) shall, up- 
on the shoulder of the right sleeve of the uppermost gar. 
ment, in an open and visible manner, wear a large Roman 
P, together with the firsc letter of the name of the parish 
or place whereof such poor person is an inhabitant, cut 
either in red or blue cloth, as by the churchwardens and 
overseers shall be directed: andif any such poor person 
shall neglect or refuse to wear any such badge or mark, 
it shall be lawful for one justice’to punish such offender, ei- 
ther by ordering his allowance tobe abridged, suspended, or 
withdrawn, or otherwise by committing him to the house 
of correction, to be whipped and kept to hard labour, not ex- 
ceeding twenty-one days : and if any churchwarden or over- 
seer shall relieve any. such poor person not wearing such 
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badge, and be thereof convicted on oath of one witness 
before one justice, he shall forfeit twenty shillings by dis- 
tress, half to the informer and half to the poor.” 

From year to year the malady has been augmenting. 
The amount of the poor rates in 1760 was not quite two 
millions : in the last fifty-six years they have quadrupled. 
It will not, I believe, be difficult to assign the causes that 
have produced this melancholy change, presenting us with 
such an accumulated prospect of human misery. From 
1760 we may date a great revolution inthe state of the 
country; from that period we began to. become a great 
manufacturing nation; agriculture shortly after declined. 
By the politicians of those days it was viewed asa sub- 
ordinate object. The wealth of the country was doubt- 
lessly rapidly augmented : luxury spread its baneful influence 
through all ranks of society. . The price of labour rose, 
and the earnings of the working. classes were increased, 
though not their happiness. The demand for workmen 
in the various manufactories transferred to them numbers 
from the peaceful occupation of agriculture. The habits 
of their former lives were soon lost: higher wages were 
obtained, more expensive habits acquired, and no thought 
taken, or provision made, for any reverse. Temporary 
depressions of trade occurred ; the numbers that were thus 
at once exposed to hunger and the extreme of misery 
were too great for private benevolence to succour: so 
numerous were the demands for parochial relief, that all 
sense of shame was lost sight of. The plague is not 
more rapid in its progress than this malady has proved 
itself. The example of one great town quickly extended 
to another, and in a short period pervaded the whole king- 
dom. To so shameless a pitch is it now arrived, that pau- 
perism is contemplated and calculated on in the very outset 
of life: instances are not wanting of parties applying im- 
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mediately after being married for relief from the parish. 
What was strictly the sole inheritance of misery is now 
indiscriminately claimed as a right appertaining to all. 
Amongst the agricultural classes this contagion has been 
spread by other means. Motives not creditable to’ the par- 
ties have contributed to their debasement: with a view of 
keeping down wages parochial relief was resorted to. The 
price of grain was taken as the barometer. It does not 
seem to have been considered what was likely to result from 
a practice so degrading : by thus rendering the labourer de- 
pendent, and compelling him to look to others and not to 
his own endeavours for support, all economy and fore- 
thought vanished ; to husband his little gains was to relin- 
quish his own enjoyments for the benefit of a parish. This 
sacrifice of independence was attended at the commence. 
ment with regret; the opinion and respect of neighbours 
was a strong tie, and operated to keep alive the feelings of 
independency, when no such means were resorted to, till 
the late years of scarcity; these have nearly extinguished 
that honest pride that called forth great exertion rather than 
submit to pauperism. The mistaken views of some, toge- 
ther with misfortunes of the times, and the effects of exam- 
ple, have nearly reduced the whole of the working classes 
to a state of pauperism ; every sentiment of shame is lost 
sight of, and with it all. consideration beyond that of the 
present moment. To stop the progress of this alarming 
malady, in modern times, expedients have been resorted to 
which bear a strong analogy to the policy which produced 
the act of the 8th and 9th of William-and Mary, 1 mean 
the erection of workhouses for the reception of the poor. 
The principal object of these receptacles seems to have been 
not to accommodate the needy, but to deter them from apply- 
ing for relief: as a preliminary every domestic comfort was 
to be sacrificed—their little property seized-for the benefit 
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of the parish—every hope of returning to their own fireside 
extinguished. Who can view these mansions of misery 
without horror? This springs from that radical error in 
the administration of the poor laws which confounds 
vice and virtue, and equally entitles both to relief. To 
guard against the idle and the profligate the unfortunate are 
the victims. Every feeling heart must deplore that a fellow 
creature should be exposed to such a cruel alternative. 

The best regulated poor houses present a dreadful state 
of existence—a society with no one common bond of feel- 
ing--every endearing relation destroyed. In its place a 
principle of savage selfishness pervading all classes—engen- 
dering mutual jealousy and hatred. Age, infirmity, youth, 
idleness, and profligacy indiscriminately huddled together. 
Can any mortal contemplate such a conclusion of life, and 
not bless the attempt to preserve him from it? I put it to 
every gentleman’s feelings who hears me, if he can doubt 
the.poor of England will hail any change of system which 
will in its operation secure to them the enjoyment of their 
peaceful habitations and domestic comforts? Yes, they 
will gratefully acknowledge to God and you the escape 
from this misery, which the poor laws now hang over their 
head. 

Every motive of humanity as well as policy calls on us 
to endeavour to devise means for securing so large a por- 
tion of our fellow creatures from the degraded situation to 
which they are reduced. Eight millions expended, and 
that without promoting the happiness of one individual who 
participates init. if the evil is suffered to proceed, the 
whole industry and revenue of the country will be inade- 
quate to support the poor—not a comfortable, happy, but 
a dissatisfied and degraded poor, who discover when it is too 
late, that improvidence and want of economy, which makes 
them a burden to others, robs them of every comfort of 
life. 
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Such are the baneful effects of these laws, their contami- 
nating influence is felt by all ranks. In the higher orders 
it has lessened those feelings of compassion and interest that 
would otherwise have been felt for the afflicted: the re- 
sources of a parish suspend the claims of charity. 

In destroying this system you will render mankind more 
alive to the feelings of benevolence; every one will then 
find he has a duty to perform, which under existing cir- 
cumstances he may consider as not imperiously binding on 
him. 

A sum of eight millions judiciously applied to the relief 
of the really necessitous and industrious poor would extend 
the scale of comforts, which might be afforded them, infi- 
nitely beyond what ever has yet been in contemplation or 
practice. 

The labouring classes of Great Britain are, at the bottom, 
a reflecting and moral people, capable of forming a correct 
judgment on any plan proposed for their benefit. They 
will not be slow in appreciating the advantages of depend- 
ing on their own exertions rather than trusting to those of 
others. I may be too sanguine in the views I have taken : 
my firm belief, however, is that some plan founded on the 
principles which will govern what I shall have the honor of 
submitting to the house, would meet with the approbation 
of a great majority of the lower orders. No period for the 
discussion of this momentous question can be more favor- 
able than the present. Splendid as is the renown which the. 
nation has required by its naval and military exploits, these 
will not form the most brilliant and striking feature in the 
future history of the present times. The admiration of suc- 
ceeding ages will be directed to that revolution that has and is 
opefating on the moral state of man by the system of educa- 
tion introduced by Bell and Lancaster, which in its progress 
will multiply the happiness of every succeeding age 2 in- 
NO. XV. Pam. VOL. VIII. 
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creasing its habits of virtue and probity. Intwenty years we 
may fairly contemplate that there will scarce be an indivi- 
dual to be found who will not possess the means of making 
himself acquainted with his duty to God and maa. 

The blessed effects of a general system of education, I 
hold equally high with Mr. Whitbread, and consider it as 
the foundation on which is to be built any system for bet- 
tering the condition of the people of England. Whatever can 
lead men to curb their passions and teach them to oppose the 
future to the present, must be attended with the most 
important results to their happiness. 

Disposed as I am to look to education asa most powerful 
auxiliary, so great is the evil with which we have to con- 
tend, that it would not, in my humble opinion, be safe to 
confide in any plan that did not offer not only an equal but 
extended scale of support for the afflicted. 

I am neither called on nor disposed to enter into the dis- 
cussion of any abstract principles, It matters not whether 
every human being be entitled to a support from the pro- 
duce of the earth; or that the most imperious duty on man 
after the payinent of debts is the exercise of charity. Iam 
disposed to allow every latitude that can be required to the 
claims of misery, and to agree that the exercise of benevo- 
lence is the highest source of human enjoyment. 

Nor is the axiom less true that it is an imperious duty, 
binding on every mortal, to exert his utmost endeavours for 
the support of himself and those he has contributed to bring 
into the world. By the sweat of his brow man is ordained 
to:earn his bread. No claim can honestly be set up for re- 
lief till every effort has been made and failed. The neglect 
of this principle has brought on the nation the evils it now 
endures; unless the consent and opinion of the working 
classes can be brought back toa recognition of this truth, it 
is in vain to look for relief from any remedy that can be pro- 


posed. 
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To one half of the empire only do the poor laws extend. 
Great as is the scale of misery that unfortunately prevails 
in Ireland, constant and unceasing as are the claims for re- 
lief, the appeal is never without effect. To the honor of 
that country its charity is unbounded. The stream of bene- 
volence flows unceasingly, the indigent themselves view it as 
an indispensable duty not to refuse their mite. This af- 
fords a proof that when there is no other provision than 
that of charity all are disposed to exercise it. 

In Scotland the number of parochial poor is about one 
in sixty. The whole poor of that country are calculated 
from thirty to thirty-six thousand. The expenditure for 
their support supposed to be about 3l. each, and the total 
expence not exceeding one hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds. Nothing can afford a stronger proof of the in- 
fluence of moral and philosophical principles on the con- 
duct and character of a nation, than this view of the labor- 
ing classes presents. Voluntary charity is in most instances 
adequate to all the claims of the unfortunate. The scale of 
crime is as narrowed as that of necessity. Education and 
attention to the duties of religion produces the happiest 
effects on the condition of the lower orders in that country, 
and encourages us in looking to the same effects from recur- 
rence to the same means. Had our system of poor laws 
extended to that country, its inhabitants would have been 
equal sharers in the misery which has resulted from them in 
this country. A corroborating proof of this arises in 
a parish in Dumfriesshire, where they have funds 
for the maintenance of the poor, amounting to between two 
and three thousand pounds per annum. The number of 
inhabitants in this parish is supposed to be nearly eight hun- 
dred, the greatest part of whom are ina state of pauperism, 
depending on charity for their support. An adjoining pa- 
rish has a population of 2,500 souls, and*there are in it but 
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two paupers. Can any thing afford a more incontestable 
proof of the destructive effects arising out of a state of de. 
pendence from the poor looking to any means of support 
besides those arising from their own industry, prudence and 
forethought? I might rest the whole argument on the pro- 
prietyof destroying the poor laws, on this singular instance 
of the baneful effects of the laboring poor transferring the 
care of providing for themselves to others. So destructive 
is the principle that it’ operates an entire change in the na- 
tional character. 

I beg to call to the recollection of the Hovse a petition 
which I had the honor of presenting from the rope-makers 
at Chatham, complaining that the superannuation pension 
of from 15 to 20 pounds per annum was inadequate to their 
support, and did not prevent their often becoming charge- 
able to the parish. This is a further proof of the conse- 
quences of transferring to others the care of our own con- 
cerns. Reliance on these funds destroys that prudent fore- 
thought that can alone kecp the lower orders from a state 
of dependence. 

To the fostering care and attention of a right honorable 
gentleman (I mean Mr. Rose) in the establishment of 
Friendly Societies much praise is due. Iam sensible they 
have been of great national service. At the same time it 
must be admitted that the system is liable to great objections. 
In the first place the relief they afford is in very many cases 
inadequate to the necessities of the party, and compels a re- 
course to parochial assistance, which is destructive of the 
first and most important principle. The loss of time and 
consequent expence attending these establishments are seri- 
ous objections: where the payment of every member is 
alike, it is in vain they can be expected to consent the allow- 
ances should be proportioned to the individual wants of the 
party. The present moment outweighs all considerations 
for the future. I have often attempted the application of the 
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principle of giving with some regard to the number of chil- 
dren, but could never succeed. 

I now come to the immediate consideration of the plan I 
would with great deference suggest as a substitute for the 
poor laws. It may probably intitle it to a more favorable 
reception when I state that it is not founded on mere theory, 
It has the experience of upwards of thirty years to plead, in 
which period it has raised above twenty thousand pounds, 
Much individual misery has been solaced, the pressure on 
the parties has been light, and but for this compulsive 
forethought, probably the whole, or by far the greatest part 
of this sum had been wasted or spent in public houses. It 
cannot be denied that from drunkenness arises, in a very 
great degree, the miseries of the lower orders. Few who 
would not be enabled, by the sacrifice of a part of what is 
spent in the destruction of their health and the happiness 
of their families, to provide an ample fund for the casualties 
of life. The workmen employed in the Workington and 
Harrington collieries are constrained to contribute 6d. a 
week to a fund for their mutual support—the proprietor 
paying a third of the sum subscribed. The scale of weekly 
relief is considerable ; in case of serious accident the party 
has a guinea in advance to supply immediate wants, medical 
assistance is provided. A sum of money is given on the 
death of parents or children. A committee chosen by the 
workmen have the management of the funds, and is pre- 
sided over by an agent. In this point I must admit it has 
been failing. The strict application of relief to proper ob- 
jects has seldom been sufficiently attended too. Indeed it 
was scarce to be expected that the committee would charge 
itself with the odium of detecting their immediate comrades, 
There wanted some other interests to keep that watchful at- 
tention which could alone prevent frauds and impositions. 
Though it has not done all the good it was capable of, it has 
been of infinite service to the individuals, and of great bene- 
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fit to the parish." It may be asked, are not the wages higher 
in consequence of the payment of 6d. a week to this fund ? 
I answer, no; I rather believe that if the funds had been 
more prudently managed, it would have been a powerful 
inducement in drawing men tothe works. I have seldom 
heard in the long period of 33 years an objection made to 
the payment, though the men came from all quarters,many 
of them without any intention of remaining for any length 
of time in the employ. This indeed encourages me to believe 
there would be less objection to such payments than might 
at first sight be supposed. It is from conviction of indivi- 
dual benefit that weighs with the parties, not personal in- 
fluence, as might be supposed. 

What I should propose to the House would be that every 
individual who made any profit or advantage of his labor, 
should contribute towards the establishment of a parish fund 
for the relief of sickness, age or misfortune, for the encou- 
ragement of industry and good morals, for a general plan 
of education, and such other objects as might be conducive 
to the comfort and happiness of the laboring classes. That 
to this fund capitalists and property should contribute. 
That all ranks and classes in society should join in promo- 
ting a system for bettering the situation and increasing the 
comforts of the great bulk of the nation. 

Supposing the contributions to be as follows : 
697,353 families returned as em- 

ployed in agriculture at 

12d. per family per week 1,813,117 
923,588 families occupied in trade 

and manufactories at 12d, 2,401,328 


1,620,941 families constituting a po- 4,214,445 





* Sir F. Eden has in his valuable work on the Poor, noticed the socicty, 
as has the Board of Agriculture. 
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pulation of upwards of 

seven millions, six hun- 

dred thousand souls. 
191,225 families supporting them- 

selves by trade or income 

at 4s, perweek . . . 994,370 
191,225 families of privileged or- 

ders, &c. ona regulated 

scale to be fixed by refe- 

rence to the assessed taxes 

Serres 


382,450 2,983,110 
At 1d, per head paid by persons 
employing workmen , . . 1,054,611 
id. per head contributed by pitied. 
tynowrateable , . . «. . . 1,054,611 


2,109,222 


ee 


By laboring classes 4,214,445 
By other classes 2,982,110 
By capital and land 2,109,222 


Total . 9,305,777 


I submit this only as a cursory view of the subject, to 
show what an enormous sum may be raised by calling forth 
the united contributions of all classes, I have considered 
10s. as the lowest wages that the laborer would receive, The 
proportion would not exceed a thirtieth of their gains, Al] 
should contribute, but none in a higher ratio. The contri- 
butions would be nearly equal from those who were-to be 
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partakers of the fund, and those who must be considered as 
only contributors to it, with a view of augmenting the gene- 
ral state of happiness. Such a fund, properly administered, 
could not fail of extending consolation to the afflicted 
beyond all example. Nor would the effects be confined to 
those merely who were objects of distress. Rewards for 
good conduct would naturally form a part of a plan that 
aimed at elevating the situation of the great body of the peo- 
ple. One material vice of the old system must be avoided. 
Flagitious conduct or conviction of crime or misdemeanour, 
must exclude such individuals from being subscribers to the 
parish saving fund. Education should be universal. The 
-House cannot forget the frightful picture drawn of the state 
of education in the metropolis, by the member for Winchel- 
sea (Mr, Brougham); though I trust there cannot be any 
thing like eighty thousand children devoid of all instruction. 
If it exists in a tenth part it is sufficient to interest every 
friend to humanity in applying a remedy. 

Encouraging the people to virtuous conduct, inculcating 
by every possible means habits of frugality and forethought, 
would be the primary objects to be aimed at. I am san- 
guine that when this was fairly understood there would 
scarce be found an individual so insensible to his individual 
happiness as to with-hold the sacrifice of a pot of beer to se- 
cure his own independence. 

The success of this, as of every other plan must principally 
depend on its execution. I confidently reckon on the cordial 
co-operation of all ranks. The evils of the old system are 
universally felt, and when the task of bettering the situation 
of so large a portion of the community was once delegated 
by the legislature to the public, that philanthropy and spirit 
for which this kingdom is so conspicuous would unite all 
ranks in so glorious a work as that of promoting national 

happiness. I should propose the government of these funds, 
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together with the formation of rules and regulations to be 
observed, to be vested in the hands of a committee. This 
body to be elected from the laboring classes, their em- 
ployers and the representatives of landed and other pro- 
perty. Each parish would be thus at liberty to adopt such 
rules and regulations as the particular situation of the place 
required. It is not necessary for me to trouble the House 
with all the details that may be requisite for carrying the 
plan into execution. I should recommend the rules ap- 
proved by each committee to be registered at the sessions, 
in order that any party who might be disposed to question 
the propriety of them, might appeal to the sessions, the 
magistrates having authority to quash, but not to enact— 
One third part of the committee to be annually changed— 
The rules to be revised every fifth year, so as to keep alive 
a constant attention towards perfectionating the system. It 
is one of the most important problems in legislation to de- 
termihe what the state ought to take on itself to direct by 
public wisdom, and what it ought to leave to individual 
discretion. 

I view with particular complacency this part of the plan, 
which intrusts to those who are to be relieved, a share in 
the administration of their funds. I consider it as likely to 
contribute to elevate the condition of the working classes. 
It presents a legitimate object of ambition —one fairly within 
their reach—connected with probity—the reward of honesty 
and good moral conduct. The influence of honorary dis- 
tinctions is made available as the highest rewards that can 
be held out for acts of valor, may they not equally be 
offered as the recompence to virtue ? 

It is not easy to calculate the inestimable advantages 
which may result to the nation by calling into action all its 
worth and abilities. Fourteen thousand committees, coa- 
stituted as ] have a right to suppose they would be, could 
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not fail of producing such a code of laws as would embrace 
every object calculated for promoting morals and industry, 
and consoling misery. 

The intercourse to which this plan would lead between 
the higher and lower classes in society, could not fail of 
being attended with the most beneficial results. Whilst it 
called forth the interest and attention of the one to the 
welfare of the other, it would increase the sentiments of 
respect and veneration on the part of the people fog their 
superiors. 

I should superadd another motive to stimulate to exer- 
tion; as the funds increased so should the contributions 
diminish. Thus would it become not only the collective 
but the individual interest of every member of the parish 
to have the funds economised. 

The accumulations to be lodged from time to time in the 
hands of the receiver general, to be placed on government 
securities. Proper officers to be appointed in every district 
for receiving or furnishing money, as occasions might re- 
quire. I do not think any thing more delightful could be 
proposed than that of calling on all ranks of society to unite 
their endeavours to multiply human happiness. If the other 
parts of the plan would admit of as much being said in its 
favor, I should anticipate the most favorable results. 

Contrast the government I propose for the poor, with 
that under which it is at present. A hind or an ignorant 
overseer, driven reluctantly into the office, harassed and 
perplexed by perpetual unceasing applications, adopting the 
most unfavorable estimate of human nature, compelled 
equally to relieve the unfortunate and worthless—All are 
soon viewed through the most unfavorable medium. Con- 
tempt and hatred extinguish all sentiments of compassion, 
harshness and brutality are in: consequence dealt out to all. 
How different would be the treatment of the poor when 
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they had a part of their own body superintending their con- 
cerns—alive to their distresses by a sentiment of fellow feel- 
ing. It would be the wish of all to console the afflicted, 
and to relieve the virtuous. There would be an interest 
also to curb the excesses of the thoughtless. The duty of 
the magistrate is to punish—his powers are only called into 
action when society has suffered an injury. A committee 
elected by the free choice and esteem of a parish would 
possess an influence of opinion, that might with admirable 
effect be exercised in curbing those vices which lead to 
crime. ‘This operation of opinion would have a powerful 
effect on the whole community. 

in providing for the laboring and manufacturing poor, 
it would ill become us to be unmindful of those brave men 
who fight the battles of their country. It is highly painful 
to see the veteran who has suffered in his country’s cause 
begging his bread. I should propose a stoppage to an 
equal amount to be made from the pay of the army and 
navy, and a proportionable part paid to these funds by the 
country. By this means they would be secure of a main- 
tenance on the conclusion of their services, if unable to 
earn their livelihood. Lest I should be mistaken, I would 
notice that I would propose to include all mariners and 
others in the provision previously proposed. 

There is still another class of unfortunate beings for 
whom provision should be made, who are punished for the 
sins of their parents, 1 mean natural children who are 
abandoned by their parents and left without care and pro- 
tection. Strangers to those tender attentions, which imprint 
on the heart influences which operate on the character 
through life; with tempers soured, wanting education, it 
is not to be wondered at if these should be found amongst 
the most worthless members of society. To reclaim, to 
remedy the injuries of these unfortunates, is worthy the 
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generosity of a great nation, and would be at once an act 
of justice and munificence. The penalties, by law inflicted 
on the parents, I mean not to intermeddle with. When no 
means of maintenance can be obtained from the parents, 
the children, after five years of age, should be taken and 
educated at the national expense, the boys placed in the 
navy and army, to serve for a certain period. The girls 
to be in like wise educated, and each parish in its turn to 
be required to furnish proper situations to bind them out 
as apprentices. ‘Thus would national morals be improved, 
and the happiness of many human beings be secured. What 
may be the number of bastards annually born I can only 
conjecture: it was supposed about thirty years ago the 
number of illegitimate children was in the proportion of one 
to twenty-eight of those born in wedlock : this would make 
the number then about nine thousand. In France, at that 
period, the number of bastards was considered as one in 
fourteen. I fear, at present, the number is greatly in- 
creased in our own country, and may be as one to four- 
teen, or eighteen thousand. I have recently seen it stated, 
that out of somewhat less than twenty-three thousand chil- 
dren born at Paris, eight thousand were bastards. What 
proportion of bastards are supported by their parents, I 
have no data to justify any conjecture. The education and 
maintenance of each child may be calculated at between 
eight and ten pounds ; at a very early age they might be 
made capable of contributing something towards their own 
support. 

There must be still some means of maintaining those 
who should be bereft of the means of providing for them- 
selves : the lunatic, the blind, and others having no pro- 
vision from property, and incapable of administering to 
their own wants; these must be the annuitants of the pub- 
lic, It might be highly expedient, therefore, to bring 
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back the 43d of Elizabeth strictly to such cases. There 
are large existing charities, which might be employed to 
much better purposes than what they are: the amount of 
these will ere long be brought under the observation of 
the legislature, and may form a part of future inquiries on 
this subject. 

There will unfortunately occur instances of persons of 
notorious character, or convicted criminals, who being ex- 
cluded from subscribing to the parish funds, may be re- 
duced to the necessity of requiring relief: whilst the pub- 
lic administered to their necessities, it would be justified in 
fixing such marks of stigma as might operate in deterring 
others from following their example. To such persons 
badging might probably be applied with a general benefit, 
and could not be abused; it would therefore stand on very 
different grounds to what it was formerly applied. 

I have omitted hitherto to advert to one most material 
consideration connected with this subject, I mean the laws 
relative to settlements; out of this has arisen an endless 
source of litigation and expense. By the statute of Richard 
I. c. 7. and that of Henry VII. c. 12. the poor are di- 
rected to abide in cities and towns where they were born 
or had dwelt for three years. These are the first rudi- 
menits of parish settlements. 

Till the 26th of Henry VII. c. 26. there was no com- 
pulsory method chalked out for the purpose. By the sta- 
tute of Charles II. c. 12. inhabitancy, apprenticeship, a 
service of forty days are made to confer settlements: the 
act directs that all intruders may be removed by two jus- 
tices of the peace unless settled on a tenement of 310 per 
annum. The preamble to that act is a very curious repre- 
sentation of the state of the country at that period. ‘* That, 
whereas, by reason of some defects in the law, poor people 
are not restrained from going from one parish to another, 
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and therefore endeavour to settle themselves in those pa- 
rishes where is the best stock, the largest commons and 
wastes to build cottages, and the most woods for them to 
burn and destroy; and when they have consumed it, then 
to another parish, and at last become rogues and vagabonds, 
to great discouragement of parishes to provide stock, when 
it might be destroyed by strangers.”” By the 1st of James 
II. c. 17. forty days were to be accounted after notice 
given. By the $d and 4th of William and Mary, c. 11. 
it was further required that notice should be had at the 
church, and a statute of the 8th and 9th of the same reign 
enacted the machinery of certificates, that has since in a 
great measure been done away. ‘The recent act of Mr. 
East, or the 35th of George III. restrains removal till the 
party becomes actually chargeable. Extending the power 
of requiring settlements was calculated at the moment to 
benefit both individuals and the public. Ineonveniencies 
have arisen from it that were not foreseen, so true is it that 
political wisdom changes with the state of society. This is 
now become one of the most prominent evils of the system. 
I should propose to bring back settlements to their original 
simplicity, that of birth and residence ; and in case of mar- 
riage the husband’s settlement to become that of the wife. 
Nothing surely ¢an be more reasonable, that a life spent in 
active labor should convey a right of settlement : it is to be 
supposed his services have contributed to the wealth and 
prosperity of the spot. At the close of life to separate him 
from all his connexions and acquaintances, and transport 
him to a place where all memory of time is'lost, is an act 
of unjustifiable cruelty. 

In order to remedy a great evil arising out of the present 
system of settlements, I would propose a power should be 
given to parishes to purchase settlements for their supernu- 
merary hands, so that when from a change of circumstanes 
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they were incapable of finding work for all their labourers, 
they should be at liberty to look out and transfer thent to 
such quarters as they could be employed in with advantage, 
The public and the individuals would be mutually gainers 
by the exchange. 

The effect of establishing parish funds would undoubted 
ly be to raise the wages of the labourer in those districts, 
where an advance on the poor rates constitutes a part of 
the payment: this would, in the view I have taken of the 
subject, be for the advantage of all parties. It is to be 
hoped that the price of the necessaries of life will, when 
once fairly settled, be less subject to those variations which 
bear so hard on the working classes. 

I have some doubts whether I may not have estimated 
the produce of agricultural labor too high, in supposing 
the gains of each family calculated, as consisting of six 
persons, to amount to thirty shillings. I have, however, 
premised, that I would in no instance take more than 4d. 
and that sum not to exceed a thirtieth part of the earnings 
of the party. That the difficulties which will attend this, 
or any other material change of system, are great, cannot 
be denied: I do not anticipate opposition from the quarter 
where many look for it, I mean on the part of the laboring 
poor. The comforts the plan holds out to them will be felt 
and appreciated ; it will afford them many solid consola- 
tions, and exempt them from sufferings which can only be 
tolerated from the oppressive burdens now imposed, the 
benefit of which reaches not the poor. 

Grateful to the House for the indulgence they have 
shown me, I shall not trespass longer on their time. I am 
fully sensible of the importance of the subject, I again re- 
peat the apologies I offered at the outset : I am sensible the 
plan I have suggested, under the most favorable construc- 
tion, will require much amendment to adapt it to practice. 
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In one point I believe there is a general concurrence of 
opinion, that a remedy must be sought for to put a stop to an 
evil that cannot much longer be endured. A due regard to 
the happiness and comfort of the laboring classes demands 
this of us, not less than the indispensable necessity of re- 
lieving a great part of the community from burdens de- 
structive of their industry and comforts. On these grounds, 
sir, I shall move that a select committee be appointed, to 
take into their consideration the laws relative to the mein- 
tenance and support of the poor. From their labors I anti- 
cipate such suggestions as may aid the House in adopting a 
system that will restore the laboring people their indepen- 
dence, and with it an increase of happiness; and at the 
same time augment industry, and thereby promote the 
general prosperity of the empire. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


As there is nothing more celebrated than the mysteries of 
the antients, so there is perhaps nothing which has hitherto 
been less solidly known. Of the truth of this observation, 
the liberal reader will, 1 persuade myself, be fully convinced 
from an attentive perusal of the following sheets; in which 
the secret meaning of the Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries 
is unfolded, from authority the most respectable, and from 
a philosophy of all others the most venerable and august, 
The authority, indeed, is principally derived from manu- 
script writings, which are of course in the possession of but 
afew; but its respectability is no more lessened by its con, 
cealment, than the value of a diamond when secluded from 
the light. And as to the philosophy, by whose assistance 
these mysteries are developed, it is coeval with the universe 
itself ; and however its continuity may be broken by oppo- 
sing systems, it will make its appearance at different periods 
of time, as long as the sun himself shall continue to illumi- 
nate the world. It has, indeed, and may hereafter, be 
violently assaulted by delusive opinions ; but the opposition 
will be just as imbecil as that of the waves of the sea 


against a temple built on a rock, which majestically pours 
them back, 


Broken and vanquished foaming to the main, 
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DISSERTATION, 
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SECTION I. 


DR. WARBURTON, in his Divine Legation of Moses, has 
ingeniously proved, that the sixth book of Virgil’s Eneid repre- 
sents some of the shews of the Eleusinian Mysteries; but, at the 
same time, has miserably failed in attempting to unfold their latent 
meaning, and obscure, though important, end. By the assistance, 
however, of the Platonic philosophy, I have been enabled to core 
rect his errors, arid to vindicate the wisdom of antiquity from his 
malevolent and ignorant aspersions, by a genuine account of this 
sublime institution; of which the following observations are 
designed as a comprehensive view. 

In the first place, then, I shall present the reader with two re- 
markable authorities, and these perfectly demonstrative, in support 
of the assertion, that a part of the shews consisted in a representa- 
tion of the infernal regions; authorities which, though of the 
last consequence, were unknown to Dr. Warburton himself. The 
first of these is from no less a person than the immortal Pindar, in 
a fragment preserved by Clemens Alexandrinus in Stromat. lib. $. 
ahha xxi TlwSegos weps tay ev EAsuois wurtypiov Asyww emipeper, OA- 
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Biss, ooris av exsivee xowe ess uroydovx, oBev wey Biov rarcurav, oiev 
8s Gio Borov agyay.” i. e. But Pindar, speaking of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, says, blessed is he who, on seeing those common con- 
cerns under the earth, knows both the end of life and the given 
empire of Jupiter.” ‘The other of these is from Proclus in his 
commentary on Plato’s Politics, p. 372, who, speaking concerning 
the sacerdotal and symbolical mythology, observes, that from 
this mythology Plato himself establishes many of his own peculiar 
dogmata, “since in the Phedo he venerates, with a becoming 
silence, the assertion delivered in the arcane discourses, that men 
are placed in body as in a certain prison, secured by a guard, and 
testifies, according to the mystic ceremonies, the different allotments 
of pure and impure souls in Hades, their habits, and the triple 
path arising from their essences; and this according to paternal 
and sacred institutions ; all which are full of a symbolical theory, 
and of the poctical descriptions concerning the ascent and descent 
of souls, of dionysiacal signs, the punishments of the Titans, the 
érivia and wanderings in Hades, and every thing of a similar kind.” 
Andros Be ev Gasdwys Tov re ev amopenross Asyomevov, we ev Tivs Cpover eo- 
jus 06 avbouwmor, oryn T™ Roexoven ceBuv, nas Tas reAsTas PROTUPO MevOS 


Tw Siadopay Antewv rns tuys xexabapuems texas axabugrov eis abou 
AMIOUTS, Kas THs TEGYETES AY, KAI TAS THIObOUS amO Tw OUTIMY xaos THY 
marpinoy becwov rexucigouevos. a On THs cumBodrsnns amarta Oewpias eos 
MeOTa, Xa Tow maga Tos momTais BovAAcUUSYWY avobay Te nas xabodwr, 


tov Te Biovuciaxayv cuvdynaroy, xas Twy TITaVxwY auUaoTruaTwy Asyou- 
eVeOV, MAL THY ey doy TpIOdwY, Xx THS TAAYNS, Kas Tw TOWTOY aTavTOY. 
Having premised thus much, I now proceed to prove that the 
shews of the lesser mysteries were designed by the ancient theolo- 
gists, their founders, to signify occultly the condition of the impure 
soul invested with a terrene body, and merged in a material nature : 
or, in other words, to signify that such a soul in the present life 
might be said to die, as far as it is possible for soul to die ; and that 
on the dissolution of the present body, while in a state of impurity, 
it would experience a death still more durable and profound. That 
the soul, indeed, till purified by philosophy, suffers death through 
its union with body, was obvious to the philologist Macrobius, 
who, not penetrating the secret depth of the antients, concluded 
from hence that they signified nothing more than the present body, 
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by their descriptions of the infernal abodes. But this is manifestly 
absurd ; since it is universally agreed, that all the antient theological 
poets and philosophers inculcated the doctrine of a future state of 
rewards and punishments in the most full and decisive terms; at 
the same time occultly intimating that the death of the soul was 
nothing more than a profound union with the ruinous bonds of the 
body. Indeed if these wise men believed in a future state of retri- 
bution, and at the same time considered a connection with body 
as the death of the soul, it necessarily follows, that the soul’s 
punishment and subsistence hereafter is nothing more than a con= 
tinuation of its state at present, and a transmigration, as it were, 
from sleep to sleep, and from dream to dream. But let us attend 
to the assertions of these divine men concerning the soul’s conjunc= 
tion with a material nature. And to begin with the obscure and 
profound Heraclitus, speaking of souls unembodied : « We live,” 
says he, “their death, and we die their life.” Zwwev tov exeivey 
Gavarov, tebyxauev Bs Tv exsivwy Biove And Empedocles, blaming 
generation, beautifully says of her: 
The species changing with destruction dread, 
She makes the /iving pass into the dead. 


» . 
Ex «ry YP Pwr eTsOes vexpa, sick aur Bur. 


And again, lamenting his connexion with this corporeal world, he 
pathetically exclaims : 


For this I weep, for this indulge my woe, 
That e’er my soul such novel realms should know. 
Kiauce te xi xwxvoa, dw acvrnGin {wprre 
Plato, too, it is well known, considered the body as the sepulchre 
of the soul ; and in the Cratylus consents with the doctrine of 
Orpheus, that the soul is punished through its union with body. 
This was likewise the opinion of the celebrated Pythagorean, 
Philolaus, as is evident from the following remarkable passage 
inthe Doric dialect, preserved by Clemens Alexandrinus in Stro- 
mat. lib. 3. p. 413. Maprupewras 2 xeu os madraion Geodoryos Te xas 
metvress, ws bia tives Timmorms, a buy Tw THmaT cuvelevxTal, xaos 
xdamso sv cwmats touTw Telartat. 1. e. 6 The antient theologists 
and priests also testify, that the soul is united with body for the 
sake of suffering punishment ; and that it is buried in body asin a 
sepulchre.” And lastly, Pythagoras himself confirms the above 
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sentiments, when he beautifully observes, according to Clemens in 
the same book, “that whatever we see when awake, is death; 
‘and when asleep, a dream.” §avaros ectiv, oxoca eyepberres opsopmer’ 
exoga de evdovres, urvos. 

But that the mysteries occultly signified this sublime truth, that 
the soul by being merged in matter resides among the dead both 
here and hereafter, though it follows by a necessary consequence 
from the preceding observations, yet it is indisputably confirmed, 
by the testimony of the great and truly divine Plotinus, in Ennead 
1. lib. 8. p. 80. | ** When the soul,” says he, ** has descended into 
generation she participates of evil, and profoundly rushes into the 
region of dissimilitude, to be entirely merged in which, is nothing 
more than to fall into dark mire.” And again, soon after; **'The 
soul therefore dies through vice, as much as it is possible for the 
Soul 'to die: and the death of the soul is, while merged, or baptized, 
as it were, in the present body, to descend into matter, and be filled 
with its impurity, and after departing from this body, to lye absorh- 
ed in its filth till it returns to a superior condition, and elevates its 
eye from the overwhelming mire. For to be plunged in matter, is 
to descend into Hades, and there fall asleep.” * Viyopevm te 4 weta- 

This passage doubtless alludes to the antient and beautiful story of Cupid 
and Psyche, in which Psyche is said to fall asleep in Hades ; and thisthrough 
rashly attempting to behold corporeal beauty: and the observation of Ploti- 
nus will enable the profound and contemplative reader to unfold the greater 
part of the mysteries contained in this elegant fable. But, prior to Plotinus, 
Plato, in the seventh book of his Republic, asserts, that such as are unable 
in the present life to perceive the idea of the good, will descend to Hades after 
death, and fall asleep in its dark abodes. 05 7 yon ey disze7ao Bes tw Aoyw, azo 
Twr aAwY AayTwy apehwy Thy Tou wywGou sdeay, nut wonep ev ayn Cie TavTwy theyyay dite 
wwy, pan Xero doFav adAn xaT’ oven me pou prouprevo; EALYYELY, EV THT TOvTUs aRTwt: Ty 
Royw siamopeunTat, ovr! auto To wyaBoy ovdey Onze deve Tov ouTWS FYovTa, OUTe aADO 
wyafoy ovder; adr’ es mn erdwaou Tivos epan teres, dof oun emictyyan tdumrecFar; mas Tov vUY 
Piov oyipotodovyra, xu uEvwrrovTm, mosy evden” eLepyecIas, ers adoy mporzpov expincpcevor 
Tikiwe exixcradaPavny; i. e. He whois not able, by the exercise of his reason, 
to define the idea of the good, separating it from al! other objects, "and piercing 
asin a battle, through every kind of argument; endeavouring to confute 
not according to opinion, but according to essence, and proceeding through 
all these dialectical energies with an unshaken reason ;—he who cannot 
accomplish this, would you not say, that he neither knows the good itself, 
nor ahy thing which is properly denominated good? And would you not 
‘wesert, that Such a ore, wheu he apprehends any certain image of reality, 
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Andis avrov. Diverou yao mavraracw evtw ts avomooryros tome, Ob 
Bus eis aurny eis BopBogov oxoTewoy extras mec wovi——anolyyrxes OUY, we 
huyy av bavor xaso Oavaros autn, xaseTs ev TH Copars BeBarriopery, 
ty vay sors xaraduves, xo wAnoOnvas avtys. xaos |ekeMPouens exes xerr Oa, 
eng avadpuury xual apeAn mes THY ofuy ex tov BopBogov. as Tourmerts Te 
ev abou eAbovra emixatadaobey. Here the reader may observe that 
the obscure doctrine of the mysteries mentioned by Plato in the 
Phzdo, that the unpurified soul in a future state lies merged if 
mire, is beautifully explained; at the same time that our assertion 
concerning their secret meaning is no less solidly confirmed. fn 
a similar manner the same divine philosopher, in his book on the 
beautiful, Ennead. 1. lib. 6. explains the fable of Narcigéus as an 
emblem of one who rushes to the contemplation of sensible forms 
as if they were perfect realities, when at the same time they are 
nothing more than like beautiful images appearing in water, fallaci- 
ous and vain. “ Hence,” says he, “as Narcissus, by catching at the 
shadow, merged himself in the stream and disappeared, so he who 
is captivated by beautiful bodies, and does not depart from their 
embrace, is precipitated, not with his body, but with his soul, into 
a darkness profound and horrid to intellect, through which, Bee 
coming blind both here and in Hades, he converses with nothing 
but shadows.” Tov avrov 2% tporov 0 exomevos Tow xaAwy cmmaTer, 
Mos ey ABIES, OV TW TwmATE, TH CE huxn xaraducerai, eis CXOTEIVR woe 
atepmytm vo Baby, evda rupdcs ev adov pevov, xo evravla xanes oxiaig 
cuverrs. And what still farther confirms our exposition is, that 
matter was considered by the Egyptians as a certain mire or mud. 
« The Egyptians,” says Simplicius, in Arist. Phys. p. 50, ** called 
matter, (which they symbolically denominated water,) the dregs or 
sediment of the first life; matter being, as it were, a certain mire 
or mud.” Aso xaos Avyurrion thy THs mpwrns Cans, yy viwe cupPorsxog 
sxaAouy, urocrabuny thy vAny cAsyov, O10¥ tAUY Tia oUgaY. So that 
from all that has been said we may safely conclude with Ficinus, 
whose words are as express to our purpose as possible. * Lastly,” 
says he, ** that I may comprehend the opinion of the antient thee- 


apprehends it sather through the medium of opinion than of science:; that 
in the present life he is sunk in sleep, and conversant with the delusions of 
dreams; and that before he is roused to a vigilant state, he will descend to 
Hades, and be overwhelmed with a sleep pepfectly profound, 
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logists, on the state of the soul after death, in a few words: they 
considered, as we have elsewhere asserted, things divine as the 
only realities, and that all others were only the images and shadows 
of truth. Hence they asserted that prudent men, who earnestly 
employed themselves in divine concerns, were above all others in 
a vigilant state. But that imprudent men, who pursued , objects 
of a different nature, being laid asleep, as it were, were only engag- 
ed in the delusions of dreams: and that if they happened to die in 
this sleep, before they were roused, they would be afflicted with 
sunilar and still sharper visions in a future state. And that as he 
who in this life pursued realities, would, after death, enjoy the 
highest truth, so he who was conversant with fallacies, would 
hereafter be tormented with fallacies and delusions in the extreme: 
as the one would be delighted with true objects of enjoyment, so 
the other would be tormented with delusive semblances of reality.” 
—* Denique ut priscorum theologorum sententiam de statu anim 
post mortem paucis comprehendam ; sola divina (ut aitas diximus) 
arbitrantur res veras existere, reliqua esse rerum verarum imagines 
atque umbras. Ideo prudentes homines, qui divinis incumbunt, 
pre ceteris vigilare. Imprudentes autem qui sectantur alia, in- 
somniis omnino quasi dormientes illudi, ac si in hoc somno prius- 
quam expergefacti fuerint moriantur similibus post discessum et 
acrioribus visconibus angi. Et sicut eum qui in vita veris incubuit, 
post mortem summa veritate potiri, sic eum qui falsa sectatus est, 
fallacia extrema torqueri, ut ille rebus veris oblectetur, hic falsis 
vexetur simulachris.” Ficin. de immortal. anim. lib. 18. p. 411. 
But notwithstanding this important truth was obscurely shewn 
by the lesser mysteries, we must not suppose that it was generally 
known even to the initiated themselves: for as people of almost 
all descriptions were admitted to these rites, it would have beea 
a ridiculous prostitution to disclose to the multitude a theory so 
abstracted and sublime. It was sufficient to instruct these in the 
doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments, and in the 
means of returning to the principles from which they originally 
fell; for this last piece of information was, according to Plato ir 
the Phzdo, the ultimate design of the mysteries; and the former 
is m€cessarily inferred from the present discourse. Hence the rea- 
son why it was obvious to none but the Pythagoric and Platonic 
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philosophers, who derived their theology from Orpheus himself, 
the original founder of these sacred institutions; and why we 
meet with no information in this particular in any writer prior to 
Plotinus ; as he was the first who, having penetrated the profound 
wisdom of antiquity, delivered it to posterity without the conceal- 
ments of mystic symbols and fabulous narrations. 

Hence too, I think, we may infer, with the greatest probability, 
that this recondite meaning of the mysteries was not known even 
to Virgil himself, who has so elegantly described their external 
form ; for notwithstanding the traces of Platonism which are to 
be found in the Eneid, nothing of any great depth occurs through- 
out the whole, except what a superficial reading of Plato and the 
shews of the mysteries might easily afford. But this is not per- 
ceived by the moderns, who, entirely unskilled themselves in 
Platonism, and fascinated by the charms of his poetry, imagine 
him to be deeply knowing in a subject with which he was most 
likely but slightly acquainted. ‘This opinion is still farther strength- 
ened, by considering that the doctrine delivered in his Eclogues is 
perfectly Epicurean, which was the fashionable philosophy of the 
Augustan age; and that there is no trace of Platonism in any 
other part of his works but the present book, which, in consequence 


of its containing a representation of the mysteries, was necessarily 
obliged to display some of the principal tenets of this philosophy, 
so far as they illustrated and made a part of these mystic exhibi- 
tions. However, on the supposition that this book presents us 
with a faithful view of some part of these sacred rites, and this 
accompanied with the utmost elegance, harmony, and purity of 
versification, it ought to be considered as an invaluable relic of 


antiquity, and a precious monument of venerable mysticism, recon- 
dite wisdom, and theological information. ‘This will be sufficiently 
evident from what has been already delivered, by considering some 
of the beautiful descriptions of this book in their natural order; at 
the same time that the descriptions themselves will corroborate the 
present elucidations. 
In the first place, then, when he says, 
facilis descensus Averno. 


Noctes atque dies patet atri janua ditis; 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
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Hfoc opus, hic laborest. Pauci quos equus amavit 
Jupiter, aut ardens evexit ad wthera virtus, 

Dis geniti potuere. Tenent media omnia silve, 
Cocytusque sinu labens, circumvenit atro. 


Is it not obvious, from the preceding explanation, that by Avernus 
in this place, and the dark gates of Pluto, we must understand a 
corporeal nature, the descent into which is indeed at all times 
obvious and easy, but to recall our steps, and ascend into the upper 
regions, or, in other words, to separate the soul from the body by 
the cathartic virtues, is indeed a mighty work, and a laborious 
task? For a few only, the favourites of heaven, that is, born with 
the true philosophic genius, and whom ardent virtue has elevated 
to divine contemplations, have been enabled to accomplish the 
arduous design. But when he says that all the middle regions are 
covered with woods, this too plainly intimates a material nature ; 
the word silva, as is well known, being used by antient writers to 
signify matter, and implies nothing more than that the passage 
leading to the barathrum of body, i. e. into profound darkness and 
oblivion, is through the medium of a material nature: and this 
medium is surrounded by the black bosom of Cocytus, that is, by 
bitter weeping and lamentations, the necessary consequence of the 
soul’s union with a nature entirely foreign to her own. So that 
the poet in this particular perfectly corresponds with Empedocles 
in the line we have cited above, where he exclaims, alluding to this 
union, 

For this I weep, for this indulge my woe, 

That e’er my soul such novel realms should know. 
In the next place, when he thus describes the cave, through which 
Eneas descended to the infernal regions ; 

Spelunea alta fuit, vastoque immanis hiatu, 

Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro, nemorumque tenebris ; 

Quam super haud ull poterant impune volantes 

Tendere iter pennis ; talis sese halitus atris 

Faucibus effundens supera ad convexa ferebat; 

Unde locum Graii dixerunt nomine Acrnum. 
Does it not afford a beautiful representation of a corporeal nature, 
of which a cave, defended with a black lake, and dark woods, is an 
obvious emblem? For it occultly reminds us-of the ever-flowing 
and obscure conditidh of such a nature, which may be said 
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To roll incessant with impetuous speed, 

Like some dark river, into Matter’s sea. 
Nor is it with less propriety denominated Aornus, fe. destitute 
of birds, or a winged nature; for on account of its native sluggish- 
hess and inactivity, and its merged condition, being situated in the 
extremity of things, it is perfectly debile and languid, incapable of 
ascending into the regions of reality, and exchanging its obscure 
and degraded station for one every way splendid and divine. The 
propriety too of sacrificing, previous to his entrance, to Night and 
Earth, is obvious, as both these are proper emblems of a corporeat 
nature. 

In the verses which immediately follow, 

Ecce autem, primi sub limina solis et ortus, 

Sub pedibus mugire solum, et juga c:epta movere 

Silvarum, visaque canes ululare per umbram, 

Adventante dea, 
We may perceive an evident allusion to the earthquakes, &c. 
attending the descent of the soul into body, mentioned by Plato 
in the tenth book of his republic ; since the lapse of the soul, as we 
shall see more fully hereafter, was one of the important truths 
which these mysteries were intended to reveal. And the howling. 
dogs are symbols of material demons, who are thus denominated 
by the magic oracles of Zoroaster, on account of their ferocious 
and malevolent dispositions, ever baneful to the felicity of the hu- 
man soul. And hence matter herself is represented by Synesius 
in his first hymn, with great propriety and beauty, as barking at 
the soul with devouring rage: for thus he sings, addressing him- 
self to the Deity : 


Iyvos e¢ Ssov teresves. 

Which may be thus paraphrased : 

Blessed! thrice biessed! who, with winged speed, 

From Hyle’s dread voracious barking flies, 

And, leaving Earth’s obscurity behind, 

By a light leap, directs his steps to thee. 

And ‘that material demons actually appeared to the initiated 

previous to the lucid visions of the gods themselves, is evident 
from the following passage of Proclus in his MS. Commentary on 
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the first Alcibiades: ev reais ayioratais tay Tehetwv wpo THs bcov mHX~ 
gourias Sasmovay yhoviaw exBoras mooPasvovrat, xar amo Tw ay carrey 
evyabuy eg thy vAnv mooxadaupeval, i.e. In the most holy of the 
mysteries, before the presence of the god, certain terrestrial dx- 
mons are hurled forth, which call the attention from undefiled 
advantages to matter.” And Pletho, on the Oracles, expressly 
asserts, that these spectres appeared in the shape of dogs. 
After this, ineas is described as proceeding to the infernal 
regions, through profound night and darkness : 
Tbant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram, 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas, et inania regna. 
Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 
Fst iter in silvis: ubi celum condidit umbra 
Jupiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colurem. 
And this with the greatest propriety ; for the mysteries, as is well 
known, were celebrated by night: and in the Republic of Plato, 
as cited above, souls are described as falling into generation at 
midnight ; this period being peculiarly accommodated to the dark- 
ness and oblivion of a corporeal nature; and to this circumstance 
the nocturnal celebration of the mysteries doubtless alluded. 
In the next place, the following beautiful description presents 
itself to our view : 
Vestibulum ante ipsum, primisque in faucibus orci 
Luctus, et ultrices posuere cubilia cure : 
Pallentesque habitant morbi, tristisque senectus, 
Et metus, et male suada fames, ac turpis egestas ; 
Terribiles visu forme ; Lethumque Laborque : 
Tum consanguineus Lethi sopor, et mala mentis 
Gaudia, mortiferumque adverso in limine bellum, 
Ferreique Eumenidum thalami, et discordia demens, 
Vipereum crinem vitt?s innexa cruentis. 
In medio ramos annosaque brachia pandit 
Ulmus opaca ingens: quam sedem somnia vulgo 
Vana tenere ferunt, foliisque sub omnibus herent, 
Multaque priterea variarum monstra ferarum + 
Centauri? in foribus stabulant, Scyllaque biformes, 
Et Centumgeminus Briareus, ac bellua Lerne, 
Horrendum stridens, flammisque armata Chimera, 
Gorgones, Harpyizque, et forma tricorporis umbra. 
And surely it is impossible to draw a more liyvely,picture of the 
maladies with which a material nature is connected; of the soul’s 
dormant condition through its union with body ; and of the vari- 
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ous. mental diseases to which, through such a conjunction, it be- 
comes unavoidably subject ; for this description contains a three- 
fold division ; representing, in the first place, the external evils 
wih which this material region is replete; in the second place, 
intimating that the life of the soul when merged in body is no- 
thing but a dream ; and, in the third place, under the disguise of 
omniform and terrific monsters, exhibiting the various vices of our 
irrational part. Hence Empedocles, in perfect conformity with 
the first part of this description, calls this material abode, or the 
realms of generation,—areprsa ywpov,' a “ joyless region,” 

Where slaughier, rage, and countless ills reside ; 

Ey9« Qovo; Te xoTOs Texas cAwy 2Oure xuzwm, 

and into which those who fall, 

Through Ate’s meads and dreadful darkness stray. 


—— ATMS 


— BS ALi AW TE Xi THITOS WARTKOETY, 
And hence he justly says of such a soul, that 
She flies from deity and heav’nly light, 
To serve mad discord in the realms of night. 
uyas Fe0S5ey, xas @AnTHS, 


Nuxts praiyortrw Ticvyoe. 
Where too you may observe that the discordia demens of Virgil is 
an exact translation of the veix:i wawouevw Of Empedocles. 

In the lines too which immediately succeed, the sorrows and 
mournful miseries attending the soul’s union»with a material nature, 
are beautifully described. 

Hinc via, Tartarei que fert Acherontis ad undas ; 

Turbidus hic ceeno vastaque voragine gurges 

Estuat, atque omnem Cocyfo eructat arecam. 
And when Charon calls out to Atneas to desist from entering any 
farther, and tells him, 

Here to reside delusive shades delight ; 

For nought dwells here but sleep and drowsy night. 

Umbrarum hic locus est, Somni Noctisque sopore. 
Nothing can more aptly express the condition of the dark regions 
of body, into which the soul, when descending, meets with nothing 


' This and the other citations from Empedocles are to be found in Hiero- 
eles in Aur. Carm. p. 186. 
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but shadows and drowsy night : and by persisting in her ruinous 
course, is at length lulled into profound sleep, and becomes a 
true inhabitant of the phantom abodes of the dead. 
4ineas having. now passed over the Stygian lake, meets with 

the three-headed monster Cerberus, the guardian of these infernal 
abodes : 

Tandem trans fuvium incolumis vatemque virumque 

Informi limo glaucaque exponit in ulva. 

Cerberus hxc ingens latratu regna trifauci 

Personat, adverso recubans immanis in antro. 
‘Where by Cerberus we must understand the discriminative part 
of the soul, of which a dog, on account of its sagacity, is an 
emblem ; and the three heads signify the triple distinction of this 
‘part, into the intellective, dianoétic, and doxastic,' powers.—With 
respect to the three kinds of persons described as situated on the 
borders of the infernal realms, the poet doubtless intended by this 
enumeration to represent to us the three most remarkable cha- 
racters, who, though not apparently deserving of punishment, are 
yet each of them similarly merged in matter, and consequently 
require a similar degree of purification. The persons described 
are, as is well known, first, the souls of infants snatched away 
by untimely ends ; secondly, such as are condemned to death un- 
justly ; and thirdly, those who, weary of their lives, become guilty 
of suicide. And with respect to the first of these, or infants, their 
connection’ with a material nature is obvious. The second sort, 
too, who are condemned to death unjustly, must be supposed to 
represent the souls of men who, though innocent of one crime for 
which they were wrongfully punished, have, notwithstanding, been 
guilty of many crimes, for which they are receiving proper chas- 
tisement in Hades, i. e, through a profound union with a material 
nature. And the third sort, or suicides, though apparently sepa- 
rated from body, have only exchanged one place for another of 
a similar nature; since a conduct of this kind, according to the 
arcana of divine philosophy, instead of separating the soul from 


* The dianvétic is the discursive power of the soul; or according to its 
most accurate definition, is that power of the soul which reasons scienti- 
fically, deriving the principles of its reasoning from intellect. But the dox- 
astic is the power which energizes according to opinion. 
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body, only restores it to a condition perfectly correspondent to its 
former inclinations and habits, lamentations and wees. But if we 
examine this affair more profoundly, we shall find that these three 
characters are justly placed in the sume situation, because the rea- 
son of punishment is in each equally obscure. For is it nota just 
matter of doubt, why the souls of infants should be punished ? 
And is it not equally dubious and wonderful why those who have 
been unjustly condemned to death in one period of existence 


+ 


— 


should be punished in another? And as to suicides, Plato in his 4, 


Phiedo says, that the prohibition of this crime in the amsgeyra ism 
profound doctrine, and not easy to be understood, Indeed the 
true cause why the two first of these characters are in Hades, cam 
only be obtained from regarding a prior state of ¢xistence, in sute 
veying which, the latent justice of punishment will be manifestly 
revealed; the apparent inconsistencies in the administration of 
providence fully reconciled ; and the doubts concerning the wisdom 
of its. proceedings entirely dissolved. And as to the last of these 
or suicides, since the reason of their punishment, and why an 
action of this kind is in general highly atrocious, is.extremely 
mystical and obscure, the following solution of this difficulty will, 
no doubt, be gratefully received by the Platonic reader, as the 
whole of it is no where else to be found but in manuscript. Olym- 
piodorus, then, a most learned and excellent commentator on Plato, 
in his commentary on that part of the Phedo where Plato speaks 
of the prohibition of suicide in the erogexra, observes as follows: 
«‘ The argument,” says he, “ which Plato employs in this place 
against suicide is derived from the Orphic mythology, in which 
four kingdoms are celebrated: the first of Heaven, whom Saturn 


assaulted, cutting off the genitals of his father. But after Saturn, 


Jupiter succeeded to the government of the world, having hurled 
his father into Tartarus. 


And after Jupiter, Bacchus rose to light, 
who, according to report, was, through the stratagems of Juno, 
torn in pieces ‘by the Titans, by whom he was surrounded, and 


who afterwards tasted his flesh: but Jupiter enraged at the 


deed, hurled his thunder at the guilty offenders and consumed 


them to ashes. Hence a certain matter being formed from 


the vapour of the smoke ascending from their burning bodies, 


out of this mankind were produced. It is unlawful therefore 


to destroy ourselves, not as the words of Plato seem to import, 


+. 
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because we are in body, as in a prison, secured by a guard; (for 
this is evident, and Plato would not have called such an assertion 
arcane) but because our body is Dionysiacal, or the property of 
Bacchus: for we are a part of this god, since we are composed 
from the vapours of the Titans who tasted his flesh. Socrates, 
therefore, fearful of disclosing the arcane part of this narration, 
adds nothing more of the fable but that we are placed as in a 
certain prison secured by a guard; but the interpreters relate the 
fable openly.” Kai ects to pvbixoy emiyesonux roiovrov. Tapa tw 
Opde: tercages Bacirsias tapabidovras. Epwry wev, 9 tov Oupavov, yy 
o Kpovos dsedearo, exteuwy ta ashore Tov matpos. Mera dy tov Keovov, 
o ZeugsBacircucey xataragptapwoas tov mateoa. Kira rov dia biedefaro 
@ Asowuros, ov Gass xar’ exiBovdny trys Hpas tous weps avrov Trravas 
CTALATTELY, xb Tw Cupruy autov anoysuer bas. Kas TovTous opy'e~ 
Gsis 0 Zeus exepauvwos, nas ex Tyg asbarys Tov arma tev avadobevrwy ef 
auto, vAys yevousyns yeverdas tous avipwmous. Ov bes ouv ekoryaryesy 
Myeeg eccuToUS, ou OTs ws Boxes Asysiv y Azkis, BisTs ev Tvs Ceruw eopev Tw 
Cuparss TouTo yap SyAov ects, xas ox ay TOUTO amOGonTOY eAsvye, AAA’ OTs 
ou bes eFayaysiv nuas exutous ms Tou cmmatos yumy Biovuriaxou ovTos 
P£005 yao auToU ecmev, Eye EX TYS atbadns tay TiTavay ovyxeedce 
ysvTapsvay Toy Tapxay TouTov. O fs ouv TwxXpaTyHs Egy@ TO amropentov 
Geixvus, Tov wybou ovdev wAsov xQorTIInas Tou we ev Tivt Dpoupa ecpev. Os 
be eEnyyras tov pubov rgooribeaow etwiev. After this he beautifully 
observes, “That these four governments obscurely signify the 
different gradations of virtues, according to which our soul con- 
tains the symbols of all the virtues, both theoretical and cathartical, 
political and ethical ; for it either energizes according to the theo- 
retic virtues, the paradigm of which is the government of heaven, 
that we may begin from on high; and on this account heaven 
receives its denomination zaga tov ta avw spay, from beholding the 
things above; or it lives cathartically, the exemplar of which is 
the Saturnian kingdom ; and on this account Saturn is denominat- 
ed, from being a pure intellect, through a survey of himself; and 
hence he is said to devour his own offspring, signifying the con- 
version of himself to himself: or it energizes according to the 
politic virtues, the symbol of which is the government of Jupiter ; 
and hence Jupiter is the Demiurgus, so called from operating 
about secondary natures: or the soul energizes according to both 
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the ethical and physical virtues, the symbol of which is the king. 
dom of Bacchus ; and on this account he is fabled to be torn in 
pieces by the Titans, because the virtues do not follow, but are 
separated from, each other.” Asvurrovtas (lege asstrovtas) de roug 
adepous Baduovs tay agerwy xal’ as y ymerega puyy cupBorn sym 
wre mara Tov aperwv, Tw Te Jewpytixnwy, xaos xabaorinwy, Kai WOAITE© 
xwv, xs noixew. H yao Mata Txs Sementinas BVEQYE! COM Mapateryince % 
Tov ovpavav BagiAsia, iva avabey aptaushe, dio xan ougavos siento. mapas 
Tov Te av ope. H xcbagr ines &, 45 mapadsryua y xgovere Baorrsia, 
bio mons XQOMS sioNTaAs O10v0 KOQONOUS TIS WY Gia TO eaUTOV Opa ho xak 
MATAMiVELY Tae Oimeicg yrvneata AsysTas, @s avToc pos SAuTOV CHITT Oem 
dwv. H xara ras moAstinas wv Tumor y Tov diag BarsAcen, Bio mor 
onusoupyos o Ceus, we wees Ta GeuTega evcoyuy. H xata ras noinas mas 
fuTinas agetac, wy cuuBoArby, y Tov CiovuToy BaciAcia, Cio xa ORapatTeT= 
ai, iors oux avruxoAoubouciy aAAnAcis as AOIT Ale And thus far 
Olympiodorus; in which passages it is necessary to observe, that 
as the Titans are the ultimate artificers of things, and the most 
proximate to their fabrications, men are said to be composed from 
their fragments, because the human soul has a partial life capable 
of proceeding to the most extreme division united with its proper 
nature. And while the soul is in a state of servitude to the body, 
she lives confined, as it were, in bonds, through the dominion of 
this Titanical life. We may observe farther concerning these 
shows of the lesser mysteries, that as they were intended to repre- 
sent the condition of the soul while subservient to the body, we 
shall find that a liberation from this servitude, through the cathartic 
virtues, was what the wisdom of the ancients intended to signify 
by the descent of Hercules, Ulysses, &c., into Hades, and their 
speedy return from its dark abodes. ‘ Hence,” says Proclus in 
Plat. Polit. p. $82. «« Hercules being purified by sacred initiations, 
and enjoying undefiled fruits, obtained at length a perfect establish- 
ment among the gods :’’ that is, well knowing the dreadful condi- 
tion of his soul while in captivity to a corporeal nature, and puri- 
fying himself according to the cathartie ‘virtues, of which certain 
purifications in the mystic ceremonies were symbolic, he at length 
fled from the bondage of matter, and ascended beyond the reach 
of her hands. On this account, it is said of him, that 
He dragg’d the three-mouth’d dog to upper day ; 
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intimating that by temperance, continence, and the other virtues, he 
drew upwards the intellective, dianoetic, and doxastic part of the 
soul. And as to Theseus, who is represented as suffering eternal 
punishment in Hades, we must consider him too as an allegorical 
character, of which Proclus, in the above-cited admirable work, 
p- $84, gives the following beautiful explanation: « Theseus and 
Pirithous,” says he, “ are fabled to have ravished Helen, and de- 
scended to the infernal regions, i. e. were lovers both of intelligible 
and visible beauty ; afterwards one of these, (‘Theseus) on account 
of his magnanimity, was liberated by Hercules from Hades; but 
the other (Pirithous) remained there, because he could not sustain 
the arduous altitude of divine contemplation.” ‘This account, in- 
deed, of Theseus, can by no means be reconciled with Virgil's : 
sedet, wte rhumaue sedebit, 
Infelix Theseus. 

Nor do I see how Virgil can be reconciled with himself, who, a 
little before this, represents him as liberated from Hades. The 
conjecture therefore of Hyginus is most probable, that Virgil in this 
particular committed an oversight, which, had he lived, he would 
doubtless have detected, and amended. ‘This is at least much more 
probable than the opinion of Dr. Warburton, that Theseus was a liv- 
ing character, who once entered into the Eleusinian mysteries by force, 
for which he was imprisoned upon earth, and afterwards damned 
in the infernal realms. For if this was the case, why is not Her- 
cules also represented as in punishment? and this with much 
greater reason, since he actually dragged Cerberus from Hades ; 
whereas the fabulous descent of Theseus was attended with no 
real, but only intentional, mischief—Not to mention that Virgil 
appears to be the only writer of antiquity who condemns this hero 
to an eternity of pain. 

Nor is the secret meaning of the fables concerning the punish- 
ment of impure souls less beautiful and profound, as the following 
extract from the manuscript commentary of Olympiodorus on the 
Gorgias of Plato will abundantly affirm :— Ulysses,” says he, 
s¢ descending into Hades, saw, among others, Sysiphus, and Titius, 
and Tantalus: and Titius he saw lying on the earth, and a vulture 
devouring his liver; the liver signifying that he lived solely ac- 
cording to the desiderative part of his nature, and through this was 
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indeed internally prudent ; but earth signifying the terrestrial con- 
dition of his prudence. But Sysiphus, living under the dominion 
of ambition and anger, was employed in continually rolling a stone 
up an eminence, because it perpetually descended again; its de- 
scent implying the vicious government of himself; and his rolling 
the stone, the hard, refractory, and, as it were, rebounding condi- 
tion of his life. And, lastly, he saw ‘Tantalus extended by the side 
of a lake, and that there was a tree before him, with abundance of 
fruit on its branches, which he desired to gather, but it vanished 
from his view; and this indeed indicates, that he lived under the 
dominion of the phantasy ; but his hanging over the lake, and in 
vain attempting to drink, implies the elusive, humid, and rapidly- 
gliding condition of such a life.” 0 O2ueceus xarerbuy ei abou, oie 


Tov TiTuULov, xas Tov TiTVOY, Xai TavTaAoy. Kas Tov wey TiTUGY, Ems THS 


> ' re 
yns sibs xsimevov, nas ors To yxap auTov yobiey yu). To pev ov ymag 
Cyeaives OTs xaTa TO exiMuurytinoy pespoc eyes, xs Cia TOUTO cow SpovTi- 
fero. HH be yn onwaives to ySovey aurov Coovypa. O be oicvgos, xara 


TO Cidorimov, xas Gumosides Cnoas exvase tov Aidov, xaos maruy xatedeoev, 
emsibe meps autTa xatappst, o xaxws ToduTzuomcvoc. Asdov G2 exvdus, Gime 
To TXANSOY, KAI aYTITUMOY TYS auTOV Guys. Tov be TavTmAoy Estey ev Asuy 
(lege Aieyy) MAS OTE EY O vGp0bs YOAV OTULAb, KAS nJzAs Tpuyav, Xai aPay- 
fis eryivovro as omwoas. Touto 6: onuaives tyy xata Gavraciay Cox. 
Avry ts onwaswes to odscdnpov, xo biyoov, xas Sarrove romauomevoy. 
So that according to the wisdom of the ancients, and the most sub- 
lime philosophy, the misery which a soul endures in the present 
life, when giving itself up to the dominion of the irrational part, is 
nothing more than the commencement, as it were, of that torment 
which it will experience hereafter: atorment the same in kind 
though different in degree, as it will be much more dreadful, vehe- 
ment, and extended. And by the above specimen, the reader may 
perceive how infinitely superior the explanation which the Platonic 
philosophy affords of these fables is to the frigid and trifling inter- 
pretations of Bacon and other modern mythologists; who are able 
indeed to point out their correspondence to something in the natu- 
ral or moral world, because such is the wonderful connection of 
things, that all things sympathize with all, but are at the same 
time ignorant that these fables were composed by men divinely 
wise, who framed them after the model of the highest originals, 
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from the contemplation of real and permanent being, and not 
from regarding the delusive and fluctuating objects of sense, 
This, indeed, will be evident to every ingenuous mind, from re- 
flecting that these wise men universally considered Hades as com- 
mencing in the present life, (as we have already abundantly 
proved) and that, consequently, sense is nothing more than the 
energy of the dormant soul, and a perception, as it were, of the 
delusions of dreams. In consequence of this, it is absurd in the 
highest degree to imagine that such men would compose fables 
from the contemplation of shadows only, without regarding the 
splendid originals from which these dark phantoms were produced; 
—not to mention that their harmonizing so much more perfectly 
with intellectual explications isan indisputable proof that they 
were derived from an intellectual source. 

And thus much for the shows of the lesser mysteries, or the 
first part of these sacred institutions, which was properly denomi- 
nated rsAsty and puyois, a8 containing certain perfective rites and 
appearances, and the tradition of sacred doctrines, previously ne- 
cessary to the inspection of the most splendid visions, or exoxreia. 
For thus the gradation of the mysteries is disposed by Proclus in 
Theol. Plat. lib. 4. p. 220. « The perfective part,” says he, ‘ pre- 
cedes initiation, and initiation precedes inspection.” [poyysitas 
Y%P, Nmev TeAETH THs wUNTEws, auTy de THs exorrsias. At the same 
time it is proper to observe, that the whole business of initiation 
was distributed into five parts, as we are informed by Theo of 
Smyrna, in Mathemat. p. 18, who thus elegantly compares philo- 
sophy to these mystic rites: « Again,” says he, ‘ philosophy may 
be called the initiation into true sacred ceremonies, and the tradition 
of genuine mysteries ; for there are five parts of initiation: the 
first of which is previous purgation ; for neither are the mysteries 
communicated to all who are willing to receive them ; but there 
are certain characters who are prevented by the voice of the crier, 
such as those who possess impure hands and an inarticulate voice : 
since it is necessary that such as are not expelled from the myste- 
ries should first be refined by certain purgations: but after purga- 
tion, the tradition of the sacred rites succeeds. The third part is 
denominated inspection. And the fourth, which is the end and 
design of inspection, is the binding of the head and fixing the 
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crowns; so that the initiated may, by this means, be enabled to 
communicate to others the sacred rites in which he has been in- 
structed; whether after this he becomes a torch-bearer, or an in- 
terpreter of the mysteries, or sustains some other part of the sacer~ 
dotal office. But the fifth, which is produced from all these, is 
friendship with divinity, and the enjoyment of that felicity which 
arises from intimate converse with the gods. Similar to this is the 
tradition of political reasons; for, in the first place, a certain pur- 
gation precedes, or an exercise in convenient mathematical disci- 
plines from early youth. For thus Empedocles asserts, that it is 
necessary to be purified from sordid concerns, by drawing from 
five fountains, with a vessel of indissoluble brass: but Plato, that 
purification is to be derived from the five mathematical disciplines, 
viz. from arithmetic, geometry, stereometry, musicy and astrono~ 
my ; but the philosophical tradition of theorems, logical, political, 
and physical, is similar to initiation. But he (that is, Plato) deno- 
minates erorreia, Or inspection, an occupation about intelligibles, 
true beings, and ideas. But he considers the binding of the head, 
and coronation, as analogous to the power which any one receives 


from his instructors, of leading others to the same contemplation. 
And the fifth gradation is, the most perfect felicity arising from 
hence, and, according to Plato, an assimilation to divinity, as far 
as is possible to mankind.” But though exorrsia, or inspection, 
principally characterized the greater mysteries, yet this was like- 
wise accompanied with wuncis, or initiation, as will be evident in 
the course of this inquiry. 


But let us now proceed to the doctrine of the greater mysteries: 
and here I shall endeavour to prove, that as the shows of the lesser 
mysteries occultly signified the miseries of the soul while in sub- 
jection to body, so those of the greater obscurely intimated, 
by mystic and splendid visions, the felicity of the soul both here 
and hereafter, when purified from the defilements of a material 
nature, and constantly elevated to the realities of intellectual vision. 
Hence, as the ultimate design of the mysteries, according to Plato, 
was to lead us back to the principles from which we descended, 
that is, to a perfect enjoyment of intellectual good, the tradition of 
these principles was doubtless one part of the doctrine contained 
in the axoppyra, or secret discourses; and the different purifications 
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exhibited in these rites, in conjunetion with initiation and inspec- 
tion, were symbols of the gradation of virtues requisite to this re. 
ascent of the soul. And hence too, if this be the case, a representa- 
tion of thedescent of the soul must certainly form no inconsiderable 
part of these mystic shows; all which the following observations 
will, I doubt not, abundantly evince. 

In the first place, then, that the shows of the greater mysteries 
occultly signified the felicity of the soul both here and hereafter, 
when separated from the contagion of body, is evident from what 
has been demonstrated in the former part of this discourse: for if 
he who in the present life is in subjection to his irrational part is 
truly in Hades, he who is superior to its dominion is likewise an 
inhabitant of a place totally different from Hades. If Hades 
therefore is the region of punishment and misery, the purified soul 
must reside in the regions of bliss; cathariically, indeed, and theo- 
retically, in the present life, and evizaorimws, or according to a 
deific energy, in the next. This being admitted, let us proceed 
to consider the description which Virgil gives us of these fortu- 
nate abodes, and the latent signification which it contains. ®neas 
and his guide, then, having passed through Hades, and seen Tar- 
tarus, or the utmost profundity of a material nature, at a distance, 
advance to the Elysian fields: 

Devenere locos latos, et amena vireta 

Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas. 

Largior hie campos wther et !umine vestit 

Purpureo; solemque suum, sua sidera norunt. 
Now the secret meaning of these joyful places is thus beautifully 
unfolded by Olympiodorus in his MS. Commentary on the Gorgias 
ef Plato. « It is necessary to know,” says he, * that the fortunate 
islands are said to be raised above the sea; and hence a condition 
of being transcending this corporeal life and generation, is deno- 
minated the islands of the blessed; but these are the same with 
the Elysian fields. And on this account Hercules is reported to 
have accomplished his last labor in the Hesperian regions; sig- 
nifying by this, that having vanquished an obscure and terrestrial 
life, he afterwards lived in open day, that is, in truth and resplen- 
dent light.” des be sieves ors as vyocs urepxumtougs ty¢ Saracens 
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Tims, paXaowy vyToUs xadouei. Tavrov be ors xat TO HAUESOD medio. 
Aia Tos TOUTO Kas O NOAXANS TereuTasoy abAov ev Toss ETMEPIONS MEDET IV 
eNOINTATO, avTI xatyrywnTaTo Toy oxOTEIVOY xa y~boviov Bio, xes AoMoy 
ev nuson, © cotiv ev adrnfea xos Gwrs ety. So that he who in the 
present state vanquishes as much as possible a corporeal life, 
through the exercise of the cathartic virtues, passes in reality into 
the fortunate islands of the soul, and lives surrounded with the 
bright splendors of truth and wisdom proceeding from the sun 
of good. 
But when the poet, in describing the employments of the blessed, 

says, 

Pars in gramineis exercent membra palzstris ; 

Contendunt ludo, et fulva luctantur arena : 

Pars pedibus plaudunt choreas, et carmina dicunt. 

Nec non Threicius longa cuin veste sacerdos 

Obloquitur numeris septem discrimina vocum : 

Jamque eadem digitis, jam pectine pulsat eburno. 

Hic genus antiquum Teucri, pulcherrima proles, 

Magnaniini heroes, nati melioribus annis, 

Jlusque, Assaracusque, et Troje Dardanus auctor. 

Arma procul, currusque virum miratur inanis. 

Stant terra defixe hastx, passimque soluti 

Per campum pascuntur equi. Que gratia curruum 

Armorumque fuit vivis, que cura nitentis 

Pascere equos, eadem sequitur tellure repostos. 

Conspicit, ecce alios, dextra Jevaque per herbam 

Vescentis, letumque choro Pana canentis, 

Inter odvratum Jauri nemus : unde superne 

Plurimus Eridani per silvam volvitur amnis. 
This must not be understood as if the soul in the regions of feli- 
city retained any affection for material concerns, or was engaged in 
the trifling pursuits of a corporeal life; but that when separated 
from generation, she is constantly engaged in intellectual employ- 
ments ; either in exercising the divine contests of the most exalted 
wisdom ; in forming the responsive dance of refined imaginations; 
in tuning the sacred lyre of mystic piety to strains of deific fury 
and ineffable delight ; in giving free scope to the splendid and 
winged powers of the soul; or in nourishing the intellect with the 
substantial banquets of intelligible food. Nor is it without reason 
that the river Eridanus is represented as flowing through these de- 
lightful abodes ; and is at the same time denominated plurimus, be- 
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cause a great part of it was absorbed in the earth without emerging 
from thence : for a river is the symbol of life, and consequently 
signifies in this place the nature of an intellectual life, proceeding 
from on high, that is, ftom divinity itself, and gliding with prolific 
energy through the occult and profound recesses of the soul. 

But when, in the tollowing lines, he says, 

Nulli certadomus. Lucis habitamus opacis, 

Riparumque toros, et prata recentia rivis 

Incolimus. 
By the blessed being confined to no particular habitation, the libe- 
ral condition of their existence is plainly implied; since they are 
entirely free from all material restraint, and purified from all in- 
clination to the dark and cold tenement of body. The shady 
groves are symbols of the soul’s retiring to the depth of her es- 
sence, and there, by a divinely solitary energy, establishing herself 
in the ineffable principle of things. And the meadows are sym- 
bols of that prolific power of the gods through which all the vari- 
ety of reasons, animals, and forms was produced, and which is 
here the refreshing pasture and retreat of the liberated soul. 

But that the tradition of the principles from which the soul de- 
scended formed a part of the sacred mysteries is evident from Vir- 
gil; and that this was accompanied with a vision of these princi- 
ples or gods, is no less certain, from the testimony of Plato, 
Apuleius, and Proclus. The first part of this assertion is evinced 
by the following beautiful lines : 

Principio cceelum ac terras, camposque liquentes 

Lucentemque globum lune, Titaniaque astra 

Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 

Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 

Inde hominum pecudumque genus, viteque volantum, 

Et que marmoreo fert monstra sub equore pontus. 

Igneus est ollis vigor, et ceelestis origo 

Seminibus, quantum non noxia corpora tardant, 

Terrenique hebetant artus, moribundaque membra. 

Hinc metuunt cupiuntque: dolent, gaudentque : neque auras 

Despiciunt clause tenebris et carcere cteco. 
For the sources of the soul’s existence are also the principles from 
which it fell; and these, as we may learn from the Timzus of 
Plato, are Jupiter, or the Demiurgus, the mundane soul, and the 
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junior or mundane gods.—Now, of these, the mundane intellect, 
which, according to the ancient theology, is Bacchus, is principally 
celebrated by the poet, and this because the soul is particularly distri- 
buted into generation Dionysiacally, as is evident from the preceding 
extracts from Olympiodorus ; and is still more abundantly confirmed 
by the following curious passage from the same author, in his com- 
ment on the Phzdo of Plato. « ‘I'he soul,” says he, « descends Cori- 
cally, or after the manner of Proserpine, into generation, but is 
distributed into generation Dionysiacally; and she is bound in 
body Prometheically, and Titanically : she frees herself therefore 
from its bonds by exercising the strength of Hercules ; but she is 
collected into one through the assistance of Apollo and the Saviour 
Minerva, by philosophizing in a manner truly cathartic.” Ors xogi- 
xws pev eis yeverwy xareicw % Yuyy. iovucsanweg be pecileras um THs 
*ytver ews. TIpopnbeiws be xas tiTavixws, eyxatabertas Tw Cwpari. Aves 
jety GUY EaUTHY ypaxAsios IoyuTara. Luvesges Ce bi aworAAwvos xaos THE 
TWTHEAS adyvas, xalaptinas Tw ovTs PirAocogoura. The poet, however, 
intimates the other causes of the soul’s existence, when he says, 
Igneus est ollis vigor, et calestis origo 
Seminibus, 

which evidently alludes to the sowing of souls into generation, men- 
tioned in the Timzus. And from hence the reader will easily per- 
ceive the extreme ridiculousness of Dr. Warburton’s system, that the 
grand secret of the mysteries consisted in exposing the errors of 
Polytheism, and in teaching the doctrine of the unity, or the exis- 
tence of one deity alone. For he might as well have said, that the 
great secret consisted in teaching a man how, by writing notes on 
the works of a poet, he might become a bishop! But it is by no 
means wonderful that men who have not the smallest conception 
of the true nature of the gods; who have persuaded themselves 
that they were only dead men deified ; and who measure the under- 
standings of the ancients by their own, should be led to fabricate a 
system so improbable and absurd. 

But that this tradition was accompanied with a visfon of the 
causes from which the soul descended, is evident from the express 
testimony, in the first place, of Apuleius, who thus describes his 
initiation into the mysteries. ‘ Accessi confinium mortis; et 
calcato Proserpine limine, per omnia vectus elementa remeavi. 
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Nocte media vidi solem candido coruscantem lumine, deos inferos 
et deos superos. Accessi coram, et adoravi de proximo.” ' That 
is, ** I approached the confines of death; and treading on the 
threshold of Proserpine, and being carried through all the elements, 
I came back again to my pristine situation. In the depths of 
midnight I saw the sun glittering with a splendid light, together 
with the infernal and supernal gods: and to these divinities 
approaching near, I paid the tribute of devout adoration.” And 
this is no less evidently implied by Plato in the Phadrus, who thus 
describes the felicity of the virtuous soul prior to its descent, in 
2 beautiful allusion to the arcane visions of the mysteries. Kaddos 
ts rere yy sds Anwmpov, ots ouy evdawors yopw maxaciay Ow Te ou 
Geay exopevos wsta mev Ging nurs, eAAos Be es aAAcy Dewy, sidov TE xas 
erzAouvTo TsAsTuy HY Gems Asyity maxapeoTatyy yy opysatousy oAoxAngos 
peEv AUTO OVTES, AAs anahess HAXDY OFA YUAS sv vd Tepw Npovw UTMEILEVEY. 
OroxAnpa be xas amAa xa AT py xu subainoa CaTUATa pUOUmEYs TE 


Mob EMOmTEVOVTES =Y AUYY xalhagn nalapos ovTes Xab aTHMaYTOS ToUTGU © 


voy oy cwun megipeprvtes avomatousy orrpsou tpomwov Cedermeupsv0s.— 
That is, * But it was then lawful to survey the most splendid 


beauty, when we obtained, together with that blessed choir, this 
happy vision and contemplation. And we indeed enjoyed this blessed 
spectacle together with Jupiter; but others in conjunction with 
some other god ; at the same time being initiated in those myste- 
ries, which it is lawful to call the most blessed of all mysteries. 
And these divine Orgies were celebrated by us, while we possessed 
the proper integrity of our nature, and were freed from the moles- 
tations of evil which awaited us inasucceeding period of time. Like- 
wise, in consequence of this divine 7nétiation, we became spectators 
of entire, simple, immoveable, and blessed visions, resident in a pure 
light ; and were ourselves pure and immaculate, and liberated from this 
surrounding vestment, which we denominate body, and to which we 
are now boundlike an oyster to its shell.” Upon this beautiful passage 
Proclus observes, in Theol. Plat. lib. 4, p. 193, « That initiation 
and inspection are symbols of ineffable silence, and of union with 
mystical natures, through intelligible visions.” Kas yap y wunos, 


MAb  EMOMTEIA, THS ACPYTOY Tryys ECTS TUUBOADY, Kas THS LOS Ta MUoTIKE 


* Apul. Metamorph. lib. ii. prope finem. 
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lin Twv vont Gacuatwy svwcews. Now, from all this, it may be 
inferred, that the most sublime part of erorresa or inspection, con- 
sisted in beholding the gods themselves invested with a resplendent 
light ; and that this was symbolical of those transporting visions, 
which the virtuous soul will constantly enjoy in a future state; 
and of which it is able to gain some ravishing glimpses, even while 
connected with the cumbrous vestment of body. 

But that this was actually the case, is evident from the following 
unequivocal testimony of Proclus in Plat. Repub. p. 380. Ey 


YOUT! MooDac, WOAAm OF TYNMATH =: UAAAATTOVTES PavovTos’ xa TOT 
6 


€ bey 
aromwroy avtwy meoBzBAnras dws, Tore G2 sis avipwasioy mopdyy eryN- 
WATITMEVOY, TOTE SE Sig MAADIOY TUMOY mLOEANA yowc. i.e. “ Inall initiae 
tions and mysteries, the gods exhibit many forms of themselves, 
and appear in a variety of shapes: and sometimes, indeed, an un- 
figured light of themselves is hurled forth to the view; sometimes 
this light is figured according to a human form, and sometimes 
it proceeds into a different shape.” ‘This doctrine, too, of divine 
appearances, in the mysteries, is clearly confirmed by Plotinus, 
Ennead. i. lib. 6. p- 55, and Ennead. 9. lib. 9. p- 700. And, in 
short, that magical evocation formed a part of the sacerdotal office 
in the mysteries, and that this was universally believed by all antie 
quity, long before the zera of the latter Platonists, is plain from the 
testimony of Hippocrates, or at least Democritus, in his ‘Treatise 
de Morbo Sacro. p. 86, fol. For speaking of those who attempt 
to cure this disease by magic, he observes: e yap ozAynymy Tz xabos- 
peiv, xa HAiy abate, yeiuwve Te nas evdiny mosey, xaos ouBoous xas 
UY LOUS, HOI Garxacoay afovoy xcs nv, xa T aAAa Ta To1oUTO Teome 
wavTa enieyovTas emioracbas, cits xqy ex TEAETON, esre xa e& adAng 
Tivos Young n mereTns Saciy ois Te ceived OF TaUTE |exiTybevovTer Cure Bee 
ewos yt Boxzoucs. x. A. 1. e. “ For if they profess themselves able to 
draw down the moon, to obscure the sun, to produce stormy and 
pleasant weather, as likewise showers of rain, and heats, and to 
render the sea and the earth barren, and to accomplish every thing 
else of this kind; whether they derive this knowledge from the 
Mysteries, or from some other institution or meditation, they ap- 
pear to me to be impious, from the study of such concerns.” From 
all which it is easy to see, how egregiously Dr. Warburton was 
mistaken, when, in p. 231 of his Divine Legation, he asserts, 
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“that the light beheld in the mysteries, was nothing more than 
an illuminated image which the priests had thoroughly purified.” 

But he is likewise no less mistaken, in transferring the in- 
junction given in one of the magic oracles of Zoroaster, to the 
business of the Eleusinian mysteries, and in perverting the meaning 
of the Oracle’s admonition. For thus the Oracle speaks : 

My Ovetws xadtong autortey ayarua, 
Ov yap yen mecvous de Sremery rpiy cwprce TEATOn, 

That is, « Invoke not the self-conspicuous image of nature, for you 
must not behold these things before your body has received the 
purification necessary to initiation.” Upon which he observes, 
“ that the self-conspicuous image was only a diffusive shining light, 
as the name partly declares.”' But this isa piece of gross ignor- 
ance, from which he might have been freed by an attentive perusal 
of Proclus on the Timzus of Plato: for in these truly divine 
commentaries we learn, “that the-moon is the cause of nature to 
mortals, and the self-conspicuous image of fontal nature.” Xedyyy 
feev aITIe TOIS Ovnrois ths Gucews, TO auTORTOY ayarAwa outa THs 
myyaice Guoews. in Tim. p. 260. If the reader is desirous of 
knowing what we are to understand by the fontal nature of which 
the moon is the image, let him attend to the following information, 
derived from a long and deep study of the ancient theology : for 
from hence I have learned, that there are many divine fountains 
contained in the essence of the demiurgus of the world; and that 
among these there are three of avery distinguished rank, viz. the 
fountain of souls, or Juno, the fountain of virtues, or Minerva, and 
the fountain of nature, or Diana. This last fountain too immediately 
depends on the vivific goddess Rhea; and was assumed by the 
Demiurgus among the rest, as necessary to the prolific production 
of himself. And this information will enable us besides to explain 
the meaning of the following passages in Apuleius, which, from 
not being understood, have induced the moderns to believe that 
Apuleius acknowledged but one deity alone. The first of these 
passages is in the beginning of the eleventh book of his Metamer- 
phosis, in which the divinity of the moon is represented as address- 
ing him in this sublime manner: En adsum tuis commota, Luci, 
precibus, rerum Natura parens, elementorum omaium domina, 


. 


* Divine Legation, p. 931, 
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seculorum progenies initialis, summa numinum, regina Manium, 
prima coclitum, Deorum Dearumque facies uniformis: que ceeli 
luminosa culmina, maris salubria flamina, inferorum deplorata 
silentia nutibus meis dispenso : cujus numen unicum, multiformi 
specie, ritu vario, nomine multijugo totus veneratur orbis. Me 
primigenii Phryges Pessinunticam nominant Deim matrem. Hine 
Autochthones Attici Cecropiam Minervam; illinc fluctuantes 
Cyprii Paphiam Venerem: Cretes sagittiferi Dictynnam Dianam; 
Siculi trilingues Stygiam Proserpinam ; Eleusinii vetustam Deam 
Cererem; Junonem alii, alii Bellonam, alii Hecaten, Rhamnusiam 
alii. Et qui nascentis dei Solis inchoantibus radiis illustrantur, 
ZEthiopes, Arriique, priscaque doctrina pollentes Aégyptii czerimo- 
niis me prorsus propriis percolentes appellant vero nomine reginam 
Isidem. That is, “ Behold, Lucius, moved with thy supplications, 
I am present; I, who am Nature, the parent of things, queen of 
all the elements, initial progenitor of ages, the greatest of divinities, 
queen of departed spirits, the first of the celestials, and the uniform 
appearance of gods and goddesses: who rule by my nod the lumin- 
ous heights of the heavens, the salubrious breezes of the sea, and 
the deplorable silences of the infernal regions ; and whose divinity, 
in itself but one, is venerated by all the earth, according toa 
multiform shape, various rites, and different appellations.—Hence 
the primitive Phrygians call me Pessinuntica, the mother of the 
gods; the native Athenians, Cecropian Minerva; the floating 
Cyprians, Paphian Venus; the asrow-bearing Cretans, Dictynnian 
Diana; the three-tongued Sicilians, Stygian Proserpine; and the 
inhabitants of Eleusis, the ancient goddess Ceres. Some again 
have invoked me as Juno, others as Bellona, others as Hecate, and 
others as Rhamnusia: and those who are enlightened by the 
emerging rays of the rising sun, the ®thiopians, Ariians, and 
Egyptians, powerful in antient learning, who reverence my divi- 
nity with ceremonies perfectly proper, call me by a true appellation 
queen Isis.” And, again in another place of the same book, he 
says of the moon: ‘ Te Superi colunt, observant Inferi: tu rotas 
orbem, luminas Solem, regis mundum, calcas Tartarum. Tibi 
respondent sidera, gaudent numina, redeunt tempora, serviunt ele- 
menta, &c.” That is, The supernal gods reverence thee, and 
those in the realms beneath attentively observe thy nod. Thou 
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rollest the heavens round the steady poles, dost illuminate the sun, 
govern the world, and tread on the dark realms of Tartarus. The 
Stars move responsive ,to thy command, the gods rejoice in thy di- 
vinity, the hours and seasons return by thy appointment, and the 
elements reverence thy decree.” For all this easily follows, if we 
consider it as addressed to the fontal deity of nature, subsisting in 
the Demiurgus, and which is the exemplar of that nature which 
ffourishes in the lunar orb, and throughout the material world, 
and from which the deity itself of the moon originally proceeds. 
Hence, as this fountain immediately depends on the vivific god- 
dess Rhea, the reason is obvious, why it was formerly worshipped 
as the mother of the gods: and as all the mundane are contained 
in the super-mundane gods, the other appellations are to be con- 
sidered as names of the several mundane divinities produced by 
this fountain, and in whose essence they are likewise contained. 


But to proceed with our inquiry, I shall, in the next place, prove 
7 ec. ° “a ° . e . 
that the different purifications exhibited in these rites, in conjunc- 


tion with initiation and inspection, were symbols of the gradation 
of virtues requisite to the reascent of the soul. And the first 
part, indeed, of this proposition respecting the purifications, im- 
mediately follows from the testimony of Plato in the passage al- 
ready adduced, in which he asserts, that the ultimate design of 
the mysteries was to lead us back to the principles from which we 
originally fell. For if the mysteries were symbolical, as is uni- 
versally acknowledged, this must likewise be true of the purifica- 
tions as a part of the mysteries; and as inward purity, of which 
the external is symbolical, can only be obtained by the exercise of 
the virtues, it evidently follows, that the purifications were symbols 
of the purifying moral virtues. And the latter part of the propo- 
sition may be easil” inferred, from the passage already cited from 
the Phzdrus of Plato, in which he compares initiation and inspec- 
tion to the blessed vision of intelligible natures ; an employment 
which can alone belong to the energies of contemplative virtue, 
But the whole of this is rendered indisputable by the following 
remarkable testimony of Olympiodorus, in his excellent MS. Com- 
mentary on the Phxdo of Plato. « In the sacred rites,” says he, 
« popular purifications are in the first place brought forth, and 
after these such as are more arcane. But in the third place, col- 
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lections of various things into one are received; after which fol- 
lows inspection. ‘The ethical and political virtues therefore are 
analogous to the apparent (or popular) purifications. But such of 
the cathartic virtues as banish all external impressions, correspond 
to the more occult purifications. ‘The theoretical energies about 
intelligibles, are analogous to the collections ; but the contraction 
of these energies into an indivisible nature, corresponds to initia- 
tion. And the simple self-inspection of simple forms, is analogous 


to epoptic vision.” Ori ev ross segois wyouvTo mev as mavdnuos xabag- 


oes. Eira ems ravrais anopontorscas peta Ge TavTas cucTageis ma- 
prAauBavoyto, Mab ET TavTaiC pungers® ev TEAss Ce exomTeias. Avado- 
YOUTs TOIvuy as Wey noixas xae wOAITIXES apeTas, TOS Eu Davecs xabapmos. 
Ai bs xabactixas orcas anmorxsvalovTas MavTa TA EXTOS TOS AMOLPYTOTEDOSS. 
Ai be HEQs TH yoyTa Gewoytinas Te eveprytias TaIg GuoTacecIV. Ab Sc Tou 
TwY TUYAICETEIS Sis TO HUSCIOTOY Tals puNTETIY. Ab be amAus Tov ama 
eBay autoWias tase exomricsc. And here I cannot refrain from no- 
ticing, with indignation mingled with pity, the ignorance and ar= 
rogance of modern critics, who pretend that this distribution of 
the virtues is entirely the invention of the latter Platonists, and 
without any foundation in the writings of Plato. And among the 
supporters of such ignorance, I am sorry to find Fabricius, in his 
ptolegomena to the life of Proclus. For nothing can be more 
obvious to every reader of Plato, than that in his Laws he treats 
of the political virtues; in his Phedo, and seventh book of the Re- 
public, of the cathartic; and in his Theztetus, of the contemplative 
and sublimer virtues. ‘This observation is indeed so obvious, in 
the Phzedo, with respect to the cathartic virtues, that no one but a 
verbal critic could read this dialogue and be insensible to its truth: 
for Socrates in the very beginning expressly asserts, that it is the 
business of philosophers to study to die, and to be themselves 
dead,' and yet at the same time reprobates suicide. What then can 
such a death mean but philosophical death ? And what is this 
but the true exercise of the cathartic virtues? But these poor 
men read only superficially, or for the sake of displaying some critical 
acumen in verbal emendations ; and yet with such despicable pre- 

* Kivévvevevos yap oa ruyyevovesy op9 


opIwe aemcopanves Qidocopeces AtAnPevers Tag aAAousy ove 


: ‘ , 
OUCLy DAG GUTCS EMETHCEVEVoLY HM aMeOryoKELy TEMG TEFVEVE, 


Plat. in Phed. 
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parations for philosophical discussion, they have the impudence to 
oppose their puerile conceptions to the decisions of men of elevated 
genius and profound investigation, who, happily freed from the 
danger and drudgery of learning any foreign language, directed all 
their attention without restraint to the acquisition of the most ex- 
alted truth. 


It only now remains that we prove, in the last place, that a re- 
presentation of the descent of the soul formed no inconsiderable 
part of these mystic shows. ‘This indeed is doubtless occultly in- 
sinuated by Virgil, when speaking of the souls of the blessed in 
Elysium, he adds, 


Has omnes, ubi mille rotam vulvere per annos, 
Letheum ad fluvium deus evocat agmine magno: 
Scilicet nnmemores supera ut convexa revis int, 
Rursus et incipiant in corpora velle reverti. 

But openly by Apuleius, in the following prayer which Psyche 
addresses to Ceres: Per ego te frugiferam tuam dextram istam 
deprecor, per ltificas messium cerimonias, per tacita sacra cis- 
tarum, et per famulorum tuorum draconum pinnata curricula, et 
glebz Siculz sulcamina, et currum rapacem, et terram tenacem, 
et illuminarum Proserpine nuptiarum demeacula, et cetera, que 
silentio tegit Eleusis, Attic sacrarium ; miserandz Psyches ani- 
mz, supplicis tux, subsiste. That is, «I beseech thee, by thy 
fruit-bearing right hand, by the joyful ceremonies of thy harvests, 
by the occult sacred concerns of thy cistz, and by the winged car 
of thy attending dragons, and the furrows of the Sicilian soil, and 
the rapacious chariot, and the dark descending ceremonies attending 
the marriage of Proserpine, and the ascending rites which accom- 
panied the luminous invention of thy daughter, and by other arcana 
which Eleusis the Attic sanctuary conceals in profound silence, re- 
lieve the sorrows of thy wretched supplicant Psyche.” For the 
rape of Proserpine signifies the descent of the soul, as is evident 
from the passage previously adduced from Olympiodorus, in which 
he says the soul descends Corically ; and this is confirmed by the 
authority of the philosopher Sallust, who, in his book de Diis et 
Mundo, p. 251, observes, “ That the rape of Proserpine is fabled 
to have taken place about the opposite equinoctial ; and by this the 
descent of souls is implied.” T]sgs youv ty evavtiay sonmepiay 9 THs 
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Kogys agmayn pudoroyerra: yever$as, o dy xabodos eors Tww Yuya. 
And as the rape of Proserpine was exhibited in the shows of the 
mysteries, as is clear from Apuleius, it indisputably follows, that 
this represented the descent of the soul, and its union with the 
dark tenement of body. Indeed if the ascent and descent of the 
soul, and its condition while connected with a material nature, were 
represented in the shows of the mysteries, it is evident that this 
was implied by the rape of Proserpine. And the former part of 
this assertion is manifest from Apuleius, when describing his ini- 
tiation, he says, in the passage already adduced, “1 approached 
the confines of death, and treading on the threshold of Proserpine, 
and being carried through all the elements, I came back again to 
my pristine situation.” And as to the latter part, it has been am- 
ply proved, from the highest authority, in the first division of this 
discourse. 

Nor must the reader be disturbed on finding that, according to 
Porphyry, as cited by Eusebius," the fable of Proserpine alludes 
to seed placed in the ground ; for this is likewise true of the fable, 
considered according to its material explanation. But it will be 
proper on this occasion to rise a little higher, and consider the va- 
rious species of fables, according to their philosophical distribu- 
tion; since by this means the present subject will receive an addi- 
tional elucidation, and the wisdom of the ancient authors of fables 
will be vindicated from the unjust aspersions of ignorant declaim- 
ers. I shall present the reader, therefore, with the following in- 
teresting division of fables, from the elegant book of the Platonic 
philosopher Sallust, on the gods and the universe. ‘ Of fables,” 
says he, ** some are theological, others physical, others animastic, 
(or relating to soul) others material, and lastly, others mixed from 
these.—Fables are theological which employ nothing corporeal, 
but speculate the very essences of the gods; such as the fable 
which asserts that Saturn devoured his children: for it insinuates 


nothing more than the nature of an intellectual god; since every 
intellect returns into itself. But we speculate fables physically 
when we speak concerning the energies of the gods about the 
world ; as when considering Saturn the same as time, and calling 
the parts of time the children of the universe, we assert that the 


+ Evang. Prepar, lib. 3. cap. 2. 
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children are devoured by their parent. But we émploy fables in 
an animastic mode, when we contemplate the energies of soul; 
because the intellections of our souls, though by a discursive 
energy they run into other things, yet abide in their parents. 
Lastly, fables are material, such as the Egyptians ignorantly em- 
ploy, considering and calling corporeal natures divinities : such as 
Iris, earth, Osiris, humidity, Typhon, heat: or, again, denomina- 
ting Saturn, water, Adonis, fruits, and Bacchus, wine. And, in- 
deed, to assert that these are dedicated to the gods, in the same 
manner as herbs, stones, and animals, is the part of wise men, 
but to call them gods is alone the province of fools and mad men ; 
anless we speak in the same manner as when, from established 
custom, we call the orb of the sun and its rays the sun itself. 
But we may perceive the mixed kind of fables, as well in many 
other particulars, as when they relate, that Discord, at a banquet 
of the gods, threw a golden apple, and that a dispute about it 
arising among the goddesses, they were sent by Jupiter to take 
the judgment of Paris, who, charmed with the beauty of Venus, 
gave her the apple in preference to the rest. For in this fable the 
banquet denotes the supermundane powers of the gods; and on 
this account they subsist in conjunction with each other: but the 
golden apple denotes the world, which, on account of its composi- 
tion from contrary natures, is not improperly said to be thrown 
by Discord, or strife. But again, since different gifts are im- 
patted to the world by different gods, they appear to contest with 
each other for the apple. And a soul living according to sense, 
(for this is Paris) not perceiving other powers in the universe, as- 
serts that the apple is alone the beauty of Venus. But of these spe- 
cies of fables, such as are theological belong to philosophers ; the 
physical and animastic to poets; but the mizxt to initiatory rites ; 
(reAerauc} since the intention of all mystic ceremonies is to conjoin 
us with the world and the gods.” 


—— a 
To be concluded in the next No. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


A series of domestic afflictions, alas! but too well known to you 
all, have followed in such quick succession the melancholy event 
which it was long since my duty to communicate, that, until the 
present hour, I have felt myself every way unequal to the trying 
task of announcing to you the death of our late noble and enlightened 
patron, the Earl of Minto ; an event so unlooked for and so painful- 
ly calamitous in its immediate effects, that, to use the energetic lan- 
guage of Mr. Muntinghe, “ it obliged us, as it were, to close our 
lips before the Almighty !” 

Strong, and extensive in their operation, were the ties which attach- 
ed that noble person to this colony—to the whole community of Ja- 
va—and especially to our society! A tender and parental care for 
the island of Java was publicly declared on different occasions, and 
proofs of it were received. The European community was saved by 
his humanity, and on his responsibility ; forthe native administra- 
tion, principles on which the whole of the present structure has been 
raised, were laid down ; and in every instance, the wish was evinced, 
to employ the successes of war as much in favor of the conquered 
as of the conqueror. 

It would not be proper, on this occasion, to enter into particulars ; 
but who does not gratefully recollect the general tenor of his Lord- 
ship’s conduct and demeanour while in Java, administering assis- 
tance with hisown hands to the maimed and wounded among 
the enemy; setting, in the midst of his victories, an example ot 
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moderation, and of simplicity of manners; never missing an oppor- 
tunity of doing even a momentary good; and conciliating, by 
these means, the mind of the public in such a degree, that enemies 
were rendered friends, and that the names of conqueror and sub- 
duer were lost in those of protector and liberator. 

Having paid this humble tribute to the memory of our departed 
patron, I proceed to notice those scientific and literary acquisitions 
which have either resulted from the inquiries set on foot by the So- 
ciety, or have otherwise fallen under its observation, since I had 
last the honor of publicly addressing you. 

Banca.—At that period, Dr. Horsefield had just commenced, un- 
der the instructions of government, his laborious researches in Banca. 
We have since seen those exertions brought to a close; and I have 
to report a collection of the most complete information regarding 
the position, geological structure and natural productions of that 
important island : the state of society has not been omitted in that 
investigation ; and satisfactory data have been furnished from which 
to estimate the present condition of its inhabitants, as well as to 
deduce plans for their progress and advancement in civilization and 
happiness. 

It is only during the late periods of the European establishments, 
that Banca has attracted notice. The discovery of the tin-mines 
about the twelfth year of the last century, first gave it celebrity ; 
but we can only date the commencement of scientific investigation, 
or European control, trom the time of its cession to the British 

overnment, in 1812. The Dutch government, it is true, set on 
Soot, at different periods; and some account of the population and 
produce of the country is contained in the earlier volumes of our 
transactions ; but those views being confined to commercial objects, 
and the despotic sway of the native government of Palambang still 
remaining absolute, but little was known of the country, beyond 
the extent of the produce in tin which it could annually export. 

In aid of the geographical description, and to point out the places 
referred to in the descriptions of the mines, and in the detail of the 
mineralogical and botanical remarks, Dr. Horsefield has constructed 
the outlines of a map, on which are laid down the principal rivers, 
the mountains and ridges of hills, with the settlements of the Ma- 
lays and Chinese, and the local subdivisions adopted by the original 
inhabitants. 

After completing a detailed geographical account of the island, 
and furnishing statistic tables of the population and produce, Dr. 
Horsefield proceeds to a narrative of the mineralogical appearances, 
as explanatory of the constitution of the mines, and of the geologi- 
cal history of the country. 

On the mineralogical constitution of Banca, he observes, that 
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the direction of the island being from north-west to south-east, it 
follows, not only the direction of Sumatra and the Malayan penin- 
sula, but also the great chain of Asiatic mountains, one of the many 
branches of which terminates in Ceylon, while another, traversing 
Arakan, Pegu, the Malayan peninsula, and probably Sumatra, sends 
off an inferior range through Banca and Billiton, where it may be 
considered to disappear. 

The elevated parts of Banca are observed to have the same consti- 
tution as the great continental chain, being composed principally of 
granite ; after which occurs a species of rock which Dr. Horsetield 
terms red tron-stone, extensively distributed in situations of second- 
ary elevation, in single rocks, or in veins covering large tracts of 
country. ‘I'racts composed of this rock are bounded by alluvial 
districts, which are again subdivided into undulating hills, gradually 
tising on others of apparently prior formation, and such as are low 
and level, of recent origin, and bordering on the mouths of the 
rivers. Those districts which, occurring in juxta-position with the 
primitive portions, fill that space between these latter and the veins 
of red iron-stone, or, again, between those and the alluvial parts, are 
stratified ; and the strata uniformly horizontally arranged. 

It is through these horizontal strata that the tin-ore is represented 
to be disseminated ; and, as far as has hitherto been remarked, it ap- 
pears to be either immediately under the surface, or at no great dis- 
tance from it. 

Another section of the report contains a view of the tin-mines, 
exhibiting a general enumeration of those worked at present, or in 
former periods ; with an account of the process of mining, and the 
economy of the mines. 

The process of mining in Banca is remarkable for its simplicity. 
It consists in an excavation, of a square or oblong form, made by 
digging perpendicularly to the beds or strata containing the ore, 
and in a proper application of the water to facilitate the labors of 
the miners, and the washing of the ore. There is no necessity in 
Banca, as in countries where the metal lies concealed in deep veins, 
to have recourse to difficult operations, or expensive machinery ; 
and the process, indeed, requires so little previous instruction, that 
it is mostly performed by persons whose only qualification is a ro- 
bust constitution. A favorable spot being selected, the pit is 
sketched out, a canal conducted from the nearest rivulet, and then, 
the miners excavate the soil until they arrive at the stratum contain- 
ing the ore, which is next deposited in heaps near the water, so as 
to be placed conveniently for washing: the aqueduct is lined with 
the bark of large trees, and, a stronger current being produced by 
the admission of more water, the heaps are thrown in, and agitated 
by the workmen ; the particles of the ore subsiding through their 
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gravity, and those of common earth being carried away by the cur- 
rent. 

When a sufficient quantity of ore is thus accumulated, the pro- 
cess of smelting commences :—this is also very minutely and accu- 
rately described by Dr. Horsefield: it is unnecessary to observe, that 
almost all the operations connected with the process of mining and 
refining of metal are performed by the Chinese. 

In his botanical pursuits, Dr. Horsefield has been peculiarly suc- 
cessful, his descriptions comprising a collection of upwards of five 
hundred plants, of which sixteen appear to be of doubtful genera, 

An account of the inhabitants, their mode of life and occupa 
tions, the state of agriculture, and the history of the different 
settlements, is introduced into this valuable report, which I hope 
will shortly appear in print, under the patronage of the East-India 
Company. In this expectation, and that I may not diminish the 
interest excited in its favor, or exceed the latitude with which I am 
invested, by more extensive drafts on the valuable information 
which it contains, I shall close these notices of Banca with a short 
account of the extent and character of the population, as it appeared 
to Dr. Horsefield, at an early period of the establishment of Eu- 
ropean influence. 

The inhabitants of Banca consist of Malays, Chinese, and indi- 
genes, of whom the latter are subdivided into Orang Gunung (men 
ofthe mountains) or Mountaineers; and Rayads or Orang Laut (men 
of the sea) orsea-people, The Malays are fewin number, ofa 
peaceable but indolent disposition, and of little importance in the 
affairs of the island. The Chinese in Banca preserve their original 
habits of industry, enterprise, and perseverance ; they are the most 
useful among the inhabitants, and indispensable in the labors of 
the mines. The general character of the Orang Gunung, or Moun- 
taineers, the original, and, perhaps, most interesting portion of the 
population, is rude simplicity. Dispersed over large tracts in the in- 
terior of the country, they live nearly in a state of nature, but sub- 
mit without resistance to the general regulations which have been 
established, and willingly perform the labors required of them; 
although their natural timidity, and wandering habits, render them, 
in a considerable degree, inaccessible to Europeans. -The Rayads are 
the remains of a peculiar people, so called, who, with their families 
and households, live in small prows, in the Bays of Jebus and Klabut, 
and obtain subsistence by fishing and adventure. Particulars of the 
Mountaineers and Rayads will form a separate notice. 

Bornzo—In Borneo, if we have not enjoyed the advantage of 
scientific inquiry, we have yet added considerably to our stogk of in- 
formation, in a more correct knowledge of the character and ha- 
bits of the native population; in the collection of vocabylaries of vati- 
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ous dialects of the country ; and in the acquisition of many interest- 
ing particulars regarding the extensive colonies of Chinese, by whom 
the gold-mines of this latter island are worked. 

Some notices have been received of ruins of temples, of statues 
and dilapidated cities in Borneo, and of the existence of various in- 
scriptions, in different parts of the country, in characters unknown 
either to the Chinese, Malays, or Dayacs, but the information yet 
obtained is too vague, and, in some instances, too contradictory, to 
be relied upon ; and the question, whether this island, at any for- 
mer period, rose to any considerable degree of greatness, must yet re- 
main undecided. Embanking, as it were, the navigable pathway be- 
tween the eastern and western hemispheres, and lying contiguous to 
the most populous regions of the globe (China and Japan), there 
can be little doubt but at one period it must have risen far above its 
present state of degradation and neglect. That Borneo was visited, 
many centuries ago, by the Chinese and Japanese, is well establish- 
ed ; but whether it was ever more extensively colonized by either of 
those nations, than it is at present from China, must be left to future 
inquiry. Porcelain, jars, plates, vases, and earthen utensils of vari- 
ous descriptions, the manufacture of China and Japan, are frequent- 
ly discovered in different parts of the country ; and such jis the ve- 
neration in which these articles, so found, are held, that a single jar 
of this description has been known to be purchased by Dayacs of the 
interior, for a sum little short of two hundred pounds sterling. They 
are prized by the Dayacs as the supposed depositaries of the ashes of 
their forefathers. 

I would here take notice of the information collected concerning 
the different tribes of Dayacs which have come under consideration, 
but that the detail might appear misplaced in the very general view 
of the subject which I am of necessity compelled to take. I will 
only observe, that from a comparative vocabulary of as many of their 
dialects as are at present accessible, they appear to differ but little 
from the Malayan ; that of the numerous tribes distinguished by their 
names and other peculiarities, several are represented as tattooed ; 
and that some have curled hair, and resemble the Papuas. 

In the vicinity of Banjar-masin no opportunity of increasing our 
information has been suffered to be lost. Mr. Alexander Hare, the 
founder of the interesting colony established in the southern part of 
the island, has himself penetrated across the south-west peninsula ; 
and, as confidence advances, we may look toa more extensive inter- 
course with the rude and scattered tribes of the interior. 

Cer.eses.—Ima former discourse [ took occasion to notice, that the 
most prominent people on Celebes where the Bugis and Macassars ; 
thatthough speaking differentlanguages, their respective races used the 
same written character ; and that the Mahomedan religion prevailed 
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generally in those parts of the islands which might be considered to 
have at all advanced from a state of barbarism. 

Confining our observations to the south-western limb of this 
whimsically-shaped island, we may infer, that notwithstanding the 
country has generally declined since its intercourse with Europeans, 
it may still be reckoned populous, compared with many of the islands 
of the east. The population has been roughly estimated at about a 
million ; but the data, on which this estimate was formed, are not to 
be unreservedly relied upon. 

About the period of the first arrival of Europeansin the East, 
the Macassar and Bugis tribes were among the principal dealers in 
spices, and the Isle of Celebes was nearly under the authority of a 
single sovereign. On the breaking down of that great empire, seve- 
ral of the minor states submitted to European administration ; while 
the support given to the authority of Boni, and the monopoly of the 
spice-trade by Europeans, effectually reduced the political influence 
of the ancient state of Goa. 

The most ancient state, of which tradition makes mention in Ce- 
lebes, is Luhu or Luwu, situated in the inner part of the Bay of Boni; 
and the Galigas, or historical romances, are replete with the adven- 
tures and exploits of Sewira Gading, the first chief of that country, 
and who is said to have extended his dominions to the straits of Ma- 
lacca. Next to Luhu, the empire of Goa has the greatest claims 
to antiquity ; and a period is mentioned when this state extended 
its influence to Achin, Manilla, Sulu, Ternate, and the whole of the 
spice-islands. 

In 1663, Rajah Palaka visited Batavia, and, in 1666, co-operated 
with the Dutch government against the native states on the coast of 
Sumatra : from this period the authority of Boni advanced, until the 
recent arrangements by the British government. 

The Macassar and Bugis tribes are known to be the most bold, 
adventurous, and enterprizing of allthe people of the Eastern Islands. 
They were formerly celebrated for their fidelity and their courage ; 
and, for this reason, were employed, like the Swiss in Europe, in 
foreign armies. They served in those of Siam, Camboja, and other 
countries, and also as guards to their own princes. 

The most singular political feature in Celebes, is that of an elective 
monarchy, limited by an aristocracy generally hereditary, and exer- 
cising feudal authority over the minor chiefs and population, at all 
times prepared to take the field ; a constitution of civil society which, 
however common in Europe, is perhaps, without parallel in Asia, 
where we seldom witness any considerab!e departure from the des- 
potic sway of an individual. The whole of the states, in that por- 
tion of Celebes to which I have alluded, are constituted on the pecu- 
liar principle stated :-the prince is chosen from the royal stock by « 
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certain number of counsellors, who also possess the right of subse- 
quently removing him. These counsellors are themselves elected 
from particular families of the hereditary chiefs of provinces; and 
such is their influence, that the prince can neither go to war, nor 
indeed, adopt any public measure, except in concert with them. 
They have the charge of the public treasure, and also appoint the 
ptime minister. The prince cannot himself take the personal com- 
mand of the army ; but the usage of the country admits of a tempo- 
rary resignation of office for this purpose ; in which case a regent 
succeeds provisionally to the rank of chief, and carries on the af- 
fairsof governmentinconcert withthe majority of thecouncil. Women 
and minors are eligible to election in every department of the state, 
from the prince down to the lowest chief : and, when this takes place, 
an additional officer, having a title which literally means support,” 
or “prop,” is appointed to assist. Some variation 1s observable, in the 
different states. In Boni, the prince is elected by the Orang Pitu, 
or seven hereditary counsellors. In Goa, the prince is chosen by ten 
counsellors, of whom the first minister, termed Bechara Buta, is 
one. This last officer is himself first appointed by the Council of 
Nine, termed the Nine Banners of the Country ; but in the exercise 
of his office he possesses very extraordinary powers. He can even re- 
move the prince himself, and call upon the electors to make another 
choice. The inferior chiefs or krains, who administer the dependent 
province, are appointed by the government, and not elected by a pro- 
vincial council, although in the exercise of their office their power 
is in like manner limited. The number of the council varies, in dif- 
ferent provinces, from two to seven. 

War is decided upon in the council of state ; and so forcibly is the 
desperate ferocity and barbarism of the people depicted bythe conduct 
they observe on these occasions, and in their subsequent proceedings 
towards their enemies, that however revolting the contemplation of 
such a state of society may be, it forms too striking a trait in their 
character to be omitted. War being decided upon by the prince in 
council, the assembled chiefs, after sprinkling their banners with 
blood, proceed to take a solemn oath, by dipping their creeses in a 
vessel of water, and afterwards dancing around the bloody banner, 
with frantic gesture and a strange contortion of the body and limbs, 
so as to give the extended creese a tremulous motion. Each severally 
imprecates the vengeance of the Deity against his person, if he violates 
his vow. An enemy is no sooner slain, than the body is decapitated, 
and treated with every indignity which the barbarous triumph of 
savages can dictate. The heads are carried on poles, or sent in to 
the lord-paramount. Some accounts go se far as to represent them 
devouring the ~aw heart of their subdued enemy, and whatever sha- 
dow of doubt humanity may throw over this appalling fact, it cannot 
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be denied that their favourite meal is the raw heart and bloed of the 
deer. This latter repast is termed Lor dara, or the feast of the Bloody 
Heart, which they are said to devour, as among the Battas, in the 
season when limes and salt are plentiful. 

This, however, is viewing them on the worst side of their charac- 
ter, with immediate reference to their conduct in war, and the practi- 
ces found to prevail among that portion of the population laboring 
under restrictions on foreign commerce : there are other points of 
view in which it may be more favorably considered. 

The inhabitants of the Wadju districts in particular, are celebra- 
ted for their enterprize and intelligence—extending their commerei- 
al speculations, with a high character for honorable and fair deal- 
ing, from the western shores of Siam to the eastern coast of New 
Holland. Women, as before observed, take an active part in all pub- 
lic concerns, and are, in no instance, secluded from society, being 
on a perfect equality with the men. The strongest attachment that 
is conceivable is felt for ancient customs, and relics of antiquity are 
held in the highest possible veneration. They are slow and delibe- 
rate in their decisions, but these, once formed, are final. Agreements 
once entered into are invariably observed on their part, and a Bugis 
is never known to swerve from his bargain. That natural polite- 
ness which characterizes the various nations and tribes distinguished 
by wearing the criss or creese, is no where more forcibly exhibited 
than among the inhabitants of Celebes. ‘Their minor associations 
are held together by all the attachment and warmth which have 
distinguished the clans of North Britain. The same bold spirit of 
independence and enterprize distinguishes the lower orders; while 
the pride of ancestry, and the romance of chivaJry, are the delight of 
the higher classes. Attached to the chace as an amusement, rather 
than as the means of subsistence, the harvest is no sooner reaped, 
than every feudal chief, with his associates and followers, devotes 
himself to its pursuits. The population being equally at the com- 
mand of the feudal lord, whethet in time of peace or war, agricul- 
tural pursuits, beyond: what may procure a bare subsistence, are 
but little attended to. The usual share of the crop, at the disposal 
of the chief, isa tithe termed sima ; and this, with a few imposts 
in the bazars, and the services of the people, constitute the revenue 
of the state. 

The languages and literature of the Celebes require a more ex- 
tended and detailed view than it is possible to take of either on 
the preseut occasion. I shall therefore only briefly observe, that the 
languages prevalent throughout these states appear to have been, at 
no very remote period, one and the same; but the various revolu- 
tions which first raised the power of Goa, and subsequently eleva- 
ted that of Boni toa still higher importance, have, in separating the 
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states under two distinct authorities, given rise to two prevailing 
dialects, now assuming the appellation of two distinct languages. Of 
these, the language of Goa or’ Macassar is peculiarly soft and is 
considered to be the more easy of acquisition, but not so copious 
as that of the Bugis. Whether the Bugis language contains any por- 
tion of a more ancient language than either (of which traces are said 
to exist in some old manuscripts of the country,) or, from commer- 
cial intercourse with other states, has adopted more foreign terms, 
is yet to be determined. The written character is nearly the same; 
the Macassars, however, using more consonant sounds than the Bu- 
gis. The same practice of softening the abrupt or harsh sound of 
a word ending in a consonant, by attaching a final a or o, so gene- 
ral in almost every tongue of the archipelago, is common to, and, I 
believe, invariably observed in both these languages. The possible 
existence of a language distinct from and anterior to those now in use, 
is a subject well deserving enquiry. 

The Bugis trace back their history to Sawira Geding, whom they 
represent to have proceeded in immediate descent from their heaven- 
ly mediator, Bitara Guru, and to have been the first chief of any 
celebrity in Celebes. He reigned, as I before observed, over Luhu, the 
most ancient kingdom of Celebes : and a lapse of time, equal to seven 
descents, is said to have taken piace before the establishment of Bo- 
ni. Both this chieftain, and the founder of the empire of Goa, are 


represented to have been oo navigators and foreigners; or, ac- 


cording to the romance of native tradition, deities sent from heaven 
to govern and take care of them. The inhabitants of Macassar have 
no idea by what means, or at what period, the present form of go- 
vernment, of the nine Glarang, and the Bichara Buta of Goa, was 
established. 

Literary compositions, in both the Macassar and Bugis langua- 
ges, are numerous. They consist principally in historical accounts 
of the different states, since the introduction of Mahomedanism, 
which is represented to have taken place so late as the early part of 
the sixteenth century ; and in guligas or collections of traditions, re- 
garding more early times, of romances and poetical compositions, in 
which love, war, and the chace, are the favorite themes. ‘They in- 
clude a paraphrase of the Koran, and several works, evidently trans- 
lated from the Javanese and Arabic, and many in common with the 
Malayu ; also works on judicial astrology, and collections of institu- 
tionsand customs which have all the force of law ; and each prin- 
cipal state adopts the practice of duly recording every public event 
of importance, as it occurs. 

Java. I shall not longer detain you with notices of our neighbours, 
while so wide and interesting a field attracts attention at home. In 
Java, and in that range of islands which modern geographers have 
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classed under the denomination of the Sunda Islands, I have hither- 
to refrained from noticing the extensive traces of antiquity, foreign 
intercourse, and national greatness, which are exhibited in the nu- 
merous monuments of a former worship, in the ruins of dilapidated 
cities, and in the character, the institutions, the language, and the lite- 
rature of the people, from the hope that abler pens would have at- 
tempted a more correct sketch than either my humble abilities or li- 
mited information enable me to contemplate or embrace. The sub- 
ject is so extensive, so new, so highly interesting, that I must claim 
your indulgence, if, in aiming at conciseness in representing the ap- 
pearances and facts which have most forcibly struck my attention, 
many still more important particulars pass unnoticed. 

On the peculiar province of Dr. Horsefield, to whom I am indebt- 
ed for whatever information I possess on the natural history of the 
island, I shall not further trespass, than by adverting to the extensive 
and almost endless variety which these regions present in every 
branch of his pursuits. One observation, however, as connected 
with the earlier history of Java, in explaining the high fertility of 
its soil in comparison with that of the Malayan peninsula and 
Sumatra may deserve notice in this place. From the result of every 
investigation yet made, the geological constitution of Java appears 
to be exclusively volcanic, without any admixture whatever of the 
primitive or secondary mountains of the Asiatic continent; while, 
on the contrary, Sumatra, with Banca, as before noticed, appear to 
be a continuation and termination of the immense chain of moun- 
tains which pervades great part of Asia, and runs off finally in a di- 
rection north-west to south-east. Java deviates from the direction 
‘ of Sumatra and the peninsula of Malacca, in striking off directly 

west and east. In this direction it is followed by the larger of the 
adjacent islands of Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Endi, and Timor; 
_ and by many smaller, which contribute to constitute an extensive 
series. This direction, as well as the constitution of all the islands 
enumerated, indicates the existence of an extensive volcanic chasm 
in this part of the globe, running, for many degrees, almost parallel 
with the equator. The consequences of Java’s being exclusively vol- 
canic are, that while Sumatra abounds in metals, Java, generally 
speaking, is destitute of them; that, while in Sumatra there are 
many extensive tracts, sterile, and unfavorable to vegetation, Java, 
with few exceptions, is covered with a soil in the highest degree 
fertile, luxuriant and productive of every species of vegetation. 

Referring to the ample details of the mineralogy of Rem which 
the scientific and persevering exertions of Dr. Horsefield have ena- 
bled us to include in our present volume, I shall, on this branch of 
our pursuits, only observe, that catalogues and collections of the 
varieties in the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, as they 
have been found to exist on Java, have been formed by this gentle- 
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mar, who is at preserit engaged in exploring the districts lying to 
the east and south of Suracarta, with the view of completing mate- 
rials for the natural history of Java. His Flora Javana is already far 
advaficed. The geography of plants is a subject to which he has 
particularly directed his researches. From the extensive range of the 
thermometer between the high and the low lands, Java presents to 
the botanist, at the least, six distinct associations of plants or floras, 
indigenous to as many climates, defined by their comparative eleva- 
tion above the level of the sea. 

If, to the naturalist, Java exhibits these extensive and wonderful 
vafieties, to the antiquary, the philologist and the philosopher, she 
offers, in like manner, subjects of equal novelty, and even of higher 
interest ; whether we investigate the splendid remains of her tem- 
ples and her cities, her languages and her literature ; or the charac- 
ter; institutions and customs of her inhabitants. 

To attempt any satisfactory description of the various monuments 
of atitiquity, and of a former worship, which are to be found in al- 
most every district of the island, would be impracticable on the pre- 
sent occasion ; and, with the exception of a few notices, I must con- 
tent ~ pe with assuring you, that however deficient we may be in 
scientific information, or in a knowledge of the mythology sacred to 
which these monuments may have been reared, measures have been 
taken that a tecord, to be depended upon for exactnessat least, 
should exist of the actual remains of Hinduism in Java. I am indebted 
to Captain Baker, who is now actively engaged in these pursuits, 
for the most accurate sketches of the present appearance of the most 
important of these ruins as well as for ground plans and elevations 
of the principal temples, with notices of much valuable information 
which is to be collected of theit origin, object, and history. 

You are aware that the most splendid of these monuments are to 
be found at Prambanan, Boro Bodo and Singa Sari. Of the first an 
interesting description is given in the last volume of our transac- 
tions, by our highly esteemed friend, Colonel Mackenzie. © Circum- 
stances have since admitted of a more minute investigation ; and our 
information, as far as regards their present state, is much more com- 
plete. These extensive ruins lay claim to the highest antiquity ; and, 
considering the vicinity of the temples to have been the seat of the 
earliest monarchy in Java, I may be permitted, in the words of Cap- 
taiti Baker, to lament the contrast of the present times, with “ times 
long since past.” Nothing,” he observes, “can exceed the air of 
melancholy, desolation, and ruin, which this spot presents ; and the 
feelings of every visitor must be forcibly in unison with the scene 
of surrounding devastation, when he reflects upon the origin of this 
once venerated, hallowed spot; the seat and proof of the perfection 
of arts now no longer in existence in Java ; the type and emblem of 
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a religion no longer acknowledged, and scarcely known among them 
by name : when he refleets upon that boundless profusion of active, 
unwearied skill and patience, the noble spirit of generous emulation, 
the patronage and encouragement which the arts and sciences must 
have received, and the calennties wealth and resources which the 
Javanese of those ‘times must have possessed !” 

In attempting to describe the Chandi Sewo, or Thousand Tem- 
ples, which form a principal part of these ruins, he laments his in- 
ability to convey any adequate ideas, satisfactory to his own mind, 
even of the actual dismantled state of this spleridid seat of magnifi- 
cence and of the arts.—” Never,” he observes, “ have I met with 
such stupendous, laborious and finished specimens of human la- 
bor, and of the polished, refined taste of ages long since forgot, 
and crowded together in so small a compass, as characterize and are 
manifested in this little spot ; and, though, I doubt not, there are 
some remains of antiquity in other parts of the globe more worthy 
the eye of the traveller, or the pencil of the artist, yet Chandi Sewo 
must ever rank with the foremost in the attractions of curiosity, 
or of antiquarian research.” 

I have preferred giving you the words of Captain Baker, while 
the subject was fully impressed on his mind, and while in the midst 
of the objects which he contemplated :—there is a feeling excited 
at such a moment that gives a coloring to the picture, and which 
is weakened in the faded tints of a more distant view. 

Next to Prambanan, the ruins of Boro Bodo may be ranked as 
temarkable for grandeur in design, peculiarity of style, and ex- 
quisite workmanship. This temple is in the district of Boro, 
Junder the residency of the Kadu, whence I presume it takes its 
name; Bodo being either a termof contempt, cast upon it by the 
Mahometans, or erroneously so pronounced, instead of Bud 
ho—which, in its general acceptation, in the Javanese language, is 
synonimous with ancient, or heathen. It is built so as to crown the 
upper part of a small hill, the summit terminating in a dome. ‘The 
building is square, and is composed of seven terraces rising one 
above the other, each of which is enclosed by stone walls; the 
ascent to the different terraces being by four flights of steps, lead- 
ing from four principal entrances, one on each side of the square. 
On the top are several small latticed domes, the upper part 
terminating in one of a larger circumference. In separate niches, 
or rather temples, at equal distances, formed in the walls of the 
several terraces, are contained upwards of three hundred stone im- 
ages of devotees, in a sitting posture, and being each above three 
feet high. Similar images are within the domes above; and in 
compartments in the walls, both within and without, are carved 
in relief, and in the most correct and beautiful style, groupes of 
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figures, containing historical scenes and mythological cersmonies,. 
supposed to be representations of a principal part, either of the 
Ramayan or Mahabrat. The figures and costume are evidently 
Indian ; and we are at a loss whether most to admire the extent 
and grandeur of the whole construction, or the beauty, richness 
and correctness of the sculpture. 

The name, and resemblance of the images which surround 
this temple to the figure of Budha, has induced an opinion that 
it was exclusively confined to the worship of that deity; but it 
should be noticed, that in the immediate vicinity of this large tem- 
ple, and evidently connected with it, are the remains of several 
smaller temples, constructed much after the fashion of the temples 
at Prambanan, and containing a variety of sculptures and images of 
the Brahminical worship. A large but mutilated stone figure of 
Brahma was found in a field hard by; and as there are images si- 
milarly resembling Budha to be found at Prambanan, it would 
seem, that if they are ascertained to represent that deity, these build- 
ings must have been erected at a period when the worship was 
not separated. 

Although the general design of this temple differs from those 
at Prambanan, a similar style of sculpture and decoration is ob- 
servable ; and the same may be also traced in the ruins at Singa 
Sari, situated in the Residency of Pasaruan, where are still'to be 
found images of Brahma, Mahadewa, Ganesa, the Bull Nandi, and 
others, of the most exquisite workmanship, and in a still higher 
degree of preservation than any remaining at Prambanan or Boro 
Bodo 


One ofthe most extraordinary monuments in this quarter, how- 
ever, is an immense colossal statue of a man resting on his hams, 
of the same character as the porters at Prambanan, lying on its face, 
and adjacent to a terrace, on which it was originally placed. This 
statue measures in length about twelve feet, breadth between the 
shoulders nine feet and a half, and at the base nine feet and a half, 
with corresponding dimensions in girth, cut from one solid stone. 
The statue seems evidently to have fallen from the adjacent eleva- 
ted terrace; although it is difficult to reconcile the probability of 
its having been elevated to such a station, with reference to any 
traces we now have of the knowledge of mechanics by the Javanese. 
To have raised it by dint of mere manual labor would appear, at 
the present day, an Herculean task. The terrace is about eighteen 
feet high. A second figure, of the same dimensions, has since been 
discovered in the vicinity of the above ; and, when the forest shall 
be cleared, some traces of the large temple to which they formed the 
approach may probably be found. Not far from Singa Sari, which 
was once the seat of empire, and in the district of Malang, are 
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several interesting ruins of temples, of similar construction, and of 
the same style of ornament. 

These buildings must have been raised at a period when the high- 
est state of the arts existed, and constructed at no very distant date 
from each other. Conside:ed in this view, they serve very forcibly 
and decidedly to corroborate the historical details of the country, 
which are found to exist in the different written compositions and 
dramatic entertainments. 

In noticing the more prominent remains of antiquity, as they are 
to be traced from the architecture and sculpture of former days, I 
should be wanting in attention, and indeed in a due respect to the 
popular tradition and the still received opinion of the Javans, did 
I not speak of Gunung Prahu, a mountain, or rather a range of 
mountains, (for there are no less than twenty-nine points or sum- 
mits, which have distinct names,) situated on the northern side of 
the island, and inland between Samarang and Pacalongan, the sup- 
posed residence of Arjuno, and of the demi-gods and heroes who 
distinguished themselves in the B’rata Yud’ha, or Holy War. Here, 
the ruins of the supposed palace of the chief—the abode of Bima, 
his followers and attendants, are exhibited; and so rich was once 
this spot, in relics of antiquity, that the village of Kali Babar, situ- 
ated at the foot of the mountain, is stated to have paid its rents, 
from time immemorial, in gold melted down from the golden ima- 
ges here discovered. So great, indeed, has been the desire to meet 
the courtly thirst for these interesting relics, that, I regret to say, 
many of the buildings, composed of a material less in demand, 
have suffered premature dilapidation on this account. Several inte- 
resting remains have recently been discovered by Major Johnson, 
resident at the Court of the Susunan; and, among these, the ruins 
at Suku deserve particular notice. But I have already trespassed 
on a subject which it is impossible to treat well, except in detail, 
and with reference to drawings of the extensive vari of erections, 
edifices, images, and poetical creations, which abo in Java. 

As connected with these early and splendid monuments of the 
former high state of the arts in Java, and illustrative of the history 
of the country, are to be noticed the great variety of inscriptions 
found in different parts of the island. Fac-similies of most of these 
have been taken; and I am happy to add, that we have succeeded 
in decyphering some of the most interesting. The character on the 
stone found at Prambanan is no doubt one of the Dewa Nagri 
characters of India; and, with the exception of a few characters 
discovered at Singa Sari, on the backs of stone images, the only 
specimen yet discovered of this peculiar formation. 

From the vicinity of the former kingdom of Jong’golo, not far dis- 
tant from the modern Surabaia, have been brought several large 
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stones, of the shape of English tombstones, covered with inscrip. 
tions in the ancient Javanese character, and in the Kawt ; 
translations (or rather paraphrases, for they principally contain pray- 
ers and invocations to the Deity, in a language the meaning of a few 
words only of which are retained, while the idiom and grammatical 
construction has long been lost,) have been made, and will be found 
in the pages of our Transactions. It has fallen to my lot to succeed, 
not only in decyphering the MSS. recently discovered in Cheribon, 
but also the inscriptions on the copper plates so long deposited a- 
mong the records of our society as unintelligible ; the results will 
be communicated to the society in another bem, and the subject 
will be more particularly adverted to, when speaking of the langua- 
ges and literature. 

- Ehese inscriptions, which, in general, contain dates, are of the 
first importance in enabling us to trace the source whence the lan- 
guage and literature may have flowed, and to satisfy our minds of 
the prevailing worship at any particular period. It is only by an as- 
semblage of as many data as can be collected, from this source, from 
the remains of the arts, from the language, literature, and in- 
stitutions of the people of the present day, compared with the best in- 
formation we can procure of other countries of the East, which may 
have been civilized at.an earlier period, that we can come at any fair 
and just result. ‘The question is too extensive, too important to be 
lightly treated, or to be decided upon from any pre-conceived opini- 
on or partial views. 

Did not other striking and obvious proofs exist of the claims of Java 
to be considered at one period far advanced in civilization, it might 
he sufficient to bring forward the perfection of the language, the ac- 
cession which that language must in earlier times have received from 
a distant but highly cultivated source, and the copiousness for which 
it stands so peculiarly and justly distinguished. 

An the island of Java, two general languages may be considered 
as prevalent. The Sunda language, which prevails in the western, 
and the Javanese, which is the language of the districts east of Che- 
ribon. ‘The first is a simple dialect accommodated to all the purpo- 
$28 of the mountainous classes who speak it, and perhaps differs from 
the Javanese, not so much in its construction, as in the portion of 
¢ziginal.and of Malayan words which it contains. One-fourth of the 
language, at the least, may be considered to be the same as the Ja- 
Yanese ;.another fourth is perhaps original ; and the remaining half 
Majayan. At what period this extensive portion of the Malayan was 
adopted, or whether any part or the ‘whole of this portion may not 
originally have formed the common language of this part of the coun- 
try, is yet tobe decided. In-the Javanese, or language of the east- 
ern division of the island, and:alsq of the lowet parts of Bantam 
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and Cheribon, the natural or vernacular language in like manner con- 
tains a considerable number of words in common with the Mala 

and the general principles of construction are found to have a stri- 
king accordance. We thus find strong proofs in support of one com- 
mon origin of the prevailing languages of the Archipelago, notwith- 
standing that a large portion of the Malayan words now used in Java 
may be ascertained to have been received at a comparatively recent 
date, and in the course of long and continued intercourse with the 
neighbouring countries. 

The Javanese language, properly so called, is distinguished’ by 
division between what may be considered as the vernacular language 
of the country, used by the common people among themselves, and 
which is adopted when addressing an inferior, and what may be con. 
sidered as a second or court language, adopted by all inferiors when 
addressing a superior. The same construction, as well as thé idiom 
of the language, is, I believe, pretty generally preserved in both 'the 
Janguages ; the latter, however, consists of a more extensive’ class OF 
foreign words which would appear to have been picked and ciilléd 
for the purpose. Where different words have not been found’ from 
the common language of the country, an arbitrary variation in the 
sound of the word belonging to the common language is adopted, as 
in changing the word progo into pragi, dadt into dados, Jawa'into 
Jawi, &c. and, the more effectually to render the polité lan 
distinct, not only are the affirmatives and negatives, as well pp 24 
pronouns and prepositions varied, but the auxiliary verbs and _parti- 
cles are in general different. 

So effectually, indeed, does this arbitrary distinction prevail, that 
in the most common occurrences and expressions, the language 
that would be used by a superior bears not the slightest resemblance 
to what, with the same object, would be used by an inferior. Thus 
when a superior would say to an inferior “¢ You have been sick a’ve= 
ry long time,” he would in the common or vernacular language use 

e words “ Lawas teman goni loro,” while an inferior, using the 
court language, would to the same purport say, “ Lami leras geni- 
pun sakit.” If the former would ask the question “is your child a 
boy or a girl ?” he would use the words, “* Anak kiro wadon opo la- 
nang ?” but the latter would express himself, « Putro hijang’ an 
diko, estrt punopo ?” Again, would the former observe “ That the 
people of Java, both men and women, like to preserve the hair of 
the head,” he would say “ Wongpulu Jawa lanang wadon podo 
ng’ ing’ u rambut ;” while the latter would use the words, « Tetiang 
heng nusa Jawi estrijalar sami ng ing a@remo, &c.” 

It is not, however, to be supposed that these languages are so se- 
parated that the one is studied and attained exclusively of the other’; 
for, while one is the language of address, the other must be that‘of 
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¥eply ; and the knowledge of both is indispensable to those who have 
occasion to communicate with persons of a different rank from them. 
selves. In the polite language, Kawi words are frequently introdu- 
ced by the party, either to show his reading, or evince a higher 
mark of respect. The Kawi however, is, more properly a dead lan- 
guage, the language of literary compositions of the higher class ; 
and is, to the Javanese, what the Sanscrit is to the languages of 
Hindostan, and the Pali to the Birman and Siamese : how far it may 
assimilate to either, must rémain to be decided by more accurate 
comparison and observation, than we have yet had opportunity to 
make. It is in this language that the more ancient and celebrated ot 
the literary performances of the country are written ; and it is pro- 
bable that it will be found, that while the general language of Java 
possesses, in common with all the more cultivated languages of the 
archipelago, a considerable portion of Sanscrit terms, the court-lan- 
is still more replete with them ; and that the Kawi, and parti- 
cularly that which is reckoned most ancient, and which is decyphered 
frem inscriptions on stone and copper-plates, is almost pure aaa 
The construction and idiom in these inscriptions is no longer com- 
prehended by the Javanese, and there are but few whose intelli- 
gence, and acquaintance with the terms used, enables them to give 
even a faint notion of their meaning. Examples of these languages, 
taken from the B’rata Yud’ha, and from some of the inscriptions al- 
luded to, will appear in the new volume of our Transactions. 

To facilitate the acquirement of a language in its nature so exten- 
sive and varied as that of the Javanese, a method is adopted simi- 
lar to what I understand is known in India, of classing the synonyms 
in such a manner asto connect them in the memory, by stringing 
them in classes, according to the natural chain of our ideas; the col- 
lection or vocabulary so composed is termed doso nomo, literally ten 
names, and in point of fact there are but few words in the language 
which have not at least so many synonyms.—An example of this 
mode of instruction and of assisting the memory is also included in 
our volume as illustrative, not only of the method alluded to, but of 
the great delicacy and variety of the language. 

I am happy to report that very extensive vocabularies, not only 
of both divisions of the Javanese, including the Kawi, but of the 
Sunda, and of the dialects of Madura and Bali, with notices of the 
varieties in particular districts and mountain-tribes, have been col- 
lected and that whenever our more intimate acquaintance with the 
written compositions of the country may afford the test of some ex- 
perience in aid of what has already been done, the grand work of a 
grammar and dictionary may be accomplished. This has long been 
our first and grand desideratun.. 

In both the Sunda and Javanese languages the same written 
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character is in use; and it has not yet been traced whether the for- 
mer ever had a separate written character or not; at a place, how- 
ever, called Batu Tulis, on the site of the ancient capital of Pajaja- 
ran, is preserved an inscription on stone in very rude characters; 
and several similar inscriptions in the same character have been re- 
cently discovered at Kwali in Cheribon, where some of the descen- 
dants of the princes of Pajajaran took refuge. This character, till 
lately, appeared widely different from any other yet noticed in Java, 
but 1s now found to contain some of the letters and vowel marks in 
common with the Javanese. The date inscribed on the stone at 
Batu Tulis has fortunately been decyphered, and the character was 
doubtlessly used by the Sunda people, at the period of the destruc- 
tion of the western government of Pajajaran. 

No less than seven different characters are represented to have been 
in use at different periods of Javanese history; and although those 
at present adopted appear at first sight to be very different. from 
the more ancient, yet, on examination, the one may without much 
difficulty be traced to the other, by observing the gradual alterations 
made from time to time. Specimens of these different characters, 
with the periods in which they were respectively used, are sub- 
mitted to the inspection of the Society; and I regret that the ab- 
sence of an engraver precludes them from appearing in the volume 
of our transactions. 

The literature of Java, however much it may have declined in 
latter days, must be still considered as respectable. ‘The more an- 
cient historical compositions are mostly written in the Kawi lan- 
guage, to which frequently the meaning of each word, and a para- 
phrase of the whole in Javanese, is annexed. Of these compositions 
those most highly esteemed are the B’rata Yud’ha or Holy War, 
and a volume entitled Romo or Rama, the former descriptive of 
the exploits of Arjuno, and the principal heroes whose fame is 
recorded in the celebrated Indian poem of the Mahabarat, the latter 
of those who are distinguished in the Ramayan. These poems are 
held by the Javanese of the present day in about the same estima- 
tion as the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer are by Europeans. Until 
translations are made, and can be compared with the more extene 
sive works in India, it would be premature to form any judgment 
on their relative excellence. The B’rata Yud‘ha is contained in 
about two hundred verses ; but, in rendering the Kawi into Java- 
nese, it is found necessary, in order to convey anything like the 
meaning, to render one line of Kawi into at least three of the mo- 
dern Javanese. I should not omit to mention that the belief is 
general among the Javanese, that the scene of this celebrated ro- 
mance is on a ‘They point out the different countries which 
ate referred to, such a9 Hovtine, Wirata, and others in different 
districts of the island, which have since assumed more modern 
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names; and ‘the supposed mansion of Arjuno, as before noticed, 
is still traced upon Gunung Prahu. 

These works, in common with almost every composition in the 
language, are composed in regularly measured verses; and as far 
as we can judge, from the partial translations which have been 
made from them, through the medium of the Javanese, they do 
credit to the power of the language and the genius of the poet. 

Historical compositions are divided into two general classes, ter- 
med Pakam and Babat; under the former are considered the 
Romo and B’rata Yud’ha; the institutions and regulations for 
princes and the officers of state and law, entitled Kopo Kopo, Jogo! 
Muda and Kontoro; works on astronomy and judicial astrology, 
termed Wuku; and works on moral conduct, regulations and an- 
cient institutions, termed Niti Sastro and Niti Projo. Under the 
Babat are classed chronological, and other works on modern his- 
tory, since the establishment of the empire of Mataram. 

There are in use, tor ordinary and popular compositions, five 
different kinds of regular measured stanzas, termed ‘Tembang, a- 
dapted to the subject treated of, whether heroic, amorous, or other- 
wise ; these are termed Asmoron Dono, Dandang Gula, Sinom, 
Durmo and Pankgur. In the higher compositions, and particularly 
in the Kawi, these measures are still more varied, and in number 
upward of twenty, twelve of which correspond in name with the 
stanzas used in the poetry of continental India. 

In repeating these compositions, they are chaunted, or rather 
drawled out, in regular metre, according to rules laid down for 
the long and short syllables. Dramatic representations of various 
kinds form the constant recreation of the higher classes of society, 
and the most polished amusement of the country. These consist 
of the Wayang Kulit or scenic shadows, in which the several 
heroes of the drama, represented in a diminutive size, are made 
to perform their entrances and exits behind a transparent curtain. 
The subjects of these representations are taken either from the more 
ancient works of the B’rata Yud’ha or Romo, and then denomi- 
nated Wayang Purwo, or from the history of Panji, the most 
renowned hero of Java story, and then termed Wayang Gedog. 
The Wayang Wong, in which men personify the heroes of the 
B’rata Yud’ha and Romo, is also termed Wayang Purwo. They 
have also the Topeng, in which men wearing masks, ey 
those immortalized in the history of Panji; and the Wayang Kliti 
or Koritchil, not unlike a puppet-shew in Europe, in which dimi- 

nutive wooden figures personify the heroes of Majapahit. 

These dramatic exhibitions are accompanied by performances on 
the Gamelan, or musical instruments of the Javanese, of which 
there are severa distinct sets; the Salindro, which accompanies 
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the performances from the B’rata Yud’ha and Romo, as well as the 
Topeng ; the Pelog which accompanies the Wayang Gedog; the 
Kodok Ngokek, Chara Bali, Senenan and others. ‘The Javanese 
music is peculiarly harmonious, but the gamut is imperfect. 

Whatever portion of astronomical science may have in former 
times been communicated to Java, the people of the present day 
have no pretensions to distinction on this account. It is true they 
possess the signs of the zodiac, and still preserve a mode of calcu- 
lating the seasons, the principles of which must have been discover- 
ed by a people well acquainted with the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. They also possess several works on judicial astrology ; but 
in this they follow only what is laid down for them in the few pages 
of a book almost illegible, and in the traditions of the country. 

It was my intention in this place to have attempted some sketch of 
the interesting and peculiar features of the Javanese character, with 
reference to those admirable institutions which distinguish the 
constitution of society among this people ; but I have already trespas- 
sed too long on your kindness—and there are two subjects which 
have recently attracted my particular attention, and which, onaccount 
of their novelty, I am desirous of bringing to your notice. During 
my late tour through the Eastern I ‘stricts, I visited the Teng’gar 
mountains, on which it had been represented to me that some re- 
mains of the former worship of Java were still to be found, and ac- 
cident threw me on the shores of Bali, while attempting to reach 
Banyuwangi. The simplicity of the people who inhabit the Teng’gar 
mountains, and the fact of such remains being still in existence in 
Java, is entitled to record ; and I am aware that whatever informa- 
tion I may be able to communicate respecting Bali, however imper- 
fect, will be accepted. 

TENG’GAR MOUNTAINS.—To the eastward of Surabaia and on 
the range of hills connected with Gunung Dasar, and lying partly in 
the District of Pasuraun and partly in that of Probolingo, known 
by the name of the Teng’gar mountains, we find the remnant of a 
people still following the Hindu worship, who merit attention not 
only on account of their being the depositaries of the last trace of 
that worship discovered at this day on Java, but as exhibiting a pe- 
culiar singularity and simplicity of character. 

These people occupy about forty villages, scattered along this 
range of hills in the neighbourhood of the Sandy Sea, and are partly 
under Pasuraun and partly under Probolingo. The scite of the vil- 
lages, as well as the construction of the houses is peculiar, and differs 
entirely from what is elsewhere observed in Java. The houses are 
not shaded by trees, but built on spacious open terraces, rising one 
above the other, each house occupying a terrace, and being in length 
fromthirty to seventy, and even eighty feet. The door is invariably 
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in one corner, at the opposite end of the building to that in which 
the fire-place is built. The buildi appears to be first constructed 
with the ordinary roof, but ~ amie front, is an enclosed veranda 
or gallery of about eight feet broad, with a less inclined piche in the 
roof, formed of bamboos, which are so placed as to slide out, either 
for the admission of air, or to afford a channel for the smoke to 
escape, there being otherwise no aperture, except a small opening, 
of about a foot square, at one end of the building, above the fire- 
place, and which is built of brick, and so highly venerated, that it 
is considered sacrilege for any stranger to pollute it by the touch. 
Across the upper part of the building, rafters are run across, so as 
to form a kind of attic story, in which they deposit their valuables 
and instruments of husbandry. 

The head of the village takes the title of Petingi, as in the low 
lands, and he is generally assisted by a Kabayan; both elected by 
the people from their own village. ‘There are four priests who are 
here termed Dukuns, having charge of the sacred records. 

These Dukuns, who are in general intelligent men, have no tra- 
dition of the time when they were first established on these hills ; 
from what country they came or who intrusted them with the sa- 
cred books to the faith contained in which they still adhere. These 
latter, they state, were handed down to them by their fathers, their 
office being hereditary, and the sole duty required of them being to 
perform the puja according thereto, and again to hand them down 
in safety to their children. They consist of three compositions writ- 
ten on the Lontar-leaf, describing the origin of the world, the at- 
tributes of the Deity, and the forms of worship to be observed on 
different occasions. Copies were taken on the spot ; and as the lan- 
guage does not essentially differ from the ordinary Javanese, I hope 
at an early period to place the Society in possession of translations. 
In the mean time some notices of their customs, and of the cere- 
monies performed at.births, marriages, and funerals, may be inter- 


esting. 

When a woman is delivered of her first child, the Dukun takes 
a leaf of the Alang Alang grass, and scraping the skin of the hands 
of the child and of the mother with it, as well as the ground, pro- 
nounces a short benediction. 

When a marriage is agreed upon, the bride and bridegroom be- 
ing brought before the Dukun within the house, in the first place, 
bow with respect towards the south—then to the fire-place—then 
to the earth, and lastly, on looking up to the upper story of the 
house, where the implements of husbandry are placed, perform the 
same ceremony. The parties then submissively bowing to the 
Dukun, he repeats a prayer cqmmencing with the words, « Hong! 
Gendogo Bromo ang’gas siwong’ go nomo s wohe sany yang g’ni siro 
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kang, &c.” while the bride washes the feet of the bridegroom. This 
ceremony over, the friends and family of the parties make presents 
to each: of creeses, buffaloes, implements of husbandry, &c. in re- 
turn for which the bride and bridegroom respectfully present them 
with betel-leaf. , 

At the matriage feast which ensues, the Dukun repeats two puja, 
which will be found in the collection. The marriage is not consum- 
mated till the fifth day after the above ceremony—which delay is 
termed by the undang mantu. A similar delay is, in some cases, 
still observed by the Javanese in other parts of the island, under the 
term undoh mantu. 

On the death of an inhabitant of Teng’gar, the corpse is lowered 
into the grave, the head been placed to the south (contrary to the 
direction observed by the Mahometans), and bamboos and planks 
are placed over, so as to prevent the earth from touching it. When 
the grave is closed, two posts are planted over the body, one per- 
pendicular from the breast, the other from the lower part of the bel- 
ly. Between these two a hollowed bamboo is inserted in the ground, 
into which, during seven successive days, they daily pour a vessel 
of pure water, placing beside the bamboo, two dishes also daily re- 
plenished with eatables. At the expiration of the seventh day, the 
feast of the dead is announced, and the relations and friends of the 
deceased assemble to be present at the ceremony and partake of the 
entertainment, which is conducted as follows. 

An image of leaves, ornamented with variegated flowers, made 
to represent the human form, and of about a cubit high, is prepared 
and placed in a conspicuous place, and supported round the body 
by the clothes of the deceased. The Dukun then places in front of 
the garland an incense-pot, with burning ashes, and a vessel contain 
ing water, and repeats the two puja to fire and water ; the former 
commencing with ** Hong Gendogo Bromo ang’gas siwong’go nomo 
stwoho,” &c. and the latter with “ Hong, hong gong’gomoho terto 
roto mejel saking hati,” &c. burning dupu (incense) at stated peri- 
ods during the former, and occasionally sprinkling the water over 
the feast during the repetition of the latter. 

The clothes of the deceased are then divided among the relatives 
and friends; and, the garland burned, another puja commenc- 
ing ** Hong ! awigno mastu nomo sidam, hong! araning,” &c. is 
then repeated, while the remains of the sacred water is sprinkled 
over the feast ; after which the parties sit down to the enjoyment 
of it, invoking a blessing from the Almighty on themselves, their 
houses and their lands. Nothing more occurs until the expiration 
of a thousand days; when, if the memory of the deceased is be- 
laved and cherished, the ceremony and feast are repeated : ather- 
wise no further notice is taken. 
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On questioning them regarding the tenets of their religion, they 
replied that they believed in a dewa, who was all powerful ; that 
the term by which the dewa was designated, was Bumi Truko 
Sangyang Dewoto Bator ; and that the particulars of their worship 
were contained in the book called Panglawa, which they presented 
to me. 

On being questioned regarding the adat against adultery, theft 
and other crimes, their reply was unanimous and ready ; that crimes 
of the kind were unknown to them, and that consequently no 
punishment was fixed either by law or custom ; that if a man did 
wrong the head of the village chid him for it, the reproach of which 
was always sufficient punishment for a man of Teng’gar. This 
account of their moral character is fully confirmed by the Regents 
of the districts under whose authority they are placed, and also by 
the Residents. They literally seem to be almost without crime. 
They are universally peaceable; interfere with no one; neither 
quarrel among themselves. It may be superfluous to add, that 
= are unacquainted with the vices of gaming and opium-smoking ! 

he aggregate population amounts to about twelve hundred souls. 
‘Fhey occupy, without exception, the most beautiful, rich and ro- 
mantic spots in Java. The thermometer, in their country, is fre- 
quently as low as 42°. The summits and slopes of the hills are 
covered with alpine firs, and the vegetation common to a European 
climate generally prevails. 

Their language does not differ much from the Javanese of the 
present day, though more gutturally pronounced : in a comparison 
of about a hundred words of the vernacular Javanese, two only dif- 
fered. They do not intermarry nor mix with the people of the low 
lands, priding themselves on their independence and purity in this 
respect. 

Bat.—Passing from this last vestige of the Hindu worship now 
remaining in Java, (for the- Bedui, though descendants of the fugi- 
tives of Pajajaran, scarcely merit notice in this respect,) 1 proceed to 
mention some of the leading observations which I made in Bali. 
The notices regarding the prevalence of Hinduism in Bali, and of 
the nature of the government and country, have hitherto been so 
scanty, that on such interesting ground I may be pardoned for en- 
tering into some detail, without which it is impossible to convey a 
just notion of the subject. 

The island of Bali is at present divided under seven separate au- 
thorities, each independent of the other ; and of this heptarchy, the 
state of Klongkong is acknowledged tobe the most ancient; its 
princes tracing their descent from the princes of Java, and having 
once possessed authority over the whole island. Among the re- 
galia of this state are reported to be still preserved the creese of 
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Majapahit, and the celebrated gong named Bentur Kadaton ; and, 
although the other governments do not at the present day admit of 
any interference on the part of this state, they still evince a marked 
respect and courtesy to that family, as the Asal Rajah Bali, (the 
stock from which they sprung). 

The population is roughly estimated by the number of male in- 
habitants whose teeth have been filed, and whose services each prince 
can command, and who amount to upward of 200,000. The female 
population is understood rather to exceed the male ; and, as it may 
be considered that only the active and able bodied men are included 
in the above list, an average of four to a family may be fairly taken, 
giving a total population for the whole island exceeding eight hun- 
dred thousand souls. , 

The form of government, institutions and prevailing habits, are 
represented to be the same throughout the island ; and the follow- 
ing sketch of B’liling may afford a just notion of the whole. 

The government is despotic, and vested in the prince alone, who 
is assisted in all affairs relating to the internal administration of the 
country, by a head Perbakal, (immediately under officers of this 
name, are placed the heads of villages,) and by a Radin Tumung- 
gung, who conducts the details of a more general nature, of com- 
merce and foreign intercourse. ‘The constitution of each village is 
the same; the head or chief is termed Perbakal, and the assistant, 
Kalian Tempek. These officers are invariably selected from a- 
mong the people of the village ; the son, however, generally succeed- 
ing the father, if competent to perform the duties. Under the head 
Perbakal, who has the designation of Perbakal Rajah, are severabm- 
ferior Perbakals for general duties and communications with the 
villages ; and under the Radin Tumun’gung a similar establishment, 
bearing the rank and designation of Kalian Tempek. Among ‘the 
heads of villages are many whose families have formerly dis- 
tinguished themselves in the wars of Bali, and who are termed Gusti. 
The command of the military is at present vested in a chief of the 
Bramana cast, and who seems to receive honours and respect next 
to the prince himself. 

Whatever, at former periods, may have been the extent and in- 
fluence of the Hindu religion, Bali is now the only island im the 
Eastern Seas, in which that religion is still prevailing as the matio- 
nal and established religion of the country. That high spirit of en- 
terprize which burst the bounds of the extensive confines of India, 
like the dove from the ark, rested its weary wing for a while in 
Java, till driven from thence it sought a refuge in Bali, where even 
amongst the rudest and most untutored of savages, it found an a 
sylum. ‘The four grand divisions of the Hindus are here acknow- 
ledged, and the number of Bramana (Bramins) attached tothe small 
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state of B'liling exceeds four hundred, of whom about one hun- 
dred are termed Pandita. 

Without entering into the particular tenets of the prevailing Hin- 
duism of Bali, which can only be treated of with propriety and cor- 
rectness after a more thorough acquaintance with the practical du- — 
ties, and some knowledge of what is contained in their sacred records 
it may be affirmed without hazard, that Hinduism, as it exists at 
the present «lay in Bali, is rather to be considered as the nationaliz- 
ed Hinduism of Bali, in which a large portion of the native instituti- 
ons and customs are admitted, than Hinduism as it is understood to 
prevail on the continent of India. The Brahmins, however, are held 
in high veneration; and, on being questioned as to their doctrines 
and to what sect they belong, they answer invariably, they are Bra- 
mana Siwa. They have the same appearance as Bramins wherever 
they are met with, and the Indian features at once distinguish them 
as descended from a foreign race. The town and small temples 
which we occasionally observed, have the appearance of a Maharat- 
ta village, and the eye is struck with every thing strictly Hindu, form- 
ing a most unexpected contrast with the present style of building 
and appearance of the country on passing through Java and the other 
Eastern Islands. 

On inquiring into the relative rank and importance of their dei- 
ties, they invariably described Bitara Guru as the first in rank; 
then Bitara Brama, the spirit of fire; Bitara Wisnu, the spirit of 
the waters; and lastly, Bitara Siwa, the spirit of the winds. 

Beside these, they.describe numerous subordinate deities, to whom 
they pay adoration; as Dewa Gid’e Segara, the divinity of the 

t sea; Dewa Gid’e Dalam, the divinity who presides over death ; 
Gid’e Bali Agung, the great and popular deity of Bali; Dewa 
Gid’e Gunung Agung, the great deity of the mountain; which 
last is the deity of most general worship. 

Bitara Guru, though considered as the highest object of worship, 
is declared to be subordinate to, and only the mediator with the 
divinity, whom they designate by the expressive and appropriate 
term of Sang Yang Tung’gal, THE GREAT AND ONLY One. 

The bodies of deceased persons are invariably burnt, and the wives 
and concubines of the higher classes perform the sacrifice of Satta. 
A few days previous to my landing on Bali, nineteen young women, 
the wives and concubines of the younger rajah, who was lately put 
to death, sacrificed themselves in this manner. 

The written language of Bali differs but little from that of Java; 
but the character has a more ancient form. The Kawi is the sacred 
language, and understood or pretended to be understood by the Bra- 
mins. ‘The common language is a mixture of the original language 
of the country and that of Java, in which the latter predominates. 
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Deferring until another occasion a more particular review of the re- 
ligion, institutions and habits of this people, I will, for the present, 
confine myself to such observations as occur on the contempla- 
tion of the peculiar and extraordinary character they exhibit : for the 
Balinese differs widely both in appearance and character from the 
Javan, and indeed from every other inhabitant of the archipelago. 

The nafives of Bali are about the middle size of Asiatics; larger 
and more athletic than the Javans or Malays, and possessed of an air 
of independence different altogether from the appearance of their 
more polished neighbours on the coast of Java. The women, in parti- 
cular, are well proportioned. They seem to be on a perfect equality 
with the men. They are not secluded from society ; and their 
ral intercourse with strangers, even Europeans, is frank and - 
ful. They are fairer than the women in Java; and wearing no co- 
vering above the waist, the natural beauty and symmetry of their 
shape is neither restrained nor concealed. 

There are two kinds of slavery existing in Bali, and sanctioned b 
the laws of the country. The yo is termed “ paniak ;” by whieh 
is understood a perfect state of slavery; the second, “ kowang,” 
which resembles the condition of the slave-debtor in Sumatra and 
the Malay peninsula. «« Paniak” is synonimous with “ humba” among 
the Malays, and signifies a slave. ‘The master has complete possessi- 
on of his person ; and may lawfully transfer and punish with death, 
according to his will and pleasure, it being contrary to usage for the 
prince to interfere. In the mode of acquiring this absolute property 
there appears to be but little restriction. Prisoners taken in war, or 
families carried off from their countries, are daily sold and tranefer- 
red ; the deed of transfer, called in Bali, * padol,” being authentica- 
ted by the Tumung’gung. In cases where an outrage is committed 
in a neighbouring state in alliance, application from the injured par- 
ty, transmitted through the proper chief, will cause the persons to 
be restored, and the perpetrators of the outrage are liable to the pu- 
nishment of death; but, in cases where the countries are not im- 
mediately in alliance, or when the parties carried off from a friendly 
state happen to want friends to make application in their favour, no 
notice is taken of such occurrences. If a free man wishes to marry 
a feraale slave, he may obtain her by purchase, provided he can a ~ 
gree with the proprietor ; otherwise, he may be admitted to marry her 
on condition that he becomes a servant with her : this second 
of slavery comes under the title of ““rowang.” Persons convicted of 
offences not of the first magnitude, are generally sold for slaves by 
the prince, or taken to serve him as such. The term “ rowa: is 
used to express the second, or modified degree of slavery. Ifaman 
happens to be indebted, and without the means of payment (the debt 
exceeding ten dollars) he may be sold by the Jaxa, and the a- 
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mount for which he is disposed of is appropriated to repay his cre- 
ditor ; the surplus being divided between the prince, the Jaxa, and 
the creditor, as a recompense for their trouble: the man sold in this 
manner becomes a rowang. This state of servitude embraces every 
feature of slavery, excepting that the rowang cannot be sold, put to 
death, nor sent out of the country. Ifa rowang wishes to marry, 
he may do so on receiving his master’s consent, but the woman be- 
comes a rowang also. But the rowang possesses this advantage, that 
he may redeem himself at any time, by paying the amount of the 
debt, or the money may be advanced for him ; so that his condition 
is that of a debtor bound to serve his creditor until the amount of 
his debt is discharged. In the event of the debt not amounting to 
ten dollars, the party cannot be sold ; but the jaxa will order the 
goods and property of the debtor to be disposed of, and an obligati- 
on to be given for the payment of the remainder whenever his cir- 
cumstances may admit. A person indebted to another, and unable to 
pay, may make over his wife and children to the creditor, who, in 
such case, will become rowangs; and, on eventual payment of hisdebt, 
he may demand back his family. 

In marriage, the dowry established by custom, for all persons of 
equal rank, is forty dollars, to be paid to the parents of the bride ; 
but, as it happens, in many cases, that the husband is unable to pay 
this sum, he becomes indebted to the parents for the amount, and 
this constitutes a third branch of slavery, under the term Ta- 
tung’gon. ‘The man and wife reside in the house of the bride’s fa- 
ther, and the man performs service in attendance on the family, or 
in assisting in the cultivation of the land. When the husband is en- 
abled to pay the dowry, he is then at liberty to quit the father’s 
house, and to maintain an independent establishment, under the 
term of «Orang Merdika,” or free man. If the new-married 
man, however, behaves to the satisfaction of his wife’s family, it 
often happens, that after a certain time, the father-in-law consents 
to remit the whole or part of the dowry, according to the circum- 
stances of the parties. 

The punishments for crimes are death, confinement, and selling 
into slavery ; neither torture to obtain confession, mutilation, nor 
even corporal punishment are used. Theft and robbery are punish- 
ed with death ; and, for murder, treason, and gang robbery, in ag- 
grtavated cases, the punishment of death is inflicted by breaking the 
limbs with a hatchet: this, though it assimilates to the manner of 
breaking on the wheel, does not appear to have been adopted from 
Europeans, the practice being of ancient date. The party is leit to 
linger, sometimes for several days, betore death ensues. All execu- 
tions are in public. Other capital punishments are usually perform- 
ed with a creese. Open robbery by daylight is punished by death ; 
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but stealing, by confinement only : robbery by night invariably by 
death. All offences are punished in the jaxa’s court which consists 
of two jaxas and two kancha or registers ; the perbakal being the 
prosecutor. The sentence of the court must be confirmed by the 
ptince, previous to execution, his warrant or lonfar, is necessary 
in all cases ; in civil cases, the confirmation of the prince is only re- 
quired when persons are sold into slavery. A regular table of fees, 
in civil as well as criminal cases, is exhibited in court; and the a- 
mount divided between the members and the prince. In criminal 
cases, when the punishment is capital, the property is confiscated, 
and divided in like manner ; but, in other punishments, the parties 
retain their property. Adultery is punished with death to the man, 
and the woman becomes a slave to the prince, Theft is the most 
prevalent crime. Adultery is uncommon ; perhaps not twenty cases 
in a year. The husband has the power, by law, to kill both parties 
at the moment, if he detects them in the fact, but not otherwise. 

In their domestic relations, however, the conduct of the Balinese 
appears unexceptionable ; and there is indeed a superior delicacy to 
what might be expected, and their tenderness towards early age 
speaks strongly in favour of their natural disposition. The parental 
authority is exercised with such tenderness, that it is peculiarly 
striking when taken in the same view with the apparently rude cha- 
racter of the people. They seem to evince a careless indifference: to 
the rod of despotism which hangs over their head ; and an air of good 
humour and general satisfaction prevails throughout. Temperate 
in their diet, and strangers to drunkenness, the ruling passion is 
gaming, from cockfighting to an inordinate and unprincipled-desire 
for conquest.—Such is the energy of the character, that it must find 
some powerful vent ; something on which to.discharge itself; and, 
not being subjected to a form of government. calculated to repress 
their energies, they evidently feel no inclination to stand still in the 
scale of civilization. As a nation, they are certainly invincible, as 
to any native power in the Eastern Seas. Still maintaining a high 
and noble independence of character, they perhaps exhibit in a con- 
centrated spot as much of human nature, checked by regulation, 
and yet not lowered or refined by it, as is to be found in any part 
of the universe. 

ANCIENT PoPuLaTION OF THE IsLANpDs. 

If we contemplate the various nations and tribes which inhabit 
the southern peninsula of India, andthe innumerable islands compos- 
ing that portion of the globe which is comprehended within Poly- 
nesia and Austral Asia, our attention .is arrested by the striking 
uniformity in habits and language which prevails throughout 5 and 
which induces the inference, either of one common origin, or of 
early and very general intercourse. 
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Such customs as the singular practice of filing the teeth and dy- 
ing them black, noticed by the authors who have written on Pegu, 
Siam, Camboja and Tonquin, and prevailing generally throughout 
the whole Malayan archipelago ; the practice of distending the per- 
forated lobe of the ear to an enormous size, noticed in like manner to 
exist in the same parts of the peninsula, and prevailing throughout 
the archipelago, ina greater or less degree in proportion with the ex- 
tension of Islamism ; the practice of tattooing the body, noticed a- 
mong the Burmans and people of Laos, common to many tribes in 
Borneo, and particularly distinguished in some of the islands in the 
Pacific Ocean of tattooing, betray a common original; and if it is 
recollected that this custom, as well as that of plucking the beard, 
was noticed in south America, the question may arise, in what 
course or direction the tide of population has flowed. In a recent 
publication, an idea has been started, in reference to the similarity 
of the languages, that the population of the Philippines and of the 
islands in the south sea originally emigrated from America. It will 
not be required of me to go into any description of those singular 
appendages to the virile member, noticed by the writers on Pegu, 
Siam and Camboja, and adopted among many tribes of Borneo and 
the Moluccas. Whatever may have been the origin’of this very singu- 
lar custom, traces are to be found, even in Java, of the veneration in 
which it once was held. The practice of triumphing over a subdu- 
ed enemy may be common to the barbarous state in general ; but 
the deliberate system of man-hunting, in order to procure heads 
as a trophy of manliness and military gallantry, however it may 
have originated in this feeling of uncivilized nature, may be ranked 
among the peculiarities of this portion of the globe. 

The language of the different tribes of Borneo is ascertained to 
bear a strong resemblance to that of the scattered tribes of Camboja, 
Champa and Laos. The position maintained by Mr. Marsden, that 
the Malayan is a branch or dialect of the widely extended language 
prevailing through the islands of the archipelago to which it gives 
name, as well as those of the south sea, appears to be established 
and confirmed as our information advances ; and, if we except the 
Papuas, and scattered tribes having curled hair, we find the gene- 
ral description given of the persons of the Siamese and the ruder 
population of the adjacent countries, which have not admitted any 
considerable admixture from the Chinese, to come very near to the 
inhabitants of the archipelago, who, in fact, may be said to differ 
only in being of a smaller size, and in as far as foreign colonization 
and intercourse may have changed them. 

To trace the sources whence this colonization and consequent 
civilization flowed, and the periods at which it was introduced into 
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different states, is a subject new to the historian, and not uninte- 
resting to the philosopher. 

If we admit the natural inference, that the population of the 
Islands originally emigrated from the continent, and, at the same 
time, the probability, that the country lying between Siam and Chi- 
na, is the immediate source from whence such emigration originally 
proceeded, the history of the Eastern Islands may, with reference to 
that of Java in particular, in which a powerful Hindu government 
was without doubt early established, be divided into five distinct 
periods. 

The first division would include the period commencing with the 
earliest accounts of the population, down to the first establishment 
of a foreign colony in Java, of which the written annals of the coun- 
try make mention. The date of this is pretty accurately ascertain 
ed, and may be fixed at about the commencement of the sixth cen- 
tury of the Javanese era, or A. D. 600; at which time only the 
period of authentic history can be considered to commence. 7 

The origin of all nations is buried in obscurity ; and, unless we 
may succeed in obtaining new lights from Siam or China, we shail 
have but little to guide us, during the early part of this division, 
beyond conjecture, and such general inferences as may be drawn 
from a similarity in person, language and usages, still foundto 
prevail among the less civilized tribes. According to the division of 
Sir William Jones, the original population of the islands were doubt+ 
less of the Tartar race, and:probably from the same stock as the Si+ 
amese. The Javans date the commencement of their era from the 
arrival of Adi Saka, the minister of Prabu Joyo Boyo, sovereign of 
Hastina, and the fifth in descent fromArjuno the favourite of Krisna, 
and the leading hero of the B’rata Yud’ha. ‘This epoch corresponds 
with that of the introduction of a new faith into China, and the fur- 
ther peninsula, by Saka, Shaka, or Sakia, as he is differently term- 
ed, and with the chronology of the Hindus, as explained by Sir 
William Jones, in which Saka is supposed to have reigned seventy= 
nine years subsequent to the commencement of the Christian era. 
But whether Saka himse!f, or only some of his followers, assuming 
this name, found their way to Java, may be questionable ; and itis 
net impossible that the Javanese may have subsequently adopted the 
era, on a more extended intercourse with the further peninsula. A 
connection would at any rate appear to have existed between Java 
and Siam; as this AdiSaka is not only represented to have founded 
the present era of Java, but to have introduced the original letters of 
the Javanese alphabet, by a modification of the letters used! in 
Western India, and in Siam. It does not appear that either he or his 
followers established themselves in any authority ; and we ‘can trace’ 
but little with certainty during the*following five centuries. Some 
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of the Javanese accounts refer to the arrival of various settlers du- 
ring this period ; but we find no traces either of a government hav- 
ing existed, or of the establishment of any extensive colony, until 
the commencement of the sixth century. I should observe, in this 
place, that the Javanese year corresponds pretty nearly with the 
Hindu year of Salivarna ; and that the word Saka, in Sanscrit, means 
an epoch or era, and is applied to the founder of an era. 

‘The Javanese occasionally use the numerals for recording dates ; 
but more generally, and particularly in dates of importance, they a- 
dopt an hieroglyphical invention, termed “Chondro Sangkolo,” in 
which the different numerals, from one to ten, are represented by 

articular objects. ‘This is either effected, in buildings and sculpture, 

by the actual representations of these objects ; or, in writing, by the 
insertion of their names, the meaning frequently having some allu- 
sion to the fact which the date records: thus, the date of the destruc- 
tion of Majapahit, in the Javanese year 1400, is recorded as follows, 
the order of the numerals being reversed :— 

Sirna ilang Kertaning—Furni. 

Gone—gone—is the work—of the land. 

0 O 4 1 

Anterior to this supposed arrival of Adi Saka, the two most e- 
ventful periods in the history of these countries of which tradition 
and history make mention, are—first, that which includes the excur- 
sions of the far-famed race, which have been supposed to have peo- 
pled South America, and according to Sir William Jones,‘ import- 
ed into the furthest parts of Asia, the rites and fabulous history of 
Rama ;” and secondly, that which includes the consequences of the 
invasion of India by Alexander the Great. That the fabulous histo- 
ry of Rama as well as the exploits of Alexander, have been current 
in the Malayan archipelago from time immemorial, cannot be ques- 
tioned ; and it may be remarked, that while the Javans use the term 
Rama for father, the Malays universally attempt to trace their de- 
scent from Alexander or his followers. Sumatra was long consider- 
ed to have been the 7aprobane of the ancients; asd, when we ad- 
vert to the single circumstance, that this was said to be a country in 
which the north polar star was not visible, or only partially, we must 
still doubt the correctness of the modern conclusion in favour of Cey- 
lon. The eastern islands furnish that peculiar kind of produce which 
has from the earliest times, been in demand by continental nations, 
and the same avidity with which, in modern days, Europeans con- 
tended for the rich produets-ef the Moluccas, actuated, in all proba- 
bility, at a much earlier period, adventurers from Western India. 
Traces of intercourse with Ethiopia may be found at this day, in the 
scattered tribes of -the woolly-haired race peculiar to Africa, which 
are to be found in the Andamans, in the southern part of the furs 
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ther peninsula, and throughout the archipelago; and that the Hin- 
dus were at one period an enterprizing and commercial nation, may, 
I think, be established, with little difficulty, from the incontestable 
proofs which at this day exist in Java, and the traffic which still ex- 
ists in native vessels and on native capital between the Coromandel 
coast and the Malayan peninsula. If any country, therefore, in the 
archipelago, lays claim to this distinction more than another, it is 
Java ; but, probably, it was rather to the Eastern Islands generally, 
than to one island in particular, that the appellation was given. Both 
Ptolemy and the Arabians would seem to have distinguished the is- 
lands by one general name. By the one they were termed ¢ Jabadi- 
os Insulz ;’ by the others, « Jau or Jawa;” and hence, probably, 
the confusion in the travels of Marco Polo, and the still disputed 
question between Java Major and Java Minor. 

The second division would include the period between this first 
regular establishment from Western India, and the decline and fall 
of the first Eastern Empire in Java, which may be fixed with tole- 
rable accuracy at about the Javanese year 1000, or A. D. 1073. 

During this period, by far the most eventful in the history of Java, 
we shall find that colonies of foreigners established themselves, not 
only in Java, but in various other islands of the archipelago ; that 
the arts, particularly those of architecture and sculpture, flourished 
in a superior degree , and that the language, literature and instituti- 
ons of the continent of India were transfused in various directions 
through the oriental islands. It was during this period, that the 
principal temples, of which the ruins now exist in Java, were built 5 
and beside the concurring testimonies of tradition, and the written 
compositions of the country, the numerous inscriptions and dates, 
on stone and copper, the characters of which we are now able to 
decypher, as well as the ancient coins, would lend essential aid in 
establishing a correct chronology. On the one hand, it would be our 
task to direct our inquiries to the history of the various continental 
nations whence these foreigners may have proceeded ; and, on the 
other, to the nature and extent of the establishments, intercourse, 
and civilization introduced by them into the different islands. 

This period will commence from the arrival of Awap, the reputed 
son of Balia Atcha, sovereign of Kudjirat, who came in search of a 
celebrated country, described in the writings of Saka, and who, under 
the name of Sewelo Cholo, established the first regular monarchy of 
which the Javanese annals make mention ; and include the adven- 
tures of the celebrated Panji, the pride and admiration of succeed- 
ing ages. Our attention would also be directed, ina particular mane 
ner, to the intercourse between Java and the other islands, and the 
nature and extent of the foreign establishments formed by Java. 
Tradition, and the popular romances of the country, represent, not 
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ouly the kingdoms of Goa and Luhu in Celebes, but even the king- 
dom of Menangkabai, in Sumatra, to have been established about 
the conclusion of this period, by princes from Java. 

‘The third division would include the period from the above date 
to the final overthrow of the second Eastern Empire, in the Javanese 
year 1400. Some idea may be formed of the power and opulence 
of this second empire, established at Majapahit, from the extensive 
ruins of that city, still extant. These I took an opportunity of visit- 
ing during my late tour and I believe [ am within the mark, when 
I represent the walls to have enclosed a space of upwards of twenty 
miles in circumference. 

Within this period will be included the establishment of the Wes- 
tern Empire at Pajajaran, the subsequent division of the island un- 
der the princes of Majapahit and Pajajaran, the eventual suprema- 
cy of Majapahit, and the final overthrow of the government and an- 
cient institutions of the country, by the general establishment of the 
Mahometan faith. 

It is during this period that Java may be said to have risen to the 
highest pitch of her civilization yet known, and to have command- 
ed a more extensive intercourse, throughout the archipelago, than 
at any former period. Colonies from Java were successively planted 
in Sumatra, the Malayan peninsula, Borneo and Bali, the princes of 
which countries still trace their descent from the house Majapahit ; 
and that adventurers from Western India, from Siam, from Champa, 
from China and from Japan, frequented Java in the greatest num- 
ber. But the object of the first importance will be, to trace the in- 
troduction, progress and final establishment of the Mahometan faith 
in the various ceuntries where it now is acknowledged as the esta- 
blished religion, and particularly in Java, where we find, that not- 
withstanding attempts to make proselytes were as early as the com- 
mencement of the twelfth century, such was the attachment of the 
people to their ancient faith and institutions, that these efforts did 
not effectually succeed till the latter end of the fifteenth century of 
the Christian era. ‘ 

A fourth division would commence with the establishment of the 
Mahometan government in Java, and might be brought down to the 
establishment of the Dutch in the Eastern Seas, which may be taken 
as A. D. 1600; and a fifth, and by no means uninteresting peri- 
od, might include the history of the European est.blishments, down 
to the conquests by the British arms in 1811. 

The further prosecution of this extensive inquiry would lead me 
beyond the limits at present prescribed ; and I must, therefore, con- 
clude with drawing your attention to the striking similarity between. 
the éarly state of Bisies, and that of the Malayan islands. Change 
but the names, and the words of Mitford’s Introduction to his His- 
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tory of Greece will be found equally applicable to this more exten- 
sive archipelago. 

«¢ Thus,” he observes, « Greece in its early days, was in a state of 
perpetual marauding and piratical warfare ; cattle, as the great means 
of subsistence, were first the great object of plunder: then, as the 
inhabitants of some parts by degrees settled to agriculture, men, wo- 
men, and children were sought for as slaves. But Greece had no- 
thing more peculiar than its adjacent sea, where smull islands were so 
thickly scattered, that their inhabitants, and in some measure those 
of the shores of the surrounding continents also, were mariners by 
necessity. Water expeditions therefore were soon found most come 
modious for carrying off spoil. The Greeks, moreover, in their 
more barbarous state, became acquainted with the precious metals; 
for, the Phoenicians, whose industry, ingenuity and adventurous 
spirit of commerce led them early to explore the further shores of 
the Medi terranean, and even to risk the dangers of the ocean beyond, 
discovered mines of gold and silver in some of the islands of the 
Egeau ; and, on its northern coast they formed establishments in se- 
veral of the islands, and Thasus, which la ay convenient for commu- 
nication with the most productive mines, became the seat of their 
principal factory, ‘Thus was offered the most powerful incentive to 
piracy, in a sea whose innumerable islands, and ports afforded sin- 
gular opportunity for the practice. Perhaps the conduct of the Phe- 
nicians, towards the uncivilized nations among whom the desire of 
gain led them, was not always the most upri ight or humane ; hosti- 
lities would naturally ensue, and hence might firs t arise the estima- 
tion of piracy which long prevailed among the Greeks as an honour- 
able pra:tice.”’ 

Java has long been advanced beyond that state in which piracy 
and robbery are held to be honourable in the eyes of men; but 
the picture will be found pretty correct of those islands strickly de- 
nominated Malayan, 

The superior and extraordinary fertility of the soil may serve to 
account for the extensive population pf Java, compared with that 
of the other islands, and, when, to the peaceable and domestic ha- 
bits of an agricultural life, are added the facilities for invasion a- 
long an extensive line of coast, accessible in every direction, it will 
not have been surprising that she should have fallen an easy prey 
to the first invader. She appears to have lost, by these invasions, 
much of that martial spirit and adventurous enterprize which dis- 
tinguishes the population of the other isles; but,at the same time, 
to have retained, not only the primitive simplicity of her own pes 
culiar usages, but all the virtues and advantages of the more en- 
lightened institutions which have been ix troduced at different pe- 
riods from a foreign source. At all events, when we consider that 
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her population cannot be less than four millions, and when we wit- 
ness the character and literature of the people as it is even now 
exhibited, we must believe that Java had once attained a far higher 
degree of civilization than any other nation in the southern hemi- 
sphere. 

Jaran.—You will, however, expect from me some notice re- 
garding Japan—« that celebrated and imperial island,” whieh, to 
use the words of Sir William Jones, bears “ a pre-eminence a- 
mong eastern kingdoms, analogous to that of Britain among the 
nations of the west ;” and, however slender may have been the in- 
formation procured, such as it is, I venture to submit it to you, 
nearly as I received it from the verbal communications of Dr. 
Ainslie. 

It may be satisfactory and gratifying in the first place to ob- 
serve, that. every information which has been obtained, tends to 
confirm the accuracy, the ability, and the impartiality of Kempfer, 
whose account of Japan is perhaps one of the best books of the kind 
that ever was written, considering the circumstances under which 
he was sent. I am assured that there is not a misrepresentation 
throughout ; he was a man of minuteaccuracy and felicity of talent, 
who saw every thing as it was, and not through the mist or medi- 
um of any preconception. The Japanese observe of him, that he 
is, in his History, “ the very apostle of their faith,” from whose 
works alone they know even their own country. Their first enqui- 
ry was for a copy of Kempfer; and, endeavouring to evince the 
estimation in which this author was held by them, their observa- 
tion literally was, that « He had drawn out their heart from them, 
and laid it palpitating before us, with all the movements of their go- 
vernment, and the actions of their men !” 

Referring you, therefore, to the works of Kempfer for an account 
of their history, institutions, and acquirements, as the genuine data 
on which this interesting people may be appreciated, I need only 
offer a few notices on the character which they appeared to Dr. Ains- 
lie to display, during a residence of four months, and as far as he 
had an opportunity of judging. 

They are represented to be a nervous, vigorous people, whose 
bodily and mental powers assimilate much nearer to those of 
Europe than what is attributed to Asiatics in general. ‘Their 
features are masculine and perfectly European, with the excep- 
tion of the small lengthened Tartar eye, which almost universally 
prevails, and is the only feature of resemblance between them and 
the Chinese. The complexion is perfectly fair, and indeed bloom- 
ing ; the women of the higher classes being equally fair with 
Europeans, and having the bloom of health more generally 
prevalent among them than usually found in Europe. 
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For a people who have had very few, if any external aids, 
the Japanese cannot but rank high in the scale of civilization. 
‘The traits of a vigorous mind are displayed in their proficiency 
in the sciences, and- particularly in metaphysics and judicial as- 
trology. The arts they practice speak for themselves, and are 
deservedly acknowledged to be in a much higher degree of perfec 
tion than among the Chinese, with whom they are by Euro- 
peans so frequently confounded; the latter have been stationary 
at least as long as we have known them, while the slightest im- 
pulse seems sufficient to give a determination to the Japanese 
character, which would progressively improve until it attained the 
same height of civilization with the European. Nothing indeed 
is so offensive to the feelings of a Japanese as to be compared in 
any one respect with the Chinese, and the only occasion on which 
Dr. Ainslie saw the habitual politeness of a Japanese ever sur- 
prized into a burst of passion was, when, upon a similitude of 
the two nations being unguardedly asserted, the latter laid his hand 
upon his sword ! 

The people are said to have a strong inclination to foreign inter- 
course, notwithstanding the political institutions to the contrary ; 
and perhaps the energy which characterizes the Japanese charac- 
ter cannot be better elucidated, than by that extraordinary decision 
which excluded the world from their shores, and confined within 
their own limits a people who had before served as mercenaries 
throughout all Polynesia, and traded with all nations—themselves 
adventurous navigators. . 

There is by no means that uniformity among them which is ob- 
served in China, where the impression of the government may be 
said to have broken down all individuality and left one Chinese the 
counterpart of another. Unlike the Chinese, the women here are by 
no means secluded—they associate among themselves, like the ladies 
of Europe. During the resideuce of Dr. Ainslie, frequent invita- 
tions and entertainments were given; on these occasions, and at 
one in particular, a lady from the court of Jeddo is represented 
to have done the honours of the table with an ease, elegance, and 
address that would have graced a Parisian, The usual dress of a 
Japanese woman of middle rank costs perhaps as much as would 
supply the wardrobe of an European lady of the same rank for twen- 
ty years. 

The Japanese, with an apparent coldness, like the stillness of 
the Spanish character, and derived nearly from the same causes, 
that system of espionage, and that principle of disunion, dictated 
by the principles of both governments; are represented to be 
eager for novelty, and warm in their attachments; open to 
strangers, and, abating the restrictions of their political institu- 
tions, a people who seem inclined to throw themselves into 
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the hands of any nation of superior intelligence. They have at the 
same time a great contempt and disregard of every thing below 
their own standard of morals and habits, as instanced in the case 
of the Chinese. 

This may appear to be contradicted by the mission from Russia 
in 1814, under Count Kreusenstern ; but the circumstances under 
which that mission was placed should be considered. From the 
moment of their arrival they were under the influence of an ex- 
clusive factor, who continued to rain upon them every possible 
ignominy which can be supposed to have flowed from the des- 
potism of Japan, through the medium of an interested and avaricious 
man, who dreaded competition or the publication of his secret. 
The warehouse in which the Russian mission had been lodged was 
pointed out to Dr. Ainslie, who observes, that, “ as the rats were 
let out the Count and his suite were let in, where they remained for 
six long months, with scarce room to turn; the mark of obloquy to 
the Japanese, and the laughing stock of the European factory.” So 
lively, indeed, was the impression of the occurrence, that the chief 
Japanese officer asked the English commissioner if he too would con- 
descend to play the part of the Russian count !—the oflicer answer- 
ing to his own question, * No, I trust not.” 

The mistaken idea of the illiberality of the Japanese in religious 
matters, seems to have been fully proved ; and the late mission ex- 
perienced the reverse in a degree hardly credible, and little expected 
by themselves from the representations previously made to them. 
The story of tke annual test of trampling on the crucifix, at Nang- 
gasaki and the other important cities, isa story derided by the Japa- 
nese priesthood. On visiting the great temple on the hills of Nang- 
gasaki, the English commissioner was received with marked regard 
and respect by the venerable patriarch of the northern provinces, 
eighty years of age, who entertained him most sumptuously. On 
showing him round the courts of the temple, one of the English 
officers present heedlessly exclaimed in surprize, Jasus Christus ! ‘The 
patriarch, turning half round, with a placid smile, bowed significant- 
ly, expressive of “We know you are Jasus Christus ; well, don’t 
obtrude him upon us in our temples and we remain friends ;” and 
so, with a hearty shake of the hands, these two opposites parted. 
This leave-taking reminded Dr. Ainslie very forcibly of the story 
Dr. Moore tells so well of the Duke of Hamilton and himself, ta- 
king leave of the Pope. The Pope, who had conceived a regard 
for the young Duke, on the latter making his congé said, «I know 
you laugh at the benediction of a Pope ; but the blessing of an old 
man can do you no harm;”and, so saying, laid his hand on his head, 
and blessed him, 


The massacre of Samebatra is by the Japanese attributed to Eu- 
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ropean intrigue ; and even Kempfer notices that the European ships 
of war formed the practical breach, through which the Japanese en- 
tered, and perpetrate d that massacre, to which it would appear they 
had been originally prompt ed by others. 

That the negociations from England on a former occasion should 
not have been more successful than the late attempt from Russia, 
may easily be accounted for, when we reflect on the possibility of the 
favoured factor having said to them, “ Forty years ago your throne 
has been all but overturned by the intrigue of these heretics ; this 
embassy comes from the king who has married the daughter of the 
* head of that caste ;’? and from whom you can expect nothing less 
than an irruption still more fatal to your tranquillity.” Such an ar- 
gument, pushed by a narrow-minded and interested factor, could 
not but carry weight with the Japanese, accustomed to respect and 
to place ali confidence in their western visitors. 

They are not averse to the indulgenee of social excess; and, on 
these occasions, give a latitude to their speech which one would 
hardly suppose they dared to do in Japan. 

It is an extraordinary fact, that for seven years past, since the vi- 
sit of Captain Pellew, notwithst: nding t the determination of the em- 
pire not to enter into foreign commerce, the English language has, in 
obedience to an edict of the emperor, been cultivated with consider- 
able success by the younger members of the College of Interpreters, 
who indeed were found eager in their inquiries after English books. 

While the commissioner was at Nanggasaki, there arrived a large 
detachment of officers of rank, who had been out nearly four years 
and not yet completed one-fourth of a survey on w hich the -y were 
engaged. These oflicers were attended by a numerous and splendid 
retinue, and were employed in making an actual survey of every foot 
of the empire and the dependent isles. ‘The survey appeared to be 
conducted on a scientific principle, to be most minute and accurate 
in its execution, and to have for its object the completion of a regu- 
lar geographical and statistical description of the country. 

In a word, the opinion of Dr. Ainslie is, that the Japanese are a 
people with whom the European world might hold intercourse with- 
out compromise of character. For the Japanese themselves, they are 
wonderfully inquisitive in all points of science, and possess a mind 
curious and anxious to receive information, without inquiring from 
what quarter it comes. 

In the same spirit let us hope, that now, when 

by vat spell upou'the minds of mea 
sok mever to) unntie agauin— 
no withering “tie pha blast the fair fruits of that spirit of research 
which has gone forth from this hall ; nor continue, under any Che 
cumstances, to shut out one half of the world from the intelligence 
which the other half may possess. 
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SOME REMARKS 


ON THE 


MILDEW OF WHEAT, 


&c. Sc. 


Tue physician investigates the nature of his patient’s case before 
he prescribes for it: if he misunderstands the disorder, he is not 
very likely to be successful in its cure. But I am not about to as- 
sume the character and perform the functions of the physician. I 
have no remedy to propose for this formidable disease, THE MIL- 
DEW, believing it to be utterly irremediable, and that Doctor Solo- 
mon himself, in all his glory, cannot offer a specific. What can- 
not be remedied, however, may possibly be prevented. If the na- 
ture of the mildew, its origin, and its cause be rightly understood, 
means may be suggested by some ingenious observer, not to miti- 
gate its effects perhaps, but possibly to resist its encroachment. In 
the present year [1811,]this Damon has taken a wide and destruc- 
tive flight, shedding poison from its wings, and blasting with its 
breath the promise of the spring. I would not give a groundless 
alarm wantonly ; but it is better that the public should suffer from 
an imaginary evil than a real one, from the apprehension of a defi- 
ciency in the wheat crop, than the existence of it. If the mildew 
has not extended its ravages sowidely as I fear it has, all the better : 
the alarm is groundless, perhaps useless, but at any rate not mis- 
chievous, for it can do no harm to take timely precautions against 
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an uncertain evil. The very precautions may repel the evil which, 
without them, would invade us. As the interval between the last 
harvest and the present was little more than eleven months, we 
may expect that the interval between the present harvest and the 
next will be nearly thirteen. Harvest is unusually early this year; 
but this circumstance, added to the abundant crop and fine quality 
and weight of the last year’s wheats, gives us reason to believe that 
the stock in hand is considerable. ‘To economize this stock until 
the quality of the present year’s produce is ascertained cannot be 
bad policy, nor can any alarm be injurious which promotes an eco- 
nomy of consumption. The accounts from Sussex, Surrey, Hamp- 
shire, Dorset, Somerset, Essex, Kent, Buckinghamshire, Norfolk, 
and Suffolk, and many parts of Scotland, concur in representing 
the wheat crop as deficient in quantity, and injured as to its qua- 
lity. 

A few years ago Sir Joseph Banks published “ A short account 
of the causes of the diseases in corn, called by the farmers the 
Blight, the Mildew, and the Rust.”' Without the assistance of 
the plates which accompany this ingenious paper, I shall scarcely 
be able to do justice to its contents. Botanists, says Sir Joseph, 
have long known that the blight in corn is occasioned by the 
growth of a minute parasitic fungus or myshroom on the leaves, 
stems, and glumes of the living plants. Of this fungus, in its diffe- 
rent stages of growth and maturity, Mr. Bauer, botanical painter to 
the King, has made drawings from the original, very highly magnified, 
representing its destructive agency ; in order to understand which, 
it is necessary to premise that the striped appearance of the surface 
of a straw is caused by alternate longitudinal partitions of the bark, 
the one imperforate and the other furnished with one or two rows 
of pores, which are shut in dry, open in wet weather. ‘The intention 
of this arrangement, or the final cause, as some philosophers would 
call it, seems to be that whatever moisture is suspended in the at- 
mosphere may be imbibed by the orifices when open, and after- 
wards that it may be retained by having the mouths of them 
closed.” Through these pores it is presumed that the seeds of the 


* See Pamphieteer, No. XIT. p. 401. 

? A very curious and striking instance of a similar errangement is exhi- 
bited in the Nepenthes Distillatoria, or Pitcher Plant, indigenous in the is- 
land of Java. Mr. Barrow gives the following account of it:—“ Perhaps 
there is not,” says he, “ among the numerous exa.nples that occur of the 
provident economy of nature in the vegetable part of the creation a more 
remarkable instance of contrivance adapted to circumstances, of means 
suited to the end, than what is evidently displayed in this wonderful plant. 
Being the inhabitant of a tropical climate, and found on the most stony 
and arid situations, nature has furnished it with the means of an ample 
supply of moisture, without which it would have withered and perished. To 
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fungus gain admission, and at the bottom of the hollows to which 
they lead, germinate and probably push their minute roots into the 
cellular texture beyond the bark, where it is supposed they draw 
their nourishment by intercepting the sap which was intended by 
nature for the nutriment of the grain. The corn becomes shri- 
velled in proportion to the number and activity of these fungi, and 
as the kernel only is abstracted from the grain while the cortical 
part remains undiminished, the proportion of flour to bran in 
blighted corn is always reduced in the same degree as corn is made 
light. 

eit Joseph goes on to observe, that the leaf is probably first in- 
fected in the spring or early in the summer, before the corn shoots 
up into straw, and that the fungus is then of an orange color. After 
the straw has become yellow, the fungus assumes that of a deep 
chocolate brown. Each individual is so small that every pore on 2 
straw will produce from twenty to forty fungi, as may be seen in Mr. 
Bauer’s plates, and every one of these will produce at least a hun- 
dred seeds. If eachof these branches out, therefore, into the 
number of plants which are represented at the bottom of a pore 
in one of the plates, the increase must be incalculably great, and a 
few diseased plants scattered over a field must be sufficient to in- 
fect a whole parish. The seeds being very little heavier than air 
are wafted by every breeze, and are attached by the slightest mois- 
ture to the devoted plants. 

Such is Sir Joseph’s hypothesis concerning the cause of mildew 
or blight (which he seems to consider as the same thing) in corn. 
There seems room for suspicion that it is not perfectly correct. 
Sir Joseph appears to have mistaken, ab principio, an effect for a 
cause, or at least a proximate cause for a remote one. 

On the surface of all diseased and putrid vegetable matter a mu- 
cor or mouldiness is formed. In wine vaults, in rotten timber, in 


the footstalk of each leaf, and near the base, is attached a small bag, shaped 
like a pitcher, of the same consistence and colour as the leaf in the early 
stage of its growth, but changing with age to a reddish purple; it is girt 
round with a lic, neatly fitted, and moveable on a kind of hinge or strong 
fibre, which, passing over the handle, connects the vessel with the icaf. By 
the contraction of this fibre the lid is drawn open whenever the weather is 
showery, or dews fall, which would appear to be just the contrary of what 
usually happens in nature, though the contraction probably is occasioned 
by the hot and dry atmosphere, and the expansion of the fibre does not take 
Fon until the moisture has fallen and saturated the pitcher: when this is 
the case the cover falls down, and it closes so firmly as to prevent any eva- 
poration from taking place. The water being gradually absorbed through 
the handle into the footstalk gives vigour to the leaf and sustenance to the 
plant. As soon as the pitchers are exhausted, the lids again open to admit 
whatever moisture may fall ; and when the plant has produced its seed, and 
the dry season fairly sets in, it withers, with all the covers of the pitchers 
standing opcn.” 
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decayed trees, &c. fungi are always to be found. "Would Sir Jo- 
seph hazard the assertion, that the tree became diseased and de- 
cayed because a fungus was attached to it? Would he not rather 
suspect that because the tree was decayed, therefore it became the 
recipient of the fungus ? There may be difficulties on both sides ; 
but the hypothesis of Sir Joseph Banks has some very serious ob- 
jections to encounter. How comes it to pass that the mildew, 
blight, call it what you will, should be so partially distributed that 
of two adjoining fields, nay that of two adjoining ridges in the 
same field, one may be entirely exempt from the disease, and the 
other severely suffer by it? But every farmer knows that this is no 
imaginary or even uncommon case: the track of the mildew is 
oftentimes remarkably distinct, which it would hardly be if the 
air were impregnated with this poisonous and prolific dust. Go 
into a hay-field when the anthers are shedding their pollen; see 
the cloud of virility which is diffused over the whole surface of the 
field by every undulation of the air. Were the disease, which we 
call the mildew, occasioned by such a cloud of contagious dust as 
this, we should as rarely see the precise extent and boundaries of 
the evil as we do of a shower of rain or a fall of snow. 

Sir Joseph thinks it probable that the leaf is first infected in the 
spring, or early in the summer, before the corn shoots up into 
straw ; but this cannot be accounted for consistently with his hy- 
pothesis. ‘The increase of these fungi is allowed to be incalcula- 
bly great, and the period of their pubescence and maturity is short. 
As the summer advances, therefore, the air must be more and 
more heavily laden with these seeds, and as the size of the cuticu- 
lar orifices of the straw increases with its growth, the seeds of the 
fungus would find more room as the summer advances, and the 
mischief extend with an immeasurable rapidity over the whole 
country. We should never be free from it: many thousand acres 
would annually be destroyed in the summer, which were uninfect- 
ed in the spring. The fact, however, is as Sir Joseph states it, 
namely that the leaf is first infected in the spring, or early in the 
summer. No one fears what is called a mildew on his wheat crop 
after the blossom is set. ‘The season of flowering is indeed avery 
critical one: heavy rains and blustering winds may wash away or 
so disperse the pollen as to frustrate and render abortive the neces- 
sary process of fecundation. For the same reason it is injudicious 
to hoe corn during the time of blossoming ; the clothes of those em- 
ployed are very likely to brush away the farina and injure the im- 
pregnation. When this is the case, from whatever circumstance 
it arises, the farmer will find at harvest that much of his wheat 
is blind (that is to say), many of the coshes or seed vessels are desti- 


tute of kernels, while the straw is perfectly bright and free from 
any appearance of disease. 
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Wet lands are peculiarly subject to mildew, and if in any field 
one.spot is wetter than the rest, that spot will be most frequent 
ly and earliest affected. Again, newly inclosed commons, which 
are often light and spongy, approaching to elastic, very much ex- 
pose the wheat which grows upon them to mildew. How are 
these facts to be accounted for on the hypothesis of Sir Joseph 
Banks? If the atmosphere is charged with the seeds of these 
fungi, floating there like the dust of a puff-ball, they would be in- 
discriminately scattered, and no one particular spot be more affect- 
ed than another ; the first shower of rain, or the first fog that fell, 
must precipitate the seed with an equal and an even vengeance, 
attaching it to every straw in the field. I cannot but suspect, 
therefore, that the plant is diseased before the fungus seizes on it, 
and that those stems which are in sound health resist its advances, 
or counteract its activity. 

Fungi find an appropriate nidus in diseased and decayed vegeta- 
ble matter, and particularly if it remains in a state of moisture; 
the wood-work of vaults, as was before observed, and indeed their 
walls are always covered -with them, rotten timber and the hollow 
trunks of trees are rarely free from them. Nature suffers no fit 
recipient for animal or vegetable life to remain void ; microscopic 
beings of both kingdoms are always ready to seize on and make 
their prey of every thing which can furnish them with subsist- 
ence, and the decomposition of all animal and vegetable matter 
affords food for myriads. If the branch of a tree is rent by the 
wind, or blasted by the lightning, that branch will frequently be- 
come a prey to fungi and musci, while the sound healthy parts of 
the same tree resist the encroachments of the parasites. But if 
mildew is not caused by these parasitic fungi, to what is it to be 
attributed ? I am inclined to believe that the disease so called, that 
is to say the dark and striped appearance of the straw and shrivel- 
led kernel, is produced by the immediate operation of these fungi, 
and that they act precisely as Sir Joseph Banks has suggested. At 
the same time, I suspect that the remote cause is some disease in 
the plant, probably arising from an interrupted circulation of its 
sap, and totally unconnected with mildew. Is it inquired what 
this disease may be? I cannot answer the enquiry with any con- 
fidence, but the notice of afew facts may poss.bly suggest an 
answer, 

Spring corn, Sir Joseph truly remarks, is less damaged by it 
than, winter corn: the spring wheat of Lincolnshire was not in the 
least shrivelled ir. the harvest of 1804, although the straw was in 
some degree affected. About a fortnight ago I passed a few days 
in thé country and examined the corn in the neighbourhood of the 
gentleman’s house where I was staying. ‘The:barleys were very 
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bright, very abundant, and heavy ;' some wheat which had been 


set on a newly-inclosed common where the land had not become 
firm, but was spongy and full of springs, was so much injured by 
the mildew that it seemed scarcely worth the trouble of reaping. 
This devoted field of wheat was only divided by a hedge from 
another, which was entirely exempt from it, although most of the 
neighbouring fields were partially affected. On enquiry I found 
that this fortunate field was not drilled until Christmas time. We 
rately hear of oats or barley being mildewed. Now it is obvious 
that spring corn is free from the frosts of winter, and much more 
so from those of spring than the corn which is sown in autumn. 
Wheat is a very hardy plant, but it suffers probably more severely 
from the vernal than the winter frosts. If the season is mild the 
vessels of the young wheat begin to fill with fluids as early as the 
latter end of February or beginning of March; a severity of frost 
at this time, which in the winter would be perfectly harmless, is 
very likely to burst its tumid and tender vessels, and so materially 
injure the plant as to render it an unresisting prey to the ravages 
of this fungus. Thus we frequently see the young shoots of trees 
blighted, particularly the ash, the weeping willow, and the almond, 
while those of the preceding season, which are more hardy, remain — 
uninjured : the juices of these succulent and delicate shoots are 
expanded by the frost until the vessels which contain them are 
ruptured, the organization is destroyed, and decomposition follows. 

Sir Joseph says, ‘ that the leaf is probably first infected in the 
spring, or early in the summer, before the corn shoots up into 
straw :” this is accounted for on the supposition now suggested, 
that the first injury arises from the severity of vernal frosts; but 
according to the hypothesis of Sir Joseph, it ought not to be the 
case, for, as was just now observed, the quantity of the fungus 
seed must be much greater in summer than in spring, and the size 
of the orifices into which it finds admission must also increase with 
the increased size of the straw, and thus afford a larger surface for 
attachment. / 

Again—the mildew is partial in its ravages—so is frost. Per- 


* This was about the second weck in August. The barleys are not found 
to be so good since they are housed as they were thought to be while in the 
field. The samples which come to market are much thinner and lighter 
than they were last year; but this inferiority is evidently not the effect of 
mildew, because the skin, so far from being dark and discolored, is much 
brighter than it was last year. I suspect that the barley crop this season 
ripened too rapidly: before the milk of the kernel was converted into farina 
much of it was dried up, and the kernel became shrivelled. A great deal 
of wheat has likewise the appearance of having been injured by this pre- 
maturity without any affection of mildew, being bright, although lean and 
shrivelled. 
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sons who are accustomed to the management of wall fruit-trees 
know how slight a screen is sufficient to protect them from its 
effects. Three or four trees standing together in a hedge-row may 
so mitigate the severity of frost on the ridges which they screen, 
that the plants on those ridges, if injured at all, would soon recover 
their vigor. 

,Once more—if there are any spots’ in a field particularly wet, 
there the corn is sure to suffer most. ‘The reason is obvious: the 
more succulent a plant is, and the greater the quantity of moisture 
it has imbibed, the more susceptible must it beSof injury from 
frost ; the fuller its vessels are the more liable are they to be rup- 
tured. Farmers, whose fears are always alive, anticipate a mildew 
from the continuance of a raw and foggy air in the spring or early 
part of the summer : nor are they often mistaken. In such acon. 
tinued state of atmosphere, the grasses open their innumerable 
orifices, and imbibe a prodigious quantity of moisture; if a biting 
frost immediately succeeds, much mischief may reasonably be ap- 
prehended from the rupture of those vessels through which the 
necessary circulation is to be carried on. 

It is said that wheat in the neighbourhood of barberry bushes 
seldom escapes the mildew: Sir Joseph supposes that the parasitic 
fungus which often attacks the barberry as well as the wheat, is one 
and the same species, and that the seed is transferred from the bar- 

to the corn. The plan which he proposes for preventing 
the spread of the disease is amusing enough, and reminds one of 
Dr. Last’s celebrated cure for corns, «I pluck ’em up by the 
roots,” quoth the Doctor; thus Sir Joseph Banks recommends the 
farmer to search diligently in the spring of the year for every in- 
fected plant, and to pull it up by the roots. Alas, the age of 
Hercules is gone! 

I began with expressing an apprehension that the disease was ir- 
remediable : to ascertain the cause which produces it may in some 
few cases possibly lead to its prevention. Perhaps a very early 
luxuriance of the grass of wheat is to be deprecated: where the 
soil is light and fertile, therefore, and where the situation is shelter- 
ed and warm, it may be better to sow wheat at Christmas than at 
Michaelmas. An instance in which I saw the advantage of this 
was mentioned before. Perhaps it is unwise to sow wheat on 
newly broken-up lands: they are so rich and so spongy that an un- 
healthy luxuriance is produced. They should not be trusted with 
wheat until they are sufficiently drained, and are become firm: the 
roots of the young plants in such situations are particularly preyed 
upon by the wire-worm and other insects. This injures their 
growth, and produces a sickliness which unfits them for resisting 
the attacks of fungi. 
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I cannot take leave of Sir Joseph’s paper without risking a few 
remarks on another subject on which he has offered, what appears 
to me, some very hazardous advice in rather a peremptory tone. 
He says, that although the seeds of wheat are rendered so lean 
and shrivelled by the exhausting power of the fungus that scarcely 
any flour fit for the manufacture of bread can be obtained by grind 
ing them, these very seeds will, except perhaps in the very worst 
cases, answer the purposes of seed corn as well as the fairest and 
plumpest sample that can be obtained. The use of the flour of 
corn in furthering the process of vegetation, he continues, is to 
nourish the minute plant from the time of its developement until 
its roots are able to attract food from the manured earth; and for 
this purpose one-tenth of the contents of a grain of good wheat is 
more than sufficient. Sir Joseph Banks proceeds to say that the 
selection of the plumpest grains for seed is an unnecessary waste 
of human subsistence, and he advises that what is usually thrown 
aside as dross, and given to the furmer’s poultry, should be employ- 
ed for that purpose. In support of this advice reference is made 
to an experimental paper in the Annals of Agriculture by Mr. 
Mackie, which I confess I have not had the opportunity of pe- 
rusing. 

I may take the liberty of remarking that advice from so high a 
quarter, and pregnant with such momentous consequences ought 
not to be given without the utmost caution—without the utmost 
certainty of its safety. Sir Joseph has taken upon himself a vast 
responsibility only to be justified by a long and careful series of ex- 
periments, personally conducted by himself. 

It is one thing to bring children into the world, it is another to 
rear them. Adam Smith remarks of the Highland women, that 
they frequently bear more than twenty and have not two alive! 
Poverty does not prevent generation, but is extremely unfavorable 
to the rearing of a progeny. Can we expect a vigorous and 
thriving child when we see the miserable disappointed wretch 
pressing the dry, milkless breast of a half-famished mother ? .Flour 
is to the infant plant what maternal milk is to the babe: if the 
corculum, the speck of vitality, is not injured, a seed when com- 
mitted to the earth will certainly germinate. ‘The cotyledons or 
lobes of the seed appear to be merely organs of nutrition, commu- 
nicating the farinaceous substance of which they are composed te 
the young plant: if this nutritious substance is liberally commu- 
nicated, which we suppose to be the case when the cotyledons are 
large and plump, the plant surely must thrive better and grow more 
rapidly than when the cotyledons, shrunk and shrivelled, distribute 
a parsimonious and scanty mucilage. 

The deficiency in this latter case may, doubtless, be in some mea- 
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sure supplied by imparting an additional fecundity to the soil, just 
as a mother without milk may bring up her babe by feeding it 
with pap. The cases are sufficiently analogous: in both, the 
offspring exchanges its natural for an artificial and vicarious food. 
It is much to be apprehended, that although shrivelled kernels may 
very well succeed as an experiment in a garden pot, or in a very 
rich soil and warm situation, they would miserably frustrate the 
expectation and punish the credulity of a farmer, if employed on 
an extensive scale, without peculiar advantages of soil, season, and 
situation, and without an extraordinary measure of manure. But 
I fear that experiments on the vegetatien of suspected seeds have 
been too commonly made in some snug sheltered corner of a fertile 
garden ; or we puta little rich mould into a pot, and bring it into 
the house: the seeds sprout, are carefully watered, and nursed 
up, and a hasty, dangerous inference is deduced, that refuse corn 
may as safely be employed for seed as the plumpest and the 
soundest kernels : thus are chickens cheated of their victuals, and 
the crops of the whole country exposed to imminent danger 
through a mistaken and pitiful economy. ‘The late Mr. Benjamin 
Bell, of Edinburgh, communicated an Essay to the Highland 
Society, which was published in their ‘Transactions, on the influ- 
ence of frost and other varieties of bad weather on the ripening of 
corn. He instituted a series of experiments on a very large scale, 
and conducted them carefully : the perusal of his paper will make 
those shudder who have put to peril the agricultural produce of the 
countty by the rashness of their theories. It is some years since 
I read it, but I well remember regarding it as a useful paper, in- 
telligent and intelligible, on a most important subject. ' 

On heavy lands the progress of infant vegetation is always lan- 
guid: when a seed first germinates, it is obvious that the plumula 
and the radicle must be much longer in struggling through stiff clods 
of earth, than when they have only to insinuate their easy courses 
through a pulverized and unresisting soil; and at the time of year 
when our wheats are usually committed to the ground, the differ- 
ence of a few days only in the time of sowing is on some soils 
succeeded by a difference of weeks in the first appearance of the 
crops. November may be considered as the commencement of our 
winter: the season now grows cold and rainy, and the wheat 
which at that time remains in a heavy, strong and undrained soil, 
or which just peeps through the surface, has many sad vicissitudes 
of weather to encounter in its first feeble state, and lies a long time 
exposed to the depredations of hungry birds. I suspect, that on 


* It was published in the third volume of the Prize Esgays of the Highland 
Society of Scotland. 
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such soils, and at such a season, to retard vegetation by a starve- 
ling seed, would be a most perilous experiment, the young plant 
requiring all the nourishment which the plumpest kernel can sup- 
ply, in order to preserve its existence and enable it to bear the rigor 
of the season during a protracted infancy. 

The harvest of 1799 was the wettest that had been known for 
many years: farmers brewed beer from barley which the rains of 
heaven had malted. It was the general opinion that black, or even 
discolored barley, was very unsafe to be used for seed. Maltsters 
found that it would not sprout on their floors, with all the advan- 
tages of constant moisture and artificial heat. I tried the vegeta- 
tive powers of barley in different tints of discoloration, and with 
different proportions of farinaceous substance in the kernel, and 
found, precisely 2s I had expected, that these had little or nothing 
to do with the mere process of germination. ‘Twenty kernels, the 
thinnest and most meagre which could be selected, were planted 
in some rich garden mould, and kept in a warm room: every one 
of them germinated, tardily indeed, and having plenty of pap, 
though very little maternal milk, the radicle fibres spread, and the 
plants grew luxuriantly. Some of the blackest barley which could 
be found was afterwards sown in a garden ; a large proportion of 
it grew and was healthy ; the corculum of some kernels had been 
injured, probably rotted by excessive rains, and these made no 
effort to germinate. The two following are curious facts :— 
1. Sixty kernels of barley were taken from the floor of a neigh- 
bouring maltster which had been nineteen days on the heap, and 
had totally refused to germinate: they certainly never would have 
germinated there; I planted them in my garden, and of the sixty, 
forty-five grew as rapidly and vigorously as any barley I ever saw. 
It is evident, therefore, that warmth and moisture, however essen- 
tial to germination, are not of themselves sufficient to excite it. 
‘The desideratum was probably a larger proportion of oxygen.— 
2. The second remarkable fact was presented in another experi- 
ment, by which it appeared, that barley would grow in a garden- 
pot, even after incipient germination had taken place in the ear as 
it had lain in the field six months before. Here was a complete 
suspension of vitality during several months without the destruction 
of it. But I should nevertheless think moderately of that man’s 
prudence and judgment who, relying on the success of such petty 
experiments as these, should risk-his next year’s crop by sowing 
barley which was shrunk and shrivelled, or which had already 
sprouted, or was the refuse of a maltster’s floor. 

To return to the mildew : some ingenious observations on this 
subject were published four or five years ago by Mr. Egremont, 
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who considers the attachment of these fatal fungi as a secondary 
cause of mildew, and as arising from a previously diseased state of 
the plant, which he seems to think, as I do, would resist their in- 
sidious advances in a healthy and sound state. ‘To the question, 
«¢ what occasions these diseased secretions? to what cause may 
we attribute the previous injury of those vessels by internal dis- 
ease ?” To these questions he answers, * I believe we must: be 
assisted by the analogy of vegetable with animal life. What more 
likely to be a leading cause than the stimulus of heat returning 
perhaps in a greater rather than in a less degree after the excit- 
ability of the vegetable had been highly increased by a sudden ab- 
straction of that stimulus in a previous extreme of cold, in a man- 
ner analogous to the sudden application of heat to a frozen limb? 
Here it may not be improper to state my own observations,” he 
continues, ** on the temperature of the atmosphere about the time 
when I conceive the injury began to take place. ‘Travelling in the 
afternoon on the 11th of July, 1804, I found it so extremely 
cold as to induce a belief that the thermometer would have been 
near the freezing point in the shade. I had not the opportunity to 
ascertain the fact; but to my feelings it was a change unusually 
severe. The day following was much warmer, and for some days 
after the heat kept increasing: on the 16th, 17th, and 18th it was 
intolerably hot. Within about a week from that time the disease 
made its appearance. In my recollection, the wind during the 
cold was easterly, or towards the north. I am also much disposed 
to believe that the long drought previous to the cold was favorable 
to the effect.” 

Weakness, whether produced by internal or by external injury, 
appears to be the pre-disposing cause which favours the attach- 
ment and growth, or at least which incapacitates the plant from 
repelling the attachment and growth of parasitic fungi. Some cir- 
cumstances, however, are wanting to make this case complete and 
satisfactory of the hypothesis which Mr. Egremont endeavours to 
establish, namely, that the previous disease does not arise from 
any rupture of the tumid vessels, which is a cause purely mechani- 
cal, but that it arises from the too rapid and sudden return of a 
stimulus previously abstracted from the plant, which is a cause 
entirely physical. 

In the first place, Mr. Egremont draws his inference respecting 
the effect of a return of abstracted stimulus, without the least 
knowledge of the antecedent state of the plants—without being at 
all prepared to state that the vessels had not in fact been injured, 
perhaps ruptured by frost. A long previous drought certainly 
leads us to infer, that the plants were not in a very succulent state : 
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but still what is there to show that the injury resulted from a sudden 
return of the stimulus of heat, rather than from a sudden abstrac- 
tion of it? 

Mr. Egremont has omitted to state whether the mildew in that 
part of the country where he made his observations affected the 
summer corns, barley, oats, &c. as well as wheat. He says that 
the disease made its appearance about a week after this extraordi- 
uary change in the temperature of the air. One is curious to 
know whether he had made any accurate observations on the state 
of the straw in its earlier stages, and whether the disease might 
not have existed long before it excited his notice? If the mildew 
makes its appearance for the first time so late as the last week in 
July, there seems no reason why it should not attack with equal 
frequency and fatality the summer corns as the winter ones; but 
it certainly does not: we rarely see barley or oats injured by the 
mildew. General as the complaint is of mildew among the wheats 
this year, we have heard of but little injury from that cause among 
the summer corns: their unusual brightness is presumptive of 
their exemption from mildew. 

Mr. Egremont says that as far as his observation has extended, 
the degree of injury to the corn is not always nor necessarily con- 
nected with the appearance of the straw ; “having found both the 
straw and ear with a favorable appearance when -the grain has 
proved exceedingly small and partially fed; ‘ not unfrequently one 
end of the grain pretty well fed, while the other has been much 
shrivelled.” Where the ear is partially blind, or where without 
any external appearance of injury to the straw, the corn is light 
and shrivelled, I should be much inclined to suspect that the mis- 
chief arose from an insufficient impregnation. ‘The accidents of 
weather may have rendered the process of fecundation abortive ; 
but this barrenness has no relation to the mildew. Or the injury 
may have arisen, as I have suggested to have been the case this year 
with the barley crop, from a sort of precocity, a premature ripen- 
ing, a too rapid conversion of the milk of the young kernel into 
farinaceous substance, occasioned by unusual drought and heat. 

The following case is produced as a strong one in favor of a 
physical to the exclusion of a mechanical affection ; « In a district 
called Marshland, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, the culture 
of potatoes is carried to a very great extent; consequently great 
quantities are planted late in the summer, and depend on a favor- 
able autumn for an abundant produce. Early frosts frequently dis- 
appoint the cul ltivator, sometimes by coming so soon as the begin- 
ning of September. After the frost, during the early part of the 
succeeding day the mischief is scarcely perceptible, and ultimately 
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it is found to be in proportion to the temperature and brightness 
of thatday. Should it be cold and gloomy the injury is less; but 
when warm and bright, the leaves of the vegetable become black 
and never revive. Had the effect been produced by the expansion 
of the water or juices of the vegetable by frost, it would have 
been uniform and not affected by the succeeding day ; but here is 
an effect corresponding to the degree of the returning stimulus. 
Tt will be recollected that I stated the stimulus of heat to be a Jead- 
ing cause, thereby intending not to exclude the other stimuli of 
light and moisture. ‘The great and sudden evaporation of moisture, 
independent of its generating cold, 1 am persuaded, is alone suffi- 
cient to bring on vegetable death.” 

Upon this it may be observed, if the disease arises merely from 
the too sudden return of the abstracted stimuli of warmth and light, 
and moisture, that when these are slowly and gradually restored ; 
when the two or three days which succeed these biting frosts are 
** cold and gloomy,” the plants ought not, according to Mr. Egre- 
mont, to receive any injury at all. But it seems, from the very 
case itself, that they do receive some injury; they only receive 
less than when the following days are warm and bright. ‘The case, 
therefore, does not prove that no injurious effect was produced by 
*¢ an expansion of the water or juices of the vegetable by frost,” 
or by the sudden abstraction of stimuli; it rather proves that the 
sudden return of abstracted stimuli increases the injury which the 
plants had already received. Restore to a frozen limb as slowly as 

ou please the abstracted stimulus of warmth, you will not restore 
it to soundness. The injury has been already sustained. 

But it is not worth while to contend further about the influence 
of the abstraction of stimuli which, in his zeal to illustrate that of 
the too sudden restoration of them, Mr. Egremont seems, indeed, 
rather to have overlooked than to deny. ‘The fact is, that plants, 
like animals, are morbidly affected by any violent transition either 
from heat to cold, or from cold to heat ; by the too sudden abstrac- 
tion or the too sudden accumulation of stimuli. Laurels and other 
shrubs, which have been carefully planted on the south side of a 
house for the sake of protection against the cold, are very likely to 
suffer in the winter for want of protection against the sun, while 
others which are exposed to the uniform severity of a northern 
aspect pass uninjured through the rigors of the season.‘ The 
former experience more rapid changes of temperature than the 
latter are exposed to. Sometimes in winter the sun breaks out very 


* See White’s Natural History of Selborne. 
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warmly for a few hours and dissolves the snow which had lodged 
upon the plants on the south side of a wall or house: at night, the 
moisture is frozen on their leaves and stems, and the plants suffer 
from the violence of the transition from heat to cold. 

It is well observed by Mr. Knight—-a gentleman who, by his 
patient investigation and very delicate and ingenious experiments, 
has contributed more than any other individual in this country, 
since the time of Hales, to enlarge our acquaintance with the phy- 
siology of vegetation; that part of botany by far the most in- 
teresting and most instructive, and indeed without which it must be 
considered as little better than a dry and barren nomenclature, 
unworthy to be ranked among the sciences ;—It has been well ob- 
served by Mr. Knight, that it is from attending to the effect of 
temperature on plants in different states of irritability that early 
JSruits are to be obtained, the influence of climate on the habits of 
plants depending much less on the aggregate quantity of heat in 
any climate than on the distribution of it in different seasons. He 
conjectures, and not without plausibility, that if two plants of the 
vine, or other tree of similar habits, even if obtained from cuttings 
of the same tree, were placed to vegetate during several - succes- 
sive seasons in very different climates; if the one, for instance, 
were planted on the banks of the Rhine, and the other on those of 
the Nile, each would adapt its habits to the climate in which it 
was placed ; and if both were subsequently brought in early spring 
into a climate similar to that of Italy, the plant which had adapted 
its habits to a cold climate would instantly vegetate, whilst the 
other would remain perfectly torpid. 

The irritability of plants is unquestionably increased by the sub- 
duction of heat: vines in grape-houses, which have been exposed 
to the external air and all the cold of winter will become forwarder 
and more vigorous at spring than those which have been confined 
within the warm atmosphere of the house throughout the winter, 
Onions, potatoes, barley, &c. &c. will vegetate with a less degree 
of heat in spring than in autumn: roots introduced from southern 
latitudes germinate earlier in the season than those brought from 
more northern ones, retaining under different circumstances the 
habits they had previously acquired. Apple trees sent from this 
country to New England blossomed for a few years too early for 
that climate, and bore no fruit; but afterwards learned to accom- 
modate themselves to their new situation. (See Bot. Garden, Part 
II. Cant. I. p. 322. Note on the Swallow.) 

Mr. Knight, in a communication to the Transactions of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, (No. I.) says he has found that the crops of 
wheat on some very high and cold ground which he cultivates 
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ripen much earlier when he obtains his seed-corn from a very 
warm district and gravelly soil which lies a few miles distant, than 
when he employs the seeds of the vicinity. Barley, also, grown on 
sandy soils in the warmest parts of England, is always found by the 
Scotch farmer, when introduced into his country, to ripen on his 
cold hills earlier than crops of the same kind do when he uses the 
seeds of plants which have passed through Several successive gene- 
rations in the colder climate of Scotland. 

Farmers have certainly an indistinct and confused notion of 
some benefit to be derived from changing their seed : and accord- 
ingly, every three or four years, most of them do obtain from some 
neighbour a supply of seed-corn. Not knowing the principle, 
however, upon which the anticipated advantage is to be calculated, 
it is a matter of much uncertainty whether their expectations are 
gratified or disappointed. The general principle I think seems to 
be, a disposition in plants to retain under different circumstances 
their own former habits, and a disposition in seeds to acquire the 
habits of their parent plants. Thus, on rich luxuriant soils where 
the crops are much disposed to have great length of straw, and 
consequently are very liable to be laid during the summer, it 
seems desirable to select seed from a poor and naked soil where it 
has been the habit of the parent plants to bear deficient straw: on 
the contrary, upon those bare and barren heaths, where a meagre 
vegetation does not half conceal the parched-up ground, it is pro- 
bably adviseable to obtain seed from the most luxuriant and fertile 
fields. The product of the hills should be spread upon the vallies, 
and that of the vallies on the hills. As the Scotch farmer has found 
advantage by obtaining seed-corn from the warmest districts of 
England, so the farmers of the northern and the eastern counties of : 
England would probably reap similar benefit by having recourse to 
their brethren of the west and south. Whatever preserves corn in 
a healthy state, whether wheat, barley, oats, peas, or any thing 
else, arms it against the attack of those parasitic fungi which,when 
they have taken possession of the plant, we call the mildew, and 
which is rather to be considered as the consequence of previous 
unhealthiness than as a disease per se. ‘Too great luxuriance and 
too little are alike injurious ; a man may kill himself by eating too 
much as well as too® little, and die of fat, instead of famine. ‘The 
adaption of seed to soil and climate, by promoting the health 
may repel the mildew of the corn; and to protect the young 
crop as much as possible against excessive moisture is of the great- 
est consequence: no land that is not thoroughly drained should be 
entrusted with wheat, 

In Mr. Egremont’s pamphlet he endeavours to account for 
some effects upon vegetation, which atmospheric variations alone 
seem insufficient to explain. 
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Evaporation is the great generator of cold, and one cause, 10 
doubt, why soils saturated with moisture have a languid vegetation 
i the vernal months: but will it explain, says Mr. E., why the 
comparative powers of supporting vegetables should be reversed in 
the autumnal ones? Vegetation at the spring of the year on lime- 
stone and sandy svils is at least a fortnight earlier than on clayey or 
even sich deep soils. But the case is reversed in autumn: for 
without an unusual degree of temperature, vegetation on lime- 
stone, and sandy soils nearly ceases in November, whereas on 
clayey or rich deep soils it continues to the end of January; and 
frequently after the first or second fall of snow (provided the soil 
has not yet been cooled down by previous frost) exhibits at its dis- 
solution the verdure of April. 

If the presence of a greater quantity of moisture on argillaceous 
soils and the consequent generation of cold be alone sufficient to 
account for the effect, since the same disproportion exists in spring, 
the effect ought to be the same at both seasons. 

Mr. Egremont, in his ingenious pamphlet, ! endeavours to solve 
this apparent paradox by a reference to the different capacities for 
heat in different earths: the solution, however, as he does not ap- 
pear to have subjected any of these earths to actual experiment, is 
merely an inference derived from reasoning on the difhculty. To 
this relative power in different earths of retaining and transmitting 
heat he has recourse for explaining why the presence of a greater 
quantity of moisture in clayey and deep soils, than in calcareous 
and sandy ones, should at one part of the year (independent of the 
cold generated byevaporation) prevent so great an accumulation of 
heat on their surface, when at another it is the means of retarding 
sudden refrigeration ; and why comparative dryness should at the 
spring of the year be favorable to the quicker accumulation of 
heat and consequent earlier vegetation, when in autumn and at the 
approach of winter it should be favorable to the loss of heat and 
produce a consequent earlier decline of vegetation. The subject 
is curious, and not so unconnected with that which is before us, as 
it may at first sight appear; I shall therefore steal a leaf out of 
Mr. Egremont’s book, and present it to the reader as worthy of 
his attention :— 

«‘ Land or earth, particularly when dry, according to Kirwan, 
receives heat from light very readily, but transmits of conducts it 
through its own substance very slowly. Dr. Hales, found the air and 
surface of the earth in the month of August tu be at the temperature 
of 88°, when a thermometer placed at 16 inches deep stood at 70. 
In the month of October, when the air and surface were at $5’, at 
16 inches deep the temperature was 48°, and at 24 inches 50>, 
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nearly the mean annual heat. Van Swieten also observed that the 
greatest cold, if it lasted only a few days, could not penetrate 20 
inches. 

‘If heat be generated on land in proportion to the continued 
absorption and fixation of the rays of light, its accumulation on 
the surface will be retarded by the power which the soil has of 
transmitting it downwards, a power which may vary according to 
the nature of the substances of which the soil is composed, and to 
its comparative dryness. But generally I believe it will be found 
that iand is heated or cooled sooner, and to a higher degree, than 
water: whence it will have a greater range of temperature, and 
the air incumbent on it, as well as other bodies in contact with it, 
will be hotter in summer and cooler in winter than that over the 
sea. 

«‘ This is agreeable to general experience as well as to the parti- 
cular experiments of Dr. Raymond, who found land in the neigh- 
bourhood of Marseilles often heated in summer to 160° of tempe- 
rature, while the sea did not exceed 77°; and in winter, when the 
land was cooled down to 14° or 15°, the sea was never lower 
than 44. ; 

«On the other hand, when the rays of light fall on water, 
fewer rays are combined, less heat is the result, and that which is 
produced being more readily mixed by undulatory motion, or 
transmitted downwards ina manner similar to its progress in solids, 
it cannot be accumulated either so soon or in the same degree, at 
the surface; hence, as before observed, air incumbent on the sea 
is cooler in summer than that on the land. 

** From the absence of the sun’s rays in winter, sufficient heat 
is not generated to keep up the temperature of the atmosphere, re- 
duced by cold winds from the poles by evaporation, and other 
causes. At this time the equilibrium is in some degree restored, 
or at least the severity tempered by heat given back from the earth 
and its waters. 

«‘ The heat from the surface of the earth then is much sooner 
reduced to the temperature of the incumbent air than the surface 
of the sea, the surface having but a slow and imperfect supply of 
heat from the interior, while the sea, from the change of specific 
gtavity and other causes of motion, is constantly presenting a 
warmer surface to the air; consequently that which is incumbent 
over the sea will be warmed more than that over the land. 

‘< By these facts, and by a similar mode of reasoning, as much 
as by the principle of evapuration, I would explain why clayey and 
deep soils which are most retentive of moisture should be the long- 
est in heating or cooling ; why the returning sun-beams cannot so 
soon accumulate heat on the surface of those soils; and why, un- 
der such circumstances, vegetation at the spring is so much more 
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languid than on drier lands. They will also be particularly impor- 
tant in accounting for the opposite effects which take place in the 
autumn, and at the approach of winter: nay by such alone, I con- 
ceive, can we assign any probable cause why calcareous and sandy 
soils which had previously exhibited greater fertility by earlier ve- 
getation than clayey or deep ones should at that season so noto- 
riously manifest a greater decline of vegetative power. 

«¢ On the same principle too, I would explain a fact, probably 
not generally noticed, though rather anomalous in the science of 
vegetation : it is, that meadow or pasture grounds which have been 
covered with water during a part of the winter, on being drained 
even early in the spring will for a short time shew a verdure 
which the adjoining drier Jands cannot equal ; when afterwards, 
on the continued action of the rays of light, the dry lands will far 
surpass them. ‘This I beg to be understood as confined to land 
which had been covered with water not of a fertilizing quality ; 
not such as having passed through a highly cultivated country 
might deposit its sediment. 

«Nor will this principle be found less useful in accounting for 
the different effects which a sudden change in the heat of the at- 
mosphere may produce on certain vegetables, in different or even 
on the same soils when under other modes of management. What- 
ever has a tendency to check a quick and great loss of temperature 
in the substances which surround such vegetables, particularly their 
roots, will be best calculated to save them from that effect and 
from vegetative death ; consequently those earths which are the 
worst conductors of heat, or in other words, are the longest in heat- 
ing and cooling, will be the most favorable in resisting any sud- 
den alteration, and the vegetables growing on them will be the 
least injured when so assailed.” 

After all, evaporation is the great generator of cold, and although 
there may be some intrinsic and original difference in the capaci- 
ties of different earths for retaining heat, abstracted from the reten- 
tion of water, Mr. Egremont cannot avoid concluding, it is to that 
retentive power that the chief cause of difference is assignable, and 
that soils are good and bad conductors of heat according to the 
moisture they contain. The inference is that clay, being ‘of all 
others the most retentive, will defend crops from the mildew 
better than drier soils: and allowance being made for local diffe- 
rences, that soils most liable to have their crops injured may be 
stated in the following order: Peat or moor, calcareous, sand, 
grey earth, and clay. ; 

That the susceptibility of these soils to injury from mildew is 
actually diminished in the order here laid down is a hazardous 
statement: next to peat or moor, my observation justifies me in 
suspecting that strong, adhesive, clayey soils, especially those which 
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are insufficiently drained, and indeed they scarcely ever can be suf- 
ficiently drained, are of all others the least capable of resisting the 
ravages of mildew. These plants become unhealthy from super- 
abundant moisture, rather than from excessive cold, or sudden va- 
riations in. temperature, and in consequence of that unhealthiness 
are attacked by parasitic fungi which they are incapable of repel- 
ling. Where there is a substratum of clay through which no wa- 
ter can filter, the land is soaked and saturated with it, and can 
only be relieved by the tardy process of exhalation. On such soils 
beans are perhaps the best preparative for wheat: for in the first 
place their leaves are shed on the ground and contribute to manure 
it, and in the second place, their strong tubular roots are left in the 
soil and contribute in a most essential manner to keep it loose and 
open. 

After all that can be said concerning the mildew, as to its na- 
ture, character, or cause; even supposing it may occasionally be 
prevented by an intention to those circumstances of shelter, drain- 
age, and general culture which contribute to the healthy vigor! of 
the growing crops, since we are not possessed of such a command 
over the elements as the Philosopher Imlac enjoyed, the mischief 
will occasionally spread itself over cur fields, as it has done in the 
present year, far and fatally. When this is the case, a question 
arises of some consequence, about which farmers differ, namely, 
should the infected crop be cut early or late ? The general prac- 
tice is to cut it early, before the corn is fully ripe. ‘This practice 
is founded, so far as I have been abie to learn from enquiry of 
those who have taken the trouble to reason upon it at all, on a sup- 
position, that “as the mildew feeds upon the living straw, the 
sooner you destroy the life of the straw the sooner you check the 
progress of the mildew.” This is very unsatisfactory : Sir Joseph 
Banks and Mr. Bauer have traced the action of the parasitic fungi 
in a manner described in the early part of this paper : their minute 
roots passing under the bark and into the cellular substance of the 
straw intercept a part of the nourishment which was destined for 
the kernel. But it is clear that they intercept only a part of that 
nourishment: if they intercepted the whole, there could be no 
flour in the kernel, which would then be au empty husk, nothing 
but bran. So long as there is a living principle in the straw suff- 
cient to convey nourishment from the earth to the ear, it must be 
injurious to cut off the communication between them. ‘The mil- 
dew intercepts a part of the nourishment, the sickle intercepts the 
whole. 


There is an unhealthy viger, a rank luxuriance of growth, which is very 
likely to be fulluwed by disease and mildew, 
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LETTER I. 
Str, 


Esteem for your private character, combined with 
respect for your independent conduct, as a Member of Parliament, 
must plead my apology for addressing to you the following Letters, 
on the present state of the Agricultural Interest. 

In these Letters, it is not my intention to enter into any sciens 
tific explanation of the principles by which the corn trade, in a 
country like ours, ought to be regulated. ‘This task has been exe- 
cuted already by Major Torrens, in so clear, so complete, and so 
masterly a manner, that the theory of the subject may now be 
regarded as incontrovertibly established. My observations shall 
be chiefly practical. 

In the last session of Parliament the old corn law was abolished, 
and a new one enacted in its stead. Under the operation of the 
former act, passed in the year 1804, the farmer had no competi- 
tion to fear till the average price of wheat had risen to 63s. per 
quarter. A higher protection is now granted, and all competition 
excluded, till the price of the quarter has risen to the average of 
80s. This higher protection was intended to secure to the farmer 
a greater remuneration for the expenditure of labor and capital, 
and to encourage him to take waste lands and inferior soils into 
culture. Its immediate purpose, therefore, was to increase the 
price of wheat. In order to quiet the apprehensions of the 
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public, and to reconcile them to this measure, the advocates 
for the new Act confidently maintained, that its evident inten- 
tion was, and its necessary effect would be, to reduce the price. 
The farmer was told that he should receive a higher remuneration 
than the old law was calculated to afford; and the consumer 
was assured that he would have less to pay for his quartern 
loaf. How assertions so contradictory are to be reconciled, it 
is not for a common understanding to comprehend. What the 
farmer receives, it is presumed the consumer must pay. If the 
agriculturist is not, by the new Act, to receive a higher remu- 
neration, how is he to be benefited by its enactment? If he zs 
to receive this higher remuneration, whence is it to come, but 
from the pockets of the public? If the former Act furnished 
the farmer with a sufficient protection and secured to him an 
adequate return for labor and capital, then the new Act is 
manifestly a work of supererogation. If the reverse was the 
fact, then let it not be absurdly affirmed, that while the farmer 
is to receive a higher price, the consumer is to pay less. 

It may be replied, that though the immediate effect of the 
new corn law might be an augmentation of the price of wheat, 
yet its ultimate tendency is, by increasing the supply, to lower 
the ptice. The argument is fallacious. It could be just only 
on the supposition, that the waste lands, when once broken up, 
inclosed and cultivated, and the inferior soils, when once broughty. 
as the farmers say, into good heart, will continue to afford the 
agriculturist a sufficient remuneration for labor and capital, at 
the reduced price of grain, which the advocates of the act pro- 
fessed to have in contemplation. The supposition is almost 
ridiculously false. It is a notorious fact, that there are at present 
in cultivation, inferior soils, requiring a constant large expen- 
diture of labor and capital, which would not remunerate the 
farmer, unless he should receive from ninety shillings to five pounds 
for every quarter of wheat, which they may produce. And 
much of that waste land, which remains to be inclosed, is of the 
same character, the produce of which, therefore, if brought into 
tillage, must, in order to indemnify the farmer, not only now 
but continue to fetch a high price. It is not to be expected 
that he will expend labor and capital without the prospect of 
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remuneration; and, if he finds that the produce of inferior soils 
does not continue to indemnify him, by reason of the reduced 
price of agricultural produce, he suffers them to relapse into 
their former state of waste and infertility. It betrays therefore 
a most visionary hope, to imagine that the price of wheat can 
ever be reduced by the extension of agriculture over inferior 
soils; on the contrary, it is self-evident, that whatever is rais- 
ed with greater labour and greater expence, must be sold for 
indemnification at a higher price. Nor can we conceive a more 
palpable absurdity, than to suppose that the price of any ar- 
ticle can be lowered by mixing it with another of greater 
value. 

The effect, which many of the friends, as well as the op- 
ponents of the Corn Bill anticipated, as likely to result from it, 
has not followed. Hence many have inferred, that the argu- 
ments of those who opposed it were fallacious, and have con- 
tended, that the present low price of agricultural produce clear- 
ly shews that the Bill is not calculated to enhance the price 
of Wheat. They forget that circumstances may occur to counter- 
act the natural operation of any cause; and that the result is 
not invariably an infallible criterion of the reat tendency, of any 
measure. It is of importance therefore to inquire, Ist, What 
are the real causes which have reduced the price of grain? 
@dly, Whether these causes are likely to be permanent? And, 
3dly, If there be no probability that Wheat will yield that price 
which will remunerate the farmer at his present advanced rent, 
what are the most effectual means of affording him relief? 

In regard to the first of these inquiries, it may be proper to 
remark, that the present low price of agricultural produce has 
been ascribed by some, to a sudden rise of the value of money. 
Let us examine this opinion. 

The currency of the country consists of copper, silver, gold, 
and Bank-paper. These bear each a certain, though variable, 
relative value to that of every other article for which they are 
exchanged ; and a certain legal ratio, in respect to one another. And 
in estimating their value, either conjointly or severally, nothing 
is of more importance than to bear in mind, that because a larger 
sum im currency is given for any article, than is usually given, 
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it does not hence follow, that the currency is depreciated. If, 
we shall suppose, I now give five pounds fora hogshead of 
sugar, which I could have purchased, thirty years ago, for two, 
while these two pounds are of the same exchangeable value in 
_respect to every other article, it is not the currency which has 
sunk, but the sugar which has risen in value. The reason is 
obvious. The same sum, in currency, exchanged for every other 
article of consumption, sugar excepted, continues to purchase 
the same quantity. If on the contrary, I give one pound for 
a hogshead of sugar, the price of which, thirty years ago, I 
shall suppose to have been two pounds, it is not the currency 
which has risen, but the sugar which has fallen; because, money 
retains its relative value compared with that of every other ar- 
ticle, while sugar has sunk. The alteration, therefore, of the 
usual relative value of currency, in respect to one or two articles 
of consumption, does not shew that money has risen or fallen 
in value; but that the articles in question havevaried in price. 
It is only when the same sum in currency can purchase either 
a greater or a less quantity of articles of consumption, gene- 
rally, that its value may be affirmed to have either risen or fal- 
len. If a shilling, a guinea, or a bank-note, taken severally or 
collectively, will purchase only one-half of the necessaries and 
comforts of life which they purchased fifty years ago, then it 
may be asserted, that money has been depreciated, having lost 
one-half of its former value; or the equivalent proposition 
may be affirmed, that the articles of life have doubled their 
price. 

It has been observed, that the currency consists of copper, silver, 
gold and bank-paper. The three first, as coin, bear a definitive 
and fixed value in relation to one another, and also to bank paper 5 
as bullion, their value is variable. ‘Theprice, or temporary value 
of these, like that of every other article of exchange, being regula- 
ted by the demand and the supply, not only istheir value variable, 
taken collectively, but the ratio usually subsisting among themselves 
is Occasionally disturbed. If a greater quantity than usual, of tea, 
coffee, cotton, or any other article of consumption, were brought 
to market, the demand continuing the same, the price of the article 
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must fall : if a less quantity, the price must rise. A great or a less 
demand, while the quantity brought to market remains the same, will 
have a similar effect, in raising or lowering the price. 

By the demand and the supply, the price of bullion and the value 
of currency are in like manner regulated. If silver, by the 
discovery of fresh mines, should be found in as great abundance, 
and as easily procured as iron is now, its price would be lower 
than that of iron; because the supply of both being equal, the 
demand for iron would be greater. In the mean time, gold, 
copper, and the bank-note, the supply of these, with the de- 
mand, continuing the same, would retain their usual value, not 
only in relation to one another, but also in respect to every other 
exchangeable article, silver excepted. The same observation is appli- 
cable to gold and copper. If, on the contrary, there should be 
an increased demand for gold, silver, or copper, we shall sup- 
pose for gold, the supply continuing the same, the value of gold, 
would rise, while copper, silver and the bank-note, would retain 
relative value one to another, and also to every other article of 
commerce or exchange, gold excepted. It was an increased de- 
mand, joined to a diminished supply, that lately raised the value 
of the guinea. It was not the shilling, or the bank-note, that 
sunk, but the guinea that rose. This demand having now ceased, 
or being at least greatly diminished, the guinea has nearly re- 
turned to its statute value in reference to the rest of our cur- 
rency, and likewise to its customary value in regard to almost 
every article of exchange. Let us apply these observations 
to the question before us, and inquire, whether the low 
price of grain be ascribable to an advance in the value of 
money." 

* Those, who assert the late Cepreciation of the Bank-note, reason 
thus.—No commodity, they say, will leave a dear for a cheap market. 
Gold is a commodity; it will not therefore be exported to Franee, un- 
Jess it be cheaper here than there. But gold was exported; ergo, gold 
had not risen in value, but bank paper had fallen, To this, it is answered, 
that the transmission of gold from one country to another, is not always 
a matter of choice, but sometimes of necessity. If gold be cheaper in 
France than in this country, the English merchant will not transmit 
gold to France, but will export some commodity, which is dearer there, 
than here. But, if he has contracted a debt in France, and if that coun- 
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It has been already observed, that the currency cannot be said 
either torise orto sink in value,as compared with one or two ex- 


try will not receive any English commodity, the exchange also being un- 
favorable with other countries, he must discharge the debt with gold. 
This was pretty nearly the state of things, when the value of the guinea 
was so considerably advanced. France had interdicted the importation of 
all English goods. A small quantity indeed was smuggled into the coun- 
try, through Flanders, but in value bearing no proportion to that of corn 
and other commodities imported ftom France. It is hardly necessary to 
remark, that the merchant will always prefer the cheapest mode of can- 
cellinga debt. Ifa merchant then imports corn, and has no other means 
of effecting the payment but by a bill, bearing a premium of 30 or 35 per 
cent., or by transmitting guineas at 25s. each, he will naturally prefer the 
latter mode, as the less disadvantageous. Gold therefore may be exported 
from this country, though dearer here than it is in France. 

It is somewhat surprising, that those who assert the depreciation of 
Bank paper, and the stationary, or rather the reduced value of gold (for 
according to them exportation proves its reduced value) admit, that the 
price of every commodity is regulated by the demand and the supply, in- 
creasing directly as the one, and inversely as the other. They admit 
also, that gold is a commodity, subject to the same universal law of de- 
mand and supply. Yet they deny, that, where the demand for gold in- 
creases,.and the supply is at the same time diminished, either of which 
circumstances would raise the price of any other commodity, the price of 
gold will not be raised.—They will surely not deny, that there wase 
great demand for gold—a demand created by the exigencies of govern- 
ment, as well as the necessities of individuals. Much less can they deny 
that the supply was scanty, for in common circulation, scarcely a.gui- 
neatwas to be scen. If an increased demand then, with a diminished 
supply, have not the effect of raising the value of gold, they must either 
prove, that gold is not a commodity, though they acknowledge it to be so, 
thus involving themselves in a contradiction, or they must ahandon the 
law, universally admitted, of demand and supply. Mr. Ricardo, in his 
attempt to prove the depreciation of Bank paper, has observed, that “ every 
iMcrease in its quantity degrades it below the value of gold and silver 
bullion, and is followed by the same effect, as that which would be pro- 
duced by clipping our coins.” 

It is strange, that Mr. Ricardo should admit, that the value of Bank 
paper would be diminished by increasing its quantity, (a position by-the-bye 
not to be admitted, without considering the demand) and deny, that the 
value of the guinea would be increased by diminishing the quantity, with 
an increased demand. He acknowledges, that if one-fifth were taken off 
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changeable articles, but as compared with articles of consumption 
generally. This being premised, let us examine the facts by which 
the question must be determined. It is admitted, that the price 
of grain and of cattle has fallen, that the rents of houses have 
been lowered, and that the wages of labourers and servants have, 
in a few cases, suffered a reduction. These, it must be acknow- 
ledged, are important articles; still, however, they constitute 
little more than a third, and, in many, a less proportion of a per- 
son’s whole expenditure. Apparel of every kind, coals, candles, 
furniture, grocery, malt liquor, spirits, and servants’ wages 
generally, not to mention wine and other luxuries, nay in fact, the 
general mass of commodities, have suffered, some none, and others 
only a very trifling reduction. Besides, it is to be observed, that 
whatever reduction of ptice any of these may have sustained, 
particularly the wages of labour, this reduction has been occa- 
sioned solely by the diminished price of agricultural produce. 
Nay, if the value of currency has risen, why was this change 
confined to two articles of consumption? Why was it not com- 
municated to every other commodity? This brings the ques- 
tion therefore to this simple inquiry, whether money has risen in 
value, because the price of grain and the rent of houses have 
fallen? To assert the affirmative would be to assert an absur- 
dity. It would be to maintain, as a general proposition, that 
money may, at one and the same time, both lose and retain its 


from every guinea, and if such debased coin were to continue to be called 
guineas and all commodities rated in their name, a fresh guinea from 
the mint would be said to be worth 25s.; “ but,” he adds, “ it would not 
be the value of the new guinea, which had increased, but that of the 
debased guinea, which had risen.” The observation is correct. The con- 
verse is equally true. If the guinea acquires an additional value either 
by an increased demand, a diminished supply, or an augmented weight, 
so as to be worth 25s. or a onc-pound note and 5s. it is not the value 
of the note, or ofthe shilling, which has fallen, but that of the guinea, 
which has risen. The only real measure of value is labour. 

But I am slightly touching a subject, which to discuss fully, would be 
foreign to my present purpose, and would require more space than my 
limits will admit. It is ably handled ’y Major Torrens in his Essay on 
Paper Currency. 
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relative worth. For if we affirm that currency has risen in re- 
gard to agricultural produce and house rent, facts will compel 
us to acknowledge, that when this rise first took place, currency 
retained its value in relation to every other article of consump- 
tion. The contrariety therefore of the two propositions is evi- 
dent. This conclusion then must be adopted, that grain has sunk- 
in value, not that money has risen. A reference to the price 
of bullion, and the value of all currency during the last twenty- 
five years, will convince us that money has, in fact, suffered a 
gradual depreciation. In the year 1793, nine ounces of silver 
were nearly equivalent to one quarter of wheat ; in the year 180], 
it required about twenty-six ounces to purchase the same quan- 
tity. We have now nearly returned to the relative value ex- 
isting at the former of these periods. Has currency then or 
bullion risen in value, or are they equivalent to the same quan- 
tity of exchangeable articles generally, as inthe year 1792? Cer- 
tainly not. While in respect to corn and all other commodities, 
currency, during that period, suffered a reduction of value, it is 
now nearly returned to its former ratio, in regard to agricul- 
tural produce, but continues to suffer a depreciation in regard 
to almost every other article of consumption. The nine ounces 
of silvér are again nearly equivalent to a quarter of wheat, but they 
will not purchase the same quantity of any other commodity, 
as in the year 1793, From these observations it must be evi~e 
dent, that we cannot account for the present reduced price of 
agricultural produce, by the hypotl:esis, that our currency has 
risen in value. That money, however, if the price of all agri- 
cultural produce should continue low, will rise in value; or in 
other words, that the price of all articles of consumption will 
fall, is a fact which we may anticipate with almost absolute 
certainty. The price of agricultural produce rather governs the 
value of currency, than is governed by it. Wages must be ade- 
quate to the maintewance of the laborer and the artisan. When 
food is cheap, wages are low, and manufactures of all kinds are 
brought to market at a lower price. When every commodity 
becomes cheaper, money is said to rise in value. It is not to be 
denied, however, that currency is affected by the operation of 
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other causes. An increase, or a diminution of circulating me- 
dium, and the ease or the difficulty with which it is obtained, 
necessarily raise or depress its value. Whether in any degree 
the price of agricultural produce has been hereby affected, we 
shall afterwards have occasion to consider. I shall in my next 
letter proceed to state briefly the principal, if not the sole cause, 
by which the present reduction in the price of corn has been 
effected. 
Iam, with great respect, Sir, 

&c. &c. &c. 


LETTER II. 
Sir, 





Tus first and chief cause, and alone sufficient 
to account for the reduced price of corn, is an increased supply. 
The crops of 1812 and 1813 are known to have been abundant ; 
and the crop of the year 1814, though irregular, proved to be 
fully equal to an average crop, while a considerable surplus re- 
mained from the two preceding years, occasioned partly by importa- 

*tion." In the month of January, 1815, it was pretty correctly 





*It has been affirmed by some, that the quantity of waste and com- 
mon land, enclosed within the last ten years, is more than adequate 
to the maintenance of the increment of population, and that the addi- 
tional supply arising from this source, exceeding the increased demand, 
has tended considerably to lower the price. Others have asserted, that 
the extended culture has not been adequate to the augmented popula- 
tion. In this question, it is apprehended, we have not yet data sufficient 
to enable us to form a very correct opinion. It is a fact, though not 
perhaps generally known, that in the year 1801, many families, among 
the laboring poor, in London and the vicinity, made no return. Some 
from absolute incapacity to read the printed papers, left at their houses 
or lodgings; and others from an apprehension that the inquiry would 
lead either to some new tax, or to some extraordinary militia draft, or some- 
thing they knew not what, which might eventually injure them, made no 
return, either verbally or otherwise. In 1811, the purpose of the inquiry 
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ascertained, that not less than 400,000 quarters of foreign wheat 
were warehoused on the banks of the Thames, a quantity near- 
ly equal to one half year’s consumption of the whole metropolis. 
If the price be, as it unquestionably is, regulated by the supply, 
it requires no arguments to prove the necessary effect, which 
a surplus from preceding years, added to twenty weeks’ supply 
for the consumption of London, must produce in lowering the 
price. From the month of January till the corn bill was 
passed, large quantities of wheat continued to be imported ; and, 
at the present moment, an immense store is lodged in the ware 
houses of London, imperted by merchants on speculation, and 
bonded. It is acknowledged, also, that the crop of 1815 ex- 
ceeds an average crop, and that a very considerable surplus will 
be left, when the crop of the current year shall be ready to 
be brought to market. Were there, then, no other existing 
cause, the increased supply alone would account for the reduced 
price of all agricultural produce. 

It may be objected, I am aware, that if the price is regulated 
by the supply, the demand continuing the same, the cause here 
assigned is wholly inadequate to the effect. It may be said, 
that the price of wheat has been diminished in a much greater 
ratio than the supply has been increased, and that if these rise 
and fall reciprocally in just proportions, a year anda quarter’s 
supply for the whole island cannot possibly explain why the 
price has fallen to one-half. 

This seeming inadequacy of the cause tothe effect admits 


was better understood, and the returns were more correctly made: but by 
comparing those of 1801 with those of 1811, no accurate estimate can be 
formed. And Iam inclined to think that, when the next return is made, 
the population will be found not to have increased so greatly as has been 
supposed, allowance being made for the havock of four years’ war. If this 
should prove to be the fact, it will tend, insome degree, to strengthen the 
argument of those who maintain that the increased cultivation has done 
more than provide for the augmented population. 

From the year 1780 to the year 1790, the increment of pepulation was 
722,000; from 1790 to 1801, only 493,000; and from 1801 to 1811, not 
less than 1,320,000. This statement seems to prove that the returns in 
1801 were inaccutately made. 
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a plain and easy explication. That the supply regulates the price 
will not be doubted; that the one will always be precisely in 
the inverse ratio of the other, we do not maintain. Whenever 
the hopes and fears of mankind interpose, reason and calculation 
are disregarded. An ill-grounded security may lower the price 
below its just proportion, and needless alarm raise it above the 
point, where the supply would naturally fix it. In the year 
1801, the price of the quarter of wheat rose to more than three 
times the sum at which it was sold in the year 1792; yet it 
was pretty correctly ascertained, that the crop was deficient by 
only one-fifth, or, at most, one-fourth. But an alarm among 
the consumers was created; speculators purchased, and ware- 
housed ; facilities in procuring money-accommodations enabled 
them to withhold their commodity from the market; the supply 
continued short ; the injudicious measures of Government in- 
creased the alarm, and the farmer received more than double 
of the remuneration necessary to compensate the deficiency of 
that year’s crop. Now the converse effect has taken place, the 
farmer is alarmed, and his apprehensions of a still farther de. 
clining price have impelled him tohurry his grain to market. 
Hence the price of corn has suffered a greater fall than the 
increased ratio of the supply to the demand would in itself ei- 
ther warrant or create. 

To the same effect, there are other causes, which have also 
contributed, though in a very inferior degree. ‘The return of peace 
has tended somewhat to lessen the demand, and thereby to reduce 
the price. During the late war,a considerable quantity of wheat, 
flour, and biscuit, was annually exported for the sustenance of our 
army and navy. It is doubtless true, that, if our soldiers and sailors 
had remained at hame, they would have required subsistence ; but 
it is to be observed, that this subsistence, generally speaking, would 
have been of an inferior quality, and aless consumption necessary. 
Many of those who entered the army or navy as common soldiers 
or common sailors, had they remained at home, in their former 
occupations, would have subsisted on their usual fare, consuming 
little or no wheaten bread, or animal food. And it is, I understand, 
a known fact, that in preparing biscuit for the Navy, there is near- 
ly atenth part wasted in drying the flour. In addition to this, it 
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is hardly necessary to observe, that such is the waste and destruc- 
tion of provisions necessarily attending fleets and armies, that the 
same quantity which would abundantly supply any given number 
of men at home, would be totally inadequate as a provision for 
them in a state of warfare. It is also well known, that the appear 
ance of a contractor in Mark-Lane, or in Smithfield, has an instan- 
taneous effect, in raising the price in a higher ratio than the demand 
requires. The return of peace therefore has in some degree in- 
fluenced the market, by lessening the consumption and the demand. 

Another cause, which is said to have contributed to the reduced 
price of corn, is the absence or curtailment of those facilities with 
which the farmer was wont to procure from his banker supplies of 
money. When two circumstances are closely conjoined, and act re- 
ciprocally one upon the other, the cause is not unfrequently mis- 
taken for the effect. ‘That the reduction in the price of corn may 
have been increased by the pecuniary difficulties of the farmer, we 
do not mean to deny; but that these difficulties were the effect 
chiefly, and not the cause of the reduction, seems abundantly evi- 
dent. The provincial banker, while the produce of the farmer 
was at an advanced price, felt himself secure in accommodating 
him with such sums as his exigencies might require. But pru- 
dence would naturally suggest to the banker, that when agricul- 
tural produce sunk in value, and the security was thus diminished, 
it would be hazardous to continue his usual accommodations to the 
farmer. Hence the latter isno longer enabled to hold back his 
grain, and accommodate his sale to the state of the market, but is 
compelled, whether seasonably or unseasonably, to dispose of his 
produce, in order to answer the demands of the landlord and the 
tax-gatherer. This is an evil, however, both to grower and consu- 
mer, which generally effects its own cure. For, if in consequence 
of his exigencies, the farmer is obliged to bring his grain to mar- 
ket atan early period of the year, or at any period, in larger quanti- 
ties than the demand requires, the necessary consequence will be, 
that while there is a superabundant supply at one time, so as to 
reduce the price, there must be afterwards a deficiency in the mar- 
ket, which has an equal effect in raising it, and this effect, unless 
counteracted by importation, or other causes, uniformly takes 
place. 
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From these observations it will appear, that the reduced price of 
gtain was originally the cause, and not the effect of the Banker’s les- 
sening his advances to the farmer. It will be evident also, that, though 
the low price of agricultural produce at first occasioned the dimi- 
nished accommodation on the part of the Banker, this diminution, 
by a natural re-action, contributed still farther to lower the price of 
corn. The same observations are applicable to the case of the corn 
merchant. The Bank of England having recently adopted the wise 
procedure of contracting the scale of its discounts, he has been 
reduced to the necessity of bringing to market, for the discharge of 
his bills, that agricultural produce, which was imported before 
the late Act, and which amore extended accommodation on the 
part of the Bank would have enabled him to withhold. And as 
the value of every article, money not excepted, rises or falls, ac- 
cording to the difficulty or facility with which it is procured : so 
this difficulty, or diminished means of obtaining discount, may have, 
in a small degree, enhanced the value of currency. But this small 
increase is wholly incapable of accounting for the great reduction in 
the price of all agricultural produce, which the farmer has now ex- 
perienced. Of this the great and primary cause must be consider- 
ed to be the increased supply. It may be added, that as all specu- 
lations in grain are necessarily influenced by whatever seems likely 
to affect the state of the future crop, the late seed time, favorable 
almost beyond example, has contributed somewhat to the present 
reduction. 

Having now briefly explained the causes which have lowered 
the price of agricultural produce, we now proceed to enquire whe- 
ther these causes are likely to be permanent. 

The price of every article must be regulated by the effectual 
demand, andthe supply, being in the direct ratio of the one, and 
reciprocally as the other. The former being supposed invariable, 
the latter must govern the price. The supply of corn depends on 
a variety of circumstances, some of which we may command, while 
over others we have no controul. A dry or a wet seed time, a 
mild or a severe winter, a favorable or unfavorable tillering season, 
a genial or unkindly blooming time, a dry or a wet harvest, will 
have the necessary effect of either diminishing or increasing the 
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supply. As over these circumstances we possess no control, so in 
respect to these, it would be folly and presumption to attempt to 
speculate. All that we can be justified in saying, is, that from past 
experience we have reason to conclude, that every fourth or fifth 
year there will be a deficient crop, or an unfavorable harvest sea- 
son; by either of which recurrences, the price of grain must be 
enhanced. 

But the supply from domestic production depends also on a cir- 
cumstance, the effect of which may be anticipated with almost 
absolute certainty, I mean the degree of encouragement presented 
to the farmer to raise corn. Now, then, it requires not the spirit 
of divination to predict, that the present low price of grain will ne- 
cessarily throw out of tillage all inferior soils, and will operate as 
a bar tothe culture of much waste land. The farmer, scarcely 
able to remunerate himself by raising wheat on superior soils, will 
not attempt the culture of those lands, the produce of which could 
not possibly repay him. The effect of this diminished cultivation 
will be a diminished supply ; and a lessened supply will necessarily 
operate in raising the price. ‘This consequence cannot fail to ensue 
if the present advanced rents continue. 

This effect, however, will generally be confined to a certain exe 
tent, being limited by the operation of a third cause, by which also the 
supply is affected, namely, importation. On the manner in which 
this cause will influence the market we can likewise speculate with 
considerable certainty. No sooner does the quarter of wheat ave- 
rage 80s. than the corn-merchant brings to market the grain, which 
has been warehoused on bond, and orders from the continent a 
fresh supply. Hence the advancing price receives a check. On 
this foreign supply we may calculate with moral certainty : for that 
the crop should be deficient in all the corn countries from which we 
may import, or that war should ever again exclude us almost en- 
tirely from the continent, are events in a high degree improbable. 
As far then as the price is regulated by the supply (and by this 
chiefly it must be governed), we have reason to conclude, that, 
though under the operation of the new corn act, the quarter of 
wheat may rise nearly cent. per cent. above its price at the com 
mencement of the late war, yet it will not for any length of time, 
unless in extreme cases, of rare occurrence, exceed 80 or 85s.per 
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quarter. Neither then is that diminished supply by which the price 
was lately enhanced to so extraordinary a degree likely to recur, nor 
have we reason to hope that our present abundance will long con- 
tinue. High rents, and low prices, will necessarily lessen domestic 
production. 

Ithas been observed, that a state of war has a natural tendency 
to increase the price of agricultural produce. ‘The demand for cat- 
tle becomes greater; and this, while it enhances their price, neces- 
sarily affects also the price of wheat, while the waste and destruc- 
tion of all provisions, in army and navy, as well as the greater quan- 
tity actually consumed, contributes certainly in some degree to 

“raise the price of all agricultural produce. We have now (Heaven 
be praised!) returned to a state of peace ; and to whatever extent 
the calamities of war may be aggravated by its tendency to enhance 
the price of human food, we have reason to hope, that the opera- 
tion of this cause, much as it is to be deprecated, will not soon 
be renewed. Again, if the accommodations of the banker keep 
pace with the securities of the farmer—if the money advances of 
the one bear some due proportion to the value of the other’s stock, 
we have reason to believe, that though the accommodations of the 

banker will naturally increase with the increasing sécurity of the 
farmer, or the corn-merchant, they will still be comparatively 
much curtailed. 

From this brief inquiry, how far those causes are likely to con- 
tinue, by which the price of agricultural produce has been so greatly 
reduced, we may be warranted in concluding, that the present re- 
duction is chiefly occasioned by an extraordinary supply ; and that, 
though there exists but little probability, that the price will, in our 
time, ever rise to its late exorbitant height, the present low state of 
the market cannot long continue." Domestic production will be 


* What was here offered, as a mere opinion, is now becuming a matter of 
fact. Corn has risen in England, nearly tweuty per cent, im Scotland still 
higher; and ifwe may believe the statements in our public journals, the 
price in Ireland, in consequence of large exports to the Mediterranean, has 
advanced more than 70 per cent. This surely furnishes a strong argument 
against any farther interposition of the Legislature ; lest, in attempting to 
mitigate, or remedy the present temporary distress, they may only aggravate 
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diminished, and foreign importation cannot check the hence natu- 
rally advancing price, till the quarter has averaged eighty shillings. 
In the mean time, however, the farmer suffers ; and though this suf- 
fering be partly owing to his own indiscretion, and though it is 
not likely to be permanent to its present extent, it is of importance 
to inquire, what are the most expedient and the most effectual means, 
by which his distress may be alleviated, and its recurrence ina great 
degree prevented. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 
&e. &e. &c. 


LETTER III. 


Ix order to relieve the present distress of the agri- 
culturist, it has been recommended that a bounty be granted 
on the exportation of corn. This would be a measure highly 
injurious to the community. If the agriculturist is to be support- 
ed, this, of all modes by which the object can be effected, is 
the most exceptionable. Every bounty imposes on the public a 
double tax—one to pay the bounty itself, and another, in its 
operation far more oppressive, affecting every individual, whe- 
ther rich or poor; I mean the increase in the price of food, 
which the exportation of corn necessarily produces. Every boun- 
ty has a natural tendency to raise the price in the home market 
to a sum equal to the price at which exportation is permitted, 
added to the bounty itself, allowance being made for freight 
and other charges. Now, if it be true, as from authentic docu- 
ments it would appear, that in years of exportation the quantity 
exported might be averaged at one thirtieth part of the domes- 
tic consumption: and if we suppose, with Dr. Smiru, that a 
bounty of five-shillings raises the price in the home market four 
shillings per quarter, then it is evident, that for every five shill- 


Sir, 


the evil. There exist in this country a spirit, an industry, a capital, with 
a skill in employing it, amply sufficient to enable us to extricate ourselves 
from our present embarrassment, ifthe Legislature would permit these to 
have their full and fair operation. Where the constitution is sound, the 
nostrums of empiricism are always to be dreaded. The judicious physician, 
when unaided nature will effect a recovery, never resorts to the materia 
medica. To remedy one disease by the creation of another, is to undermine 
the constitution, but not to cure the patient. 
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ings we contribute to the bounty, we have to pay also six pounds 
of increased price for the quantity consumed at home. Here then 
is a double tax; and whileit enhances the price in the home market, 
it lowersit abroad, thus operating as a tax on the public, to enable’the 
foreign to undersell the British manufacturer. Nor is the agricul- 
turist, as the same profound economist observes, essentially benefited. 
For, the advanced price of grain soon communicating itself to every 
article of consumption, the landholder and farmer must purchase 
every commodity of domestic manufacture at a higher price. The 
effect, therefore, of a bounty on the exportation of corn is, not so 
much to raise the value of agricultural produce, as to depress 
the value of currency. The arguments offered by the late Dr. 
ANDERSON in favor of bounties, needed not the penetration 
of Dr. A. SmitH to refute them. They proceed on the most 
erroneous conceptions of the first principles of political economy— 
conceptions, which, I trust, will never be adopted by a British 
legislature. 

A duty on foreign wool has also been proposed. It requires 
but little penetration to perceive, that the adoption of sucha 
measure, repugnant as it would be to the established principles 
of political economy, would be highly detrimental to the in- 
terest of the manufacturer, and would operate as atax on the 


whole community. The woollen export trade has for a long: 


series of years proved a fruitful source of wealth to this country; 
and while we are threatened with new rivals in this branch of 
manufacture, it would be highly impolitic to enhance the price 
of the raw material, by the imposition of a duty on foreign wool. 
If the agriculturists attempt to uphold their interest at the ex- 
pence of the manufacturer, the evil will speedily recoil on them- 
selves with tenfold severity. 

As another remedy for the present embarrassments of the 
farmer, it has been proposed by some persons, that all direct 
taxes on agricultural industry should be repealed or mitigated. 
To this expedient it may be objected, that every relief granted to 
the farmer by the abolition or mitigation of taxes, serves chiefly 
to benefit the landlord. As an illustration of this fact, it has 
been stated, that if a farmer is able to pay twenty shillings per 
acre for his farm, and taxes equivalent, we shall say, to two 
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shillings an acre, if the taxes be deducted, the land becomes 
then to the farmer worth twenty-two shillings per acre, and 
the landholder will immediately, if the tenure be from year to 
year, or if otherwise, will, at the expiration of the lease, charge 
twenty-two shillings per acre. This consequence, it is said, 
would naturally follow. If again, the farmer had to pay twenty 
shillings per acre for land, which would remunerate him only 
at a rent of eighteen, or under that sum, it is evident, that 
he would not be able to fulfil his engagements to his landlord. 
Let us suppose, then, that taxes equivalent to two shillings per 
acre were deducted, and that he is thus enabled to discharge his 
obligations ; here also the landlord and not the farmer is bene- 
fited: for, if the latter, by any skill, any industry, any capital, 
is unable to remunerate himself at 20s. per acre, it follows, 
that the landlord must, and indeed ought, to reduce his rent. If 
Government then were, in such a case, to relieve the farmer from 
taxes to the amount of two shillings per acre, it would be the 
landlord, and not the tenant, that would principally reap the bene- 
fit; for it matters not to the latter, whether he is eased by a de- 
duction of rent, or an abatement of taxes; whereas, to the former, 
every such reduction of taxes to the tenant saves him the necessity 
of reducing his rent, or furnishes a fair excuse for increasing it. 
In the mean time, the public are burdened with a new tax to make 
up the deficiency; nor is the commodity of the farmer lowered in 
price, so as to indemnify the public for the new assessment; for, 
by the supposition, it is implied that the relief which the farmer ob- 
tains, enables him merely to sell his corn at the former price, and 
not at alower one." We must therefore, it is apprehended, find 
some other remedy for the relief of the farmer, than the abolition or 
mitigation of his direct taxes, or a bounty on exportation. A lease is 


* The abolition ofa taxon any article of agricultural produce, is less liable 
to the same objection. The repeal of such a tax is beneficial to the manu- 
facturer, and advantageous to the whole community. Though the exigencies 
of the state may require another tax, to supply the deficiency; yet notaxcan 
press on the manufacturer, as well as on the great body of the people, with 
the same severity as that which affects the price of food and, raiment, or 
any article of primary necessity. For this reason, the abolition of the war 
duty on malt may be justly regarded as a judicious and salutary measure. 


NO. XV. Pam. VOL. VIII. K 
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voluntary contract between landlord and tenant. From the obliga- 
tion of this covenant, neither party can be disengaged but by the 
consent of the other. The interposition of a third individual, to enable 
either of them to fulfil his agreement, cannot reasonably be either 
required or expected." If, then, the landholder is convinced that the 


* Expediency is the only ground, on which the agriculturist can rea- 
sonably expect legislative relief. For, though the manufacturer is, in cer- 
tain cases, protected against foreign competition, contrary to the real inte- 
rests of the community, it does not hence follow, that this evil should be 
multiplied, by granting a high protecting duty to the farmer, or by relieving 
him, at the expense of the manufacturer, and the great body of the people. 
But such is the artificial and unnatural state, in which the commerce of this 
country is at present placed, that we are debarred the power of adopting a 
liberal and unfettered system, and are compelled to resort to a train of ex- 
pedients, by which it is attempted to counteract one evil by the opposition of 
another. Sw closely, however, are the interests of all ranks of society in 
this country interwoven, that no serious injury can be sustained by one, 
which does not ultimately communicate itself to all. If the agriculturist 
suffers, the manufacturer cannot escape. If, on the other hand, a blow is 
inflicted on the manufacturer, the agriculturist must feel the stroke. 

It would have beén wel, if, during the late diseussions of the corn bill, 
the contending parties had borne in mind this important fact; and that 
what is theoretically just, may not always be practically expedient. If the 
agriculturist consumes the productions of the manufacturer, he should re- 
member, that he consumes only a part, and that in return, the manufac- 
turer furnishes him with the best, nay the only market for the sale of his 
produce. The manufacturer may export his commodities, and purchase 
corn in return. Holland flourished, and became opulent, though she im- 
ported three-fourths of the grain which she consumed. But it isin En- 
gland only, that the farmer can find a market for his produce; at every 
other, he would be undersold. If the manufacturer is crushed, either the 
nation must become bankrupt, or the agriculturist is ruined. 

On the other hand, the manufacturer should bear in mind, that the home 
market furnishes the best, the only market fur his commodities; and that 
the agriculturists, with their dependents, constitute a large proportion of 
the consumers. He should reflect, that, whatever he exports, must be re- 
turned to hii in foreign articles, which must either be consumed at home, 
or exchanged for other foreign productions, which must ultimately find a 
market here. Reduce the revenue of the landholder, and you diminish his 
power to purchase. Support him, and you support yourself. It was on 
the ground of reciprocal dependence, and from a desire to avert those 
shocks, which are necessarily created by a sudden elevation of the value of 
currency, that the author considered a new corn bill to be necessary. Of 
the incalculable evils arising from all restrictions in commerce, he is fully 
aware, But where a radical and immediate cure is impracticable, to alle 
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terms of the lease press with such severity on the farmer, that he 
cannot possibly perform his part of the engagement, and that no 
skill, no industry, would enable him to accomplish it, prudence will 
suggest to him, that the only effectual and practicable remedy is to 
reduce the rent. Between this, and the only other alternative of 
suffering his land to lie waste, there is evidently no medium. To 
what extent thisreduction should be made, is a question which must 
be determined by the circumstances peculiar to each case, con- 
cerning which it will be the interest as well as the duty of each 
party to judge with liberality, and to act with discretion. One 
thing is evident, it is not required that the relief should be univer- 


viate the disease, and gradually restore to health and vigor; is the only 
wise procedure to be adopted. The present protecting cuty, it is feared, is 
higher thanis consistent with the interest of the community ; and its effects 
will soon be felt. No injury is more to be deprecated, than that which is 
octasioned by sudden fluctuations in the price of grain; and the higher the 
protection granted to the farmer, the more seriously are these fluctuations 
to be apprehended. When wages oscillate between such extremes, as are 
occasioned by vibrations and countervibrations in the price of wheat, from 
forty-eight shillings per quarter, to eighty or eighty-five, and from eighty, 
back to forty-eight, either the manufacturer, or the laborer, if not both, 
must suffer severely. And, though the agricultural prosperity may be 
essentially subservient to the good of the whole community; it should be 
remembered, that it is by her manufactures and commerce chiefly, that 
England has been elevated to her present rank in the scale of nations. 

The encouragement granted to them by that sagacious sovereign, Queen 
Elizabeth, laid the foundation of our naval strength; and they have con- 
tinued to prove the great source of that opulence and power, by which this 
country has sustained a contest, under which any nation, but the British, 
must have soon sunk exhausted. It is from commerce and manufactures, 
that agriculture has received its most powerful stimulus. And, if the phy- 
sical power of a nation be,. ceteris paribus, in the ratio of its population, it 
must be evident, that it is to manufactures chiefly, to which we are indebted 
for our increasing strength, To these also principally must we look for its 
ulteriur advancement. The agricultural population of every countfy is ne- 
cessarily limited by the extent of the soil. To the manufacturing populae 
tion it would be difficult te assign bounds, unless we could fix a limit to 
ingenuity, industry, and mechanical power. The extent of Holland would 
have enabled her to maintain little more than half a million of inhabitants ; 
nor by al] the expedients of drainage and banking, cauld she be rendered 
capable of sustaining a greater nomber. By her manufactures she has 
been enabled to advance her population to the amount of two millions. 
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sal, or in all cases permanent. The present value of agricultural 
produce furnishes no just criterion by which we can judge what 
its average price will hereafter be. The farmer, as every other 
individual of the community, is entitled to a fair remuneration for 
his expenditure of labor and capital ; and though he may, by an in- 
judicious contract, have precluded himself from all legal right to this 
remuneration, it must universally be the interest of thelandholder not 
to exact from the tenant a higher rent than is consistent with the 
claim of the latter toa fair recompense for his time and his industry. 

It may be objected, however, that though the farmer is confes- 
sedly relieved by this abatement of rent, the landholder propor- 
tionably suffers; and that his revenue cannot possibly be dimi- 
nished, without inflicting an injury on the whole community. 

In answer, it may be observed, that whatever contract he or any 
individual may enter into, if loss should be incurred, or profits re- 
duced, he must abide by the consequences. If the merchant ad- 
vances the price of any commodity, and presuming that the sup- 
ply will soon cease, lays in a stock, after deriving immense profits 
from the sale, has he a right to complain, that by the returning 
supply his profits are reduced to their former standard? The agri- 
culturist taking advantage of the embarrassed circumstances in 
which the country was placed, doubled the price of his commo- 
dity ; the return of peace has opened to us the means of foreign 
supply. Is he justified in complaining that his rent is diminished, 
or that his grain has suffered a reduction of price? During the 
continuance of the late war, while other orders of the community 
were burdened with taxes, the pressure of which many classes of 
society had no means of alleviating, the landholder, by his in- 
creased rents, not only parried off the taxes, but even enjoyed a 
larger revenue ; while most other classes of the community were 
depressed, the land proprietor rose ; his capital was improved, and 
his revenue increased. In evidence of this, we have only to com- 
pare the value and rent of land during the last twenty years, with 
what they were at the commencement of the war. If he should 
now have his revenue reduced to the same amount as in the year 
1792, his condition would not be worse than that of the national 
creditor who invested his money in the funds at that period. 

These observations, it may be said, are not applicable to those 
individuals who invested their money in land since the commence- 
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ment of the war. It is true. But if these individuals, either 
with the hope of larger gain, or for the sake of better security than 
the national funds afforded, preferred the purchase of land, their 
choice must be considered as a speculation, the consequences of 
which they may lament, if rents should be much reduced ; but of 
injustice they cannot complain. The landholder, at whatever pe- 
riod he may have purchased, ought to have foreseen that the high 
rent demanded by himself, or offered by the farmer in course of the 
last twenty years, could not be permanent, and that a return of 
peace would necessarily lower it. He ought also to have perceived, 
that the rents of the farmer could not be raised, and the price of all 
agricultural produce doubled, without depreciating the value of 
money, that is, without enhancing the price of every article of 
consumption, besides increasing considerably the annual burthen of 
the nation. He ought to have foreseen, that the wages of every 
individual employed by government, even to the meanest laborer 
in a dock-yard, the salaries of clerks, the pay of naval and military 
officers, the clothing and maintenance of soldiers and sailors, would 
demand an increased expenditure ; and that, for this purpose, hea- 
vier taxes, than would otherwise have been necessary, would be an- 
nually required. He ought to have been aware, that the sums thus 
levied on the public would be fixed and permanent—that while his 
commodity might be reduced in value by a return of peace, these 
assessments would be nominally the same. He ought to have per- 
ceived, that while he was obtaining a temporary exorbitant rent, 
he was entailing on himself and posterity an increased taxation. 
That the landholder, as well as every other member of the commu- 
nity, has a right to fix what price he pleases on the articles, which 
he brings to market, while a fair competition is allowed, no reason- 
able man will be inclined to deny ; but no_person has a right to 
presume, that whatever high price casual and temporary circum- 
stances may affix to any article, that price shall be secured to him, 
against the interest of the consumer, by a legislative enactment. 

It is true also that the landholder, like every other individual, has 
a tight to countervail the effect of taxation, by raising the price of the 
article which he supplies; but no argument can be brought to shew, 
that the increased taxation, which had taken place in the year 1795, 
could justify the landholder in demanding a double rent, or expect- 
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ing a double revenue. If he complains now of the necessity to whichhe 
is reduced of loweringthis rents and diminishing his revenue, let him 
call to his recollection what the condition of the national creditor 
has been during the last twenty-five years. If his rents should be 
reduced to their amount in the years 1792 and 1793, his situation 
would not be worse than that of the money capitalist, who invested 
his property in the funds at that period; while the landlord has en- 
joyed the decided advantage of a double revenue during the greater 
part of that time, whereas the revenue of the stockholder has been 
virtually reduced to one-half, and his capital to two-thirds of its va- 
lue, when he purchased it. Let him also bear in mind, that, though 
a diminished revenue necessarily is followed by a diminished ex- 
penditure, a reduction of rent does not occasion an equal diminution 
of virtual revenue. For no sooner does the price of agricultural 
produce fall, than that of almost every other article of consump- 
tion gradually falls with it. The wages of manufactural labor 
being lowered, he is supplied with his usual accommodations and 
luxuries at a reduced price. Thus, while his revenue sinks nomi- 
nally, it virtually rises. Let it not, however, be imagined, that we 
mean to affirm that the revenue of the landholder would sustain no 
actual diminution by a reduction of rent, or that his consumption 
of manufactures would undergo no change. Such an opinion would 
be as ridiculous as false. Even if the value of currency rose in 
full proportion to the landholder’s reduction, still all his money en- 
gagements being fixed sums, whether taxes, mortgages, or annual 
payments of any kind, it is easy to see that he would be rendered 
poorer by the difference between the value of those sums, as esti- 
mated before and estimated after the rise which the value of cur- 
rency might undergo. So much less, therefore, would he have to 
expend on luxuries, or in the encouragement of commercial and 
manufactural industry. This, of itself, seems sufficiently evident , 
for tle sake of illustration, however, we shall offer the following 
example: Let us suppose, that the rent of the landholder is 20,000}, 
that 3,000]. a year of this revenue is mortgaged ; and that during 
the late war, taxes, direct and indirect, exclusively of the property 
tax, were imposed upon him to the amount of 2,000/. annually: let 
us then suppose that his revenue, by a reduction of rent, is dimi- 
nished to 10,000/.and that money has doubled its value; the 10,0007, 
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will therefore now furnish him with as many of the necessaries and 
luxuries of life as20,000/. purchased before. But out of this reduced 
revenue, he has to pay annually 5,000/. for taxes and mortgage. 
He is therefore, in fact, poorer than he was by the difference be- 
tween 5,000/. which he now pays, and 2,500/. which he ought to 
pay, as equivalent to 5,000/. His real revenue therefore is dimi- 
nished. As far, however, as he is affected by the difference between 
the real and nominal value of his taxes, he sustains no greater injury 
than any other individual who contributes, directly or indirectly, to 
defray the expenses of Government. Are the orders then of the 
manufacturer, or is the annual consumption lessened to this amount? 
Certainly not. The mortgage of 3,000/. equivalent to 6,0001. by 
the supposition, is paid to the mortgagee as formerly, and will be 
expended on the productionsjof agricultural and manufactural indus 
try. The sum also paid for taxes circulates as before, and has like- 
wise acquired a double value. The small portion appropriated to 
the extinction of the national debt is in both cases sunk. A land- 
holder, unincumbered by mortgages, settlements, or other annui- 
ties, would be poorer by the difference only between the value of 
taxes before, and that after the advance in the value of currency. 
In this respect, however, he would be in the same situation as-the 
rest of the community, annuitants excepted, whose revenue 
would be doubled by the supposed advance. While the nominal 
revenue therefore of the landholder was reduced to one half, his 
real income would suffer a reduction by the difference only be- 
tween the former and the present value of his money engagements. 
The next remedy which we would propose for the relief of the 
farmer is, to grant more extended leases. 

In order to stimulate men to expend labor and capital in any 
undertaking, it is necessary to hold forth to them an adequate re- 
muneration. This is the only necessary, the only effectual stimu- 
lus to industry and expenditure. The late sudden and extraordi- 
nary fluctuations in the price of grain, operating equally on the 
minds of landholders and tenants, have withheld the former from 
granting and the latter from accepting long leases. The land- 
holder, perceiving no definite limit to the depreciation of money, 
and the increased price of agricultural produce, was deterred from 
granting an extended lease, apprehensive, that before its expiration, 
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money might sink still farther in value, and he might receive no 
fair equivalent for his land. ‘The farmer, on the other hand, 
though lately more eager to undertake, than the landholder to 

* grant a long lease, is now aware, that to offer any but a low rent 
for a considerable number of years, would be to encounter a 
hazard, which might eventually prove ruinous to him. Some 
landlords, it is to be regretted, actuated by motives less justifiable 
than prudence would suggest, have refused to grant any lease 
whatever, and seem resolved to keep their tenants in a state of 
vassalage from year to year. The injury which these men inflict 
upon themselves, as well as on the country, needs hardly to be 
pointed out. Nothing is more conducive to the improvement of 
agriculture, as well as to the comfort and independence of the 
tenantry, than long leases. 

If a farmer takes a farm, we are to presume, -hat, if he be a 
man of prudence, he will not expend on it more labour or more 
capital, than will be returned to him before the expiration of his 
lease. A narrow lease cramps his exertions. He sees, that under a 
short tenure there exists no probability of indemnifying himself, if 
he should expend much labour or much capital on the improvement 
of the soil ; his lease expires before his expenditure can be returned 
to him. But let him have sure possession for twenty-one, or a longer 
term of years, and he is furnished with an inducement to attempt the 
melioration of the soil, and at his own immediate expense, to make 
‘* three blades grow where only one grew before.” While he is 
labouring for his own individual benefit, he is at the same time 
promoting the interest of the landholder. The improvements 
which have been effected in Scotland, are ascribable more to the 
length of leases there granted, than to any other cause. These 
have stimulated the activity and ingenuity of the farmers—have 
encouraged them to expend the profits, during the early part of 
their term, on the execution of such improvements as, while 
they benefit the landlord, are likely to remunerate themselves 
before its expiration. One of the most effectual means, there- 
fore, of encouraging and protecting the farmer, is to grant him 
the sure possession of his farm for a term of not Jess than twenty- 
one years. 

In order, however, to protect the landlord, as well as the tenant, 
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from the injurious effect of those sudden fluctuations in the price 
of grain, as well as of that gradual advance or fall in the value of 
money, which may take place during that period, it is recommended 
that a corn and money rent be taken in equal proportions, the quan- 
tum of the corn rent to be estimated according to the average price 
during the five years immediately preceding the commencement 
of the lease. It should be provided also, that it be left to the 
option of the landholder to accept the corn rent either in kind or in 
money, the former to be convertible into the latter, according to 
the average price at the next market town, or city, during the 
half year immediately preceding the term of payment. Or the 
mode of conversion practised*in Scotland in the payment of 
clergymen’s stipends, as well as in the commutation of corn into 
money rents, might be adopted in this country. In North Britain 
the price of grain is annually fixed by the Sheriff fiars. These 
are the rates, settled by a sentence of the Sheriff, proceeding on 
the report of a Jury, on the different kinds of grain, of the growth 
of the county, for the preceding crop; and serve a8 a rule for as- 
certaining the prices, not only in contracts, where the parties 
themselves cannot fix them, but in all sales where it is agreed to 
accept of the rates settled by the fiars.—( Erskine’s Inst.)—In this, 
or some such manner, the price of grain might be annually deter- 
mined. 

The plan here recommended is calculated, as far as possible, to 
equalize the rent, by dividing the profit and the loss; it is there- 
fore equally beneficial to landlord and tenant. If the price of grain 
should rise, the former is benefited by receiving the moiety of his 
rent in corn, or its equivalent in money, while the latter receives 
an advanced price for the remainder of his crop, sustaining the loss 
of the increased profit which might arise from the sale of the corn 
moiety of his rent. If the price of grain should fall, the converse 
effects take place. ‘The landlord loses, and the tenant saves the dif- 
ference between the average and the less price of his moiety of corn 
rent: Had this equalizing scheme obtained now in this country, 
the embarrassments of the farmers would have been greatly alle- 
viated. 

From the preceding observations it must be evident, that the 
only immediate remedy for the distresses of the farmer, consistent 
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with the general interest of the community, is a reduction of rent. 
In those cases where the landholders exercised due discretion in 
their conduct towards their tenantry, on the renewal of leases, no 
reduction will probably be necessary. Those, on the contrary, who 
screwed up their tenants to the utmost, may calculate on the ne- 
cessity of a permanent reduction. Others, who neither practised 
the discretion of the former, nor ate chargeable with the grasping 
folly of the latter, may effect an accommodation with their tenants 
by atemporary reduction. One thing seems abyndantly evident, 
that the present low price of corn, and the embarrassments of the 
farmer, cannot be permanent. To prevent the recurrence of these 
embarrassments to that extent in which they are now felt, there 
are no means so likely to be effectual as an extension of leases, 
on a corn and money rent. I am fully aware that the prejudices of 
farmers in this country against this mixed species of rent are so 
strong, that it would be difficult to remove them. I understand, 
however, that in a few instances they have been conquered ; and 
perhaps to this effect the present low prices of grain have essentially 
contributed. If the distress of the farmer should fortunately 
reconcile him to the plan here proposed, and the embarrassments 
of certain landholders teach them to consult the security, the inde- 
pendence, and the prosperity of their tenants, by granting them 
long leases, rather than their own selfish ‘gratifications,' and love 
of political power, too often acquired by the degradation of the 
tenantry,* we shall have then reason to rejoice that their present 
reverse of circumstances has not visited them in vain. 

Before I conclude, I would earnestly recommend to the atten- 
tion of the Legislature the necessity of adopting some plan by which 
the present mode of tithing might be abolished, and the poor-ratea 
equalized. The injurious and vexatious litigations between cler- 
gymen and their parishioners, at al} times, arising from the collec- 
tion of tithes, need not be mentioned. The antipathies between 
them are now, in a ten-fold degree, aggravated; the clergyman 


* It isa fact, that a late Peer would never grant a lease to a farmer, that 
he might have it in his power to dismiss him at pleasure, if he shuuld tres; 
pass by killing game. 


* See Anperson’s Letter to WasuInoton. 
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must live, and the farmer is unable to pay him. Every rector or 
vicar ought to be independent of his parishioners, nor should any 
institution be suffered to exist which is calculated to create between 
them dissension and animosity. It matters surely nothing either 
to the landholder or to the farmer, whether the tithes are paid by 
the farmers individually to the clergyman, or are added to the. rent, 
and paid by the landholder. In Scotland the clergymen’s stipends 
are paid by the landholders directly ; here, through the medium of 
the farmer, though ultimately by the land proprietor. In Scotland 
a dispute between a clergyman and his parishioners is rarely known, 
their interests never appear to clash ; here altercations are number- 
less. Again, the inequality of the poor-rates is in many cases 
grievously oppressive: while in some parishes, fortunately situated, 
they are low, in others they exceed the rent paid to the landlord. 
Nothing can be more unjust. A farmer undertakes a farm on a 
lease of twenty-one years, agreeing to pay twenty shillings an acre, 
and calculates his poor rate at four shillings per pound. A manu- 
factory is introduced into the parish ; the poor-rate rises to ten or 
fifteen shillings, and he is ruined. It is rumored that Govern- 
ment intend to equalize the rate, and to make the maintenance of 
the aggregate of the poor the duty of the wholecommunity. Un- 
der a constitution like ours, it is impossible to be too watchful in 
guarding against any measure which is calculated to extend the 
prerogative of the Crown, or to increase ministerial influence.— 
That this effect would follow from the adoption of such plan, 
there is certainly reason to apprehend. It is to be feared also, 
that the vigilance which every parish is now compelled to exercise, 
in order to protect itself against the frauds and encroachments of 
paupers, would be greatly relaxed, if it did not wholly cease ; 
and that the entire system might ultimately become a mere minis- 
terial job. The value of property also, to the detriment of some 
proprietors, would necessarily be affected. Where the rate is now 
high, the value would rise ; where the rate is low, the value would 
fall. No pure good, however, is attainable; and if any scheme 
could be devised by which these evils might be mitigated, if not 
prevented, great benefit would accrue to the community. 
It might also materially contribute towards alleviating the 
present distress, not only of the agriculturist, but also of the 
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manufacturer, if the existing statute against usury were either 
amended or repealed. This statute is impolitic in its views, un- 
just in its principle, inefficient in its purpose, and detrimental in 
its effect. While it aims at restraining the rapacity of individuals, 
it obstructs the free circulation of floating capital. It is iniqui- 
tous ; because the owner of money has as just a right to fix a 
ptice on the use of his commodity, as the landholder, or the 
manufacturer. It is inefficient, because the statute is easily, and 
daily evaded; and it is detrimental not only to the community, 
but also to the very individuals, whom it aims at protecting, by 
compelling them to resort to unprincipled and rapacious usurets 
for pecuniary accommodation. Few capitalists will be inclined 
to lend money on any mortgage, much less on precarious security, 
who can obtain, as at present they may do, a larger per centage 
in the public funds. The amendment, or the total abolition of this 
statute, would, it is conceived, be highly beneficial. Money, like 
every other commodity, should be allowed a free and open market. 
Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti ; si non, his utere mecum. 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, Sir, 
Your most obedient, 


ALEX. CROMBIE. 
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RICHARD PRESTON, ESQ. M. P. 


Tr is now more than five years since the success of some agricul- 
tural practices of mine, induced me to think, that an extension of 
them in the common course of cropping our lands, might operate 
very powerfully in abating the pressure of two evils; by preventing 
the return of the one (famine) under which we had so lately 
suffered, and by relieving us from the greater part of the weight 
of the other, (the poor-/aws,) uuder which we still Jabor. 

The state of the country is now materially altered, the dread of 
famine has vanished for the present, and its recurrence, though in 
the common course of nature, is now little speculated upon ; our 
distress at this time arises from a very different cause, an unsale= 
able redundance. 

In these contradictory circumstances, the pressure of the poor 
laws operates with the same force, and is probably now a still 
greater grievance than formerly, from our inability to pay a tax 
which seems steadily on the increase. 

What an unhappy system does this code of poor laws form, 
subjecting us to a grievance greatly aggravated by scarcity, and 
made more intolerable by abundance! 

This calamitous state of our country has induced many to 
hazard their speculations on the means of relieving us; and even 
you, who by your professional labors have attained so much 
celebrity, have not been prevented from dedicating a part of your 
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valuable time to the service of the public, and I have no doubt 
that your Review of the distresses of the Landed and Agricul- 
tural Interests, (which I am very anxious to see,) will suggest the 
most judicious and effectual measures for relieving those distresses, 
while your high respectability will secure an attention to them, 
that will enable them to operate still more powerfully. 

An obscure individual may not be able to rouse the public 
attention, but he is justified on this pressing occasion, for attempt- 
ing to come forward, by the consideration that he recommends 
nothing but what he himself bas tried and practised for many years, 
what is equally in the reach of every other agriculturist, and what, 

“af pretty generally adopted, must immediately reduce the pressure 
of the poor laws nearly to nothing, without altering an iota of that 
code, as it now stands. 

It is necessary to be watchful that the measures | suggest, in- 
tended for the removal of two evils, may not, when only one of 
them is in action, operate injuriously ; and as our present calami- 
ties ae immediately occasioned by superfluity of grazn, let us see 
that the measures held out as likely to produce a more extended 
cultivation, may not, by increasing the redundance of corn, and 
lowering the prices sull farther, aggravate our present distress. 

No; for the slightest attention to these measures will show that 
their effect in increasing our agricultural field, is but secundary ; 
that their direct and immediate operation is to increase the food 
of our domestic animals, to enable us to keep more stock, and to 
go more largely into the feeding business. But whatever griev- 
ances we may labor under at present, the retrospect of our situa- 
tion for the last thirty or forty years, will probably show us that 
we have little reason to apprehend that we shall again be oppressed 
by redundance, and of course that we may with prudence adopt 
any measures useful in another point of view, though likely to ex- 

tend our agricultural practice, and to increase our grain crops: 
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Wauew by a watchful attention to the habits and properties of an Trish 
grass I had discovered and ascertained its valuable qualities, some of them 
of such obvious importance as necessarily to have an influence on our 
agricultural practices; I was sanguine enough to flatter myself that I was 
likely to be highly useful to society. 

For, when I considered that the introduction of this vegetable on lands 
hitherto neglected and completely barren, would by an easy process afford 
a@ more abundant, grateful, and nutritious food to our cattle, than any to 
which they had yet been accustomed ; and when I recollected that our very 
best grounds are now laid out for hay crops, and a great portion of our 
manure expended on them ; it appeared manifest that by enabling agricul- 
turists to throw their meadows into tillage, I was actually adding immense- 
ly to the extent of our agricultural field, giving a new spur to the exertions 
and industry of man, and of course increasing the wealth and population 
of my country. 

These splendid reveries were soon interrupted by the perusal of Mr. 
Malthus’s Essay on the Principle of Population ; that able writer at once 
demonstrated to me the futility of my Utopian speculations, and convinced 
me that by adding to the stock of the food of man, (which | knew would 
be the result of my discovery,) I was only laying the foundation of future 
evil, aggravating impending calamity, and preparing a wider range for the 
horrors and depredations of vice and misery. 

For Mr. Malthus has clearly proved, that a steady addition to the stock 
of human food, and also to the facilities of its acquisition, would be merely 
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a momentary benefit; as an increase of food would be rapidly followed by 
an increase of population; until the greater number bore on the greater 
stock of food, with precisely the same pressure that the smaller does now 
on our present stock. 

Mr. Malthus has demonstrated this with great clearness ; nature, he says, 
has scattered the seeds of life with a most liberal hand; but has been com- 
paratively sparing in room, and nourishment; she has set no bounds to the 
prolific nature of her subjects, but what is made by their interfering with 
each other's means of subsistence. 

That the population of every country must press upon the food it affords, 
and will be restricted only by the want of subsistence, he proves by the 
different ratios in which the numbers aud the materials for their mainte- 
nance will increase,—the numbers in the course of nature in geometrical 
progression, while the most skilful efforts of man under the most favourable 
circumstances, cannot increase his food in a higher ratio than in arithmeti- 
eal progression. 

It requires but little mathematical knowledge to foresee, that according 
to these rates of proceeding, the population must soon outstrip the food, 
and unless restrained by such checks as Mr. Malthus enumerates, the hor- 
rors of famine must rapidly follow. 

We have a striking instance in another branch of science, of the very 
different results that follow, where quantities increase in different ratios. 

Gallileo has clearly proved that in mechanics where machines are in 
creased in size, but with all their parts similarly proportioned ; the causes 
tending to destroy, increase in a higher ratio than the causes tending 
to preserve. 

Whence it follows that a diminutive model (for instance of a bridge) may 
be so strong as to bear a considerable weight, yet when the machine itself, 
or bridge, shall be finished, though the same proportions in all its parts be 
accurately preserved; yet it must fall to pieces by its own weight. 

That we have not been already overwhelmed by the load of increasing popu- 
lation, Mr. Malthus ascribes to the action of several causes, which he dis- 
tinguishes into two classes ; preventive causes, which check the evil in the 
birth ; and positive causes, which act upon, and reduce existing population, 

Mr. Malthus has even suggested some preventive checks to the prolific 
powers of nature, by which he thinks their exuberance may be restrained 
without the intervention of the positive checks arising from vice or misery; 
and the suburdinate causes which contribute to shorten the natural dura- 
tion of human life. 

These positive checks are of so severe a nature, and so harsh in their 
application, that it is a laudable attempt to devise other means of arresting 
the progress of population, before it arrives at the last extremity, whea 
want of food calls forth the ultimate check, famine, with its concomitants, 
disease, and squalid poverty. 
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Yet while I give Mr. Malthus full credit for the spirit of philanthropy, 
which breathes through every thing he recommends ; I must contess I do 
not entertain very sanguine hopes of his success, nor rely much on the 
effects of his preventive checks ; I fear his schemes are somewhat Utopian, 
and that he considers man rather what he ought to be, than what he actually is. 

Tshall not, however, presume to touch upon ground where I think Mr. 
Malthus has failed. 

I shall leave the general question of population, and its increase, where T 
find it, without obtruding any ideas of my own on the means of restrain- 
ing it: I shall proceed to two distinct grievances, upon each of which Mr. 
Malthus dwells at great length, and with much ability. 

These are the poor rates, as established in England; and the occasional 
famines to which we are subject by the failure of crops. 

The former an intolerable grievance, from the heavy pressure with which 
it bears on all ranks; and the latter from the quantity of misery they 
produce. 

Mr. Malthus is so particular on each topic, and dwells upon it so impres- 
sively, that I should wrong him if I stated his sentiments in any other 
words than his own. I commence with 


THE POOR LAWS. 

He tells us generally, 

“That the poor laws have constantly tended to counteract the natural 
advantages of this country. 

“That they are an evil, in comparison of which the national debt with 
all its magnitude of terrors is but of little moment.” 

“The system of poor laws present the first grand obstacle to the im- 
provement of our country.” 

“ The French call the poor laws, La plaie politique de t’ Angleterre la plus 
dévorante.” 

“ The poor laws in England appear to have contributed to raise the price 
of provisions, and to lower the price of labor: they have therefore tended to 
impoverish that class of people whose only possession is their labor.” 

Mr. Malthus is alarmed at the prodigious increase of the poor rates in a 
very few years. He tells us, 

“The rapidity with which the poor rates have increased of late years, 
presents us indeed with the prospect of an extraordinary proportion of 
paupers in the society.” 

“ Before the late scarcities the sum collected for the poor was estimated 
at three millions sterling, and during the year 1801, it was said to be ten 
millions.” 

“ During the late scarcities, the supposition which I have made of a col- 
lectiow from the rich of eighteen shillings in the pound, has been nearly 
realized.” 

« A man with a family has received, to my knowledge, fourteen shillings 
a week from the parish.” 
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“ It has been said that during the late scarcity half of the population of 
the country received relief.” 

It is mortifying to find that after such enormous expenditure, and sucli 
severe pressure on the upper orders of society, the distress is not abated, 
but rather increased. 

Hear Mr. Malthus, 

“Tt is mentioned as a matter of surprise that saveteleatid the im- 
mense sum that is annually collected for the poor, there is still so much dis- 
tress among them.” 

“ It is to be feared that though the poor laws may have alleviated a little 
the intensity of individual misfortune, they have spread the evil over a 
much greater surface.” 

“ We have lavished immense sums on the poor, which we have every 
reason to think have constantly tended to aggravate their misery.” 

“ Poor laws will always tend to aggravate the evil by diminishing the 
general resources of the country.” 

Not being subjected to a code of poor laws in Ireland, I shall not discuss 
their general policy, nor inquire whether in seasons of plenty, or even 
when provisions are rising, but still at tolerable prices, their operation be 
salutary. 

I limit myself to times of scarcity alone, when their pressure, it appears, 
is hecome so intolerable; and I shall suggest a remedy applicable only on 
such occasions, first inquiring into the likelihood of their frequent recur- 
rence. 

Plenty and scarcity, are mere relative terms, expressing the proportion of 
the food to the population of a country, and as we subsist chiefly on agri- 
cultural produce, (much influenced by favorable or unfavorable seasons,) it 
necessarily follows that our annual supplies must be very unequal, and 
sometimes very inadequate to the steady demand for them, since all coun- 
tries are subject to scarcities, which when great are called famines. 

Mr. Malthus tells us, “ That according to the natural order of things, 
years of scarcity must occasionally recur in all landed nations.” 

“ And that a deficiency of one-twelfth of a crop, (if the same consump- 
tion were to continue for ten or eleven months,) might raise the price of 
corn to almost any height.” 

Nor do we depend upon the seasons alone ; other causes, he thinks, may 
produce similar effects : for 

“ The prevention of importation, (with other circumstances co-operating,) 
might cause the whole crop to be consumed in nine months, which ought 
to have lasted twelve, and thus produce a famine.” 

The high probability of the frequent recurrence of years of scarcity 
being thus established the picture Mr. Malthus draws of the dreadful 
scenes that have also their probabilities of recurring, may well make us 
shudder. 

He says, “ The distresses of the people during the late scarcities, en- 
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couraged by the extreme ignorance and folly of many among the higher 
classes, might have driven them to commit the most dreadful outrages: 
should such periods often recur, a recurrence which we have too much’ 
reason to apprehend trom the present state of the country, the prospect 
which opens to our view, is melancholy in the extreme.” 

“If political discontents were blended with the cries of hunger, and a 
revolution were to take place by the instrumentality of a mob, clamorous 
for want of food, the consequence would be unceasing change, and un- 
ceasing carnage, the bloody cureer of which nothing but the establishment 
of some complete despotism could correct.” 

These numerous extracts from Mr. Malthus’s able work contain my ex- 
cuse for obtruding my sentiments on a subject out of my line, and new to 
me; and for hazarding my speculations on political economy ; a topic already 
in the possession of men of the most shining abilities our age has pro- 
duced. 

The grievance and inefficacy of the poor laws are matters of notoriety: 
the pressure of scarcity we have felt, and know not how soon it may recur 
again. 

To lighten the burthen of the former, and completely to relieve us from 
the dread of the latter, are most serious objects ; and whoever conceives he 
can suggest means of attaining such desirable ends, is not only excusable 
in publishing them, but is scarcely at liberty to suppress them. 

I am the more emboldened to proceed, because it is not the whims and 
reveries of the closet, | am about to obtrude upon the public, but the uni- 
form practice of twenty-three years, a practice adopted accidentally, fol- 
lowed by much convenience and some little profit. 

Conceiving then that this practice of mine if once become general, 
would fully answer the ends I have proposed above, [ venture to proceed, 
and with the more confidence, because the plan is so simple that every 
reader can at once form au adequate judgment upon the probability of its 
success. 


Before I proceed to suggest any measure likely to prevent the recurrence 
of scenes just now so strongly depicted, I shall inquire, 4 privri, into the 
causes of famine ; and also into the general nature and style of the remedy 
that ought to lessen the evil, and correct its dreadful effects. 

I shall asqome, fur a certain period, the population of our country to be 
stationary, though a small change would not be feit, and a greater would 
mot alter the principles upon which I proceed, nor affect the conclusions 
that will follow from them. 

Our subsistence being drawn chiefly (I may say almost solely) from agri- 
cultural produce ;—by a plentiful year, is understood, one in which that 
produce exceeds the amount of the food necessary for the existing popu- 
lation. 

And by a year of scarcity, that in which the crops are inadequate to the 
maintenzuce of the population. 
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To eneounter the question with more precision, I shall suppose the quan- 
tity of food requisite for. the support of the population of the country, to be 
expressed by the letter 2, the excess of a fine crop above the demands 
upon it, by the letter a, and the deficiency of a bad year, that is the quan- 
tity by which it falls short of what should maintain the inhabitants, by the 
letter b. 

Thus, a good crop willbe expressed by x Xa, and a bad year’s crop, by x—b; 
and I shall suppose each of these ietters to denote a certain number of 
quarters of wheat, which it is not at present necessary to calculate. 

In a good year our object is to get rid of the quantity a, in the most 
advantageous manner we can, and for this purpose our chief resources are 
exportation and the distilleries. 

When from appearances we judge the crop will amount exactly to z, and 
no more, unable to bear a diminution, we prohibit exportation and stop the 
distilleries. 

But when from an inclement season we have reason to apprehend the 
crop will not ainount to 2, a proportion of our population, measured by the 
amount of what b would maintain, must want food, unless we can devise 
means of supplying them. 

Our resources in this case seem limited to three : 

ist. To supply present deficiency by the redundance (that is a) of former 
years, stored up for the purpose, 

2diy. By importation (to the amount of 6) from other countries more fa- 
vored by nature, or more fortunate in the season than we have been. 

Or, 3dly. By the discovery of some substitute, which will afford a supply 
of human food to the same extent to which 6 would have reached. 

Many objections lie to the first mode, mustiy stated by Mr. Malthus (vol. 
2. page 165.) 

The scarce year may not immediately follow the most plentiful year. 

Practical inconveniences generally attend the keeping so large a store. 

Difficulties occur from want of proper accommodations for it. 

It is at all times liable to damage from vermin and other causes. 

The farmer may not be able to remain so long without his returns. 

He may not be willing to employ so much capital in a speculation in 
which the returns must be distant and precarious. 


The plan of supplying deficiency by importation to the amount of 6, seems 
to be attended with great difficulty, and greater uncertainty. 

The more necessary this supply is to us, the more we are laid at the 
mercy of other nations who may be rivals or enemies. 

The calamity of a bad season may not be local but extended; hence a 
demand from other countries, and prices raised to an exorbitant height. 

The jealousy or rapacity of Sovereigns may impose unreasonable terms, 
and before they can be adjusted, the distress may have risen to its full height. 
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We cannot assume the British Navy to be at all times paramount, as it 
is at présent ; and what would have become of an enemy’s country depend- 
ng on the sea for their existence while we blockaded their ports? 

The Sea too has its uncertainties, and insurance will not protect from star- 
vation. 


The third remedy for the deficiency of 5 is a substitute ; that isa supply 
cf another species of provisions, equal to the amount of 6 as a human food, 
and at the same time exempt from the inconveniences and uncertainties to 
which the two former remedies are subject. 

As the measure I mean to suggest for preventing the recurrence of fa- 
mines, and for abating the intolerable pressure of the poor laws, when in- 
clement seasons cause a deficiency in our crops, is that of proposing a sub- 
stitute to supply at all times when wanted, the place of 6 ; it is necessary to 
be very particular as to the qualities of this substitute, that we may be sure 
it will effectually answer the purpose for which it is suggested. 

All these qualities we can determine, a priori, and state what those are 
which an effectual substitute should possess. 

ist. The substitute must be a wholesome food, anda grateful one, though 
perhaps less relished than the wheat, whose deficiency it is to supply. 

2dly. It must be the growth of our own country. 

Sdly. Its crop must not be subject to uncertainties, or if this too be liable 
te suffer from inclement seasons, its minimum in the worst years must al- 
ways exceed the quantity 6. 

4thly. It must be ready whenever called for, and never incumber when 
not wanted. 

5thly. Should ten plentiful harvests follow each other in succession, this 
substitute must never beheard of. ' 

6thly. Again should our crops fail for every one of the ten ensuing years, 
our substitute 

——velut e magné redivious pullulet arca 

———et e pleno semper tollatur acervo, 
must pour out its undiminished store, and every year furnish food to the 
full amount of 6. 

And seventhly shall it happen, as at present, that by an accumulation of 
circumstances, our quantity of grain is become so ‘redundant, that a is enor- 
mous, affects and Wepreciates the price of agricultural produce, to the ex- 
tseme injury of the farming interest ; in this new case, the substitute is not 
in the least to interfere with consumption, nor to delay the reduction of 
a so low, that it can no longer affect the market price of grain. 

Andin the fifth case the grower must neither be inconvenienced by 
finding so much storage, nor distressed by lying so long out of his capital. 
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Nor in the sixth must he be hurried, or disturbed in his course of culture, 
by such repeated and successive calls for produce to the full amount of b. 


Such are the qualities which seem indispensably necessary, to enable a 
substitute to answer completely the purposes for which it is intended ; 
should any ef these be wanting, it becomes a mere palliative, and not the 
efiectual remedy required. 

Before I venture to mention this substitute, of which I have promised so 
much, as to say, that by its aid the dreadful spectre famine, 

Pulveris exigui jactu, compressa quiescet, 
{ shall state how became acquainted with it, or rather howI came to 
apply it, in the manner which I conceive, if generally adopted, would pro- 
duce such salutary effects, and am thus led into a short history of my own 
early Agricultural proceedings, exposing myself, 1 am aware, to the charge 
of egotism. 

Above twenty-six years ago I retired from Cullege, upon my present 
parish, and being a warm amateur, took zealously to Agricultural pursuits. 

I found much of my glebe in an exhausted state ; having been let by my 
predecessors to poor tenants, who pressed crops without giving manure. 

Other parts never had been broughtin: I knew the remedy was the same 
for both, and that potatoe crops would renovate the former, and break in the 
latter for tillage ; I, therefore, pressed the culture of this valuable root, think- 
ing I could readily dispose of any redundance above my own consumption. 

I was mistaken: I found potatoes an unwieldy commodity, to be disposed 
of only by retail :—the demand uncertain—and for the most part in trifling 
quantities—while as the spring advanced, potatoes required so much atten- 
tion and labour to prevent them from vegetating, as soon amounted to more 
expense than they were worth. 

Harrassed for three seasons with difficulties in getting rid of a crop, which 
would not keep one year, I came to a resolution, that no consideration 
should ever induce me to sell a potatoe. 

I was now reduced to the alternative, either of bringing down my crop of 
potatoes to my own consumption, and thus greatly restraining myself in a 
style of culture from which my farm was deriving the greatest advantages : 

Or of devising other modes, by which I could get rid of a crop, that I had 
repeated demonstration was unvendible, at least by me. 

Consumption by poultry and pigs was quite inadequate; but my stock 
of both horses and cows was large, and it was well known, even then, that 
each of these animals eat raw potatoes greedily: of course by giving a small 
quantity daily to every one of these, a consumption must necessarily result 
to full the amount which I wished to cultivate of that vegetable. 

As to the prudence of the measure, I speculated thus: that a small quan- 
tity of a very juicy root would act as a corrector of the dry food each of these 
animals lived upon through winter, and the rather as the potatoe was 
known to be both cooling and opening. 
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In point of profit I expected not to be a loser, for though I determined 
never, on account of this new food, to lessen the quantity of oats usually 
given to my horses, I was sure they must consume less hay. 

Satisfied therefore that I could not be greatly a loser by continuing a fa- 
vorite culture, to the amount I had done formerly, I began in the year 1787 
to feed all my horses partly with raw potatoes. 

To my carriage horses I gave daily from seven to fourteen pounds each, 
to my work horses fourteen, varying with each the quantity of potatoes in 
proportion to the pressure of their labor, lessening their potatoe feed as their 
labor increased; while in winter, when the weather was so severe as to stop 
all labor, [ have given my work horses twenty-eight and sometimes thirty 
pounds of potatoes daily. 

To my cows also I gave cut raw potatoes, which increased the quantity of 
milk, but made it poorer, yet without giving it, or the butter, the strong 
rank flavor derived from every other adventitious food I have tried in win- 
ter; as rape, turnip, cabbage, and curly greens, &c. I hear too that grains 
have a worse effect than any of these. 

I had not then cultivated Mancec Wurzet, which root I find makes the 
milk and butter better flavored than any other food. 

I proceeded thus for many years, with a certainty that my horses were in 
as good heart and flesh as those of my neighbours, or as my own had been 
before I made the change in their food. 

The price of potatoes often rose high, and I was at those times always 
pressed rather to sell, than feed with them ; but 1 still turned a deaf ear, 
remembering how their sale had tormented me before. 

At length, in spring 1800, the calls for human food became so urgent, 
that after having consumed two thirds of my potatoes by my cattle, as usual, 
I sold the remaining third. 

In 1801 the famine was more decided, and I abstained from giving my 
cattle any potatoes ; my stock, which would have been consumed by them, 
without pressing the extreme price, selling for above 100 guineas, and 
affording considerable relief to the country. 


Having now disclosed that it is by aid of the potatoe, 1 mean to fulfil the 
sounding promise I have made; I think it probable the reader will throw 
away my paper, asking me, and perhaps in the civil language of Mr. Mal- 
thus, “ do I mean to introduce into England the rags and wretched cabins 
of Ireland?” 

I reply, that was Ireland alone concerned, (where much more farinaceous 
food is consumed by the lower orders than is generally supposed) and had I 
the power, I should lessen rather than increase the consumption of the pota- 
toe as a human food. 

And as to England, I have neither a thought, nor a wish, to alter in the 
slightest degree, the usual food of the lower orders in that country. 

I entirely agree with Mr. Malthus, who pronounces in the most decided 
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manner, that a more general introduction of the potatoe, as a food for the 
lower classes, was likely to lead to the most ruinous consequences. He says, 

“ When from the increasing population the average growth of potatoes 
was not more than the average consumption, a scarcity of potatoes would 
be in every respect as probable as a scarcity of wheat at present; and when 
it did arrive, would be beyond all comparison more dreadful.” 

He asks, “Is there any contradiction in the supposition of a failure in 
the crops of potatoes?” 

Lreply, with probably much longer experience in its culture than Mr. 
Malthus has had, that I consider the potatoe as affording a more uncertain 
crop than corn: for while an ungenial season bears equally on both, the 
potatoe is subject to its peculiar dangers, such as a disorder called the curl: 
high winds and blights from frosts, either very late in the spring, or very 
early in autumn, are highly injurious to a vegetable, native of a milder 
climate. 

Mr. Curwen complains of the great injury sustained in his country by the 
potatoe crops, from a frost which happened early in September, 1807; and I 
myself, travelling in the same month through the North of Ireland, saw the 
potatoe crops in a great tract of country severely injured by the frost, ata 
jater period than Mr. Curwen’s observation; but at this time the grain crops 
were completely out of the reach of such accidents. 

A more serious objection to the potatoe as a general food, and to be relied 
on, arises from the impossibility of preserving this root over a year; and as 
is the case with grain applying the redundance of a good, to correct the 
deficiency of a bad crop. 

Under these circumstances, it would be madness, or rather wickedness, to 
throw the population of the country to any extent upon a food, at least as 
liable to failure as others, and which cannot, like them, contribute at any 
time to correct its own occasional deficiencies. 

In amore abstract and political point of view, Mr. Malthus condemns the 
use of the potatoe as a common food, but clearly points it out as a substitute. 
He says, ; 

“ The desirable thing, with a view to the happiness of the people, seems 
to be, that tl.eir habitual food should be dear, and their wages regulated by 
it; but that in a scarcity the cheap food should be readily and cheerfully 
adopted.” 

But however desirable it may be to establish both the policy and practica- 
bility of using the potatoe as a substitute for bread, the fullest conviction on 
those points will be of little avail, unless we have potatoes ready, and in 
sufficient quantity when the emergency arrives, and this we can never 
expeet unless we shall devise a steady consumption for them in common 
years, which can be dispensed with in seasons of scarcity. 

For no man will speculate so deep in the expectation of Famine as te 
grow potatoes much beyond bis own consumption, when he knows he will 
not find sale but in a season of scarcity, fura commodity that will necessa- 
rily spoil the first year. 
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We must, therefore, find a production of nature necessary for man, or 
his domestic animals, for which the potatoe may be used as a substitute in 
commen years to the full amount of the calls he may have for this accommo- 
dating root in occasional seasons of dearth. 

This production too, must admit of other substitutes to supply the 
place of the potatoe, when we shall think proper to transfer it to our 
own use. 

Hay, I know to be that production, having, for twenty-three years, as 
suited my convenience, substituted potatoes for hay with complete success ; 
and having readily found other substitutes for hay when | apprehended a scar- 
city, either from a failure in its own crop, or from its auxiliary being diverted 
to another channel. 

In this stage, several questions present themselves, each of which requires 
te be discussed with much care, 

ist. Are potatoes a fair and good food for man, such as may be substi- 
tuted in the place of wheat, so far as that more desirable food shall have 
failed? 

2. Can matters be so arranged as that a quantity of potatoes shall always 
be ready in the country, adequate (as a food for man) to supply the place o 
6, the deficiency of our usual annual provision, from an inclement season, or 
other accidents? 

3. In favorable seasons, when the population of the country shall confine 
themselves to their usual food, can a consumption be found for this immense 
stock of potatoes, without loss to the growers? 

4. Can potatoes be given with prudence, as food to cattle, in lieu of part 
of their hay? 

5. In this point of vie-v, are potatoes a cheap or a dear food for cattle? 

6. Can we conveniently find substitutes for hay, when the potatoes in- 
tended for the cattle shall be occasionally diverted to another channel, and 
our stock of hay probably insufficient? 


We can, with great safety, answer the first question in the affirmative. 

That potatoes are a good fuod, and of course a good substitute, is admitted 
by Mr. Malthus himself, and by Mr. Arthur Young. 

The good health of the inhabitants of Ireland affords a convincing proof; 
several of these, fewer indeed than is generally supposed, (and especially in 
the northern parts) live upon potatoes exclusively ;—with many more they 
¢onstitute the principal part of their sustenance; and we all eat potatoes in 
different quantities along with the rest of our food. 

Several persons of the highest rank and first fashion in London, gave a 
decided opinion on this subject during the last scarcity. 

I understood it was the usage at the tables of many of the nobility to hand 
round potatoes at dinner instead of bread, as is customary. 

These eminent personages ¢ould not have taken this step with a view to 
the trifling saving it would have created to themselves. 
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Nor to the insensible diminution to the consumption of bread, this 
change of custom in their private instance, would have occasioned. 

Their motives were obviously of a more public nature: they intended to 
shew by their own example, that potatoes might be used on all occasions 
as a substitute for bread. 


The next question is of much importance : 

Can we have such a quantity of potatoes always ready as will supply the 
deticiency of a bad crop of corn? 

To answer that question with precision, we should first determine with 
accuracy the amount of that deficiency, which I have supposed to be ex- 
pressed by the letter 6. 


Here I confess I am rather scarce of data, but I shall use those I have, 
and make great allowances. 

The quantities of wheat annually imported into England afford some clue. 

Mr. Oddy states the importation of wheat in the year 1799 to he 445,647 
quarters: and it appears in the two next years of scarcity, the importation 
far exceeded any thing known before, amounting in 1800 to 1,174,654 
quarters, and in 1801 to 1,186,236 quarters. 

Mr. Malthus, (page 123, vol. 2d.) throws some light on the subject: he 
Says: 

“ Suppose England, in average years, to want about four hundred thousand 
quarters of wheat; but a year of deficient crops occurs, and the demand is 
suddenly two millions of quarters.” 

Though Mr. Malthus secms to point at a mezimum, as no such quantity 
of wheat or any thing near to it was ever imported; yet I accept of his 
terms ; and the rather as other grain to a large amount, is also imported, of 
which I take no account, at present. 

Admitting therefore two million quarters of wheat to represent the value 
of the term d, it remains for me to show that food for man, to that enor- 
mous amount, can by means of the substitute I propose, be always ready on 
demand, and much more. 

As I have already avowed my substitute to be the potatoe; it becomes 
necessary to determine the comparative value of potatoes and wheat as hu- 
man food. 

Here, as demonstration is impossible, we must be decided by the weight 
of opifiion; and the result of the most diligent inquiries I could make, and 
the preponderance of the opinions, what I judged the best, is, that a stone of 
wheat will afford as much sustenance to man as four stones and a half of 
raw potatoes, cook each of them afterwards as he may. 

Upon this supposition two million quarters of wheat (the assumed def- 
cieucy) will be compensated fur by 288,000,000, stones of potatoes. 

The next step to be taken is to find out how many acres of ground will 
be required to produce potatoes.to such an enormous amount. 
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Mr. Curwen estimates the produce of a well cultivated acre of potatoes at 
two thousand stone, but is satisfied with 1400 on an average. 


I myself know this to be a moderate computation, but as we must at pre- 
sent, allow for an ungenial year, I accept 1400 stone, at which rate of pro- 
duce 205,714 acres will be necessary to afford the amount required, 288 
tnillion of stones. 

Now according to the most accurate eomputations the arable ground in 
England and Wales is estimated at eleven millions and an half English 
acres; therefore, dividing 11,500,000, by 205,714, we have 55, and a frace 
tion, of course one fifty-fifth part of their arable ground planted with pota- 
toes will produce the substitute required, equivalent to two million quarters 
of wheat, the supposed amount of 6. 

But as a considerable quantity of potatoes are already cultivated in Eng- 
land, and especially in the northern parts, of the amount of which I can 
form no estimate, having never met with an attempt at the calculation, I 
shall suppose that a fortieth or even a thirtieth part of the arable ground in 
England will be required. 

I by no means admit that a diminution of their usual produce of grain, in 
that proportion, or indeed to any amount, will be the consequence of apply- 
ing so much of their present arable ground to the culture of potatoes; for 
those who are used to grow potatoes, well know that in the same farm, the 
more potatoes they cultivate, the more grain they are enabled to sow: a 
subject I shall probably touch upon again. 


I have hitherto supposed the arable grounds to be the only source whence 
my substitute can be drawn; but we have other fields of more abundant 
resources, 

Every estimate I have met with on the subject makes the meadow land in 
England and Wales amount to six millions of acres, and in some of them it 
is lamented that so much of our best land should be employed im feeding 
eattle alone. 

Iam at this moment in communication with my friend, Mr. Brocnry, 
on the subject of transferring the Welsh meadows from their vallies, ta 
the skirts, and tops, of their mountains. 

Here then, as our immediate object is to procure food for aur cattle, we 
may fairly draw upon this fund, and to much greater advantage than on the 
fermer, as an acre of ground planted with potatoes will produce far more 
food for our cattle than it can yield in hay. 

But 205,714 acres (which I have proved if cultivated with potatoes would 
produce foed for man equivalent to b,) compose but the twenty-ninth part 
of the land, now actually under meadow. 

Our coarse spritty meadows yield very poor crops of hay, and if in the least 
moory will by burning the stuff taken from the necessary drains, affor 
abundance of manure for potatoe crops, without requiring dung, so valuable 
for other purposes. 
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¥n recurring therefore to our meadow-fund alone to furnish the quantity 
of potatoes we require to supply the place of 6, it will not be the best 
205,714 acres, but the worst, which we break up for potatoes. 

And should we consider the fund for the maintenance of our cattle too 
much encroached upon by the loss of one twenty-ninth part, that deficiency 
is easily supplied; for [ shall soon prove that an acre of potatoes will afford 
34 times as much food for cattle as an acre of meadow. Hence, if to 205,714 
we add one fourth, 51,428, and break up 257,142 acres of our present mea- 
dows, we shall not only supply the food for man required, that is 6, but we 
shall make up to our cattle the deficiency of hay occasioned by that demand, 
and yet not call for more than about one twenty-fourth part of our present 
stock of meadow, six million acres. 


Hitherto I have limited myself to our usual established style of culture, 
determined not to mention the lately discovered Fiorin grass until my con- 
clusion was fairly drawn, without the intervention of any thing new. 

But as this valuable grass, if actually possessed of the qualities I have 
ascribed to it, must co-uperate powerfully in aid of our measures, I fear, 
were I to pass it over without notice, my silence might be considered as a 
proof of distrust. I shall therefore mention, not in the way of argument, 
but ds it were incidentally, the peculiar benefit that will be derived from the 
introduction ef this new coadjutor. 

The coarsest and wettest of our meadows are well adapted to fiorin cul- 
ture, and two crops of potatoes are the best possible preparation for it. 

After which, according to my uniform experience, an acre of ground laid 
down with fiorin should continue to produce from four to six tons of hay 
annually, I ought to say much more. 

Since this paper was written, 1 have transferred much of my. fiorin cul- 
ture to deep, loamy grounds, well drained where wet; and I now reach 11, 
12, and 18 tons dry hay to the English acre. 

Hence it is plain that our six million acres of meadow will be regularly 
growing more and more productive, and instead of failing under the re- 
doubled demands we make upon them for provision for man, and for his 
eattle, will supply that demand from less than their original quantity, and 
thus afford some, and of course the very best acres to be applied to tillage 
in the common way. 

We have other resources still remaining, and of great extent, from which 
potatoe crops nay be extracted, with much benefit to the cultivator and to 
the country. 

I allude to two descriptions of ground which so graduate into each other, 
that we cannot determine the precise quantities of each; I mean pastures 
and wastes. 

Much of the best of our pastures may, no doubt, be supposed well employed 
at present, but much of the worst of them affording very poor grazing now, 
would give good potatue crops; and after two of these pass into tillage, 
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over-paying for their improvement, and I doubt much if they could be 
reclaimed by any other process, than by the potatoe, at an expence within 
bounds. 

_ Much of the English wastes are in the same situation, fit for potatoe cul- 
ture, and convertible thus into meadow or pasture. 

I shall probably resume this subject again, when I enter upon the bene- 
fits that will arise’ from extending the cultivation of this valuable root ; but 
I apprehend I have said enough to establish the point in question, that pota- 
toes can with the greatest facility be raised to the amount required. I pro- 
ceed to the third quere. 

Can aconsumption be found for this vast stock of potatoes, when not 
wanted as a food for man? 

To this I answer in the affirmative, upon the strength of twenty-three 
years’ experience ; for that whole period I have regularly allowed three acres 
of potatoes or more for the use of my cattle, over and above what was re- 
quired for the consumption of my family, pigs, and poultry ; and every yea: 
I could have consumed more, and would have cultivated a greater quantit: 
of potatoes, but from the difficulty of finding laborers at the season they 
were wanted by every one, and occupied with their own potatoe crop. 

I do not boast that my example has been followed; for I believe my prac- 
tice was little known, but common sense has made it very frequent in this 
country, ever since the scarcity in 1801. And upon enquiry I find it very 
usual for farmers in the middle of winter, to give their horses thirty pounds 
of raw potatoes daily, and no oats, while my own practice in general, is to 
give them a smaller quantity of potatoes without reducing their cats: 

I conceive that as [ never found any ill consequence to follow from the 
potatoe feeding, my own horses have been used to for twenty-three years, 
nor have heard that my neigiibours have experienced any since they adopted 
it, and in increased quantities; it fairly follows that a consumption for 
potatoes to the greatest amount, can readily be found. 


The very same answer will suffice for the fourth question ; for what fuller 
demonstration can we have than steady experience for so many years, that 
potatoes may be given with safety and prudence to our cattle, in lieu of part 
of their hay? 

The fifth quzre is of much importance ; potatoes being acknowledged an 
admissible food for our cattle, do they come cheap or dear as such to the con- 
sumer? 

Before we can answer this question it becomes necessary to establish a 
proportion between the nutrimeut afforded to our cattle from au equal weight 
of hay and of raw potatoes. 


Here, as in comparing potatoes with wheat, from the difficulty, perhaps 
impossibility, of obtaining demonstration, we must again recur to estimate 
and opinion. 
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Tn this case the result of what seemed tome the most judicious and best 
supported opinions, was, that three stone of raw potatoes were equivalent te 
two stone of hay. 

Here then, we have some material to proceed on, and whoever shall think 
this proportion incorrect, may substitute their own, and the result will be 
varied in the same ratio. 

I have often tried what my potatoes cost me, and have found them some- 
times to come under a penny per stone, and never brought them to pass 
three half-pence. 

Mr. Curwen, when he began to feed with potatoes, purchased them frona 
three half-pence to two pence half-penny per stone. 

And he estimates them generally at three-pence per stone. 

In July and August 1801, he found hay from 8/. to 10/. per ton, anda 
noble correspondent informs me that at this moment hay is at ten pounds 
per ton in Suffolk. 

In one place Mr. Curwen values hay at sixpence per stone. 

In another place at eight-pence, 

Mr. Curwen likewise estimates an average crop of hay at one ton and ar 
half per acre, an average crop of potatoes at 1,400 stone per acre; though 
on good grounds, he says, it may amount to 2,000. 

Mr. Curwen does not precisely determine the comparative value of hay 
and potatoes in quantity as food fur horses; but when he gave his two 
stone of potatoes with some hay, his ideas on the subject cannot be very 
different from mine: for, two stone of potatoes, equal by my estimate te 
eighteen pounds and two-thirds ef hay, with some more hay, and his usual 
oats, cannot be short allowance for a horse, 

We have now good data to proceed upon, in estimating the comparative 
expence of hay and potatoes as food for horses; and likewise to enable us 
to judge on the prudence of cultivating potatoes as food for our cattle in lieu 
of hay; without looking still farther to this valuable root as food for man, 
should a scarcity occur. 

As we speculate little on markets for the disposal of our potatoes, it be- 
comes necessary for their cultivator to fix some certain value upon them 
(atleast in his own mind) by which to govern his computations. 

I therefore estimate the potatoes he consumes himself at twopence half- 
penny per stone, while I think he ought not to sell under fourpence; one 
hundred and an half of potatoes, equal to one hundred of hay, costs him 
two shillings and sixpence, a very low price for the hay he consumes, whieh 
it appears sometimes sells for four times as much. 

We can also determine the value of his crop at twopence half-penny per 
stone; it is by Mr. Curwen’s estimate, 1,400 stone; deduct 80 stone for 
ext year’s seed, and his 1320 stone will amount to 13/.15s.; but shoulda 
scarcity of corn make it desirable for hiin to dispose of his potatoes as food 
for man; and he sells at 4d. per stone, his English acre of potatoes will 
then amount to 22/. 
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His acre of meadow produces, according to Mr. Curwen, one ton and 2 
half, which at 2s. 6d. per hundred gives in value S$/. 9s. Sd. 

Here I shall be told 2s. 6d. per hundred is quite too low a value for hay; 
no doubt; how then will this concession operate? The farmer will give 
his cattle so much potatoes as is prudent, in lieu of hay, at 2s. 6d. per hun- 
dred, and will sell all the hay he can thus save at the higher price 4s. or 5s, 
4d. per hundred, the amount of Mr. Curwen’s estimates, 6d. and 8d. per 
stone, and occasionally far higher. 

Perhaps on the above comparative view he will speculate otherwise and 
convert some of his meadow ground into potatoes for his cattle,on account 
of the immense difference of produce, his acreof potatoes giving him 1,320 
stone equal to 880 stones of hay; while his meadow will produce but 240 
stone of hay direct ; above three and a half to one. 

I shall not alter my estimate of the comparative value of hay and potatoes 
(three to two) conceiving it to be fair, while those who differ in opinion from 
me may substitute their own proportion, secure (whatever that may be) an 
abundant superivrity in favor of the potatoe crop will still be left. 

It would be desirable to ascertain with precision the expence of laying 
down an acre with potatoes; but the difficulties in the way are numerous. 

The cost varies much with the na‘ure of the ground, 

Manures differ exceedingly both in value and the requisite quantity. 

But above all, the expence constautly amounts to more than ought fairly 
to be charged to the solitary potatoe crop; the farmer invariably taking 
that opportunity of enriching his ground for other crops to tollow. 

This appears from Mr. Curwen’s own words when he estimates the cost of 
@ potatoe crop at 15/. per acre, for he expressly says, 

“ Managed in a complete manner, that puts the ground in high condition.” 

I requested an intelligent agricultural friend to give me upon paper his 
opinion as to the cost of laying down an acre with potatoes. 

The result without seed, 4/. 14s. 9d. is very different from Mr. Curwen’s ; 
and I think rather low; but even here the ground is enriched with 60 loads 
of manure, which cannot be entirely exhausted by the potatoe crop. 

Mr. Curwen urges very forcibly the prudence of feeding our horses on 
steamed potatues: I cannot say I differfrom Mr. Curwen in any position he 
lays down: and am fully satisfied of the vast benefit he, and all persons 
obliged to keep very great numbers of horses, derive from feeding them 
much on steamed potatoes ; vet I do not either condemn, or recommend the 
practice of steaming. 

Mr. Curnwen’s object and mine are very different; that valuable gentle- 
man’s object is to feed his horses cheaply, and well, while mine is to con- 
sume the greatest possible quantity of potatoes, with a view to an important 
and remote purpose. 

This point I do not expect to carry through the great feeders who keep 
very many horses, and who consume on a large scale, but by the diminutive 
aid of every one, each planting and consuming his small portion. 
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Ido not recommend steaming ; because it requires trouble and sone ap- 
paratus, either of which, I fear, would discourage many from the practice. 

Mr. Curwen I know makes the apparatus but a trifle, and the additional 
trouble insignificant : I heartily wish him success in extending the practice ; 
I admit it as an improvement, and only say it is not a necessary. 

Where potatoes are given to our horses in small quantities, that is under 
a stone, I should prefer giving them raw, conceiving their succulence would 
correct the dry quality of the remainder of their food, but when the quantity 
of potatoes shall be considerably increased, I have no doubt, it would be 
prudent to discharge the aqueous juices by steaming. 

Where milch cows are to be fed with potatoes, I think it highly probable 
the steamed potatoes would give richer milk ; but I must confess I have not 
tried. 


he sixth question remains, 

Can we find a substitute as food for our cattle when potatoes are diverted 
to our own use, and from our reliance on them, a sufficiency of hay was not 
provided? 

The case ought not to occur; for hay, keeping well for one, and for two 
years ; we can without loss reserve some, and we are the more likely to do 
SO, a3 we are aware our potatoes were planted with a double view, and when 
we set them, we are by no means sure we can afford them to our cattle, of 
course are likely to have a watchful eye on our hay stock. 

Straw is a great resource which upon emergency we can press upon our 
cattle in greater quantities than we are used to do when hay is abundant ; 
and atthe commencement of the season we shall (if we suspect seareity) 
consume more straw than usual, and when it is in its most eatable state. 


For animals that subsist on vegetables many resources may be devised, 
most of them indeed to a small extent. 

Horace fed his cattle Strictis frondibus. 

The Neapolitans wash the roots of the Triticum repens (couch grass) and 
find it an excellent food for their horses. Indeed the great quantities of 
couch collected at the endsof our fiax fields previous to our putting in the 
seed (was tle knowledge of its value general) would afford great relief to 
the farmer's cattle at the very season when ha; is at the highest price, and 
when their provender is nearly exhausted. 

All this will probably be called puerile: in fact I only mean to shew, that 
there is a greater diversity of food for our cattle thanat first view we might 
suppose. 


One resource remains upon which I shall dwell at some length, having 
often been obliged to recur to it, and in fact at this moment I am pressing 
it much, being low in stock of hay, while much of my meadows are passing 
through potatoe crops into fiorin culture. ° 
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I allude to chopped furze; in Scotland and the north of Ireland they are 
called whins ; in Wales gorse. 1 

Here I am not claiming a discovery ; for in seasons when hay is very 
dear, furze are a common resource, and brought even to a sort of trade: the 
lower order of country people sometimes making a livelihood by selling 
chopped whins, to the inhabitants of towns, for their cattle, by the bushel. 

Ihave great experience of this food; being obliged to recur to it every 
third or fourth year, during the twenty-six I have been a farmer; itis strong 
and nutritive; considered by many as the best substitute for oats, when 
that more nourishing food cannot be procured. 

Whins are dry, and rather heating’; when pressed in too great quantities, 
the horses, and still more the cows, lose some of their hair, without shewing 
any other symptom of this food having disugreed with tiem. 

This unpleasant effect 1 suspect would be prevented by giving with the 
whins some raw potatoes, and that the more succulent food would correct 
this defect. 

But in the only year (1801) in which I pressed heavily on this substitute, 
I could not afford potatoes; and at no other time did my cattle lose any 
hair. I have sincefound I was right. 

I lament much I never tried whins as a regular crop, that I might. as- 
certain the quantity of food for my cattle afforded by an acre. 

My farm produces much spontaneous whins: and twenty years ago I 
sowed the tops of several new ditches with whins, which still remain in full 
produce, I therefure had no occasion to look for more, and unfortunately (as 
I consider it) neglected an experiment which I earnestly recommend to 
Agricultural amateurs. 

I was very careful on another point, and took great pains to ascertain with 
precision, what expence inlaboura given quantity of chopped whins cost 
me. 

In the year 1801, during the scarcity, my potatoes being wanted as a food 
for man, I foresaw that my stock of hay would prove quite insufficient for 
my cattle, yet I deferred applying to my old resource until February the 
10th, when the days had acquired some length. 

A man and boy were at all times in winter required to tend my stock of 
cattle; to these I added four men and another boy, making it the sole bu- 
siness of this crew to attend my cattle, and procure whins for them in as 
great quantity as they could; they continued busily employed for two 
months ; during which period I often measured the chopped whins they had 
prepared, and always found it to exceed by a trifle twenty bushels a day. 

Hence it appears that twenty bushels of this food cost me the labour of 
four men and a boy for one day; exclusive of the trifling addition of an 
horse bringing home the whins from my fields. 

The preparation was simple: a branch as brought home was laid across a 
piece of timber, andthe fresh green tops and sprouts chopped off, with an 
axe, dr light hand bill; the thicker branches were thrown aside for fuel : 
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while the green shoots fell on a board, whence they were lifted to a large 
trough, where they were cut small, by repeated pounding, with a weighty 
instrument, like a pavior’s pounder, with three coarse chizzels inserted in it. 

When the twigs were cut sufficiently small they were carried to a large 
flat stone, wrought round with low wicker work to hold them in: upon this 
they were beat with a large mell until the prickles were destroyed, and the 
twigs sufficiently bruised for the mastication of the cattle, particularly the 
cows, not so well furnished with grinders as the horses. 

By this resource applied to on several occasions, I have always escaped 
buying hay when my own crop was insufficient for my stock. 

For those who wish to establish a proportion between whin food and hay, 
aud thereby determine with precision at what expence our cattle are fed with 
whins, I have ascertained that a stroked bushel of whins weighs fourteen 
pounds, and a moderately heaped bushel eighteen. 


But I find I have not only to provide against a deficiency of provender 
for our cattle, I must also guard against the loss and inconvenience of a 
superfluity. 

For I am told should ten favourable years succeed each other (a case I 
have supposed) and potatoes never be called for as human food, the neg- 
lected hay must accumulate to the great lossof the proprietor. 

No doubt, as I readily admit in the case supposed, there will be neither 
demand nor price for hay. 

The remedy is simple; the farmer finds his meadows are too extensive ; 
as he can neither consume nor dispose of their produce, he will, therefore, 
abridge their extent by throwing part into grazing, which, if necessary, he 
can mow the year following; or he will actually break up part, knowing 
tat he can after the course of two or three valuable crops, restore it to its 
state of meadow, when he finds he requires more hay. 

Thus of necessity our general agricultural field must be enlarged, and the 
six million acres of meadow so much complained of, diminished. 


I shall now assume that either from a conviction of the prudence and 
utility of the measure ; or from an encouragement given, or from a mild 
compulsion ; that every farmer finds it necessary to plant a certain quan- 
tity of potatues each year, and actually does so. 

Let us try the result: first upon unreclaimed ground. 

Of all the vegetables with which I am acquainted, there is not one whose 
cultivation contributes so effectually to extend the agricultural field as that 
of the potatoe. 

I know not myself, with what crop, except the potatoe, or by what other 
style of culture, I could without great delay, or great expence, encroach 
upon wild, coarse, unbroken ground. 

But a potatoe crop can readily be produced the very first year, a better 
the second, with litle trouble; anc after these two the ground is in the 
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highest order and preparation for whatever crop its nature will allow it to 
produce. 

Without the aid of the potatoe culture in this-country we could. not have 
pressed upon the edges of our bogs, or have advanced up the sides of our 
monntains as we have done. And I boldly say, that in this point of view, 
the spade of the cottager has far outstripped the efforts of wealth. 

In my very early daysI remember much of the north of Ireland covered 
with what we call scroggs ; ground never broken up by man; once covered 
by wood long destroyed, the scattered remnants of which were still visible. 

Nine tenths of these scroggs have disappeared in my own time, the ground 
once so occupied, and of little value, now under culture, undistinguishable 
from the rest of the arable; yet I venture to say that every acre of these 
scroggs was commenced with, and brought in by the potatoe. 

The thick coat of whins which clothed so many of our small hills, and 
particularly our steep braes (of which they had the exclusive possession) 
are vanishing rapidly from the face of our country, and exclusively by po- 
tatoe culture. 

Our soft bogs as well as our steep braes, are inaccessible to the plough, as 
is also our rocky ground: but a potatoe crop with a trifling addition to the 
expence can be had from all these, and afterthe second crop the svil is so 
completely mellowed, that grain can be put in by the spadealone, with little 
labour. 

Let us try the opposite extreme, worn out grounds, and see how in this 
case putatoe culture will serve the purposes of the farmer. 

Our lands are often impoverished and exhausted by pressing too severely 
upon them ; in this situation a potatoe crop is the best restorative we know: 
after one or perhaps two years of potatoes, our land is returned tous in 
heart and vigour, ready for a fresh succession or rotation of crops. 

A farmer under the necessity (which I have assumed) of growing some 
potatoes, and considering where he shall plant them, asks himself what part 
of my land is exhausted and requires to be refreshed? or what waste land 
have I thatI can break up? It is in one of these descriptions he will plant 
his potatoes. 

Thus it appears that the agricultural field of the country will be either 
renovated or extended by every acre of potatoes that shall be planted ; and at 
this very time an extension of our agriculture is notonly desirable, but indis- 
pensable. 

I am aware that it must appear paradoxical to sustain that the more pota- 
tees we plant the more grain we shall grow on the same farm. 

I have already touched upon this subject which I promised to resume. 

That such is the opinion of many of our knowing farmers is completely 
established by a practice long adopted in this country and much extended 
since the late scarcity. 

There is not any stile of culture in which the farmer is so limited as in 
that of the potatoe, which jn planting requires much manual Jabour in 4 
very limited time. 
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The case is the same in taking out the crop; and in these very periods 
most of our labourers have their own little portion to attend to. 

I have stated very early, how unmanageable a great quantity of potatoes 
was, and how uncertain and troublesome in the sale. 

However desirous a farmer may be to put much of his ground in potatoe 
cuiture, he finds it is beyond his powers by his own exertions to gratify 
himself; yet so strong is his conviction of the improvement his farm must 
receive by a more extended cultivation of potatoes that he has contrived to 
do by others what was beyond his own reach, 

He lays out a field in roods, which he sets distinctly to his neighbours of 
the lower orders, Jabuurers or manufacturers; he engaging to plow and lay 
on manure ; while they find seed, plant, and dig out their own potatoes. 

The price for a rood in the country is generally 1/. 10s., higher near 
towns ; I myself have followed this practice for many years and found in- 
variably that it enabled me to grow more corn. 

Last year pressing in Fiorin through potatoe culture, I set seventeen acres 
in roods; and this season I Jet nine in the same way. 

I must here observe that I bring forward this usage merely in argument, 
as tending to establish the conviction we have of the benefit we derive from 
potatoe culture, and to shew how much that conviction influences our prac- 
tice. 

The practice itself would not suit England; being founded on the know- 
ledge that the potatoe is a principal food of the lower orders with us; and 
all parties are agreed, that such a change in the diet of the same description 
of persons in England would not only be impolitic, but perhaps, ruinous. 


When we lvok back to occasional failure of crops, we find that in every 
scarcity the pressure of the succeeding one has been greater than that of the 
preceding ; and the weight of the last, Mr. Malthus, and other writers, 
shew to have been so dreadful, that even a recurrence of a similar calamity, 
and still more if it should come with additional weight, must be decidedly 
ruinous. 

Yet the recurrence of years of scarcity is in the natural order of things, 
depending on the seasons, which have ever been variable; and other chan- 
ges have also taken place which necessarily must aggravate the weight of 
the calamity whenever it shall recur. 

From the great increase of trade the commercial population of England 
has much increased; and every subsequent estimate of the number of in- 
habitants of England and Wales, has proved greater than the preceding; 
affording demonstration that their population is uniformly on the increase. 

It is said, I know not on what grounds, that the agriculture of England is 
also on the increase; perhaps so, but that it does not keep pace with the 
population we have full demonstration; since from being an exporting coun- 
try, it is now become an importing one: and we have the authority of a 
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committee appointed for the purpose, when we state that thirty millions ster- 
ling have been paid for imported grain in the last thirty years. 

Here we have full proof that the present agricultural produce of the coun- 
try is inadequate to the maintenance of its inhabitants; and that we must 
either persist in importation with all its uncertainties (already stated) or 
extend our agriculture so as to be enabled completely to maintain ourselves. 

An alteration also has taken place very recently in the state of our West 
Indian Colonies, and in our external relations affecting them, of the last cou- 
sequence in the present question. 

Our islands in those climates formerly were regularly provisioned from 
our own American settlements, conveniently situated, and most prolific in 
wheat. 

Those fertile districts no longer are ours: they are got into the hands, at 
best, of jealous friends, threatening every moment to become our enemies. 

These Americans, fully aware of their local advantages and (as appears) 
far over-rating their national consequence derived from them, try (to their 
own great loss) the experiment of witholding their provisions in hopes of 
obtaining concessions merely for being permitted to enrich themselves. 

Nor is it the state alone which conceives they have us in their power, and 
may extort terms; individuals in office have powers vested in them, 
the exercise of which may occasion delays, that on emergencies may prove 
fatal. 

Power is adangerous trust ; and the temptation to exercise it on critical 
occasions, may be made enormous; too great for the virtue of obscure in- 
dividuals in transitory oflice to resist. 

Even the forbearance of the exercise of powers involving important con- 
sequences, may have its price ; in this humiliating and precarious situation 
we must remain so long as any part of our maintenance is in the hands of 
others, 

A scarcity of provisions in the West Indies would now be much more 
calamitous than formeriy; French and Dutch population are added to uur 
own, and the number of lives depending on a supply of provisions (come 
whence it may) prodigiously increased. 

Hence we are loudly called on by the voice both of humanity and interest, 
to guard the existence of so many of our subjects; to put them beyond 
the reach of jealousy, caprice, corruption, or extortion, and thus to secure 
to the nation the incalculable benefits derived from our commercial rela- 
tions with these colonies. 

This can only be done by providing for their maintenance from our own 
sources. Let us then exert ourselves so to extend our agricultural field, 
that its produce may not only suffice our own immediate people under all 
uncertainties of season, but may also include those who have an equal 
claim on us. 


We come now to consider whether our agriculture can be extended so as 
to eaubrace those desirable anc important objects. 
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Here we have excellent data extracted from the very best authorities. 

The whole area of England and Wales formerly supposed greater, has by 
more accurate estimates been reduced to $7,847, 400 acres; theirarable grounds 
to eleven millions and ahalf, and their meadow 6,000,000. We have 
then 19,847,400 acres unaccounted for, and of course under pasture or 
wastes, 

This enormous quantity I suppose divided into three parts—actual pas- 
ture of some value—improveable wastes—and wastes deemed irre- 
claimable. 

What proportion these separate divisions bear to each other I have no 
means of ascertaining; but it is obvious the extent of each is very great, 
and affords a field whose limits we need not be afraid of reaching. 

Our pastures are of such varying description, and so graduate into 
wastes, that we canmot pronounce generally upon them, so rauch depends 
upon local circumstances; besides our pastures being already usefully em- 
ployed, it is not to them we should first have recourse, while any other 
field remains unemployed. Our wastes supposed irreclaimable under out 
present stile and habits of culture, are not to be admitted into the discus- 
sion we are engaged in, nor suffered to give additional weight to any of our 
arguments, on the supposition they could be made valuable by clothing 
them with fiorin. 

Yet as we do not attempt to avail ourselves of the important discovery of 
the value of this grass, we may be allowed to mention incidentally (as in the 
case of meadows) the high probability we have of converting much of these 
condemned tracts, these irreclaimable wastes, into productive land, by means 
of this luxuriant and accommodating plant. : 

Here I do not speculate; I invite inspection: I can shew and point out 
grounds so reprobated, now in high profit, at small expense. 

A recent discovery has much facilitated this speculation, for it now ap 
pears that any grassy sole can at once be converted into fiorin meadow, and 
that the worse the description, the more certain the success. 

The result, should we succeed, is obvious: vast quantities of superlative 
hay will be produced on these reprobated districts, and a proportionable 
quantity of our six million aores of meadow convertible into tillage 
actually cultivated. 


I have now arrived at the third division, wastes avowedly reclaimable : 
the extent of this description of ground is a never failing subject of com- 
plaint, and no doubt enormous ; I am confident therefore that any attempt 
or plan for making these useless tracts productive will be received with 
great indulgence. 

I have already shewn that had we no other resource but the eleven mil- 
lions and an half of arable ground contained in England and Wales, yet 
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from that field alone we might derive the quantity of provisions required to 
supply the deficiency of a bad crop. 

And also that the six millions of acres of meadow in the same countries 
might with still greater facility be made to supply not only the deficit I have 
expressed by 6, but also to contribute to extend our tillage ground, and toadd 
to the quantity of corn now grown, without looking to any other des- 
cription. 

It will be still pleasantér to extract from grounds hitherto unproductive 
the provisions we want at home, and abroad: and to make our present 
wastes the resource from which we are both to secure ourselves against 
occasional scarcities, and to provide a regular maintenance for those who 
may at any time, and with short notice, be thrown upon us for their support 
under present circumstances. 

That these wastes are of sufficient extent to affurd every thing for which 
it may be necessary to draw upon them, there cannot be any doubt. 

It remains then to hold out encouragement to the improvement of them, 
and to recommend the measures by which they may be reclaimed with the 
greatest facility, and to the best advantage. 

And if possible to interest all those who are contiguous to those wastes 
to commence their attacks upon them at onee. For though the efforts of 
spirited individuals may do much, it is by the mass of the people alone, 
that great extent canever be reached, or acquisitions be made that would 
contribute to national purposes. 

That the potatoe culture is the readiest, cheapest and most effectual 
mode of reclaiming wild and waste grounds, | have already stated. 

In support of this position I have twenty-seven years’ steady experience; 
—attentive observation of the uniform practice of others for a much longer 
time; and a hearty concurrence of all acquainted with the cultivation of 
this root, and in the habit of extending their agricultural exertions into 
new, unbroken grounds. 

{ must next solicit encouragement; for public motives alone may not 
Stimulate many individuals; and private interest, where the scale is so 
small, cannot be supposed to have extensive intluence. 

If we expect to rouse effectually to action, we must hold out some distinct 
specific encouragement, clearly defined, and perfectly understood, that will 
operate upon those we wish to call into action. 


> 


effectual ;—and every farmer a grower of potatoes tu a moderate extent: 
let us now try what must necessarily be the effect. 

In summer and autumn great atteation (the uniform usage now) is paid 
to the season and its influegce on our grain,—at, cr long before reaping, 
the result is known, and a decision made upon the probable amount of the 


year's crop, and we are told whether it is to be abundant, moderate or 
deficient. 


Puta Factum, I suppose the encouragement held out ;—its operation 
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In the first case, the farmers, certain there will be no demand for their 
potatoes, begin in November to consume them by their cattle, and to save 
so much hay. 

In the second case, the farmer hesitates upon his measures; he waits 
a little for events, and in January is able to determiue whether he be likely 
to have a good sale for his potatoes; should he doubt he has still time 
enough to consume them as before. 

In the third case, a deficient crop is a matter of notoriety, a scarcity of 
corn must ensue, and a rapid rise in the prices certain. 

Mr. Malthus’s wish will now be gratified of course; it is, 

“ That in a scarcity—the cheap food should be readily and cheerfully 
adopted.” 

Wheat has no sooner become dearer than the very poorest class will recur 
to the cheaper food, which they know is every where in their reach, and 
probably derive their chief nourishment from it. 

The class immediately above them which find a difficulty in maintaining 
themselves under the increased price of bread, will also recur to the pota- 
toe for a considerable part of their consumption, until reduced prices enable 
them to return to their favorite food. 

The very highest ranks of society, the nobility themselves, aware there 
is a substitute prepared for the purpose, will (as before) by their own exam- 
ple encourage others to recur to it. 

The farmers, and the middle ranks of society, perhaps from the same pub- 
}ic motives, possibly too influenced net a little by a wish to economize, will 
plead this laudable example, and introduce some moderate consumption of 
potatoes into their own families. 

So many different reductions on the consumption of wheat, will leave the 
crop, (originally deficient) abundantly adequate to all demands upon it, and 
the difference between it, and a sufficient crop, will be supplied by the 
substitute prepared for the purpose, without any interference whatever; 
things taking their regular course, and &inding their own level; the potatoes 
appearing only upon emergency, and then giving place to a more desirable 
food, so soon as it shall come down to a moderate price. 

Thus circumstanced, I du not see how distresses similar to those we have 
witnessed in 1800 and 1801, or in any way approximating to them, can 
ever recur again : the remedy is at hand, and applies itseif. 


Let us now see how the assumed encouragement will operate in reclaim- 
ing the extensive wastes often called the disgrace of England, and to which 
I shall suppose it particularly and pointedly directed. 

These wastes, I may suppose, are every where surrounded by cultivated 
ground, and of course every where in contact with distinct farms; the pro- 
prietors of which are obliged, under my assumption, to cultivate a moderate 
quantaty of potatues. — 
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These farmers are told by us in Ireland, who must have experience, that 
the culture necessary for this root is the cheapest and most effectual mode 
of reclaiming coarse, untouched ground, they have such continuous with 
their farms, and they have great and distinct encouragement to break 
them in. 

Must not the result be, that every waste in England, in reach of private 
exertion, will instantly be attacked in every point of its periphery, and an- 
nually encroached upon farther and farther, regularly contributing an unin- 
terrupted increase to our agricultural field. 


Having established the beneficial effects that must necessarily follow 
from rendering the culture of the potatoe general, we should now inquire 
how that important measure is to be carried. 

Two questions of much importance now present themselves. 

Who is to contribute the encouragement that will stimulate to such gene- 
ral exertions? 

What is to be the nature and value of that encouragement that is to put 
so many in motion? 

The answer to the first question ts very natutal, the parties interested. 

These seem to be two, the State and the Fund now applied under the 
code of Poor Laws. 

The state is deeply interested in various ways. First, to prevent their 
subjects from being exposed to the miseries of famine; an object upon 
which it has always kept a watchful eye. 

adly, To provide sustenance for an increased mass of West Indian popu- 
lation, now thrown upon us and for which, new sources of provisions ought 
to be found. 

[At this present moment circumstances are much changed ; agricultural 
distress arises from redundanee, and the legislature is devising mcans to dis- 
charge that redundance; that is to relieve us from the pressure of a, 
which has now made its appearance after an absence of nearly forty years.] 

$dly, To correct that unfortunate change that has taken place in modern 
times, under which from exporters we are become importers of grain; and 
thus to save the nation an annual million, so much having been sent out of 
the country for the last thirty years tor the purchase of corn; a sum, any 
part of which, or even the whole, would be much better disposed of at home, 
could it be (for such a time as might be necessary) so laid out in the encou- 
ragement of our own tillage, as to create a regular supply equal to what we 
annually on an average draw from abroad. 

4thly, The State has something like a personal interest in the present 
question ; a large revenue is drawn from the distillation of grain; but this 
is often interrupted by the prudent caution of the government stopping the 
distilleries, lest they should expend too much of the provisions upon which 
the nation is to be maintained. 

The necessity for stopping distillation is sometimes questioned ; and the 
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agricultural interest complain that their fair profits will be too. much 
reduced, and that important branch thereby discouraged ; yet the measure of 
caution generally prevails: such is the dread of scarcity. 

But should the measures now recommended be adopted, that dread will 
vanish; for the gradual increase of our agricultural field (the necessary con- 
sequence) will abate the call for such great caution, and the worst that can 
happen would be not (what is now dreaded) a scarcity, with all its concomi- 
tant horrors; but merely a necessity on a part of the population, to recur 
Sor a time to the partial use of a substitute, admitted to be a good and whole- 
some food, from which they will soon return to the bread which they 
prefer. 


It will probably be suggested here, that a recurrence to potatoe food on 
emergency may so habituate the lower orders to it, that once in the use of 
it they will not return to their former and more expensive diet. 

Was this to be the consequence, I agree with Mr. Malthus that it would 
be a serious evil; potatoes once become an established food, lese all the 
advantages they possess as a substitute, and in this case I should be sorry 
to encourage an increase of potatoe culture. 

Fortunately an attention to the nature and habits of this root, will shew 
that an occasional use of it cannot grow insensibly into habit. 

The quality of the potatoe varies with periods; it becomes a much worse 
food in summer, and necessarily dearer as this root incurs expence in keep- 
ing; for if not turned often, and picked, it will vegetate and spoil. Should 
therefore the consumer persevere in this food through June and July, he 
eats a worse sort of provisions at a higher price. 

The new potatoe, it is true, comes in then; but the farmer will pot dig 
bis potatoes in August, before his crop has nearly attained its full quantity, 
and also while it is so perishablea commodity as to keep but for a very few 
days. 

A small portion for the accommodation and luxury of tables is easily got, 
but a high price alone will tempt him to dig under such disadvantages, 

Hence, the use of potatoes for these three months must be relinquished by 
those who are obliged to economize ; and the probability of their use being 
resumed, after an interval of four months, is much less than that of their 
being persevered in, had there been no interruption ; and we are to hope 
that the price of bread will abate with the succeeding erop; if not, we must 
then speculate as if it were a new scarcity. 


To return to the subject of distillation: under the assumption I have 
made, the State will have that source of its revenue uninterrupted, and can 
afford encouragement from this fund, was nothing else to be taken into consi- 
deration. 
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Under what circumstances, and to what amount, the encouragement 
should be given by the public, are serious questions, that demand much at- 
tention. 

I have assigned the reason why the State is so much interested in promo- 
ting the culture of potatoes ; but the State has als» a further object in view, 
the improvement of the country, and particularly of the wastes, so exten- 
sive, and now so useless. 

Let the two objects be united: let high premium be given for reclaim- 
ing through two crops of potatoes, each acre of waste continuous with the 
farm of the claimant. 

Many cautions and restrictions will be necessary to prevent frauds, which 
it is at present too early to enter into. 

Suppose the amount of the premium (fur now we must hazard a proposal) 
for each such acre to be 5/., 7/. 10s. of even 10/. we can then ascertain what 
the State has acquired for so much. ‘ 

First, an addition to the mass of provisions of the crop of two acres of 
potatoes, then the fee simple of an acre of arable or meadow for ever. 

I shall not suppose that wheat can be cultivated in this ground ; but it 
must at least afford vats, or hay, both necessaries. 

The value of the crop of either may be moderately estimated at 5/. and 
though this acre cannot be in perpetual crop, yet when turned into pasture 
or meadow, another acre will be ploughed some where else, so that the State 
has secured a perpetual crop, for two years” purchase, even adopting the 
highest rate of encouragement, or for one, should the lower be deemed a 
sufficient stimulus. 

Suppose then, (adopting the highest rate) a million thus expended, and 
100,000 acres brouglhit in, the annual value of whose crops we call 500,000/. 
(half the average sum sent out of the country annually for grain) two mile 
lions, therefore, thus laid out at home, would supersede the necessity of 
sending one million annually abroad for grain for ever, a sum enriching not 
only strangers, but at this very moment our inveterate enemies, but it is 
likely 5/. would be sufficient. ; 

I shall now, perhaps, be charged with dereliction of Mr. Malthus’s princi- 
ples, which I commence with decidedly approving; and be told that by 
adding so much, as is my object, to the stock of human food, | am only S€- 
curing an increase of population, which will soon overtake my additional 
subsistence, and be followed by its usual concomitants, sguelid poverty, 
misery, and famine. 

That instead of increasing the food I should have attended to Mr. Malthus’s 
maxim. 

“That the population must always be kept down to the level of the 
means of subsistence ” he 
I reply, that in England the very inconvenience which Mr. Malthus 
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guards against has already occurred ; the Jevel is lost; and our population 
has decidedly outstripped our means of subsistence, 

Iam therefore acting in complete conformity to Mr. Malthus’s principles, 
of preserving the level between the population and its subsistence; I com- 
mence indeed differently from what he recummends. And instead of exert- 
ing mysclf to reduce our p-pulation to the level of its means of subsistence, 
Fam endeavouring to recover the level by enabling the food to overtake the 
population. 


T have so far accompanied Mr. Malthus without the slightest deviation 
from the path he bas chalked out; I have with cordiality coincided in all 
his opinions and positions, and rigidly adhered to every principle established 
by that able political economist. 

Are we to be satistied with recovering the balance, or may we venture to 
increase our provisions siill farther, without exposing ourselves to the 
dreadful calamities (so well described by Mr. Malthus) incident to an overe 
grown population, the necessary consequence of such increase? 

The question is well worth the discussion, for it is admitted by all politi- 
cal writers that the comparative wealth and strength of nations depend upon 
their population. 

At this moment we are engaged in an arduous contest, in which the 
utmost exertions are necessary, and these are (perhaps more decidediy then 
at any other time, or in the case uf any other country) entirely dependent on 
our population. 

A pamphlet lately published in Philadelphia by an American, and held in 
high estimation in England, is now beture me; I had not seen it when the 
above pages were written: I shall take the liberty of quoting two passages 
from the 61st and 62d pages of this treatise, which seem !o me very applica- 
ble to the present subject. 

“It is admitted by most writers on political arithmetic, that one thousand 
inhabitants collected within a square league, will, when compared with 
five hundred spread over the same surface, sustain much more than double 
the amount of taxes, and cost much less trouble and expence in col- 
lecting them.” 

Again, p. 62. 

“ War, as waged by Buonaparte, is not now principally a question ef 
finance, but of the resources of population; the strength of a State opposed to 
France, must be estimated by the sum of its population divided by the extent 
of its territory.” 


The limits of the British islands cannot be increased; if then, within the 
same limits, we improve our agricultural field, and of course increase our 
population, then according to the doctnne of this intelligent gentleman, we 
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increase our resources, and we increase our powers, ina much higher ratio 
than the population increases. 


The questions under discussion are, can we greatly increase our agricultural 
field 2 

Can we maintain an increased population without exposing it to the hor- 
rors of famine ? 

Toeach of these questions I answer most decidedly in the affirmative. 

The sources of our wealth are found in our manufactures, our commerce, 
and our agriculture; each of them incessant in their calls upon our popula- 
tion; the whole world consumes our manufactures; the demand for them 
increases daily, and to supply this we require only more hands, and more 
food to maintain them; for our superiority in skill and ingenuity is admit- 
ted; and our capital inexhaustible. 

With the trade of the world in oyr hands the increase of our commercial 
population is prodigious, and the demands for supply here too very great. 

Our external commerce is much connected with, and upheld by our colo- 
nies, of late greatly extended ; the population of these colonies (in climates 
less favoured by nature than our own) requires perpetual renovation from 
the mother country. 

Let us then not be content with recovering the level of our food and our 
population, let us see if we can still further increase the provisions of the 
country, certain upon the principles, and under the authority of Mr. Malthus, 
that an increase of population will be the consequence. 

Let us look to the present face of the country in an agricultural point of 
view, and try whether from our own domestic sources exclusively we can sup 
pert with ease, and certainty, a populatiun far greater than that which is at 
present existing in the country. 

Should we succeed, we carry a point of infinite consequence; we enable 
the nation to continue, and to increase those efforts, by which we have hi- 
therto with glorious success resisted the combined force of Europe, united in 
hostility against us. 

An extension of our agricultural field is an obvious mode of increasing the 
population of the country; but were I to limit myself to a general exhorta- 
tation to reclaim and cultivate our wastes, Ll should only repeat what has been 
said often already. 

I go farther, I suggest the mode by which our uncultivated grounds of 
almost every description may be made productive at far less expence than by 
«ny other process. 

I call for encouragement to the culture of a vegetable well fitted to encroach 
upon the wildest grounds, which also in the very operation of reclaiming 
them, yields more food to man than he can extract otherwise from his best 
Jands ; and which having thus repaid his labour, leaves a soil that never yet 
afforded him food, in the highest preparation for any culture he shall think 
fit to adopt and continue. 
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I have shewn also that one third of the surface of England and Wales is 
not employed in raising food for man ; and that in far the greater part of the 
remaining two thirds our accommodating root can be cultivated with a cer- 
tainty of a demand for it to any amount. 

And where our uncultivated grounds become from great elevation, or 
ungovernable moisture, unfit even for the potatoe, 1 have ready another 
most valuable vegetable, of hardier habits, which with little trouble will 
advance upon the wilds of nature, into soils and climates where the potatoe 
cannot exist. 


I now proceed to the second object of this essay. 

I have already established by numerous quotations from respectable au- 
thorities, that the poor laws of England are an intolerable grievance, and 
that notwithstanding the severity of their pressure they have not only failed 
in obtaining the object for which they were intended, but have actually ag- 
gravated the distress they were designed to alleviate. 

It appears also their pressure has been uniformly on the increase, heavier 
in every succeeding scarcity than it had been in the preceding. 

That in the last famine, strong symptoms were exhibited, that the conse- 
quences of the next were likely to be more fatal. 

And Mr. Malthus by calculating from the earliest periods, makes the 
average interval between years of scarcity to be seven years and a half. 

Under these circumstances the situation of England is sufficiently alarm- 
ing to rouse.every exertion by which a remedy may be provided, ready to 
be administered when the calamity arrives. 

The first and most obvious preparatory one that presents itself is the abo- 
lition of that unhappy code, by which in the words of Mr. Malthus, 

“ The whole class of the common people of England is subjected to a set 
of grating, inconvenient, and tyrannical laws, totally inconsistent with the 
genuine spirit of the constitution.” 

That able and enlightened legislators may give their attention to the sub- 
ject, and strike out some plan by which the object for which these laws were 
enacted may be attained, and the grievances by which they are attended, 
lessened, or entirely taken away, without persisting in the use of this op- 
pressive casle, is the devout wish of every friend to his country. 

I shall leave this arduous task to those who are better able to execute it, 
and better acquainted with the local circumstances of their country than I 
can pretend to be. And leaving the code of poor laws as it now stands, 
limit myself to such of their mischievous effects as I conceive I can prevent, 
or find a remedy for, in seasons of scarcity and even at all times. 

Considering that the cause of scarcity, and its consequence famine, is, 
that the produce of the season is inadequate to the maintenance of'the po- 
pulation of a country. 
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The case seems to admit but of two remedies—the introduction of addi- 
tional food to supply the deficiency—or a more frugal management of the 
scanty stock of provisions in the country. 

The poor laws do not recur to the former remedy, and instead of ap- 
plying to the latter, by an unhappy interference, they accelerate the con- 
sumption, and increase the demand upon the deficient stock. 

When a scarcity arrives, and provisions of course become dear, things if 
left to themselves would find their own level; the very poorest class could 
not persist in the same consumption, they must be content with short 
allowance of the dearer food, or recur to a cheaper substitute ; in either case 
the demand upon the general rund would be lessened. 

Here the poor laws step in, and by their interference prevent things from 
finding their level; for by their distmbutions in corn, or in money, they 
lessen the necessity of economizing, and enable the very lowest order of so- 
ciety, with whom retrenchment should have begun, to persist in, and even 
increase their former consumption. 

Could a contribution from the wealthier orders of society to a very great 
amount, enable their indigent brethren to persist in the same consumption, 
and relieve them from the necessity cither of retrenching the quantity of 
their food, or from recurring to a substitute’of inferior quality, I should think 
it well bestowed. 

Nor should I object to make a moderate participation of their wealth, and 
a distribution of comfort, compulsory, was I certain that no other conse- 
quence would follow than the one intended. 

But let us take care that we be not led astray by false lights, that when 
we are gratifying some of our pleasantest feelings, in the full conviction we 
are doing good, that we be not committing private injustice, and public mis- 
chief. 

The cause of the calamity is a deficiency of provisions ; we are not at- 
tempting to supply that deficiency, but merely to make a new distribution 
of what we know already to be inadequate. 

Some of necessity must be on short allowance ; all the effect therefore of 
our interference is, that we change the persons who must bear the greatest 
weight of the calamity ; our purse has no farther power, and whether we buy 
food to distribute, or by money enable those we favour to buy for them- 
selves, the result is the same; some get who otherwise would have been 
more pinched, and the distress is felt by sume other description which it 
might not have reached. 

So far it is simple injustice we have committed by a change which we 
had no right to make ; a more minute investigation. will show that our in- 
terference has produced the most mischievous effects, and has aggravated 
the distress it was meaut to alleviate. , 

There are two deseriptions of persons (exclusive of actual mendicants) 
principally affected by a scarcity of provisions ; the two lowest ranks in s0- 
ciety. 
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ist. Those, the reward of whose labour is not sufficient to procure them 
the food they would prefer in sufficient quantity. 

And 2dly. those, who by the utmost exertion of their industry can con- 
tinue the same, or nearly the same, style of consumption, to which they 
have been used while prices were tolerable. 

The former of these are soon thrown upon the parochial funds, for relief ; 
and whether they obtain it in food or in money, the result, so far as the 
public is concerned, is the same, the demand on the provisions of the 
country is continued cr rather increased. 

Hence, as the stock is known to be insufficient, prices advance, and their 
effects are felt by the next class, whose industry becomes insufficient for 
their support, and these like the former are now thrown upon the parochial 
funds for their support. 

Thus, as consumption is never diminished, the pressure of scarcity per- 
petually ascends, involving new ranks of society, who had considered 
themselves beyond its reach, and the number of paupers is hourly in- 
creasing. 

We may therefore give credit to Mr. Malthus’s assertion 

“That during the late scarcity half the population of the country 
received relief.” 

Let us now try the effect of parochial distributions upon the industry and 
morals of the country. 

We know from experience that where industry is of itself insufficient to 
the attainment of an object which can be reached in another way, ex- 
ertions cease, and the new resource is entirely relied upon. 

Hence as the parochial distributions ascend, industry declines, each class 
so soon as they feel their utmost exertions no longer indispensably necessa- 
ry, relax, or intirely give them up, and vice, the usual concomitant of idle- 
ness, succeeds. 

No wonder, therefore, Mr. Colquhoun found, “ That a mass of turpitude 
enveloped thechief part of the indigent who were assisted or supported by 
parochial assessments.” 

We are well informed as to the sums, this unhappy measure, this unskil- 
ful interference, has cost the community, and also of the rapidity with 
which their amount increases. 

Ry the Parliamentary returns we find the poor rates in 1776, 1,720,316. 
and that the average amount of 1788, 1784, and 1785, was 2,167,7491. 
While in eighteen years, to wit, in 1803, they had risen to 5,348,2051 of 
which last sum 4,077,891/. had been expended on the relief and mainte- 
nance of parochial poor; and this notwithstanding the price of wheat had 
fallen from its exorbitant rates in 180%, being in 1802 at sixty-seven shil- 
lings and sixpence the quarter, and in 1803, reduced to fifty-six shillings 
and sixpence. 


During the calamitous year of 1801 Mr. Malthus tells us the poor rates 
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were said to have reached ten millions, and that a contribution of nearly 
eighteen shillings in the pound had been raised. 

While Mr. Colquhoun (p. 284) mentions districts and parishes where the 
rates have advanced from twenty-shillings to forty-shillings in the pound: 
and laments, “ That the innocent freeholder runs the hazard of having his 
inheritance, which perhaps has descended from father to son, for many 
generations, wrested from him, by the local operation of a system.” 

Thus it appears we have tried the power of money to the utmost extre- 
mity ; and that instead of attaining our end, we have aggravated the cala- 
mities attendant on a scarcity, and in the place of relieving the poor, and 
diminishing their number, we have corrupted their morals and increased 
their numbers tenfold. 

Have we not demonstration that our remedy has increased the disease ? 
and of course that it is incumbent on us to try another medicine. 

Might we not by this time be convinced that money and scarcity, are 
mcommensurable, and like quantities of different species (e. g. lines and 
surfaces) can neither be applied to, nor compared with each other. 

Shall we make no preparation for another ungenial season, and its con- 
comitant scarcity? events which in the course of nature we are certain 
must happen, and we know not how soon. 

Shall we again encounter these formidable enemies with the same costly 
weapon, which has already recoiled, and wounded the unskilful hand that 
wielded it; and this, when we have too much reason to fear the next col- 
lision may be fatal. 


I shall now suppose that symptoms of this dreadful visitation again ap- 
pear, that an unfavorable seed dme, summer, or harvest, give us an high 
probability of a deficient crop. 

I shall also again assume that the plan proposed in the former part of 
this essay has been approved, and the measures I recommended have been 
adopted, and that in consequence potatoe culture by the encouragement 
given has increased to the amount intended. 

Our situation in such case will be very different from what it has been 
in former scarcities, then there was an absolute want of food for the popu- 
lation, whereas at present we have a substitute in reserve adequate to all 
demands. 

The great object to which our policy should now be directed, is the 
introduction of this substitute into use, and by its aid to diminish the con- 
sumption of bread, and thus to lessen the demand upon our stock of corn, 
expected to be inadequate of itself to the maintenance of the population. 

For Mr. Malthus tells us, 

“The price of corn in a scareity depends more on the obstinacy with 
which the same degree of consumption is persevered in than on the degree 
of dcficiency.” 
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And he asserts, ‘‘ that the more is given in parish assistance, the more 
power is furnished of persevering in the same consumption.” 

And again (p.79) he admits “ the unwillingness of the people to resort 
to substitutes.” 

An unwillingness increased by the operation of the poor laws. For he 
complains “ That the assistance which the poor receive prevents them from 
recurring to the use of those substitutes, which in every other country, on 
such occasions, the great law of nature teaches.” 

It is plain, however, that the substitute must be resorted to. Where then, 
and how, are we to begin? 

Mr. Arthur Young has recommended to pass an act, “Prohibiting relief 
so far as subsistence is concerned in any other manner than by potatoes, 
rice, soup,” &c. 

Mr. Malthus approves Mr. Young’s idea; and more especially, 

“ As it draws a marked line between dependence and independence.” 

Let us suppose it to be adopted, at least during the scarcity we perceive 
approaching. / 

The first operation of a distribution in potatoes erc/usively, is felt by the 
very lowest order of society, those, who incapable of industry, and of 
evurse unable to contribute in the least to their own support, are thrown 
intirely on the public for their maintenance. 

It is fair that this class should be the first to lighten the demand upon 
the stock of corn which we know not to be sufficient for the whole popu- 
lation ; and that those who are sustained at the public expence, should, by 
eheerfully submitting to some degree ef privation, remunerate the public 





for the expence they are put to in preserving their existence. 

So far as this class is concerned, the contrast between the operation of 
the poor laws as they now stand, and the effects that would be produced by 
distributions of potatoes is very striking. 

This class, instead of being enabled at vast public expence to continue, 
and even to increase, their former consumption of corn,is now taken intire- 
ly out of the market, and the demand upon the general stock of grain les- 
sened so much. 

Their morals too are not corrupted by what they now receive in charity; 
what is given for their sustenance must be actually used as food; potatoes 
are too cumbrous for sale, and will not pass current at the gin shop, the 
unhappy direction that too much of the parochial money takes. 

A line of demarcation is now drawn between dependent and independ- 
eat poverty, which will be found to operate powerfully as we ascend 
through the ranks of society. 


The next class consists of those who possess some industry, but not 
enough intirely to support them when prices rise. 
These then have the option of avowing dependent povert’, or of recur- 
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ring to a substitute within the compass of their industry; a measure 
which many no doubt will adopt rather than make the choice of incurring 
some disrepute, by passing a line so strongly marked, to obtain a share of 
the very same substitute. 

And this class when obliged to avow their state of dependent poverty, 
will, no doubt, still continue to exert their industry to procure at their own 
suit, some portion of their favorite food. 

The corn market will therefore be much lightened of the demands from 
this class, whose industry will be continued, and not extinguished as under 
the present system. 


The third class is very numerous, consisting of those who possess indus- 
try enough to maintain their families when the price of bread is within 
any reasonable bounds, but whose exertions are inadequate to their support 
when the price rises to a very high pitch. 

This widely extended class has already much interested the writers on 
the subject of the poor laws, and they seem geuerally to admit, that the 
pernicious effects of the code are more severely felt by this, than by any 
other class in society. 

The enormous increase of the poor list in times of scarcity is chiefly de- 
rived from this class. It is therefore with great pleasure I cherish a strong 
hope, that the benefits to arise from the plan I suggest, will principally be 
reaped by this meritorious class. 

From the reductions I have already made in the demands upon our 
grain, the rise in prices must be far less rapid than it would otherwise have 
been; and the general knowledge that an inexhaustible substitute is within 
the reach of every one, will check speculation, and prevent hoarding with 
@ view to an enormous profit. 

Still, however, we must suppose that at length the pressure has extended 
to this description also ; and that new measures must be adopted by many. 

This class has more resources than the one before them, and no doubt a 
greater reluctance to pass the line, and confess dependent poverty. 

Probably too they possess more foresight, and soon see the necessity of 
adopting a partial use of the substitute; and also that it is incumbent on 
them to exert their industry to the utmost to procure for their families as 
much of their favourite food as it will command, and should the pressure 
increase, to relieve them from the humiliating step which so many below 
them have been obliged to take, a point which an increase of exertion will 
probably-carry. 

Thus it is likely the members of this class will neither be degraded from 
their rank in society, nor will the public lose the benefit of their labours ; 
partial and temporary privation, with some change of food, is all they will 
suffer. 

Here it may be objected; that as the prime food rises in price, $0 inva- 
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riably does its substitute; which becomes so dear that little is gained by 
recurring to it. 
Very true; and in 1801, I myself made the experiment with great care. 
I tried rice, potatoes, and oatmeal, and notwithstanding that I strove to 
attain the greatest precision, I could not decide which of the three came 
cheapest. Potatoes indeed had the advantage of affording a useful refuse. 
In former times the recurrence to the substitute was accidental and un- 
provided fur, of course its stock must soon be exhausted, and while con- 
suming its rise in price, would nearly keep pace with that of the prime food. 
The case under the plan proposed will be very different, the stock of 
potatoes is inexhaustible, and when the rise of corn shall so influence the 
price of potatoes as to make them too dear to be used as hay, they become 
the food of man, and his cattle are confined to their former provisions. 
The price of potatoes, should. my plan be adopted, can advance but little ; 
every farmer is a store keeper, and will, no doubt, at a moderate and unex- 
pected profit, be glad to get rid of a commodity which, from its nature, he 
is aware cannot keep many months. 


I have now gone through the three ranks of society by which the pres- 
sure of scarcity is chiefly felt, and who will, I expect, be most benefited by 
the measure proposed. 

The ranks above them feel scarcities only by the prices they must give 
for provisions, and by the increased weight of the poor rates they are com- 
pelled to bear. 

These will derive great benefit from the reduction, or rather the preven- 
tion of high prices, and from the lowering of the poor rates, necessary con- 
sequences of the measures recommended. 

And these too will certainly co-operate much more under the new system 
to the diminution of the consumption of bread, than they do, or could do, 
in the present state of things, when the substitute must be found both 
scanty and dear. 

Besides, a partial introduction of the potatoe, and on a small scale, will, 
it is likely, be submitted to with less reluctance by the families of farmers, 
when they know the substitute is found in their own store, than if the 
more decided steps were taken, of sending to market for a novel food. 

One meal a day in the houses of all farmers who can afford milk with 
the potatoes, would occasion a great abatement in the demand for bread. 

I take no notice of the numerous work-houses scattered over the king- 
dom ; certain the substitute will find its way into these, and in quantities 
proportionate to the general pressure. 


A very important question remains; which I may be considered as hav- 
ing precluded myself from discussing by limiting my speculations to times 
of scarcity. 4 
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Are the parochial distributions in potatoes erclusively, to be confined to 
times of scarcity, or is that mode of assisting the poor to be permanent, 
and unaffected by prices? . 

When Mr. Arthur Young recom mended, 

“An Act prohibiting relief so far as subsistence is concerned in any 
other way than by potatoes, rice, soup,” &c. 

It was not, he expressly says, 

“ A measure of the moment, but permanently.” 

This plan Mr. Malthus highly approves ; 

“As making a useful distinction between those who are dependent on 
parish reliet, and those who are not.” 

In plentiful, or even in tolerably favorable years, the measure is not 
called for from an insufficiency of provisions to supply the whole popula- 
tion, but there may be other considerations from which it will be found 
prudent to follow Mr. Young's advice literally, and commence parochial 
distributions in potatoes so soon as we shall be secure of an adequate sup- 
ply without awaiting a rise in the price of corn, 


In modern times, under the encouragement of more than one successful 
revolution, the lower orders seem very ready to exert their energies, and in 
the shape of mobs to do their best to carry their points, whatever these 

may be. 

They never think of attributing any part of their sufferings to them- 
selves, or of making the least allowance for their own improvidence; but, 
as Mr. Malthus tells us, 

“While any dissatisfied man has power to persuade them that all their 
poverty and distress arise solely from the iniquity of the government; + 
there is no degree of violence to which they may not be roused. And Mr. 
Malthus, with extreme reluctance, is compelled to acknowledge, 

“ That had it not been for the great organized furce in the country, the 
distresses of the people during the late scarcity, encouraged by the extreme 
ignorance and folly of many among the higher classes, might have drawn 
them to commit the most dreadful outrages.” Again, he tells us of a popu- 
lar tumult, “ The members of which, at least the greater number of them, 
were persuaded that the destruction of the Parliament, the Lord Mayor, 
and the Monopolizers, would make bread cheap; and that a revolution 
would enable them all to support their families.” 

Notwithstanding the turbulent habits with which Mr. Malthus charges 
us, we did not proceed to such extremities in this country. 

“ During the late dearth,” (he says) “ half the gentlemen and clergymen 
of the kingdom richly deserved to be prosecuted for sedition, after inflam- 
ing the minds of the people against farmers and cern dealers.” 

No doubt our clergy too endeavoured to impress upon the wealthier or- 
ders, that the poor had a right to relief from their charity. 
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It never occurred to us, that the lower orders also heard us in both 
countries, and being told they possessed a right, without troubling them- 
selves about the distinctions of moralists, would probably cousider all rights 
as Vi vindicanda. 

This picture of the inhammable state of the country, (it is England I 
speak of ) full of combustible materials, makes it very necessary that we 
should be on our guard, when we adopt any new measures, lest they should 
serve as 4 match tu the tinder. 

A change of the food given away in parochial distribution might operate 
2s such a measure, and the more readily as it would commence with the 
very lowest orders; no doubt, the most wrbulent part of society. 

Our policy then should be to make the change at the time when those to 
be imm«: diately affected by it are not in force, when moderate prices shall 
have reduced those dependent upon parochial support to their smallest num- 
ber, and when the contiguous classes in society do not feel apprehensions of 
being reduced to the same state, and of course to possess a common interest. 

I have already said that the expense of encouraging the culture of pota- 
toes to the necessary amouut should in justice be defrayed by the parties 
interested, that is, the state itself; with the poor system and its funds per- 
sonified. 

I have already shewn how much the state is affected, and I need not pro- 
ceed further to prove the latter party to have a deep interest in all measures 
tending tw lighten the pressure with which the poor laws now bear on the 
public; with alarming sy nptoms of a regular increase; all that remains is 
to shew how the pvor fund should contribute. 

When I sugzest a néw tax for the purpose, Iam aware that the very men- 
tion of the wurd will excite alarm, at a tume when our powers of contribution 
are strained to an extremity which 1t was never expected they would reach. 

A weight of burthens, patiently submitted to from the conviction that 
every possible exertion is called for to prevent us from falling into the mise- 
rable and degraded state to which we see the continent of Europe reduced. 

A conviction that it is ouly by the inexhaustible resources of the country 
liberally contributed that we can support the immense fleets and armies, by 
whose unexampled gallantry we are not only protected, but our conquests ex- 
tended in every direction. 

Though the sound be alarming, the tax I shall suggest is not a new pres- 
sure: not an increased demand upon the public, but merely a variation in 
the mode of supporting a fund and system, not yet abolished: a tax, too, 
trom which every one that cliuses has the power of relieving themselves. 

Let those upon whom it operates, and who complain of it as a tax, recol- 
lect that it is laid oy for the purpose of lightening them of a far heavier burs 
then, which has been alwa+s increasing. 


[have already stated that the poor rates in 1776 amounted to 1,720,816. 
that in eight years,"on the average of three, they had risen to 2,167,749/. and 
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in eighteen years more, that is in 1808, they had further risen to. 5,348,205/. 
and that in the vear of famine 1801, they had reached ten millions. 

Now it is worthy of remark that in 180S the charge for parochial poor 
alone amounted to 4,077,891/, and this is the expenditure which we enter- 
tain the most sanguine expectation, will by the proposed scheme be reduced 
to a very moderate amount. 

I suggest therefore, that a tax be laid on all arable land, to the amount 
of one shilling per acre, in aid of the present poor fund, or of any other that 
shall be substiwuted in its place. 

That from this tax every man shall be exempted who cultivates bona fide, 
one acre of potatues for every twenty-five acres he possesses. 

Or, if his farm be smaller than twenty-five acres, that he be excused, 
provided one twentieth part of it be under potatoes. 

That from this fund a premium of fifteen shillings be given fer each acre 
planted with potatoes, their number not exceeding the twenty-fifth part of 
a man’s holding. 

Thus the poor fund takes to itself the rewarding the culture of potatoes 
in our arable grounds, leaving to the state to encourage the reelaiming of 
wastes or new grounds. 


In the former part of this essay I supposed meadow grounds to be like 
all others at the disposal of the occupier, and of course convertible into any 
Style of tillage he thought fit, as in my own country. 

I am, however, aware that by the common law of England meadow 
ground, and closes, cannot be broken up without the consent of the supe- 
rior lord of the soil. 

Under this restriction six million acres of meadow, much of them our 
best grounds, are precluded from contributing to the maintenance of the 
population of the country, at a period when an extension of our agricultu- 
ral field is so very necessary. 

It is not for me to call oii the state to interfere, and to supersede usages 
grown into law; convenient perhaps at an early period, but now operating 
merely as arestriction upon agricultural exertions, limiting the powers of the 
inhabitants in extracting from the soil of the country the food it is well 
able to afford, and part of which it appears has, for thirty years past, been 
imported from foreign lands at the expence of a million annually. 

I shall not. presume to recommend a serious innovation, the restriction 
may be justified upon grounds nut understood in my country, and with 
which I ought not to interfere. 

I am therefore under the necessity of excluding the six million acres of 
meadow contained in England and Wales from all co-operation in the plans 
I propose, until I can reconcile the landlord to the measure of breaking 
up, or suffering to be broken up, such parts of his meadows as he shall 
think fit. 

It would be too confident in me to attempt to convince the landlords of 
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England that they are judging wrong in a measure before their eyes, and to 
which they are completely competent themselves: I shall therefore abstain 
from discussing whether their meadows might not be more profitably em- 
ployed in tillage, than in their present crops, fearing from the usage esta- 
blished, that the opinion I entertain on the subject may be wrong. 

The 11,500,000 acres of arable by itself, and still more with the addition 
of what will be gained from the wastes by the aid of potatoe culture, I con- 
ceive will be fully sufficient to provide the substitute to the amount required. 

Meadows then are left out from my speculations, and should the compact 
I shall suggest between landlord and tenant for permission to break them 
up, be disapproved, my general argument remains exactly as it stood before. 

In this situation I, may again introduce our newly discovered Fiorin, and 
suggest to the landlord to permit his tenant to take two crops of potatoes 
from his meadow, provided without proceeding farther he lays it down with 
Fiorin grass. 

Here after a short interval the landlord is gratified, his ground has re- 
assumed the state of meadow to which he is so partial, with an increase of 
value of very likely fourfold,—an amount of crop which I have repeatedly 
established, and I never used a more favourable previous culture than two 
crops of potatoes. 


Leaving Fiorin out of the question, let us now try what may be the effect 
of the measure recommended ; I shall commence with extreme cases. 

ist. That notwithstanding the encouragement of forty shillings per acre, 
not a single potatoe is planted in consequence. 

A tax of 11,500,000 shillings, 575,000/. is raised from a description ot 
persons whom their own private interest could not stimulate to so trifling 
an exertion for the public benefit; and this sum will lighten by so much 
the remainder of the tax paid as at present, by themselves and the rest of 
the community. 

Tax abated 25 shillings, Premium 15 shillings. 


I shall next suppose that the scheme succeeds to its fullest extent, and 
that every man holding twenty-five acres or upwards, claims and obtains a 
proportionate premium, which supposing there was not a smaller farm than 
twenty-five acres, would amount to $45,000/. 

For which sum 460,000 acres of potatoes are raised, each acre (after de- 
ducting next year’s seed) yielding 1320 stone per acre, which supposing on 
this occasion. five stone of potatoes equal to one stone of wheat, gives for 
each acre a full equivalent to 264 stone of wheat; of course the potatoes 
raised to the full extent of the premium (460,000 acres), would secure pro- 
visions to the country, equal to 5,590,000 quarters of wheat, at thirty-two 
stone to the quarter. A stock of food more than sufficient to cover all de- 
ficiencies in the worst years, with a ready consumption for the overplus. 
Truth will probably lic between the extremes; and so far as the plan 
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operates, the culture of this important root will be increased, and so far as 
it fails, the poor rates will fall a little heavier upon those who having the 
means in their power, declined co-operating in a scheme for the general re- 
duction of their pressure, and much lighter upon those who actually co- 
operated. 

In a pamphlet before me, 7,500,000 quarters of wheat are calculated as 
sufficient to maintain the population of England and Wales, their usual con- 
sumption in a year. 

I shall suppose this also the average produce, or rather 8,000,000, as Mr. 
Macpherson computes; but the Duke of Portland states the deficiency of 
the crop of 1800, to be one-fourth ; the stock of wheat in a deficient year 
is thus reduced to 6,000,000 quarters: of course the 2,000,000, which in the 
former part (without these materials) I assumed as the requisite amount of 
the substitute, abundantly supplies the deficit. 

Now supposing the tax and premium I suggest to operate to one half of 
the extent intended, a substitute is provided equal to the amount of 
2,795,000 quarters of wheat, completely covering all demands, and more 
than double the quantity imported in any year. 

Having taken so much pains to promote the culture of potatoes as a food 
either for man or his domestic caitle, as circumstances may require; it will 
be proper to examine how far the transfer of any of our grounds from their 
present style of cropping into potatoe may affect the general agricultural 
produce of the country, by increasing or diminishing the stock of provisions. 

I commence with wheat; a moderately good crop of which may be esti- 
mated on average at 1500]bs. 120 stone, too high I know for this country. 
I understand the English crups are weightier than ours. 

But by Mr. Curwen’s estimate a moderate crop of potatoes amounts to 
1400 stone, equal as food for man to 280 stone of wheat. 

An acre of wheat therefore is to an acre of potatoes, without deducting 
seed from either as 120 to 280. 

Should 120 stone be deemed too low an average for wheat, I reply that 
Mr. Curwen calls a good acre of potatoes 2000 stone. It will probably be 
prudent in each case to adhere to the smaller number. 

I need not compare potatoes with any other grain; as a crop of wheat is 
more productive in food tor man than any other we can grow. 

I have already determined the comparative value as food for cattle, of an 
acre of hay, and an acre of pota‘oes, to be in favor of the latter, as three and 
an half to one. 

From these comparative views the probability of succeeding in the first 
object of our plan, the prevention of scarcities, may be estimated. 

We find the population of the country has outstripped the food, and we 
wish not only to recover the level, but if possible to secure a steady overplus. 

This must be done- effectually by increasing the culture of a vegetable 
which affords far more food for man when he shall want it, and to his cattle 
when it can be spared to them, than could be produced upon the same 
ground from any of our esculent grains. 
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And what is very important, by its preparation, and amelioration of the 
ground, enables the farmer to grow more corn than he could otherwise have 
done, and to ddd still more to the provisions of the country. 


The next object is, to find at a moderate expence, food for the paupers 
of the country, increased, as appears, by the parliamentary returns, to® 
most formidable number; since in 1808, (not a year of scarcity) the paro- 
chial puor relieved, amounted to 1,040,716, and the vagrants removed, to 
194,052, muking the general number of persons relieved 1,234,768. 

Upon these was expended 4,267,965/., by far the greater part of which was 
distributed in money. 

To meet this eaorbitant demand, we suggest means for promoting the 
culture of a root which thrives well in grounds unfit for corn; and whose 
cultivation is the best preparation for tillage, and will enable vast tracts of 
country never yet broken up to bear crops of grain. A roct approved of 
and commended both by Mr. Malthus and Mr. Young; and pronounced by 
Mr. Colquhoun a nourishing, frugal, and wholesome food. 

Notwithstanding which eulogium I must again assure the reader before 
I take leave of him, that I have neither an intention, nor a wish, to change 
the present style of living, or to make any alteration in the fuod ot the lower 
classes in England, who are able by their industry to support themselves ; 
my wish is, that these should persist in the use of the provisions to 
which they are habituated, so long as their price is within bounds, aud their 
stock adequate to the consumption of tlie inhabitants. 

But when from inclement seasons, that stock becomes insufficient, and in 
consequence prices rise, I wish the substitute then to be recurred to; and 
when the pressure ceases, the former style of living to be resumed and con- 
tinued asif it never had been departed from. 

By this procedure alone the country can be effectually secured against 
scarcities, and their dreadful consequences; for while the potatce is looked 
to merely as a substitute, the recurrence of famine is impossible ; but was 
this root to grow into general use as food, at all times, we can hv longer 
command it as a substitute, and are again exposed to all the calamities at- 
tendaut on inclement seasons and deficient crops. 

A respectable and intelligeat friend is alarmed, lest so immense an addi- 
tion of human food should have the effect that Mr. Malthus dreads. 

‘ That it would increase the population, and soon be relied on for sus- 
tenance.’ He asks, 

* How could the use of it be restricted if it were known to abound?” 

I am amused at the idea of a penal statute to restrain the English from 
quitting their wheaten bread, and recurring to potatues, because they are 
plenty. 

Seriously, I think there is a probability that some small consumption of 
potatoes might in consequence creep into the families of the lower order of 
agriculturists who grew them. 
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Should this be deemed an evil, its extent cannot be very great; for by the 
returns to the House of Commons, the population chiefly employed in agri- 
culture, amounts to but 1,713,289, while the whole population of England 
and Wales amounts to 9,343,578 : the excess therefore above the agricultu- 
ral population, 7,630,289, would not perceive any change, they might as my 
friend says, ‘ Know that potatoes abounded,’ of course that they might 
have them on sending for, upon moderate terins. 

But is not that exactly the case at present ? does not every market abound 
with potatoes reasonably cheap ? have not the Londoners at least discovered 
the potatoe to be a good food? since Mr. Colquhoun tells us, 

« In the Metropolis the consumption of this useful vegetable has gradu- 
ally increased within the last thirty years, from a very inconsiderable quan- 
tity to about one thousand two hundred tons a week ; excepting June and 
July, when the price is generally beyond the reach of the poor.” 

Is the excellence of potatoe food a secret in England? for how many 
years has it been much used in the northern countries? nor has its effect in 
times ot scarcity escaped sagacious observers ; who account for the differ- 
ent pressure of the late famine on the northern and southern parts of Eng- 
Jand, from the potatoe being in considerable use in the former. 

Let us make some comparison between the northern and southern coun- 
ties, in respect of the proportion between the general numbers of inhabitants 
and that of the paupers, as returned to Parliament in 1803. 


Population. Paupers. 
Lancashire, 672,371 46,200 
Wilts, 185,107 42,128 
Berks, 109,215 22,088 
Sussex, 159,311 37,076 
Cumberland, 117,230 8,445 
Westmorland, 41,617 4,615 


Under these circumstances, well understood, it is scarcely possible that 
the potatoe, even without adopting any measures to increase its cultivation, 
should not gradually, (as in London,) become a more common food in the 


south of England, anda more important part of the general provisions of 


the country than it is at present. 
In that case my friend’s apprehensions of an over-growing population 
might be realised, and we should then be in the very situation which Mr. 
Malthus dreads so much, when, “ A scarcity of potatoes would be in every 
respect as probable as a scarcity of wheat at present, and beyond all compa- 
rison more dreadful.” 
And all this without being protected from the calamities likely to attend 
another scarcity, or any abatement of the increasing pressure of the poor laws. 
The question at issue seems to be; shall we suffer the general use of the 
potatoe to creep into all England per gradus, (as it is actually doing) sub- 
ject to the alarming dangers so well depicted, and without relieving us from 
any of the grievances we now feel ; or from those whose return we dread ! 
Or shall we ourselves introduce this root per saltum, in immense quanti- 
ties as present food for our cattle? secure, that whether the consumption 
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of it as food for man increases, as my friend dreads; or remains as itis, 
according to my expectations ; that as an inexhaustible substitute it will 
effectually protect us from the grievances and calamities already stated, and 
for many centuries stave off the pressure of a greatly increased population, 
should such effect be produced by the measure. 


I proceed with great reluctance to a most unpleasant subject, the discus- 
sion of Mr. Malthus’s observations upon Ireland. 

I am compelled to enter upon this topic; for having spoken on so many 
occasions, (and with great sincerity,) most respectiully of Mr. Malthus, 
were I to stop now, I corroborate hig assertions, and so faras my evidence 
can be of weight, support his authority, and confirm his statements, in 
which my country is exhibited in the most odious and disgusting points of 
view ; aud a new edition of his work is, I understand, now preparing. 

Mr. Malthus,a man of feeling as well as of observation, does not let the 
calamities incident to human nature escape him; in the very first page of 
his preface he says, 

«« This principle appears to account for much of that poverty, and misery, 
observable among the lower classes of people in every nation.” 

It isa melancholy truth, that in Utopia alone we shall find happiness and 
comfort extended to all ranks in society. 

Even the civilized countries of Europe every where show, that they par- 
take of the miseries to which the condition of man is subject; and we have 
from Mr. Malthus himself tou many proofs that poverty and wretchedness 
are by no means unknown in England. 

In Ireland, if we rest upon his authority, these severe scourges form the 
leading feature, the distinguishing characteristic of our country ; other na- 
tions may have a share, a part of their population may be affected by them, 
but upon the most careful perusal of Mr. Malthus’s work, I cannot find a trace 
of any order in our society, any class of our people, exempt from them. 

Every thing from his account seems to be uniform, no exceptions, rags 
and squalid poverty—Malesuada fames et turpis egestas, the differentia essen- 
tialis by which Ireland is to be distinguished from all other nations. 

That I do not exaggerate will appear from Mr. Malthus’s own words, for 
I shall not select, or garble, but carefully quote every single passage in his 
work wherein Ireland is mentioned, distributing the quotations into three 
classes. 

First direct and positive abuse as, 

Vol. 1. page 304. “ The cheapness of this nourishing root (potatoe), 
joined to the ignorance and barbarism of the people.” 

Page 305. “ The checks to the population of Ireland arise from the dis- 
eases occasioned by squalid poverty, by damp, and wretched cabins, by bad 
and insufficient clothing, by the filth of their persons and occasional waat.” 
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Vol. 2nd. page $32. “ From-the wretched and degraded state of the 
common people of Ireland.” 

Page 336. “ If, as in Ireland, the people be in so wretched and degraded 
a state as to propagate their species like brutes, Poor laws could exist only 
for avery short time; but with or without them, no stretch of human in- 
genuity and exertion could rescue the people from the mest extreme po 
verty and wretchedness.” 

Page 374. “ The specific cause of the poverty and misery of the lower 
classes in Ireland arises from the extreme facility of obtaining a cabin and 
potatoes.” 

Page 378. “ Iam strongly disposed to believe, that the indolent and 
turbulent habits of the lower Irish, can never be corrected while the potatoe 
system enables them to increase so much beyond the regular demand for 
their labour.” 

Page 385. “ Mr. Young has a better opinion of the happiness of the 
common people of Ireland than I have.” 

Page 382. “ And the rags and wretched cabins of Ireland would follow 
of course.” 

Page 399. “ Than to content himself with a wretched mud cabin like 
those in Ireland.” 

The next class of quotations I shall adduce from Mr, Malthus are com- 
parative; whenever he chuses to condemn a practice, or deprecate a mea- 
sure, he wafttonly introduces Ireland, as affording the most odious and dis- 
gusting example of its failure. 

Page 384. “ Knowingly condemning the laborers of this country to 
the rags and wretched cabins of Ireland.” 

Page 468. “ But if these points were not attended to, I should certainly 
fear an approximation to the state of the poor in Ireland.” 

Page 385. ‘“ Calculated to assimilate the condition of the laborers of 
this country to that of the lower classes of the Irish.” 

A favorite phrase; since it appears that Mr. Malthus repeats it literally 
near 100 pages afterwards. 

Page 469. “ If extended, would assimilate,” and so on. 

In page 344, Mr. Malthus brings together wantonly two nations little 
disposed to quarrel with each other. 

“« The quiet and peaceable habits of the instructed Scotch peasant, com- 
pared with the turbulent disposition of the ignorant Irishman.” 

I do not respect the Scotch the less for being national, and I think it not 
unlikely had Mr. Malthus published such an invective against Scotland, as 
he has vented upon Ireland, that the peaceable habits he ascribes (and justly) 
to the Scotch, would scarcely have protected him. * 


1 We are told of a transaction in a public coffee-house, where the conversation held im one bax 
‘was overheard in the other; that a loud voice called out, whoever he may be, he is a damned 
schoondrel that seys the butter is bad in Aberdeen. 
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T admit I do not possess the happy apathy which Mr. Malthus is blessed 
with; who, when the terms iniguitous and horrible are applied to his fa- 
vorite doctrines, tells us, page 445, 

“ They pass by me like the idle wind which I regard not.” 

And that he considers what has been written against him, page 429, 

“ So full of illiberal abuse, and so intirely destitute of argument, as to be 
evidently beneath notice.” 

I shall not presume to apply Mr. Malthus’s epitome of what his enemies 
have said against him, to the account he himself has given of Ireland in 
the preceding quotations, for I do not consider them in the same light, 
that is, evidently beneath notice. 

I do not boast of want of feeling, neque enim mihi cornea fibra est, and I 
suspect my Caledonian neighbours to be as little likely to claim credit for 
insensibility to abuse of their country. 

I decline discussing the preceding positions of Mr. Malthus, not as beneath 
notice, but because the terms and language he adopts would necessarily lead 
me into language and terms, I should be sorry to see applied to Mr. Mal- 
thus, or used by myself; nor in fact do I know how to reply to what seems 
merely the random scoldings of a parrot, little varying his abusive epithets. 

Mr. Malthus, in other passages of his work, assumes somewhat a more 
tangible shape, in which, by hazarding positions, he enables us to. bring 
forward facts, and relieves us from the necessit¥ of limiting our controversy 
to words alone, and of trying who can use the most opprobrious terms. 

Though I mean to reply separately and distinctly to each position of this 
description, I shall first collect them together, that we may have a view of 
Mr, Malthus’s Testimonia de Hibernia in one body. 

Vol. 1. p.304. “ The details of the population of Ireland are little known.” 

Page 305. “ The population of Ireland is pushed much beyond the in- 
dustry, and present resources of the country, and the consequence is, that 
the lower classes of the people are in the most depressed and miserable 
state.” 

Page 332. ‘“ From the total want of that decent pride which in England 
prevents somany from having recourse to parish assistance.” 

Page S77. “ In Ireland, where the common food is potatoes, and every 
man who wishes to marry, may obtain a piece of ground sufficient when 
planted with this root to maintain a family.” , 

Page 385. “ From tie facility which has hitherto prevailed in Ireland 
of procuring potatoe ground, scarcities have certainly been rare.” 

“ Had Mr. Young travelled through Ireland in 1800 and 1801, his mn- 
pression, by all accounts, would have been very different.” 

Page $87. “ In spite of the cheapness of labor in Ireland, there are 
few manufactures which can be prepared for foreign sale so cheap as in 
England.” 

To these seven positions I shall reply, because we have records, doce 
menis, and facts, from which we can derive aid in the investigation of theis 
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truth ; documents to which Mr. Malthus might as easily have had access, 
had he wished to obtain information on the subject of a country, which he 
has thought fit to hand down to posterity under the most offensive description. 

On other occasions Mr. Malthus seems quite alive in pursuit of informa- 
tion; we can trace him in most countries of Europe, especially its wildest 
parts, examining records, consulting professors, taking every opportunity of 
communicating with the lower orders of people ; yet, though he introduces 
Ireland so often, it does not appear that he ever saw the country, consulted 
a document, or asked a single question about so important a part of the 
United Kingdonis. 

That responsibility attaches to those who wantonly bring forward injurious 
charges, is a point well established ; I shall quote an opinion recently given 
by Mr. Anstruther, Advocate General to one of our East India Governments. 

“« Where an individual thinks proper to come forward as the adviser and 
informer of the public, he is bound at his peril to know, and to be able to 
prove, that he is well founded in his statements, where other individuals 
may be hurt by his suggestions.” 

The principle applies equally to nations and to individuals ; the latter, no 
doubt, are better enabled by municipal laws to realize the peril Mr. Anstru- 
ther mentions, but I do not think the impunity derived from this circum- 
stance will afford much subject for exultation. 

It remains for us, who are hurt by Mr. Malthus’s suggestions, to prove, 
that he is not well founded in his statements. 


Mr. Malthus asserts, page 304, “ THAT THE DETATLS OF THE POPULATION 
OF IRELAND ARE LITTLE KNOWN.” 

Iam glad to commence with this confident position, as its discussion will 
throw some light on the pains Mr. Malthus has taken to procure informa- 
tion upon Irish subjects, which he introduces so often, and pronounces upon 
so flippantly. 

Some twenty-five years ago, the late G. Parker Bushe, Esq. Commissioner 
of Excise, availing himself of the authority of office, investigated, through 
the hearth-money collectors, the number of houses in Ireland, and estimat- 
ed the inhabitants at 6} to an house. 

Mr. Bushe’s computation has been published, remains upon record in 
office, and has ever since been taken as the mnost authentic; for there were 
others. 

Several years afterwards, Mr. Newenham taking Mr. Bushe’s calculation 
for data, forms in a statistical work (also published) 2 new computation, 
making the number of inhabitants in Ireland, excced five millions. 

I know Mr. Newenham’s work to be exceedingly well spoken of: hence 
it appears, “ That the details of the population of Ireland are nor so little 
known,” as Mr. Malthus asserts. 

And that he prefers hardily to deny the existence of documents, rather 
than take the trouble of examining them. 
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Perhaps Mr. Malthus was afraid of disclosing that the country which he 
teprobates so much, contained a population exceeding five millions ;—more 
than half that of England and Wales taken together ; and more than tréble 
what he himself states to be the population of Scotland. 


Mr. Matthus’s next position epens an ample field; he says, (page $05), 
“ The population of Ireland is pushed much beyond the industry and pre- 
sent rescurces of the country ; and the consequence is, that the lower classes 
of people are in the most depressed and miserable state.” 

I wish Mr. Malthus had explained himself, and told us where, and how 
the population of Ireband is pushed beyond its resources or beyond its ia- 
dustry ; he must mean by this latter phrase, that our industry does not m- 
crease as our population increases; of course the number of unemployed 
hands must multiply, and the mass of idleness aceumulate daily. 

Such are the premises from which Mr. Malthus draws his favorite posi- 
tion, that ihe people of Iretund are in the most wretched and degraded state, 
He on other occasions repeats the same assertion; but he rests its truth 
merely on his own credit, simply committing bis own veracity; but now he 
establishes it in logical form, as a regular conclusion that necessarily fol- 
lows from premises which he lays down in the most positive manner. 


Adhering therefore to logical rules, we must enquire into the truth of his 
premise, a great deficiency in the industry and present resources of the country. 

1 shall here encounter Mr. Maltbus’s gratuitous and confident assertions, 
with extracts from public and official records, accessible to every one desire 
ous of information, and who considered truth as a necessary ingredient ia 
the statements he was preparing fur the world. 

The average exports of Ireland, her own produce and manufactures, ten 
years ago, amounted to 6,121,757/. real value; her exports in 1806, were 
9,314,884/.; in 1807, 10,110,885/.; and im 1808, .12,577,317/. 

This is the period which Mr. Malihus calls the presea/, and fixes on as the 
epoch for the failure of the industry, and resources of the country. 

The increase of the imports of Ireland in the same period has also been 
very great, especially in articles of the last consequence to the interest of 
the empire. * 

Ten years ago we imported British manufactures to the amount of 
2,087 ,672/., while now we import 4,500,000/. wortl:; which increase, (as 
Sit Thomas D’lvernois says), is “ A more certain proof than any other of 
the growing opulence of a country.” 

In fact, we who were partial to Ireland, thought, until Mr. Malthus told 
us we were mistaken, that we could observe for halfa century past, a gradual 
improvement in the style, dress, and comforts of our lowest orders. 

Fortunately Sir Francis D’Ivernois steps in between us, and asif his imme- 
diate object was to refute the idle assertions (to say no worse) of Mr. Male 
thus, makes a judicious remark decisive in our favour: He says, 

“ Tt is to be observed also, that the nature of the articles imported proves 
this wealth to be diffused through all ranks of the community.” 

NO. XV. Pam. VOL. VIII. 0 
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And he enumerates them. 

When Mr. Malthusasserts that our population is pushed much beyond our 
industry, Sir Francis, still ready, steps in with his contradiction: he says, 

“« But the increase in the opulence and enjoyments of Ireland, is not more 
satisfactorily proved by this statement, than the increase of her industry is 
proved by a view of her exports.” —-——~He then goes into particulars. 

Happily, too, Sir Francis D’Ivernois as well as Mr. Malthus, can draw com- 
parisons, and as if to console us for the disgusting picture just given of us, 
compares the very present state of Ireland with respectto industry and com- 
merce, to that of both France and America at the periods when these two 
countries are admitted to be at the zenith of their prosperity. He says, 

“ The exports of Irish produce and manufactures in 1808, is one-fifth 
greater than the export of their own produce and manufactures from the 
United Statesin 1806, the year of their greatest prosperity ; although the po- 
pulation of Ireland be inferior to that of the United States by 2 or $ millions.” 

And again. “ In 1808, the exports and imports of Ireland, taken toge- 
ther, amount to nearly twenty-one millions and an half; and form an ag- 
gregate as great as the whole trade of France during the reign of Lewis 
the Fourteenth.” 

Ihave hitherto declined noticiug Mr. Malthus’s assertion-relative to the 
failure of our resources, not well knowing where to find him: the truth 
therefore of his vague position, ‘ that our population has outstripped our re- 
sources,” must be tried in every point of view; that if possible we may dis- 
cover where he found this failure. 

It seems to be generally admitted, that the great resources of a country are 
found in its agriculture and manufactures ; I shall consider these separately. 

I know not any more decided friend to agriculture than Mr. Malthus: I 
shall quote two or three passages from his essay, strongly expressive of his 
sentiments, 

He tells us, “ It is folly to exempt from our attention the great manu- 
facture of corn, which supports all the rest.” 

He deprecates the idea “ of rendering ourselves dependant on others for 
our support,” and advises England “ to restore her independence, and to 
build her national greatness and commercial prosperity on the sure founda- 
tion of Agriculture.” 

Mr. Malthus repeatedly laments that for the last thirty years, Ex6raxn. 
instead of continuing an exporting country, had becomeaefl importing one, 
and toa large amount; and he assures us, “ it is a point of the first conse- 
quence to the happiness and prosperity of any country, to be able to carry ox 
the export trade of corn.” 

What a surprise it must have been to Mr. Malthus, had he consulted do- 
cuments, to find that Instanp, at the very period when he asserts both her 
industry and her resources to have failed, was an established grain exporting 
country, to an amount detailed below, and carefully extracted by a respect- 
able and intelligent mereantile friend, from official records equally accessib/e 
to Mr. Malthus. 
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Luckily my friend does not confine himself to the solitary amount of a 
redundant year, but, by giving seven together, establishes the steadiness of 
eur export corn trade. 


Corn and Meal exported from Ireland, in Seven Years, ending 5th 
January, 1810. 























CORN. MEAL. 
Years 
. ending Barley. Oats. Whieat. Flour. Oatmeal. 
> 5th Jann ———— ohtenias 
Barrels. Barrels. Barrels, Cwt. Cwt. 
1804 32,867 391,102 101,901 43,143 76,619 
} 1805 17,560 372,690 162,828 21,593 67,233 
} 1806 30,140 346,244 154,871 22,774 34,497 
. 1807 18,408 461,700 153,214 36,214 43,451 
1808 68,785 724,347 68,003 6,889 46,772 
1809 59,891 935,850 79,189 5,737 72,088 
, 1810 45,180 1,285,028 137,159 16,348 90,610 





Total-- 272,831 4,516,961 827,165 152,698 431,070 


5 

I shall conclude this article, (so faras it relates to agriculture), by an extract 
‘from a speech of Sir John Newport, made a few days ago in the House of 
i Commons. 
- The worthy Baronet, though not disposed to magnify the present re- 


- sources of Ireland, is very candid in his admissions. 

“ He was far from wishing to represent Ireland as not highly productive, 
and as ministering in a great degree to the necessities of Great Britain; 'in 
grain particularly, the increase had excceded all expectation.” 


[ 

; Having sufficiently dwelt upon our exports, that is, our manufactures and 
our produce, let us try our revenues. 

’ It is from the resources of a country its revenue is raised; will Mr. Malthus 
tell us these have failed, when it appears that the average of 1796, 1797, and 

r 1798, was 1,860,000/. but when we come to his own calamitous. present 

> times, our revenue in 1806 was 5,604,000/. and in 1808, 6,174,000/. with 

= great reason to believe that 1S09 will prove much more productive. 

" Mr. Malthus will be found not move fortunate when he comes to support his 

% next charge agaiust us, p.332, that “ ofa tetal want of that decent pridewhich 

- in England presents so many from having recourse to parish assistance.” 

Ml Whether we actually possess that decent pride of which Mr. Malthus so 
harshiy and confidently deprives us, has not yet been tried; we have, no 

)- public funds to recur to fur support, that can tempt us to acknowledge. de- 

iy pendant poverty. 

& On occasional emergencies great collections have been raised from the 

t- voluntary contributions of the wealthier members of society. In the distri- 

e bution of these, my duty obliged me.to take au active part ; and I boldly say, 


that of those who were relieved from such temporary collections, two-thirds 
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did not seek the aid they received, and also that in the severe pressure of 
1800 and 1801, not more than a twelfth part of the population of my parish 
were assisted; a proportion little varied in any country parish to which I 
was able to extend my enquiries. 

It is wicked to excite national animosities by irritating and offensive com- 
parisons, and the crimeis aggravated by their wanton introduction, 

I leave Mr. Malthus to establish as he best can the truth of his assertion, 
“ That the Irish are totally deprived of that decent pride, which in England 
prevents so many from recurring to parochial assistance.” 

Let us see how he himself proves the English to possess it, as he affirms 
they do, and how it operates when brought into action. 

Vol, 2nd, page 99, He tells us, that “ positive institutions which render 
dependant poverty so general, weaken that disgrace which ought to be at- 
tached to it.” 

In page 376, Mr. Malthus seems to admit that the decent pride of which 
he boasts, is beginning to abate in its effect in England. 

*“ A laudable repugnance to the receiving of parish relief, arising partly 
from a spirit of independence, not yet extinct.” 

In page 105, it is still abating further, 

“ The natural and becoming pride not yet quite extinct among the pea- 
santry of England.” 

Let us now see how his decent pride operates upon emergencies in keep- 
ing down the number of those pressing in England for parish relief. 

Page 318, he tells us, 

“ During the late scarcities half the population of the country (England) 
received relief.” 

In page 377, Mr. Malthus says, 

“ In Ireland, where every man who wishes to marry, may obtain a piece 
of ground sufiicient when planted with potatoes to maintain a family.” 

A facility of procuring ground mentioned by Mr. Malthus on other occa- 
sions,and obviously discovered by himself, as | never heard it mentioned 
by any other person. 

Conceiving the great population of my immediate country might prevent 
any such instances from occurring to me, I consulted intelligent gentlemen, 
from more thinly inhabited parts of Ireland, who were equally astonished at 
the curious assertioa. 

Mr. Young was not so averse to potatoe culture as Mr. Malthus ; he was 
pleased in his Irish tour with seeing swarms of healthy children, secure at 
all times of a belly full. 

And in the early Roman days, a potatoe garden for vegetables was held in 
much respect. 

Saturabat glebula talis, 

Patrem ipsum turbamque case qua fata jacebat 

Uzor et infantes ludebant quatuor, —— 

et grandes fumabant pultibus olla. 
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A wise friend gravely assured me, that potatoes were not known to the 
old Romans. 

In page 385, he says again, 

“ From the facility which has hitherto prevailed of procuring potatoe 
ground in Ireland, scarcities have certainly been rare.” 

An important concession, highly applicable to the preceding part of this 
essay; yet Mr. Malthus proceeds, 

“ Had Mr. Young travelled through Ireland in 1800 and 1801, his im- 
pression by all accounts would have been very different.” 

Does Mr. Malthus insinuate that our abundance of potatoes can some- 
times prevent scarcities, without abating them when they actually arrive? 
By my accounts the famine of 1800 and 1801 pressed much more severely 
on England than on Ireland. 

I shall not however persist, since Mr. Malthus asserts he has had accounts = 
the first and on/y instance in his whole work, in which he claims to have 
had information relative to Ireland ; every other position he lays down, rests 
upon his own authority; his own credit, and his own veracity, are alone 
committed in every other assertion on the subject of my country. 

When I remind Mr. Malthus of the responsibility that attaches to a mian 
of honor, and a gentleman, volunteering so many weighty charges, will he 
reply to me as he did to others? 

“ That my words pass by him like the idle wind, which he regardeth not.” 

Or when I entreat him to rally and respect his own character, 

Will he tax me with “ illiberal abuse evidently beneath notice.” 

Mr. Malthus had fold, “ That in Ireland the people are in so wretched and 
degraded a state as to propagate their species like brutes.” 

Surely such 2 position requires some authority to support it; as Mr. Mal- 
thus had notseen Ireland, he must have read this account of it somewhere, 
and can refer us to the book: but I fear it is from his Horace alone (which 
hie translates so literally) that my Academic brother has sought informa- 
tion relative to Ireland. 

Cum prorepserunt primis animalia terris, 
Mutum et turpe pecus. 
Ac venerem incertam rapientes more ferarum. 

Mr. Malthus is repeatedly obtruding our wretched cabins, our mud cabins, 
nor is there a single passage in his whole work from which a stranger could 
suppose there was any other stile of houses or buildings in Ireland. 

Had he been disposed to be civil, he might have givenus some credit for 
our advance in the science of domestic architecture; for as he likes to look 
back to early classic times, he mast have observed our improvements upa 
the habitations ef our Troglodyte ancestors. 

—— Queis frigida parvas 
Prebebat spelunca domos, ignemque, laremque 
Et pecus, et dominum, communi clauderet umbre. 
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But whether it be the mud cabins Mr. Malthus is so well acquainted with, 
or other houses that escaped him, the Legislature has just pronounced that 
they are sufficiently lighted to bear an increase of window tax to the amount 
of 85,000/. annually, in addition tu the duties formerly levied upon them. 

Page 387. “ There are few manufactures which can be prepared for 
foreign sale so cheap in Ireland as in England.” 

I believe, like other nations, we are not able to contend with English in- 
genuity displayed in their exquisite machinery; yet notwithstanding the 
sgnorance, the indolent and turbulent habits ascribed to the Irish by Mr. 
Malthus, and though our industry does not, as he says, keep pace with our 
population, yet our manufactures are not in so sonthongetts a state as he 
gives reason to expect: for though I have failed in my attempt to procure 
distinct and separate returns of the value of our produce, and of our manu- 
factures exported, yet as taken together in the year ending January 5th, 
1809, they amounted to 12,577,517 Our manutactures alone must have 
covered a large portion of this sum. 

Why Mr. Malthus should pour out such a torrent of abuse upon Ireland ; 
why he should hand us down to posterity as possessing habits and manners 
capes to society, remains for himself to explain. 

t is more easy to account generally fur the unrestrained calumnies with 
which we have tor fifteen or sixteen years past been uninterruptedly loaded. 

A party, whose object is either revolution or insurrection, will use the same 
means that have been adopted by their predecessors in all ages; they will 
tell the lower orders of peopie, upon whom they mean to operate, that they 
are oppressed and miserable. 

Easily satisfied of this fnflammatory truth, itdoes not require much address 
to convince them, that all their supposed calamities arise fom those whom it 
is the wish to depose, whether it be the established government of the 
country, or the temporary administration of moveable rulers, whose places 
are the object aimed at. 

Even without the slightest intention of disturbing the state of the country, 
it is often deemed by party, highly convenient to hold it up as in an inflam- 
mable or actually disturbed state; a modest insinuation follows; our mea- 
sures would conciliate, our influence compose. 

As Mr. Malthus does not claim any knowledge whatever of Ireland, our 
curiosity is excited to discover from what sources he has drawn such copious 
information, and the more as he so carefully suppresses them. 

Whether Mr. Malthus (to use his own words) “ will feel willing to enter 
into the discussion of serious objections,” or whether he will pronounce 
mine “ so entirely destitute of argument as to be intirely beneath notice,” 
is for himself to determine. 

He may wrap himself up in philosophic apathy, and let ‘“‘ my words pass 
by him like the idle wind which he regardeth not.” But what Mr. Malthus 
may call dignified silence, will probably from others obtain a different 
name ; he may be likened to Curtius in Tacitus, jurgiis lacessens, et respon- 
denti reticens, ut pavida Ingenia solent. 

He must be aware that he thus throws the responsibility on himself, and 
justifies me in calling upon him in the strongest manner to produce his au- 
thorities, or support his positions in any other manner he may think fit. 


Moy, Ireland, May, 1811. W. RICHARDSON, D. D. 
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“ The social order being in the most essential respects 
the result of the Wisdom of Nature, and not of human 
contrivance ; the proper business of the politician is not to 
divide his attention among the different parts of a Machine, 
which is by tar too complicated fer his comprehension; but 
by protecting the Rights of Individuals, and by allowing 
to each as complete a Liberty as is compatible with the 
perfect security of the Rights of his Fellow Citizens, to 
remove every obstacle which the Prejudices and Vices of 
Men have opposed to the establishment of that order 
which society has a tendency to assume.” 

**¥ £8 ££ REE & HH KH % 

“ In proportion as the opinions and Institutions of men 
approach to ‘Truth and Justice, they will be secured against 
those Revolutions, to which human affairs have been al- 
ways hitherto subject."—Stewart’s Elements of the Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind. 


LETTER, &c. 


eB 





MY DEAR SIR, 


Tne most valuable privilege of a free people is the right 
of investigating and exposing the measures of ther Rulers. Under 
a government established upon principles like ours, it is, undoubt- 
edly, not more the right than it is the duty of every individual to 
watch over the administration of public affairs, and to spread an 
alarm amongst his fellow citizens, when an attack is either made or 
meditated against the liberties of the People.’ If ever there existed 
an occasion which more peculiarly called for the exercise of this 
privilege, it is the present. A conspiracy has been formed,—doc- 
trines have been promulgated and acted upon, utterly subversive of 
the nghts and happiness of Mankind. Let the principle of “ Le- 
gitimacy” be once established, and Government (instead of being 
a public Trust committed to the Few for the benefit of the Many) 
will be converted into a private property and inheritance for the 
sole use and pleasure of the tin It is to vindicate the just 
rights and interests of the People that these observations are ad- 
dressed to the Parliament and the Public. Under whose auspices 
can a constituent with more propriety place them, than under those 
of his Representative in the great-Council of the Nation,—more 
especially of a Representative who for more than forty years has 

* We may almost say of the English what Pericles said of the Athenians. 
[A004 yup Torts pander Tw ds (morstixwy) (AETENOVTA, OUR BM PY (ACV, arr eX fucY vopaslopeevy 


Thucydides, 
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manifested himself on every occasion the firm and zealous Servant 
of the People,—the Friend of Peace,—the asserter of Liberty,— 
and the promoter of every measure, calculated either to confirm 
or extend the rights and happiness of Mankind? By you, Sir, who 
are a successor, not only to the high station, but to the integrity 
and public virtue of a St. Aubyn,' no apology, 1 am canfident, 
will be required for thus offering my sentiments on public affairs 
at the present interesting crisis,—for commenting on the past nrea- 
sures, and expressing both my fears and hopes with regard to the 
future policy of the Country. 

Amongst the various enemies to whom popular Liberty has been 
obnoxious in every Age and Country, it will be difficult perhaps, 
to find one who has openly avowed hineelf the friend and admirer 
of despotism, in the abstract. Of whatsoever tendency their actions, 
—however contrary to every rational principle of independence 
the whole tenor of their lives, they have still professed a regard for 
the rights of Mankind. The preachers of Non-resistance, the m- 
ventors of Ship-money,—the tyrants of the Star-chamber have been 
all, if we believe their own declarations, the temperate friends of 
Constitutional Monarchy. Even Strafford, and Noye, and Jeffe- 
ries (were they now alive) would be as loud, I have no doubt, in 
asserting their respective claims to consistency and public spirit, as 
any modern Apostate and Professor of exclusive loyalty and virtue. 
I trust, however, that the world is now inclined to look at the 
particular conduct, rather than at the general professions of men, 
und that it has learned fully to appreciate the patriotism of those 
who would substitute indignation at the vices of others for refor- 
mation of their own; and who, whilst railing at the despotism of 
Buonaparte, have never once hesitated to palliate or to support the 
suspensions of the Habeas Corpus—the restrictions of the Press— 
the continuance of the Slave Trade, and every species of tyranny, 
corruption, or intolerance, which may have at any time disgraced 
and oppressed their native country. It is not to the mercenary 
instruments of power, or to their unworthy patrons that England 
will turn her eyes. The servile hands that have,been engaged in 
forcing a Government upon France, can only find a congenial em- 
ployment in imposing fetters on their own country. Let such 
men for a while pursue their contemptible but lucrative career. 
“ Let them,” (to use the language of the immortal Sidney,) “ please 
themselves with making the King glorious, who think a whole 
People may justly be sacrificed for the interest and pleasure of one 
man and a few of his followers. Nevertheless, perhaps they may 


* It is almost superfluous to remind the reader of the tribute which an 
enemy was compelled to pay to the integrity of this honest representative, 
when Sir Robert Walpole said that he knew the price of every man in 
the House of Commons except Sir John St. Aubyn. 
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find the King’s glory is their shame; his plenty, the People’s 
misery; and that the gaining an office or a little money, is a poor 
reward for destroying a Nation, which, if it were preserved in 
Liberty, would truly be the most glorious in the World. And 
others may find they have with much pains purchased their own 
shame and misery; a dear price paid for that which is not worth 
keeping, nor the life that is accompanied with it. The honor of 
English Parliaments has ever been in making the nation glorious 
and happy; not in selling and destroying the interests of it to 
satisfy the lusts of one Man!” Let the advocates of legitimacy 
pause. In their endeavours to make a Gop, they may perhaps 
too late find that they have offered up a vicTiM.' 

But there is another class of politicians very opposite in cha- 
racter, and yet almost equally prejudicial to the cause of Liberty. 
These are the men who are constantly aiming at obtaining credit 
with all parties. They sacrifice, indeed, not to corruption but to 
vanity ; they offer their consistency to what is falsely called mode- 
ration, the inward consciousness of liberality to a silly desire of 
being thought liberal by others. In avoiding the appearance of 
error they fall into guilt. A dread of being charged with prejudice 
on one side drives them into the opposite extreme of vindicating 
the faults of their adversaries :—To avoid the imputation of being 
Enthusiasts in the cause of Liberty, they affect, and at length 
perhaps acquire a lukewarmness and indifference, more favorable 
to the growth of Despotism, than the most zealous efforts of its 
legitimate supporters. And what is the handle which is made of 
this affected candor and moderation by the enemies of indepen- 
dence? How frequently do the hasty and ill-judged concessions 
of our friends prevail, when all the arguments and power of our 
adversaries would have been fruitless! If we endeavour to enforce 
the necessity of a reform in the Representation of the People, its 
opponents at once exclaim, (and the assertion carries but too much 
weight with the unreflecting part of mankind) that the very idea of 
it has been abandoned by all the liberal and moderate of our own 
party. If we dwell upon the injustice of forcibly imposing a de- 
tested dynasty on the people of France, the immediate answer is 
that, “ Mr. A. and my Lord B. and the best of our own friends 
are decidedly agajnst us on that question,” &c. 

But let it not be insinuated that I am counselling hypocrisy or 
concealment, or that I would desire any man to withheld his real 
unbiassed sentiments on any question, how little soever they may 
chance to be in unison, either with the policy of his party, or even 
with his own previous views and declarations? No,—tree, public, 


* « These pretensions to adivine Right have been generally carried highest 
by those who had the least pretensions to divine Favour.” 
Lord Bolingbroke. 
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and unreserved discussion is the soul of Liberty, and of all that is 
either great or good. How often after ages of darkness, bas the 
sacred flame of ‘Truth been suddenly kindled by an accidental spark 
from the collision of opposing opinious! Let not men, however, 
confound the shadow with the substance. Let them never com- 
promise their principles from timidity or weakness; from an 
affected moderation, or a vain hope of conciliating their adversa- 
ries. It is a concession that uniformly fails in ts mtended object. 
It was this attempt to compromise or at least to soften down their 
principles, which has rendered the Whig Darty of this Country, an 
object of distrust with the people without advancing it m the 
favor of the court. Had Earl Grey and its other Leaders adhered 
stedfastly to those principles of Reform which they onge advocated 
with so much ability, they would have acquired in the gratitude 
and confidence of the People, an influence and a character which 
might have commanded the respect of the most despotic Sovereign. 
Not that 1 would be supposed to compare these Statesmen to the 
weak and wavering character to whom I have previously alluded. 
However erroncous in some respects we may consider their policy, 
their good deeds ought not to be forgouen. To the struggle 
which, under their enlightened Leader, they once made against the 
daring, attacks of a powerful and unprincipled minister, this coun- 
try is perhaps indebted for whatever portion of public Liberty may 
yet remain. They have effected the redemption of Africa; they 
have attempted the emancipation of Ireland. ‘They have only to 
reflect on what they were upon those occasions, to know the line 
of conduct which they ought to pursue at the present moment. 
Disdainful alike of avowed Enemies, and of pretended Friends, 
let them follow the straight forward path which lies open before 
them. Let them identify themselves with the People; anxiously 
abstaining from every measure which can be construed into a com- 
promise of Principle; indignantly rejecting all alliance and con- 
nection with that class of Politicians who are in the habit of sub- 
stituting their hostility towards other nations for the affection 
which good men bear towards their own, and who under the pre- 
text of aggrandizing England, would enslave and desolate the rest 
of the World. 

The passion of Liberty, when it is not founded upon principle, 
quickly evaporates into licentious ‘Tyramny. A nation arrogating 
to itself the rights of others, soon becomes insensible to the value 
of its own Freedom. It is vain to hope, that those who from pride, 
interest, or ignorance, have assisted m forging fetters jor Strangers, 
inay not be converted by similar inducements, into as ready instru- 
ments for‘subjecting their fellow-citizens to the same degradation. 
It is from this species of Politicians that the peace and happiness 
of Mankind are exposed to the most imminent danger. Destitute 
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of all principle, what pledge can they offer for their fidelity ? They 
may talk of Liberty,—but their Liberty is to all rational beings, 
the vilest and most despicable of ‘T'yrannies. It is the licentious- 
ness of the slave, who, too cowardly and pusillanimous to resist the 
oppressions of his Master, would compensate himself by the in- 
fliction of equal or superior sufferings upon all beneath him. 
“« For indeed none,” (as Milton justly observes,) “ can love Free- 
dom heartily but good men; the rest love not freedom but licence ; 
which never hath more scope or more indulgence, than under 
Tyrants. Hence it is that Tyrants are not often offended with, or 
stand much in doubt of, bad men, as being all naturally servile. 
Neither do bad men hate tyrants, but have been always readiest 
with the falgified names of Loyalty and Obedience, to cover over 
their base compliances.’ 

These maxims, worthy of being inculcated at all times, are ren- 
dered peculiarly so at the present moment, when a league of des- 

tic Sovereigns is established against the liberties of Mankind. 

is fact, as if it had not been sufficiently manifested by the pro- 
ceedings of the Allied Powers at Vienna, has been confirmed by 
them at Paris in undisguised and direct terms.” Not satisfied with 
repressing the ambition of Napoleon, these Regenerators of modern 
Eurepe have made his conduct in every instance, a pretext for 
enormities, at which that military despot would have revolted. It 
was reserved for these Sons and Champions of Legitimacy to par- 
eel and deal out their fellow creatures, like beasts and cattle of the 
soil ; to partition Saxony; to rivet the fetters of Poland; to starve 
the Norwegians into submission to a detested yoke; to violate 
every promise of Independence to Italy,’ and, finally, both with 
arms and money to assist that bigotted and execrable tyrant Fer- 
dinand VII. in overturning the free constitution of the Cortes, and 
in restoring the Inquisition to bis unhappy Country.* Such were 
among the proceedings of the allied Sovereigns in 1814. In the 
beginning of 1815, Buonaparte returned to France. His justifi- 
eation or pretext for this extraordmary expedition was the notorious 


*See Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, vol. ii. p.221. The same great 
Author has expressed similar sentiments in ove of his Sonnets, 


They bawl for Freedom in their senseless mood, 
And still revolt when Truth would ‘set them free. 
Licence they mean, when they cry Liberty, 

For who loves that must first be wise and good. 

* See Appendix, A. 
pn a4 the letters of Lord W. Bentinck, and of General Dalrymple, Appen- 

x, B. 

* Lfear that England has chiefly to answer for this piece‘of injustice. 
The troops were acs England, and commanded by an Englishman. For 
these exploits, see Whittingham has been rewarded with military 
honors, and Ferdinand with the order of the Garter t 
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injustice and bad faith of his enemies. His real inducement was 
without doubt the vices and imbecility of a Family, whom adver- 

sity had fuiled to amend, and whom experience seems unable to 
enlighten. The flight of Louis was an instant signal for the allied 
Mouarchs to rally in the sacred cause of Legitimacy. The invader 

was denounced as a wretch who had placed himself out of the pale 

of Civil Society, and a second Crusade was undertaken by all . 
Europe to restore the Royal Exile to a Throne, which he had ac+ 
quired by fortune, and forfeited by folly. In the beginning, the 
allied Sovereigns drew a veil over their ultimate intentions, too flimsy 
to delude those who had seriously contemplated the great drama 
exhibited at Vienna; but still capable of misleading the thoughtless, 
and holding out something like a pretext to those wary adventurers, 
who only wait for a profitable opportunity of desertmg the prin- 
ciples, which by some accident they had been once induced to pro- 
fess. The pretended object of the Allies, (and one which it was 
almost treason to question,) was to dethrone a military Despot 
whose ambition rendered him dangerous to the peace of Europe.* 
All further objects, such as the forcible restoration of the Bourbons, 
and the maintenance of Legitimacy, were indignautly disclaimed by 
Ministers and their obsequious adherents. ‘They had even 
themselves, in the face of Europe and the whole World, not to 
interfere with the internal Government of France, beyond the de« 
position of her Chief. With what fidelity they have observed their 
engagements, [urope and the whole World will decide. In open 
contempt of the declared wishes of the French People, Louis has 
been forcibly reinstated on the Throne, while one hundred und 
fifty thousand foreign bayonets remain under the command of the 
Duke of Wellington, to enforce obedience, and to put down every 
movement on the part of an oppressed People, in vindication of 
their rights. Such have been the proceedings of the Allied Powers 
under the hypocritical pretext of preserving the balance and the 
peace of Europe, as if those blessings could be established om any 
other foundations than those of Liberty and Justice. 

And what have been the consequences of this policy to Great 
Britain ? What are the fruits of all her victories by sea and lamd? 
Are her Manufactories, her Commerce, or her Agriculture, more 
flourishing? Have her Finances been improved or her Burthens 
diminished ? Such questions may well excite ridicule; for what 
Nation, and more especially what commercial Nation, has ever 
benefited by War? Some perhaps will think our toils,—our losses, 
and our expences, amply repaid in the rich harvest of Glory which 
has been reaped by our arms. Alas! Glory is a dazzling Meteor, 
and has tempted too many Nations to their destruction. A Tament- 


* See Appendix, C. 
* See Appendix, D. 
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able example is at this moment before the eyes of all Europe. 


——— —— Phlegyasque miserrimus omnes 
Admonet, et magna testatur voce per umbras, 
Discite Justitiam moniti, et non temuere Divos. 


The internal state of France during the first years cf her Revo- 
lution is in the recollection of all. Her factions, her disorders, her 
misfortunes, served only to excite the rapacity of her ungenerous 
Enemies. They rushed on, anticipating an easy prey. But their 
* ungodly hopes were soon blasted. The Torch of civil Discord 
which had first lighted them on their march was quickly extinguished 
beneath the storm of their nearer approach. ‘The arms which but 
a moment before seemed to threaten internal war and se!f-destruc- 
tion, were now united against the common Enemy ; and a memor- 
able and consoling example has been left to the oppressed of 
future ages, of what Freemen may hope to atchieve in the sacred 
cause of national Independence. It would have been happy for 
herself and for the whole world, if France had known how to use 
her victories, if she could have shewn herself as, moderate in her 
Prosperity as she had been constant and magnanimous in the hour 
of Adversity. But a new Phrenzy had taken possession of ber 
whole soul. Fame, Justice, Happiness, even Liberty itself, were 
swallowed up by the insane passion of Military Glory. She became 
in her turn the Assailant. Under a Chieftam who (however great his 
moral demerits) mwustrank in the eye of impartial posterity as the most 
extraordinary Genius that has ever figured on the theatre of human 
action, she pursued her splendid career during an almost uninterrupt- 
ed period of twenty years. ‘The old and decrepid Despotisms of Eu- 
rope crumbled to pieces at the rude touch of Revolutionary Valour. 
Coalition succeeded to Coalition; but the frozen bonds of Interest 
and Fear were instantly dissolved beneath the warm breath of En- 
thusiasm and Talent. Such was the state of the Contest which for 
a long time agitated Europe. On the part of the Enemies of 
France, it was a war of feudal Kings and reluctant Vassals for the 

reservation or re-establishmeut of a corrupt and arbitrary System. 
The great body of the people remained passive aud uninterested 
spectators of the event; nor was it until French ambition had come 
into actual contact with THEIR private habits, and prejudices, and 
enjoyments; until THEIR feelings were properly aroused that a 
single hope had dawned on “ the captivity of Eurape.” From 
that moment, however, the aspect of the political Horizon was 
changed. ‘The Spirit which had once preservetl France from over- 
throw’and partition, now animated the breasts of her adversaries. 
The tide of Invasion was rolled back on her own shores. The 
wasted remains of her armies, unable to withstand the combined 
efforts of all Europe, were only preserved by the abdication of 
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Buonaparte, and by the establishment of the brother of Louis 1Gth 
on the throne of his ancestors. 

That the misfortunes of France may operate as a lesson to Eng- 
land is a result, more to be wished for than to be expected. The 
passion of military glory, | fear, has been too much cherished by 
recent events. In extinguishing the fire which raged so fiercely in 
the bosoms of our enemies, we have ourselves caught the destruc- 
tive flame. ‘The contagion is rapidly spreading; our habits ase 
every day becoming more warlike ; and whilst the miL1TaRy have 
been on all occasions exalted by Government above the civin 
classes of Society, the slumbers of our rising Generation are 
broken by glittering visions of Wellington, and the field of Water- 
loo. To every reflecting mind this must appear in the light of a 
serious calamity, and one which unless counteracted threatens Eng- 
land at no distant period with the total extinction of her civil liber- 
ties; not from the mere physical force which a standing army 
throws into the hands of the Crown, (that is an evil which, however 
formidable, is still apparent and opev) but from consequences, 
which by bemg farther removed fron: observation are less calculated 
to excite the timely jealousy and alarm of the community. 

The evils of a mulitary education and life may be seen iniall 
ranks of society. To the private soldier habituated from his youth 
to the tumult and licentiousness of a camp, how difficult is the 
duty of at once forgetting bis former pursuits, and of relapsing 
into the sober babits of industrious life. He becomes impauent 
of labor. His heart has been insensibly hardened by the scenes 
of rapine and murder in which he has been engaged abroad, and 
he only waits for the provocations of poverty or anger to perpe- 
trate the same crime on his own Countrymen. This is no. une 
common case, but the most serious, because the most frequent, 
evil will be found in the hab.ts of dissipation and idleness, created 
by a military life, and im the contagion of vicious examples, to the 
industry and morals of an ignorant Peasantry. Nor are the il 
efiects of military habits less serious in the higher ranks of society. 

‘The character of the independent country gentleman is thus too 
freguently sunk im that of the servile Martunet. Every object is 
wien ed by him with a professional eye, and war, as it presents the 

‘ Many instances of this nature have fallen within my own observation. 
A wretch, (who, was executed at Exeter last year for a most atrocious mur- 
der) on being removed from the bar after sentence of death had. been 
passed upon him, exclaimed to the bystanders, “ J have killed many men to 
please the King, and why should I not kill one to please myself” One of the 
soldiers who was taken up for wantonly shooting a man at Lesiwithiel, 1814, 
on witnessing the agitation and horror of the peaceful towosmen, very 
coolly observed, sé Here i is a pretty fuss chout kiiling one man; why I have 
seen hundreds killed."—I could adduce many other examples of &@ similar 
nature. 
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widest fieki to his ambition, becomes the predominant passion of 
his soul. The notions of passive obedience to the orders of his 
superiors (essential to the perfection of military discipline, but 
utterly subversive of every principle of a free Constitution,) are 
transferred from the Camp to the Senate. A slave himself, the 
object of all his exertions is to render those within his mfluence 
equally subservient to the hand of power. Even amongst the more 
liberal, and | hope the greater part of the army, a disposition is too 
frequently created, to propitiate the favor of those above them, 
and to look up to the court and the Commander-in-chief as the 
surest sources of honor and promotion. ‘Their parents, their 
kindred, and their friends are sensibly drawn into their views, 
and thus the little circle of English independence is daily and hourly 
contracted. Martial habits and a desire of martial glory, are rapidly 
propagated through the land, while war, instead of extinguishing 
ame, serves only to-augment the number of those who are‘in- 
terested in fanning or rekindling its decaying embers, Nor is the 
love of war, and the prevalence of military habits, and military 
education, less fatal to the progress of literature and philosophy,— 
to the existence of civil arts and of civil virtues. 
But independent of all these considerations,—of the misery, the 
vices, and the degradation attendant on the spirit of conquest and 
military glory; there exists an insuperable argument for controul- 
ing this passion at the present moment. A debt has been already 
entailed upon the people of the United Kingdoms, and upon their 
posterity to the enormous amount of nine hundred millions, nearly 
seven hundred of which have been incurred by the expences of the 
late war. The interest alone of this debt will amount to forty-five 
millions yearly, whilst a further aunual sum of almost thirty millions 
is demanded for the other expences of government. Thus an 
annual burthen of more than seventy millions will remain on the 
shoulders of the people in the time of peace. What would be the 
consequences of another war, and how much it would mevitably 
add to the present almost intolerable load of taxation, it is unneces- 
sary to detail. Taxation, like every other thing, must have its 
limmits, and ministers, at length, begin to feel that they have reached 
the fatal verge. Without a very different spirit from what has 
been hitherto evinced on their part, it will be in vain for the people 
to expect any material.diminution of their burthens. Add to this, 
that although the expeuces of the highest peace establishment, 
gvhich the folly or profligacy of our rulers could impose upon us, 
must be greatly inferior to the necessary expences of war, yet there 
will also be found a relative difference in the produce of the taxes, 
which must always yield more or less in proportion to the wealth 
or poverty of the people. In the present depressed state of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Manufactures, the defalcation must be 
enormous. 
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Never, peshaps, did any country present a more gloomy aspect" 
than that which is now worn by Great Britain at the close of a 
successful war. Inthe country and in the town,—from the man- 
sion of the great down to the cottage of the poor, difficulties and 
embarrassments prevail to an extent unknown before in this once 
flourishing and happy land. Weighed down by direct and indirett 
burthens m a thousand shapes, the English farmer can no longer 
keep pace with the foreign corn-grower, who Ex PORTs his grain 
at little more than half of the expence required, even To RAISE it 
in this country. The commercial and manufacturing interests are 
notin a more flourishing situation, as our gazettes too clearly testify. 
The distress under which the agriculture of the country has been 
labouring, affects all classes of the community. The shopkeeper 
and mechanic feel its effects in the diminished sale and prices of 
their wares ;—the peasant laments its influence in the reduced wa- 
ges-and demand of labour. ‘They have learned to appreciate the 
prosperity which they were once weak enough to envy, and have at 
length discovered the folly of expecting to grow rich by the poverty 
of their neighbours. ‘Lhey now feel that every calamity affecting 
so numerous and industrious a class as the owners and cultiva- 
tors of land, must be necessarily communicated to every other ;— 
they acknowledge that THE REAL AND SUBSTANTIAL INTER- 
ESTS OF ANY OF THE LARGER Bopies oF THE ComMMu- 
NITY, WHETHER HIGH OR LOW, .COMMERCIAL OR AGRI- 
CULTURAL, CAN BE CONTEMPLATED IN NO OTHER 
LighT THAN AS THE KEAL AND SUBSTANTIAL INPER- 
#sTs OF Great Britain. They are parts, indeed, but es- 
sential parts of onE Great WHOLE :—the several yet connect- 
ing liuks of the same chain;—the various though concordant 
voices that swell the grand chorusof harmony and joy! Weaken 
but a link, and the whole chain will be broken ;—interrupt but a 
voice, and harmony and joy are changed into discord and lamen- 
tation. 

But the most: melancholy feature in the aspect of the present 
times, is that general degradation, which has taken place in the 
moral habits and feelings of the lower orders of society. The 
manly and honest pride of independence is gone. The sense of 
shame is extinguished. ‘To accept of parochial charity was for- 
merly a disgrace, to which nothing but the last necessity would sub- 
ject the meanest pauper. It is now demanded as a privilege. 
Thousands are seen pressing forward to solicit it, and to contend 
for the first place in the race of servility and dependence. Some 
estimate may be formed of the alarming progress of this evil, when 
it is stated that the Poor Rates of this kingdom, in a period of 
little more than twenty years, have increased from the sum of two 
millions to that of eight millions annually. Shallow politicians 
NO. XV. Pam. VOL. VIII. P 
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may assert that taxes do not affect the labouring classes, but it will 
be invariably found, that pauperism has kept pace with taxa- 
tion. 

It may appear surprising that a nation should have remained for so 
many years insensible to these growing evils. But there were, unhap- 
pily, many circumstances, which concurred to mislead men’s minds. 
Fear, interest, hatred, and the love of glory, all contributed to re- 
concile them to the continuance of war. ‘Though the burthens 
which it imposed were great, the high and more than proportionate 
prices which the produce of land and of most other articles then 
bore, enabled the people to sustam them. The dazzling sunshine 
of the moment intercepted their farther prospect, and prevented 
them from perceiving the distant clouds which were gathering in 
the horizon. In their eagerness after present advantages they over- 
looked the lasting store of evil, which they were,laying.up for 
themselves and their children. Even more indifferent spectators 
were in some measure deluded. They forgot to distinguish be- 
tween the SPLENDOR and the Happiness of a Country. They 
beheld extensive plans of national improvement on every side,— 
new canals,—new roads,—new buildings, and every thing that 
denoted the industry and the opulence of a people, but they were 
inattentive to the peculiar causes of those improvements, and never 
reflected on the enormous debts and taxes, which were accumulat- 
img round the heads of the projectors and their posterity. They 
witnessed the accelerated progress of luxury, and parade in the 
higher ranks, but they overlooked the decline which was hourly 
taking place in the moral happiness and comforts of the great 
body of the people. It was reserved for Peace to bring forth 
the fruits of War. It has dissolved the spell. It has dissipated 
the mists of prejudice and passion, which obscured our vision, and 
disclosed to our astonished eyes the precipice on which we are 
standing. 

_ Such is the melancholy prospect before us. Such is the con- 
dition to which this onee flourishing country has been reduced by 
the long wars, into which she had rushed with so much eagerness 
and exultation. With a distressed Agriculture,—declining Com- 
merce, and embarrassed Finances ;—with a weak and arbitrary Go- 
vernment, openly promulgating the detested doctrine of an indefea- 
sible and divine authority in kings, and fostering with its extended 
influence a spirit of conquest and military glory in the people, 
Great Britain appears at this moment to be fast verging to some 
extraordinary crisis. Whether its results will be favorable to the 
moral interests and happiness of society, it would be in vain to 
hazard a conjecture. Much, undoubtedly, will depend on the part 
which the real friends of freedom shall resolve to support in the 
approaching scene. A steady and cordial co-operation on their 
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part, uninterrupted by the unhappy jealousies, which have so long 
divided and weakened them, might at all events be productive of 
some advantage. If we must fall, Jet us not fall without a struggle. 
No nation has ever suffered by a manly performance of its duty. 
Though the efforts of patriotism should be for a while unsuccess- 
ful; an example, at least, will be left to posterity, by which they 
may be inspired to resist the yoke, and to redeem themselves from 
bondage. 

It is not alone m the field of battle, that the splendor of for- 
titude is seen. It displays its energies in every difficulty, in every 
danger, and against every assailant. The virtue which stands 
unmoved “ amidst the shock of charging hosts,” and which can 
survey “in peaceful thought” the scene of carnage and desolation, 
however glorious, is perhaps less rare than that greatness, that he- 
roic constancy of mind, which, in an age of flattery and servitude 
has led the patriot to devote himself to the cause of freedom, and 
in contempt of vulgar prejudices and vulgar fears, to work out the 
deliverance of his assailed country. It was this spirit which ani- 
mated the bosoms of a Hampden and a Sidney,—of a Russel and 
a Milton;—which breathed its hallowed influence over all their 
sentiments and over all their actions, and which exalted them from 
the level of common men into heroes, whose memories are con- 
secrated to the eternal gratitude of admiring posterity. May 
THEIR examples guide ouR footsteps; may they ever serve as a 
purifying fire to us in the midst of temptation, and as a beacon 
ight through the gloomy paths of religious bigotry and arbitrary 
power! 

To awaken the love of independence in the minds of the peo- 
ple, and to encourage and assist them in vindicating their ancient 
and undoubted rights ;—to lessen the influence of the Govern- 
ment at home, and to curb that spirit of interference abroad which 
has been (and threatens again to become) the origin of so many 
wars; are objects which should never be lost sight of by the 
friends of liberty and peace. Let us consider them as they af- 
fect both our foreign and domestic policy. 

‘I. Our foreign policy is plain and simple. It consists in culti- 
vating the relations of peace and amity with the .whole world. 
This, though not always dependent upon ourselves alone, is still 
more frequently within our controul than we are inclined to ima- 
gine. Petty states may be subjected to the hard necessity of arm- 
ing in defence of their existence ; but it rarely happens that a pow- 
erful nation like Great Britain has sincerely cultivated the bles- 
sings of peace in vain. There are few powers so mighty or so 
daring as to risque, without provocation, the vengeance of English 
valour." To maintain this imposing attitude, it is only necessary 


* “Valor renders a country formidable to .its enemies, and often even 
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to husband our resourees, and to keep alive that spirit of indepen. 
dence in the people, which has contributed, more than any other 
cause, to conduct us through former difficulties and dangers. 

The world js too apt to consider war in the light of an inevi- 
table event, and is therefore at no pains to avoid it. “ It must 
needs be” (they exclaim) “ that of sxwed come ;” but they forget 
the woe which has been denounced in scripture against those, “ by 
whom the offence cometh.” To me it appears that there can exist 
but two just causes of war. Ist. Necessity, that is, where a na- 
tion has been assailed by its enemies, and is therefore compelled to 
resort to arms in its own self-defence.* 2d. Where an unoffending 
people solicit protection from the unjust attacks of foreign or do- 
mestic tyranny, This, however, is generally the last occasion to 
excite either the pity or indignation of neighbouring states. The 
criminal indifference with which Europe beheld the subjugation 
and dismemberment of Poland, affords a melancholy proof of the 
apathy of nations, where Justice (and not their own apparent 
InTEREST) is immediately concerned. 

With regard to the first cause, the necessity should be apparent ; 
it should be capable of being proved, if not with mathematical 
precision, at least with as great a degree of certainty as any moral 
truth will admit.* The possibility or probability of danger should 
put us on our guard, but is not a sufficient reason for entering into 
war. Even where quarrels have arisen, and a just cause of war 
exists, it is our duty to try what negotiation and remonstrance can 
effect before we resort to the last and direful extremity of arms. 

Aoyoiss meray’ esde un, Bice Bopos. 

For, since there are two ways of contending ; the one peculiar to 
man, the other to beasts, the latter should never be resorted to, 
until the former has failed. Who imdeed knows, that what is 
sought by the force of arms, might not be more easily obtamed by 
appealing to the reason and justice of our adversaries. “As War 
is the last of remedies,” (a great moral writer has observed) 


saves it the trouble of defending itself. A state, whose reputation in this 
respect is once well established will be seldom attacked, if it does not pro- 
voke other states by its enterprizes.” Vattel, b. 1. c. 24. : 

* “Justum est bellum quibus necessarium, et pia arma quibus nulla nisi 
in armis relinquitur spes.” Liv. 4b. ir. 1. , 

? « Tta constet ut cerium id sit ea certitudine quz in morali materia locum 
habet.” Grot. lib. ii. c. 22. s. 5————“Sed vim pati posse ad vim infe- 
rendam jus tribuat ab omni aquitatis ratione abhorret. Ita vita humana est 
ut plena securitas numquam nobis constet. Adversus incertos metus a Di- 
vind Providentia, et ab innoxia cautione, non a vi presidium petendum est,” 
Lib. i.c. 1.8.17. See also, Puffendorf, b. viii.c.6. Vattel, b. iii. c. 3. 8. 43, 


4 
3 Cum duo sint genera disceptandi, unum per disceptationem,—alterum 
per vim, cumque illud proprium sit hominis,—hoc belluarum, contugiendum 
est ad posterius, si uti non licet priore. Cicer. De Off. lab. 1. 
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“ Cuncta prius tentanda, all lawful expedients must be used to 
avoid it. Aswar is the extremity of evil, it is surely the duty of 
those, whose station entrusts them with the care of nations, to avert 
it from their charge. There are diseases of animal nature, which 
nothing but amputation can remove ; so there may, by the depra- 
vation of human passions, be sometimes a gangrene in collective 
life, for which the fire and sword are necessary remedies. But in 
what can skill and caution be better shewn, than in preventing such 
dreadful operations, while there is yet room for gentle methods ?” 

Such are the sentiments of the most enlightened writers on this 
important subject; sentiments, which, however despised by the 
thoughtless and interested, can never be too strongly inculcated by 
every real friend to the peace and happiness of Mankind. The 
relation of states is similar to that of individuals, towards each 
other. What would be morally wrong in the conduct of the one, 
ean never be justified by any political reasons on the part of the 
other. But there has existed unhappily amongst Statesmen, a 
disposition to consider public as altogether distinct from private 
virtue. Thus, whilst they freely acknowledge that justice is the 
only rule of conduct for mdividuals in the common transactions of 
life, they would emancipate rations from her controul, and 
substitute for her immutable laws their own crude and varying no- 
tions of particular expediency. Hence, the wars, which have de- 
solated Europe for so many years ; hence the partition of Poland; 
the conspiracy of Pilnitz; the Bombardment of Copenhagen by 
England, and the Invasion of Spain by France! 

Such inust ever be the consequences of viewing objects through 
the dazzling glare of Ex PED.‘ ENCY instead of contemplating them 
in the steady light of Jusrice. Net that expediency and jus- 
tice, when properly understood, are not convertible terms ;' but 
alas! how few comprehend this truth, and how very few of those 
who do, are capable of keeping it constantly before their eyes in 
the practice of their lives! How often do the momentary interests * 
of the individual mar or supersede the fairest schemes of national 
policy! How often are whole years of solid happiness and tran- 
quillity sacrificed to the anticipated splendor of some short-lived 
and dear-bought triumph! Expediency is too vague, too indefinite 
a term; it opens too wide a field to the obliquities of pretext and 
oppression ; it is too capable of being wrested and perverted ac- 
cording to the wishes or prejudices of its interpreters. Not so of 
Justice. No sophistry can confound, no pretexts can elude her 
laws, ‘The meanest understanding can compreheud her claims ;— 
the dullest insensibility may appreciate her blessings.” 


* «Nihil estutile, nisi idem sit honestum.” Cicero. 
> Maa re emorman xwpeCopatvy Simeueruing xa Tus GAN, GOETHS, Baveupyia, ov eeQre 
geastat. Platonis Menez, 
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The balance of Europe has been, for a long time, and still conti- 
nues, the favorite theme of declamation with statesmen. For this 
they have plotted, and intyigued, and warred, and negotiated, and 
for this they seem resolved tu run the same weary round to the 
end of time. Considering this balance in the light of a mere phy- 
sical object, dependent. upon physical causes, their attention has 
been wholly occupied with <he relative strength and resources of the 
different European powers. If Russia demanded Finland, Swe- 
den must be compensated at the expence of Denmark; if Prussia 
is enriched with the spoils of Saxony, Austria is to find a counter- 
poise in the subjection of the Italian States. ‘Thus the great 
moral principles of Justice are lost sight of,—physical force be- 
comes the only criterion of right and wrong, and precedents are 
multiplied, and by degrees established for every outrage and enor- 
mity, which may be devised by ambition, or perpetrated by power. 
Napoleon justifies his conquests by the example of his enemies in 
Poland, whilst they, in turn, quote his acts of aggression, and lust 
of empire im vindication of their present conduct towards France. 
But is precedent to supply the place of principle? Is Expediency 
to supersede Justice? What would be the consequence to the 
order,—to the very existence of society, if these practices prevailed 
in common life? What! if the poor plebeian might be dispos- 
sessed, without appeal or redres , of any field or corner of his little 
farm, which chanced to intertere with the prospects or improve- 
ments of his aristocratic neighbour! What! if under the pre- 
texts of preserving a county from the tumult of popular election, 
its great Whig and Tory families were permitted to seize, and mea- 
sure, and parcel out the freeholds between themselves and their re- 
spective adherents! Would these things contribute euher to the 
balance of property, or to the peace of the country, or would they 
not rather operate to the utier subversion of both’ No one dis- 
putes these tacts. No one is mclned to question the advantages 
of Justice among individuals. | How irrational then is it to pre- 
suppose its total inefficiency m the intercourse of nations ! 

In applying these principles to the events before our eyes, and 
in considering the state of Great Britain with reterence to that of 
France and the other powers of Europe, it is impossible to pass 
over some remarks which have appeared ima recent number of 
the Edinburgh Review. The defeuce which the late war has 
there found, and the nght of interfermg with the imternal Govern- 
ment of States which is there msisted upon, are the more extraordi- 
nary, as they ure at variance not only with the general principles of 
that excellent publication; but with every preceding article in the 
same number. After baving broadly asserted, that we have no 
right, no interest to interfere with the internal Government of 
France,—that our interference is most hikely to defeat the object 
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for which it is undertaken, the writer (fearful perhaps of baving 
ventured too far) turns round, and thus endeavours to qualify and 
to soften down the principles for which he seemed a moment be- 
fore to have been contending. ‘Our Ministers have already so- 
lemnly abjured all right to interfere in the internal Government of 
France, or in the choice which that Great Nation may make of a 
Government for itself; and therefore it is needless to say any thing 
more on the general view of the subject, as it probably will not 
be contended, that, except for some strong immediate interest of 
our own, we can éver be entitled to intermeddle with the private 
concerns of our neighbours. ‘That there are limits to this princi- 
ple of non-interference is indeed undeniable; and we are not dis- 
posed to be very rigid in fring their places. If France should 
again erect herself intoa REVOLUTIONARY REPUBLIC, 
and proclaim hostility to all thrones, we should think this a justi- 
Jfiable case of interference, even ANTECEDENT to any actual 
atlack on our Government. Nay, if Buonaparte should escape 
from St. Helena, and resume the Powis fer a third time in Pa- 
ris, we should not much quarrel with those, who should hold that 
also a ground for immediate opposition. But we must perempto- 
rily protest against any interference for the purpose of keeping 
Louis XVIII. on the Throne, in despite of the French Nation ; 
or for opposing the pretensions of the Duke of Orleans, or of any 
other competitor whom the voice of the Country may call to sup- 
ply his place.” 

These certainly are strange and inconsistent doctrines. They 
cannot a/l be right. Nations either have or they have not a right 
of making changes in the internal state aud principles of their Go- 
vermnent. If they do not possess this right; what title can the 
voice of France confer either upon the Duke of Orleans or any 
other competitor? Lewis may wear his crown “ in contempt” of 
the whole people.— But if Nations have the nght of choosing their 
own Governments, why may not France either re-elect Buona- 
parte or form herself into a Revolutionary Republic? Even the 
qualifying clause which follows, and which supposes the new Re- 
public as “ proclaiming hostility to a// Thrones,” does not warrant 
our interference “ antecedent to any actual attack upon our own 
Government.” Were this the case (more especially as the power 
interfering can be the sole judge) despotic Governments would 
never want a plea for being at war with free States, the principles 
of the two being directly hostile to each other. A general dislike 
expressed either by a Republic for all Monarchies, or by a Mo- 
narchy for a/i Republics, is not a legitimate cause of war, unless 
the expression is followed up by an overt act of aggression on some 
particular State. Neither would the escape of Buonaparte from 
St. Helena, nor his resumption of the Imperial-Purple afford a 
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more specious pretext. How fatal would be the consequence of 
once admitting the personal character of the sovereign to be a jus- 
tification for commencing war! With what monarch should we 
ever be at peace, for which-of the monarchs of Europe has not 
veered about, on every occasion as expediency seemed to dictate ? 
Which of them has remained faithful either to France or to Eng- 
land a moment longer than it promised to serve his own selfish in- 
terests? Austria enters into a war with France, for the avowed 
purpose of restoring the ancient establishments of Europe. She 
compromises it, however, by annexing the ancient Republic of 
Venice to her own territories! ‘The conduct of Russia in appro- 
priating to herself a part of the dominions of her old ally Prussia, 
and that of Prussia with regard to Hanover, is equally indefevsible, 
unless indeed we admit the convenient excuse of their being actu- 
ated by the desire of securing “ some strong and immediate interest 
of their own!” Without that plea, even England is precluded 
from dwelling with great severity on the contempt of moral obliga- 
tions in her enemies! The Bombardment of Copenhagen and the 
Blockade of Norway would be indelible stains upon the character 
of her Government! I have already alluded to the subsequent 
conduct of these Powers at Vienna, and elsewhere ;—to the aunex- 
ation of Finland to Russia, of Norway to Sweden, of Saxony to 
Prussia, and of Italy to Austria. Here then, if such arguments 
should prevail, are ample materials of justification for any nation 
that may be inclined, either from hatred, envy, or interest to invade 
its neighbours. Itis lamentable to hear such doctrines from such 
high authority;—to see men of talent and learning and liberality 
(suffering as we already are from the experience of more than 
twenty years of unexampled bloodshed, misery and expence) thus 
lending pretexts to the mstruments of power, and assisting to rake 
up the half-smothered ashes of war." 


* There are many other strange inconsistencies in the same article. In 
particular where the writer taiks of the possibility of substituting the Duke 
of Orleans for Louis XVIIL., “* without absolutely departing from the principle 
(i. e. of hereditary succession) altogether, but only deviating a little way from 
the lineal order of inheritance.” ‘The same sophistry was resorted to by 
Burke in speakivg of the English Revolution of 1638, and ably exposed by 
a gentleman whu is understood to contribute largely to the Edinburgh Re- 
view. (See M:Intosh’s Vindicie Gallica.) Wiuist Louis XVITIl.— Monsieur 
—the Dukes of Angouleme and Berri are all living, there are but two ways 
open to the Duke of Orleans. These are conquest and election. The slight- 
est deviation from the lineal order of inheritance destroys the principle 
altugether. ‘To assert the contrary is as reasonabie as to contend that a ne- 
phew or cousin who had acquired an estate in excluston of an eldest son 
and heir at law, took by Descent and not by Purcnast.—In_ saying this, T 
am far from being adverse to the Duke of Orleans. Every thing I can learn 
of him, tends to prejudice me strongly in bis favor. Unlike the other 
branches of the Bourbons, he has manifested on every occasion,—courage, 
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In the Note addressed by England and the other allied Powers 
to the Duke of Richelieu, on the 20th of November, 1815, they 
hold out their predilections for “legitimate Government,” aud their 
fears of “ revolutionary convulsion” as justificauons of all their 
measures with respect to France.’ Now admitting, for the sake 
of argument, that such feelimgs are just, 1 would ask, whether evil,* 
positive and certain evil, is to be committed for the sake of distant 
and hypothetical good? Let us contemplate these things as we 
ought to do, in the calm light of seligion and reason undazzled by 
the false glare which glory and success have cast upon them. “fn 
keeping up au army in France for the defence of the Bourbons, 
AFTER HAVING SOLEMNLY ADJURED ALL Ricat or In- 
CLINATION TO INTERFERE WITH THE INTERNAL Go- 
VERNMENT OF THAT CouNTRY, we have been manifestly 
guilty of a great Moran Evin. Are its authors equally assured 
that they shall attain the ends for which they have incurred so 
dreadful a responsibility?—And what after all, is the object 
of the sacrifice ? What is this Inot before which the 
whole Earth must bow down and tremble? Is it in the light of 
the nineteenth Century,—in the Country of Milton and Sidney 
and Locke,—uNDeER A DYNASTY WHICH OWES ITS VERY 
Birth an» BeinG TO THE FREE Voice AnD Enge- 
TION OF THE PEOPLE, that we are to be insulted with the ob- 
solete and senseless doctrines of Passive Obedience, and to hear of 
a Divine anp INpereastBLe Ricut 1n Kines? 

Well may the revivers of these principles express their fears of 
2 Revolution which all their proceedings are calculated to pro- 
voke.’ In their conduct towards I’rance, they have not only neg- 


—-talent,—activity and independence, At seventeen, he distinguished 
himself at Jemappe, in defending France against the Duke of Brunswiek 
and her barbarous invaders.—At tweaty, instead of becoming a dependant 
on foreign charity like the rest of his family, he earned an honorable sub- 
sistence by opening a school in Switzerland. His fortitude in adversity is, 
I trust, a pledge tor his moderation in prosperity. 1 should therefore re~ 
joice in seeing him ELECTED to the throne of France by the tree voice of 
her people. Tn any other way,I am confident, the Duke of Orleans would 
disdain to rule. 
* See Appendix, A. 

? Men must pursue things which are just in present, and leave the future 
to the Divine Providence.. Bacon. 

3“ An credi posse, ullum populum aut hominem denique in ea conditione, 
cujus eum peeniteat, diutius quam necesse sit, mansurum?—ibi pacem esse 
fidam, ubi voluntarii pacati sint; neque eo loco, ubi servitutem esse velint, 
fidem sperandam esse.” Liv. lib. viii. 21. Or as Molyneux has well ex- 
pressed it,—“It is impossible to hinder men from desiring to free themselves 
from uneasiness. [tis a — of nature, and cannot be eradicated. If 
submitting to an inconventence be a /ess evil than endeavoring to shrow it 
off, men will submit. But if the inconvenience grow upon them, and be 
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lected, but seem even to have gloried in their contempt of, every 
measure, which could either tranquillize or conciliate the distracted 
minds of the people. Not satisfied to trample themselves upon a 
nation’s rights, they have delivered it over, bound hand and foot, 
to the vengeance of its ancient. oppressors. This too they have 
done, not in consequence of any Law of Nations by which their 
humanity might have been impeded or controuled, but where they 
were even bound by solemn convention and promise to save and to 
defend. lam not speaking as the advocate of Ney or Labedoyere, 
or. of any other victim that has been offered up at the restored 
shrine of Legitimacy. I conceive them to have been neither bet- 
ter nor worse than the generality of those “ plagues and destroy- 
ers of men,” whom the folly or fears of the world have been in the 
habit of dignifying above their generation. ‘They were, in all pro- 
bability, gallant soldiers,—troublesome citizens and contemptible 
politicians. But the character of the victims, whether good or evil, 
cannot here affect the conduct of their Judges. Even the tyrants 
who were once imposed upon Athens by her conquerors, acted 
with some degree of caution at first, and condemned only the most 
detested and scandalous part of the citizens. But this was only 
to give a colour to their proceedings. ‘Their design was to make 
themselves absolute. 

By the i2th Article of the Capitulation of Paris, a general 
amnesty of POLITICAL offences was stipulated and agreed on. If 
there had not been such an engagement, is it probable that the 
Marshals of Napoleon, at the head of an army of more than sixty 
thousand men, would have exposed themselves unresisting and 
without a blow, to the vengeance of a weak King and his incensed 
minions? It is absurd to contend that Louis XVIII. was not to 
be controuled. by the stipulations of those who had reinstated him 
in his capital ;—It is still worse to say that the Article of the 
Treaty relating to POLITICAL offences was not designed by those 
who executed it, to affect the conduct of that monarch. Who 
besides him, could even pretend a right of inflicting punishment 
for POLITICAL offences? But admitting that any difficulty could 
have possibly arisen between the contracting parties on the con- 
struction of the Treaty, political offenders were still protected by 
an article which expressly declared that every such doubt sbould 
be resolved in favor of the capitulators!* It is superfluous to 


greater than the hazard of getting rid of it, men will throw it off, let the 
statesman and divine say what they will.” Case of Ireland. p. 95. 

t Since the publication of the first edition of this pamphlet a letter has 
appeared from the Duke of Wellington, intended to justify the interpreta- 
tion which has been put on the 12th and 15th Artieles of the Treaty of 
Paris. In reply to every thing which is there asserted it is enough to repeat 
this question : Who besides Louis could even pretend to a right of inflicting 
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dwell upon the various-miseries to which France is now exposed ; 
on the persecutions of her Protestant subjects,—the restrictions of 
her press—the inquisition of her police,—the corruption of her 
Deputies, and every other violation of justice and law, which 
has been committed either by the Allies themselves or by Louis 
XVIII. under the protection of their bayonets. Well may the 
guilty tremble at the consequences of their guilt. It is not the 
people but the crimes of their oppressors that again menace the 
tranquillity of Europe. The only bulwark against Revolution is 
Justice. It is neither from caprice nor envy, that the people revolt, 
but from an impatience of suffering. ‘ lu proportion as the in- 
stitutions of men approach towards TRUTH and JUSTICE, they will 
be secured against those revolutions which have hitherto been inci- 
dent to human affairs.”* ToAireia yap teody Avipwmwy ects’ xady 
pev ayabwv nde evavtin xaxwy. 

But whatever may be the final result of transactions in France; 
whether her chains are to be for ever rivetted under her present 
rulers, or whether they shall at length be broken by a new and 
successful revolution ; it is an absojute duty on the part of Great 
Britain to withdraw her armies, and to abstain from all interfe- 
rence with the internal government of that country. To this she 
is bound as well by her own pledges as by every principle of 
Natural Justice. 

Nor does the policy which should be observed by England with 
respect to the other states of Europe, differ materially from that 
which ought to be pursued towards France. Let her cultivate the 
friendship of all,—anxiously abstaining at the same time, from 
every species of connection.or engagement that may be calculated 
to involve her in the quarrels of either. For this reason 1 rejoice 
that Hanover is a male fief, and therefore likely at no distant 
period to be separated from the crown of Great Britain. What- 
ever opinions our recent victories may have inspired, I must still 
contend, that this country was never destined by nature to take an 
active and direct part in Continental affairs. Neither her Finances 
nor her Population will allow her to continue at the same time 
both a military and a naval power. Let her rest satisfied with that 
station for which she seems to have been designed both by her 


punishment for political offences in France ?—There are many, I regret to say, in 
England as well as in France who would have extended the limits of pro- 
scription yet wider. “ What punishment” (some affect indignantly to ask) 
“do not such men as Carnot, La Fayette, and Lanjuinais, the very heads 
of the conspiracy against social order and legitimate power, deserve ?”— 
meritos Privernates censeret $—Eam quam merentur qui se Liber- 

tate dignes censent ?—Liv. 
* Stewart's Philosophy of the Human Mind.—See also Locke on Civil 
Government, § 290, &c. 
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insular situation and by the particular habits of her people. A 
greatness of this description possesses peculiar advantages over 
every other. While military powers have this hard condition at- 
tached to their greatness, either of being engaged in almost perpe- 
tual hostilities abroad, or of maintaining large armies at the hazard 
of their liberties at home, the pre-eminence of naval states is iden- 
tified with the independence,—the industry and the happiness of 
its supporters. Fortunately for Great britain, a period has at 
length arrived, when she may enjoy without interruption those ad- 
vantages which have been destined for her by the bounties of 
nature. Independent of the future prospects which the emanci- 
pation of Spanish America may promise to commercial enterprize, 
peace has already opened to us a sure and profitable market m 
the United States. ‘The exports of Great Britain to that country, 
previous to the late unhappy contest, amounted to not less than 
thirteen millions-annually. Had no interruption occurred in the 
relations which then existed between the two countries, the de- 
mand of America for British manufactures, would undoubtedly 
have continued to increase with her increasing wealth and popula- 
tion. At present many of the coarser articles, with which we had 
once been in the habit of supplying the United States, are made 
amongst themselves, and manufactories have even been established 
for some of our finer wares. Nevertheless, if PEACE continue, 
there will still be a considerable and increasing demand for British 
goods in that country. With immense regions still remaining to 
be cultivated, and with a comparatively small, though growing, 
population, it is so obviously the interest of America to employ 
her spare hands and capital in agriculture, that nothing less than 
some great moral necessity will suddenly convert her into a manu- 
facturing nation. 

It should be the policy of Great Britain, cautiously to abstain 
from every act which may be calculated to accelerate such an 
event. Let her not for the sake of “ a profitable wrung, or even 
of an unprofitable right,” again provoke a war, which to its other 
calamities may add that of for ever excluding our manufactures 
from their best and most regular market. What was the origin of 
the late war between Great Britain and the United States? Let 
us advert to it but fora moment; not from a vain desire of in- 
dulging in crimination on what is past, but to hold out a warning 
and admonition with regard to our future policy. It has been con- 
tended on our part, that America was the aggressor ;—that from 
partiality towards France, as well as from hatred and fear of the 
naval superiority of Great Britain, she for a long time favored, 
and finally leagued with the former, to destroy the maritime rights 
and independence of the latter. On the other side, the war is 
solely ascribed to the injustice of our Orders in Council, and te 
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the undue extension of Blockade, aggravated by the impressment 
of American seamen into the service of Great Britain, and by the 
outrage of allowing and carrying on with an ENEMY under licence, 
that trade which we had prohibited to NEUTRALS, 

With respect to the alledged partiality of America towards 
France, and her desire to benefit that country at our expence, I 
believe the charge to be wholly void of foundation. Neither the 
wrongs inflicted by England, nor the services conferred by France 
upon America during the revolutionary war, had been able to era- 
dicate those seeds of attachment, which the recollection of a com- 
mon origin,—a similarity of habits, and above all an identity of 
Janguage had generated and cherished in the bosoms of our ‘Trans- 
Atlantic brethren. ‘“ Dans toute la partie de l’Amerique” (says 
M. Talleyrand) “ que j’ai parcourue, je n’ai pas trouvé un seul 
Anglais, qui ne se trouvat Americain, pas un seul Frangais qui ne 
se trouvat Etranger.” Mr. Baring, who resided for several years 
in North America, with every opportunity of learning the charac- 
ters and feelings of her citizens, has observed, that “ there are un- 
doubtedly many people there who entertain a decided partiality for 
this country, and for a close political connection with it. There 
are others on the contrary with equally decided antipathies against 
us. Botb these classes are principally composed of naturalized 
Europeans, who are very numerous, and are the great political 
agitators of the country. The emigrations from England are gene- 
rally owing to necessity or discontent, separable from an over- 
flowing population ; and those much more numerous from Ireland 
(where we have unfortunately not yet discovered the secret of 
making the great mass of the people love the government under 
which they live,) carry with them their hatred, which bursts out 
into increased violence from the absence of restramt. But although 
the opposite opinions of these two classes fill the public newspa- 
pers with every species of extravagance, the real Americans, whe 
have never been out of their own country, take little part in them, 
—and their views of policy are generally governed by their opi- 
nions of its true interest, without caring otherwise much about 
what is passing in Europe. If there be any bias it is probably in 
our favor. The study of the same authors—the existence of the 
same laws, insures a general respect and regard for this country, 
inseparable from similar feelings towards themselves ; and perhaps 
these circumstances might have been improved for political pur- 
poses, if we had not, since the existence of the independent 
vernment of America, treated it with a studied and repulsive 
hauteur.”* Even Mr. Foster, the late Ambassador to America, 


é * Baring’s Inquiry into the causes and consequences of the Orders in 
Souncil. 
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has acknowledged in the House of Commons that there was no 
general feeling of hostility in the United States against England, 
whatever irritation might have been excited by particular events or 
kept alive by partieular parties in the state. 

It is true that America singled out England as the object of 
her hostility instead of France, from whom she might be said to 
have received almost equal insults. But the aggressions of France 
were rather heard My felt by the great body of the American 
poopie. The Milan and Berlin Decrees of France, and the 

ritish Orders m Council, though equally unjust i their principle, 
were very different in their operation. While the Decrees of 
France, who had neither ships, nor colonies, nor commerce, re- 
mained almost a dead letter, those of England were every where 
enforced by her numerous fleets and cruizers with unmitigated 
rigor. Add to all this, the flagrant abuses of the power of 
search. Under the pretext of reclaiming British sailors, American 
merchantmen were frequently detained and overhauled by our 
cruizers on the High Seas, and native born Americans (in despite 
of certificates and other evidences of citizenship) were arbitrarily 
seized, and dragged on board British ships of war. ‘hus were 
the lives and liberties of American citizens subjected to the uncon- 
trouled discretion of British commanders, without any tribunal to 
which the injured could appeal for redress. Was it then surprizing 
that a peculiar degree of irritation should have been excited against 
the authors of their suffermgs, or that the naval superiority which 
had been the means of inflicting so many injuries, should become 
an object of hostility and hatred to its victims ? 

It has become the fashion of late years to hold a high tone on 
the subject of “ the Maritime Rights of Great Britain.” 
Had these declaimers confined themselves to “ the Maritime 
Rights of Nations,” they would have been more intelligible. [ 
know of no privileges possessed by the one, that do not equally 
belong to the others. Has England a right to detain and overhaul 
American vessels on the high seas in search of English seamen ? 
Is she justifiable in naturalizing all foreigners after two years ser- 
vice in her navy?* ‘lben what argument can be advanced against 
America if she exercise similar powers over the ships and mariners 
of Great Britain? ‘These are rights which belong either to both 
or to neither. 

The sovereignty of the ocean may be a fit subject for school-boy 
declamation, but can never stand the test of sober reason. ‘There 
exists no prescription,—no law which can confer on a particular 
nation any exclusive dominion beyond its own immediate bays and 
channels. Incapable of permanent occupation like the land, the 


» 13 Geo. Il. c. 3. 
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ocean seems to have been designed by Providence as a gift and in- 
heritance, in common, for all mankind. Where is the country which 
produces all things within itself, or which is not in some degree 
dependent upon others for many of the luxuries or comforts of 
life? This state of mutual dependence and want, in which we are 
thus placed, seems to have been wisely ordained as an incéntive to- 
that mtercourse which is the bond of friendship and the parent of 
civilization amongst nations, and which has been opened to them 
over the great high road of the ocean.‘ It is true, that, the Al- 
mighty may for a time allow his creatures to suspend, or mar the 
effects of his gracious works ; but does a POWER imply a RIGHT 
to abuse his gifts? Will it be contended that mere physical force 
can entitle one particular nation to block up this universal highway, 
—to monopolize this common inheritance of mankind? As well 
might Alexander, or Czsar, or Napoleon pretend to have been 
justified in their lawless attempts at continental empire. The origin 
or even advantage of these exclusive claims it is difficult to dis- 
cover. If there ever existed a right, the enjoyment of which by 
one nation was wholly and perfectly consistent with its equal en- 
joyment by others, it is this universal right of navigating the ocean 
without interruption or controul.* Nay I will go farther, and am 


* “ Fundamentum struemus hance Juris Gentium, quod primarium vo- 
cant, regulam certissimam, cujus perspicua atque immutabilis est ratio; 
licere culvis Genti: quaimvis alteram adire cumque ea negotiari. Deus hoc 
rpse per Naturam loquitur, cum ea cuncta, quibus vita indiget, omnibus 
locis suppeditari a Natura non vult: artibus etiam aliis alias Gentes dat 
excellere. Quoista? nisi quod voluit mutua egestate et copié humanas foveri 
amicitias, ne singuli se putantes sibi ipsis sufficere, hoc ipso redderentur 
insuciabiles? Nunc factum est ut Gens altera alterius suppleret inopiam, 
divine Justitir instituto, ut eo modo (sicut Plinius dicit) quod genitum esset 
uspiam, apud omnes natum videretur.” Hoc igitur gui tollunt, illam 
laudatissimam tollunt humani Generis Societatem, tollunt mutuas benefaciendi 
occasiones, Naturam denique ipsam violant. §c. &c. Mare Liberum, c. i. 
“ Nemo jam non videt, ad usum Rei Communis intercipiendum, nullam 
quantivis temporis usurpationem prodesse. Cui adjungendum est etiam, 
eorum qui dissentiunt auctoritatem huic questioni non posse accom- 
modari. Illi, enim, de Mediterraneo loquuntur; nos de Oceano: illi 
de sinu; nos de immenso mari que in ratione occupationis plurimum 
differunt,” &c. &c. cap. vii. “ Commercandi igitur Libertas ex Jure 
est primario Gentium, quod naturalem et perpetuam causam habet, 
ideoque tolli non potest, et si posset, non tamen posset nisi omnium Gen- 
tiym consensu,” &c. cap. viii, Hume, atter alluding to the dispute between 
the English and Dutch, about the right of the latter to fish in what were 
called the British Seas, says that “ they were content to pay thirty 
pounds for liceace during one year. They openly denied, however, this 
claim of dominion in the Seas, beyond the Friths, Bays, end Shores; and it 
may be questioned whether the Laws of Nations warrant any farther pre- 
tensions.” Hist. of England, Vol. vi. p. $308.—See also Vattel, Book I. 
c. xxiti. &c. Puffendorff, Book IV. c. v. 

2 [t is unlawful for an individual to divert or dam up or appropriate to 
himself the smallest stream which flows through his own grounds into 
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prepared to contend, that it is not only the duty, but the obvious 
policy of Great Britain to leave the High Seas open to the enter- 
prize of all nations. ‘The merchant and the manufacturer should 
be the last either to envy the proSperity or to obstruct the free 
passage of their customers. 

But what is it that Great Britain expects to gain in the event of 
another contest with America? Does she buoy herself up with 
the vain idea of annihilating the commerce, or ruining the finances 
of her adversary,—of extending the boundaries of Canada,—or of 
establishing upon a wider and firmer basis, what are called, her 
Maritime Rights? It is not, indeed, from the results of the last, 
that Great Britain can be warranted in entertaining such lofty 
hopes on the issue of a future contest. The distress of America 
on such an occasion might be great, but it would be only tem 
rary. She might experience, perhaps, considerable difficulties in 
raising all at once the necessary supplies for war;—not from the 
poverty of the people, but from the peculiar nature of her govern- 
ment. In despotic states, or in countries where the legislature 
either from a corrupt or aristocratic spirit, has become dependent 
on the ministers of the crown, the same obstacles and delays are 
not so likely to occur. But in America there fortunately exists a 
real representation of the people :—an assembly of men, whose 
interests and feelings are in perfect unison with the interests and 
feelings of the community by whom they have been deputed. 
From such a body, so constituted and so restrained, nothing less 
than some great moral necessity can ever be expected to extort any 
extraordinary or extravagant supplics. It was from beholding these 
difficulties, perhaps, without duly appreciating their causes, that 
many were led to anticipate the speedy downfal or defeat of Ame- 
rica during the late war. But the reflecting mind will draw far 
different presages as to the future destinies of that free country. 
In Europe we have too fatally experienced, that the riches and 
power of the government are uot altogether inconsistent with great 
national poverty and distress. In America, I have no doubt, that, 
we shall witness the exact reverse, and learn (too late, perhaps for 
eur own profit) that the best and surest guarantees for the general 
prosperity and happiness of the PEOPLE, are to be found in the 
hmited means and authority of the GovERN MENT. 

But admitting that the government of America might be dis- 
tressed or for a while confounded by the presence of an imvading 


those of his neighbour, however convenient the act might be to the one er 
wnimportant to the other. How much stronger are the reasons which — 
be urged against a nation for usurping on the ocean 2 dominion, whit 
while it is worse than useless to itself, i 


is destructive of the prosperity and 
peace of the rest of the world! 
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enemy, it does not follow that the wound would be either lasting 
or severe. With a free, a numerous and rapidly increasing popu- 
Jation,—with an inexhaustible fund of future wealth in her yet un- 
purchased lands, there is no hostile attack which might not easily 
be repelled,—no expences which might not speedily be retrieved 
by the republican spirit and resources of America. As for her 
commerce she has already shown, that, however conducive, it is 
not altogether essential, to her prosperity. For a long time she 
even spontaneously declined it, knowing that with productions of 
general use and necessity, she might resume it at her own plea- 
sure. Aud is it with a country so situated that England is pre- 
pared to run the race of taxation and expense ;~-with a country 
whose taxes do not amount to a tenth,—the whole capiraL of 
whose debt is little more than half of the annual 1nTEREsT of the 
taxes and debts of Great Britain ;—with a country, too, which 
can conduct a war at less than a third part of the expense, which 
must be incurred by her adversary? And for what possible end 
or advantage should we dv so? Is it to extend our sporting limits 
in North America, or like Van Tromp of immortal memory, to 
sweep the ocean with a broom at our mainmasts? Happily for 
Great Britain, the objects are as contemptible and useless, as 
they are wholly unattainable. America will yield neither, but to 
an imperative and overpowering necessity. How far a new cru- 
sade on our part will be likely to create this necessity, by subju- 
gating such an adversary, the. wildest visionary would, perhaps, 
find it difficult to contemplate. By the superior numbers and 
discipline of our forces, we may spread terror and devastation for 
a while; but a country situated like America, is not to be con- 
quered at a blow, whilst every campaign by which the contest is 
prolonged will only give new zeal and experience to her free and 
warlike citizens. Great Britain, like Charles the XII. of Sweden, 
may find, perhaps too late, that she has taught her enemies how 
to triumph. On the ocean, too, (although America may be yet 
unable to cope with our fleets) her frigates are formidable, and 
her privateers swarming in every channel, may occasion the most 
serious annoyance and interruption to the commerce of any nation 
who may provoke her hostility. How long America may remain 
without FLEErs depends, in a great degree, on the line of polic 
which may be pursued by others. Possessing within herself all 
the means of becoming a great naval power, she only waits for the 
threats and aggressions of her enemies, to call them into action. 
Sentiments like these may possibly sound strange to the ears of 
many. Ilhey may even excite the ridicule or indignation of all 
** that class of men whom the world calls wise in their genera- 


tion.”* They are the results, however, of long and serious re- 
* Fox. 
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flection, and confiding in their truth and justice, I can never hesi- 
tate to avow or to maintain them. However unpopular the con- 
fession, I am not ashamed to declare my predileetion for “a peo- 
ple whom their origin and near relation to us would warrant me to 
call our own nation.” '—Next to the PARENT I regard the cHILD. 
[ can never reflect, but with interest and exultation 6n the origin, 
—the past fortunes and the present greatness of a country, which, 
after having so ne vente | afforded a refuge to the oppressed, may 
perhaps be destined at no distant period, to become the last asylum 
of that freedom of which Europe shall be no longer worthy. Des. 
pairing of the fortunes of her country, and “ preferring hard liberty 

ore the easy pomp of servile flattery,”* how often has insulted 
patriotism been condemned to seek amidst the uncultivated wilds of 
America, that independence which had been denied her in the fertile 
plains of her native country. Hampden himself disdained not the 
asylum, and was prevented only by the officious and overbearing 
hand of prerogative from participating in the fortunes of his fugitive 
brethren. Oflater times it will be enough for the glory of America 
to say, that she has been the birth-place of Washington,—the retreat 
of Kosciusko,—and that throughout the whole extent of her 
immense and various regions there is not a single pauper to be 
found. May the spirit of Freepom, which has rocked her cradle, 
continue to preside over her youth, and to open new prospects of 
lengthened happiness and glory to her maturer age ! 

In confining my remonstrances to the Government of Great 
Britain, let me not be supposed to insinuate that it is less the duty 
and policy of America to preserve entire the relations of peace and 
amity which have been happily restored between the two coun- 
tries—How lamentable it is to behold the prejudices which the 
ignorant or interested are daily endeavouring to excite between the 
only tworemaining FREE NATIONS in the world,—between men 
sprung from the same common ancestors,—using the same common 
language, and possessing the same common interest in maintaming 
an intimate and uninterrupted communication with each other. When 
will nations like individuals become alive to their real mterests? 
When will they learn that the prosperity of others, far from being 
inconsistent, is most intimately connected, with the existence of 
their own greatness? Oh! that Great Britain and America, fully 
sensible of these important truths, and perceiving the folly of past 
jealousies and recrimivations, would at once desist from a vain and 
degrading system, the only tendency of which is to irritate both 
without benefiting either ?—Let Great Britain exult im the increas- 
ing prosperity of a kindred nation, and in the rich market which 
is thus opened for her manufactures;—let America, with equal 


™ Fox. * Milton Par. Lost. 
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feason, fejoice at being permitted to embark a large proportion of 
her spare capital and population in agriculture, and in diffusing civi- 
lization and plenty over her uninhabited and extensive deserts. 

With respect to South America, it must be delightful to every 
liberal mind (even if the interests of his own country had not been 
so deeply involved in the event) to contemplate the rapid advances 
which she has made towards emancipation and liberty. I am now, 
however, considering her in a mercantile point of view,—as open- 
ing new markets to manufacturing industry. And surely never did 
any country present a fairer prospect to the eagerness of commercial 
enterprize. Her vast extent and resources, her salubrious climate, 
the fertility of her soil, the variety of her productions,—her deep 
and majestic rivers, fitted for every purpose of internal navigation 
and commerce ;—all these circumstances mark out South Ameri- 
ca, as destined, at no very distant period, to contend among the 
foremost ranks, in the career of nations. Nothing but a free and 
a firmly secured government is wanting to enable her to begin her 
glorious race.—That wished-for event appears to be fast approach- 
ing; the final period of her woes is at hand. Already has the 
bright morning of independence begun to dawn upon her long 
benighted children. The forces of the oppressor are melting away 
like snow, or have been scattered like the desert sands before the 
blast of heaven. Brave Americans! Proceed as ye have begun; 
sweep from your land every vestige of superstition and tyranny, 
and at once establish both your own glory and the happiness of 
your posterity, upon the firm and everlasting basis of genuine 
freedom. 

“ Lay the proud usurpers low, 

Tyrants fall in every foe, 

Liberty's in every blow, 

Forward, let us do or die.” : 

On the part which the ministers of this country may have decided 
to take in these events, it is useless to speculate. One hope, how- 
ever, it may be lawful to express, that if any interference on our 
part should be deemed necessary, that interference will be for once 
on the side of Linerty,-and not of Desrotism,—in favour of 
oppressed millions against a perfidious and bigoted tyrant. The 
cause of JusTIcE is in this instance so obviously connected and 
identified with the In rerest of this country, that under any other 
circumstances, I should have felt more than ordinarily sanguine 
in this expectation. 

Il. I now come to our domestic policy,—to the system necessary 
to be pursued athome. The great object here to be kept in view, 
and that to which all our actions should tend, is LIBERTY. It is 
not only the essence,—the end of the Constitution, but is the great 
source of our happiness as individuals, and’ of our glory and strength 
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as anation. Without it we should be poor and miserable at home ; 
weak and contemptible abroad.’ But this has been our earthly 
refuge from one generation to another. While surrounding king- 
doms have successively yielded to the sword of foreign conquest, or 
decayed under the more degrading yoke of sapeiiin, ae 
has manfully resisted and triumphed over both. The redeeming 
spirit of liberty has preserved her unhurt amidst the flames. It 
has enabled her to survive the iron despotism of the Tudors, and to 
overcome the insidious encroachments of the House of Stuart ;— 
to weather the fierce storms of civil discord, and to linger out the 
long night of feudal oppression ;—to silence the stern voice of 
overbearing prerogative, and to resist the secret tides of undermi- 
ning influence. And shall we relinquish the glorious cause, sealed 
and sanctified as it has been, with the blood of so many martyrs? 
This is no idle declamation. It is sober and unvarnished truth, and 
more than ever necessary to be impressed upon the minds of 
Englishmen at the present moment. 

‘The theory of the Constitution is excellent. Nothing has been 
wanting to the happiness of the people, but a correspondent prac- 
tice on the part of their rulers. It never surely was designed by 
the founders of English liberty, that Parliament should be the 
dependent, and accomplice in the schemes, of government ;—that 
the thunders of the law should fall with unremitting vengeance 
upon all excesses on the side of freedom and popular right, whilst 
every hireling writer,—every advocate of despotism and corruption, 
should find not only impunity but reward !—Can any thing be 
more abhorrent to reason and to justice than the indiscriminate 
severity of our penal code, than statutes which attach the same ter- 
rible penalty to the offences of the pettiest depredator as to the des- 
perate guilt of the incendiary or assassin? Do religious and civil 
distinctions (whether sanctified by long usage or by legislative 
enactment)—does the degradation of the dissenter,—the separation 
of the Catholic from.the Protestant, and of the Citizen from the 
Soldier,—accord with the principles of a Constitution whose pecu- 
liar characteristic and glory it has at all times been to recognize the 
equal rights of mankind, and to unite all classes of society in the 
bonds of common interest and good will? In these cases it is not 
the Constitution, but its perversion, either by accident or corru 
tion, that has become the source of all evil and discontent.” To 
such abuses indeed every human institution, however excellent in 
its principles, must be in some degree obnoxious. “ For this is not 
the liberty we can hope, that no grievance ever should arise in the 


* Lrserrr is to the collective body what Heattu isto every individual body. 
Without health no pleasure can be tasted by man ;—without liberty no hap- 
piness can be enjoyed by society.— Bolingbroke’s Patriot King. 

2 See Sidney on Government. c. lil. sect. 37. 
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commonwealth ; éhat let no man in this world expect. But when 
complaints are freely heard, deeply considered, and speedily re- 
formed, then is the utmost bound of civil liberty attained that wise 
men look for.’”* 

The situation of affairs is indeed bad, though I trust that it is 
not yet desperate. In the language of Demosthenes to the Athe- 
nians, I would say,—that what has been hitherto the most disagree- 
able feature in the aspect of past times is the source of all my" 
hopes with regard to the future. Our own indolence has been the 
cause of our misfortunes. Had there been no neglect on the part 
of the people; had we performed our duty, and had affairs, in spite of 
all our efforts, been reduced to their present unhappy state; | should 
. then indeed have despaired of the fortunes of my country, and have 
anticipated no better results from future exertions. But however 
clouded the present aspect of the political horizon, let us not ren- 
der it darker by relaxation or despair. ‘The remedy of our evils is 
perhaps in our own power. Every thing may be anticipated from 
a firm and temperate expression of public opinion ;—from a cordial 
and disinterested union of the real friends of liberty and justice. 
Let the people with one voice demand the restoration of their 
lapsed rights—Let them insist on a recurrence to the first princi- 
ples of the Constitution, by a free and equal representation in Par- 
liament. What man or body of men will have hardihood to con- 
temn the appeal ? 

With the Filmers and Bradys,*—with those who would degrade 


* Milton’s Speech for the liberty of unlicensed Printing. 

* Those who think the doctrines of Filmer stand in need of refutation at 
the present day, may be amply satisfied by referring to the Political Trea- 
tises of Algernon Sidney, and Locke. With respect to Dr. Brady, he is con- 
tradicted in every important and fundamental point by the written statutes 
of the land. That more records are not found to refute him on some of the 
minor facts of history is not surprising. “ Time,” (as Sir Edward Coke 
observes) “ will wear out parchment, and too many light-fingered gentle- 
men have been filching from among records. It was one of the articles for 
deposing King Richard II. his razing and cancelling records.” Sir William 
Temple, too, in his Observations on the United Provinces of the Netherlands, 
referring to Dr. Brady and those men who had had “the confidence to 
affirm that before the 49th of Henry III. we had no parliament as now,” 
continues, “ but to these gentlemen who are no friends to their native coun- 
try, or else are grievously misinformed, I must say THE NOTION IS NEW.” 
Sir William Jones, too, the great Parliamentary Lawyer, in the reign of 
Charles II. alluding to the same subject, observes, that he was confirmed 
“in his opinion of the design which some men had to depress the honour of 
the House of Commons. A book had been written by a member of that 
House (Dr. Brady) which he hoped they would at some time consider of. This 
Book stated that the House of Commons in Henry IIIs time sprung out of 
rebellion.” (See the Debate on Mr. Secretary Jenkins’s refusal to carry up 
Fitzharris's Impeachment, $3 Vol. Parliam, Hist.) 1 mention these circum- 
stances to shew the little estimation, in which contemporary Judges held a 
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the character of every other generation for the purpose of enslaving 
this, the common answer to our complaints is, to contend that 
Englishmen of the present day enjoy a greater portion of “ prac- 
tical liberty” than ever fell to the lot of their predecessors.—This is 
extremely doubtful.— Political Power, indeed, (which is the off- 
spring of wealth and knowledge) must have been necessarily con- 
fined within narrow limits in the dark ages of gothic ignorance and 
superstition. It was not until the growth of commerce and the 
diffusion of real property in consequence of common recoveries and 
fiues,‘ that the great body of the people could be said to have taken 
an active and direct part in the proceedings of their government. 
But the question is not altered with regard to political Liperty, 
which is coeval with the earliest principles of the Constitution. 
The statutes of Magna Charta and its subsequent confirmations ;— 
the petition and bill of rights, and various other acts, all bear record 
of the unalienable rights which the virtues of Englishmen have pre- 
served through all antiquity. Even had this title been wanting, 
there could be no prescription to sanctify injustice.—No fraud 
could impeach,—no tyranny could destroy the immortal and 
blessed gifts of the Almighty Sovereign to his subject. creatures. 
The dictates of reason are not to be held less sacred, though un- 
stamped with the seal of human law. 

It is not, however, to claims of Natural Right that Englishmen 
are compelled to resort in vindicating the necessity of Reform. 
As liberty is the end, representation is the means,—the only means 
by which that end can be attained or secured. The right of the 

ople to have delegates in the great council of the nation is the 

asis of the constitution. It has ever been in the people, for the 
people, and from the people. It was but common justice and 
common reason, that those who were subject to the laws should 
have a voice in their enactment; that those who by their labours 
or expenses contributed to the revenue, should have some control 


writer who has since served as an authority for the speculations not only of 
our great Tory Historian, David Hume, but even of many persons calling 
themselves Wuics. Those who wish for a picture of the English Constitu- 
tion as it really existed in the older time, must recur to the pages of Bracton, 
Fortescue, and Sir Thomas Smith, The tract of Fortescue “de Laudibus 
Legum Angliz,” can never be too highly appreciated.—See also Milton’s 
reply to Salmasius,—Molyneux’s Case of Ireland,—Gilbert Stuart’s View of 
Society, &c. &c. 

* By the Stat. West. 2. de Donis Fee Simples conditional were converted 
into Estates-tai/, and the Donee restrained from forfeiture and alienation. 
The impolicy of these perpetuities was soon apparent, but the great men in 
Parliament could not be induced to alter them. A blow, however, was given 
to them by the Judges in the reign of Edward IV. by means of common 
Recoverirs, and in the fourth Henry VII. a statute passed, making a rixE 
WITH PROCLAMATIONS, a bar to the issue in tail.—See Coke on Stat. of West.— 
Yorke on the Law of Forfature, §c. 
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over its management and application.’ ‘‘'The House of Commoys 
was supposed originally to be no part of the standing government 
of the country. It was considered as a control issumg imme- 
diately from the people, and speedily to be resolved into the mass 
from whence it arose.”* Such was the design of a House of 
Commons! ‘These principles, though occasionally violated in prac- 
tice, have been always acknowledged in theory. They are now 
equally contemned in both. From the contagion of ministerial in- 
fluence circulating through ten thousand channels, and tainting or 
paralysing the winds of ail within its baneful reach; from the 
aceidents of time and from various other causes, representation, 
that fundamental principle and safe-zuard of the constitution, is In 
danger of being lost, even to the idea of it. It is a notorious fact 
that a great majority of the House of Commons, as it is at present 
constituted, either purchase their seats, or what is infinitely more 
dangerous, are indebted for them to the bounty of some aristocratic 
or ministerial patron, All connection, all sympathy with the people 
is lost. 

There are men, however, who either are unable, or affect not, 
to comprehend these evils. Amongst these was the late archdeacon 
Paley, who has endeavoured on all occasions to vindicate the 
present system. ‘ We have a House of Commons” (he observes) 
* composed of six hundred and forty-eight members, in which 
number are found the most considerable landholders and merchants 
of the kingdom, the heads of the army, the navy, and the law; the 
oceupiers of great offices in the state, together with many private 
individuals, emment by their knowledge, eloquence, or activity. 
Now if the country be not safe in such hands, in whose may it con- 
fide its interests? If such a number of such men will be liable to 
the influence of corrupt motives, what assembly of men will be 
secure from the same danger?’ Now if virtue and vice were con- 
fined to particular and distinct classes of society; if education or 
birth, wealth or power could at once extinguish ambition, avarice, 
and every sordid passion in the bosoms of their possessors, we 
might at least allow the plausibility of such arguments. But as 
human nature is actually constituted, even amongst those whose 
minds have been expanded by knowledge, and who from their 
stations in life, might Le supposed least accessible to temptation, 
there are few capable of exercising uncontrolled authority with per- 
fect wisdom and moderation. Power is too apt to corrupt the minds 
even of the most virtuous. [tis not the general character of the 
individual members of the House of Commons, but the total eman- 
cipation of its collective body from all popular dependence and 


1 Jac, i. c. 1. 


* Quod tangit omnes, ab omnibus probetur.—See also 2 Hen. iv. and 
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Burke. 
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controul, that constitutes the radical defect of the present system.” 
‘This change from an immediate state of procuration and delega- 
tion to a course of acting as from original power, is the way by 
which all popular magistracies have been perverted from their 
purposes. It is, indeed, their greatest and sometimes their mcura- 
ble corruption.”" All sympathy with the people is lost—The 
landholder, the merchant, the lawyer, and the soldier are all at 
liberty to pursue their own ends, and to commute their own inde- 
pendence and the interests of the nation, for title, place, or power, 
as it may seem best to their own worldly wisdom. No day of 
reckoning is apprehended, nu dread of punishment interferes. ‘The 
people, (of whom the far greater portion have neither a voice in 
their elections nor a control over their proceedings) are openly 
despised or forgotten. Thus, what was originally designed as a 
public trust for the interests of the many, is perverted into a private 
property for the pleasure of a few. 

But we are assured by some, that the disease is altogether moral, 
and that no political reform, however specious in theory, can 
eradicate evils, the principle of whose growth is to be found in our 
own imperfect nature. But are we to succumb without an effort ? 
Is the bark to be hurried down the torrent, and no resisting oar 
stretched out for its stay or preservation? Admitting for the sake 
of argument that the causes are entirely moral, has not the general 
corruption resulting from them, a natural tendency to re-action? 
Does not vice engender vice, more especially when to its other 
inducements is superadded the temptation of favour or reward? 
By removing the incentives to crime, we may be said to have laid 
open the paths of virtue. No one will venture to contend that the 
system of corrupt influence which so generally prevails at the 
present moment, has not an obvious and direct tendency to under- 
mine the principles and moral habits of the people. 

In dwelling upon these abuses, and in expressing my anxious 
wishes to see them removed, let it not be assumed that I am led 
away by wild hopes, or that I would hazard real and substantial 
happiness in pursuit of visionary perfection. That imperfection is 
incident to all human plans and institutions,—that the best of us 
are but “ unprofitable servants,” and that our most unremitting 
exertions would still leave us at an awful distance from a state of 
excellence and purity, are observations almost too hacknied for re- 
petition. But are we, therefore, to relax in our efforts? Are we 
to grovel in the dust because we cannot at once soar to the perfec- 
tion of immortality? No—the standard of virtue must not, on that 
account, be the less exalted, for the efforts of mankind will be 
almost invariably proportioned to its elevation. 


‘ Burke, 
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’ Tam inclined to dwell more particularly on the subject of parlia-. 
mentary reform, not only because I believe it to be the single 
source from which any permanent benefits can flow, but because 
it has had at all times to encounter deeper prejudices and hostility 
than any other question that has been agitated in this country. 
When a people have long prided themselves upon the superior 
freedom and excellence of their government, it is often a difficult 
as well as an invidious task to persuade them of its liability, like all 
other human institutions, to perversion or decay. Satisfied with 
the existence of the rors, they but too frequently neglect to 
watch over the spiRiT of the constitution, and to repair those 
wrecks which time and corruption are apt to occasion in the most 
perfect establishments. But this is not the evil which we have so 
generally to lament at the present moment. Passing events and 
the fate of surrounding nations seem to have aroused mankind from 
their easy trance, and to be withdrawing, at length, the veil of 
sophistry and fear in which their understandings have been so art- 
fully enveloped. Even the calamities of France begin to be traced 
to their real source, and revolution stands unmasked,— the legitimate 
and acknowledged offspring of despotism and corruption. Effects, 
however, but too frequently survive their causes. ‘Though the de- 
lusion has passed away, the bonds which it wove are yet strong, 
and oppose the most formidable obstacles to the progress of return- 
ing virtue and political improvement. ‘The same ill-judging and 
uncontrolled policy which, by its subsidies and intrigues, laid the 
foundation of such calamities abroad, has mcreased the influence 
of the executive power at home, to an extent which threatens to ° 
subvert every ancient barrier and balance of the constitution. It 
is in vain that Mr. Rose or the hirelings of the treasury would 
attempt to deny or diminish this influence by any ingenuity of 
official calculation. It is notorious to all. It is seen circulating 
through ten thousand channels. It spreads itself over the whole 
land ; and whilst transmuting the chosen guardians into the most ~ 
dangerous foes of popular independence, has gone but too far 
towards establishing the worst practices of arbitrary power under 
the specious forms of constitutional liberty. It is from this source, 
from this unlimited imfluence, operating as it undoubtedly does, 
upon the greater proportion of those who participate in the elective 
franchise, that the most formidable obstacles will arise against every 
plan of parliamentary reformation. * 

But there are two parties in the House of Commons that have 
resisted reform with a bitterness and animosity which might astonish, 
if any thing that occurs in that assembly could astonish mankind in 
the experience of the present day. Very opposite, however, are 


' See Appendix E. 
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the motives by which these champions have been actuated. The 
one resists reform out of its predilection for aristocracy—the 
other from an equally inordmate zeal for monarchy. What the 
disciples of Mr. Burke would accomplish by family interests and 
party connections, the followers of Mr. Pitt would at once refer 
to the magic sword of arbitrary power. Whilst the former, as from 
@ capacious reservoir, would supply, at its own discretion, the 
necessities of its princely pupil, the latter would draw to itself full 
streams of fertility from the perpetual fountain of royal omni- 
potence, Hence the discordant feelings with which these parties 
have been in the habit of contemplating the increasing influence of 
the crown; the one regarding its progress only as it might affect 
the price and competition of the borough-market ; the other hailing, 
in the replenished source, a prelude to its own advancing con- 
sequence, wealth, and power ;—the former, therefore, not un- 
frequently recommending ECONOMICAL, though always strenuously 
resisting PARLIAMENTARY reform,—the latter manifesting itself 
ou all occasions the inveterate enemy of BoTH. If they have ever 
apparently relaxed in their principles, or seemed for a moment 
animated by an identity of motive, it has been at the prospect of 
common danger, and when the interests of both parties have been 
alike menaced by the awakening spirit of an indignant people,’ 

A retrenchment in the expences of government very different 
from any plan that has been yet proposed, is now called for by the 
necessities of the times. It is even essential to our freedom, to 
our security, to our existence as a great nation, But does any 
rational and ‘reflecting man, for a moment expect that it can take 
place to any beneficial extent under the present system? It is mad- 
ness to indulge a hope of economy, when a majority of those who 
are to enforce it, are either directly or indirectly interested m 
propagating new plans of progigality and expence. ‘The mterests 
of these men and of the country at large, are altogether opposite. 
The power and riches of the one are exalted in exact proportion 
to the misery and depression of the other. From such men the 
people can expect nothing. They must rely upon themselves. 
They must demand with unanimous voice those retrenchments and 
reforms which are alike suited to the necessities and to the light of 
the age. 

If war and the debts and taxes which are amongst its inevitable 
consequences, have been the causes of our present difficulties, it 


® T have heard Mr. Fox called an aristocrat! If he was one, it was of a 
very different order from that of Mr. Burke. What was an enp with the 
latter, was only a means with the former. Mr. Burke would have depressed 
the people to exalt the nobility; Mr. Fox, on the contrary, was desirous of 
conciliating the nobility, that they might serve as champions and allies in 
the cause of the people. 
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must be the obvious policy of this country to cultivate peace, and 
to reduce its expenditure within the narrowest limits. ‘The taxes 
to which we have either directly or indirectly contributed during 
the last year, exceed seventy millions, while the produce of our 
Jands and labour has not been much dearer than when the taxes 
were under twenty millions. There -are other minor causes un- 
doubtedly, which have contributed to the general distress; such 
perhaps as the spirit of speculation and the eagerness for trading 
on borrowed capitals, to which au extensive paper circulation had 
unhappily given rise. The main feature, however, in the present 
aspect of things, and that to which our immediate attentiou is re- 
quired, is THE EXTREME DISPROPORTION, WHICH, (IN CON- 
SEQUENCE OF A HEAVY DEBT AND TAXATION) THE NECES- 
SARY EXPENDITURE OF THE LAND-OWNER AND AGRICUL- 
TURIST NOW BEARS TO THEIR DIMINISHED INCOME AND 
REsouRCES. ‘To enable them to go on, there must be either an 
increase of prices or a matcrial diminution of taxes. ‘The first, I 
fear, cannot take place to any beneficial extent, without hazarding 
even greater evils than those under which the country is now labour- 
mg. ‘An increased paper circulation indeed, will have the same 
effect now which it had formerly. For a while, it will undoubtedly 
raise the prices of farm and other produce ; but in the end it will 
only aggravate the evil it was intended to remedy. Without dwelling 
on the injury which a depreciated currency would occasion to our 
manufacturers by turning the foreign exchange once more against 
us, let us for a moment advert to the MEANS by which an increased 
aper circulation would take place. Let us recollect that it would, 
m all probability, arise from an INCREASED EXPENDITURE on 
the part of government! Every attempt therefore to give relief by 
means of such palliatives is only calculated to propagate delusion, 
and ultimately to destroy those whom it is meant to benefit. It is in 
this light, that I cannot help viewing the plans which have been 
proposed in parliament for the relief of agriculture. Little or no 
advantage would accrue from them to the farmer, who would 
ultimately find that he had only exchanged some part of his direct 
taxes for the equally tolerable burthen of a hundred indirect ones. 
It is not by shifting the load from our own shoulders to those of 
our neighbours, that we can hope for any real and substantial 
benefit. It signifies nothing whether we pay our money directly 
to the tax-gatlerer, or whether we expend it in the advanced prices 
of salt, candies, soap, leather, and the various other necessaries and 
comforts of life. ‘The burthen will be equally felt, however divided 
or in whatever shape it may be borne. I may exemplify this by 
referring to the state of the labouring classes. No direct taxes 
have been imposed upon them, and yet their degradation and 
misery will be found to haye kept pace with the burthens of the 
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higher orders. Pauperism has gone hand in hand with taxation. 
Before the revolutionary war with France, when taxation had not 
reached one third of its present amount, the poor rates were only 
two millions. In 1808, when the taxes exceeded forty millions, 
or about two thirds of their present amount, the poor rates were 
five millions. . In 1815, when the taxes had encreased to seventy 
millions, the poor rates had risen to eight millions !—It is not there- 
fore, by « transposition of burthens, that any class of the community 
can be permanently benefited: It 1s ONLY BY A REDUCTION 
FROM THE SUM TOVAL OF TAXATION IN CONSEQUENCE OF 
REDUCED EXPENDITURE. If the expenditure be not reduced, 
it is in vain to diminish the taxes. Whilst the people are exulting 
in the abolition of the property and malt duties, they may find, 
perhaps, that debts have been contracted, which will require much 
more than the continuance of those imposts would have cost them. 
They will, in all probability, feel themselves after a momentary 
respite, under the burthen of the same taxes with an increased 
debt. * 

Nothing has proved more fatal to the liberty and happiness of 
states than the funding system, which has unhappily become so 
fashionable in this country. Were the expences of war to be de- 
frayed by supplies raised within the year, no extraordinary taxes 
would remain beyond the war. Wars would be less wantonly un- 
dertaken and more speedily terminated. The people would soon 
grow weary of a contest, for the continuance of which they were 
daily subjected to new privations. But if the funding system be 
80 prejudicial and impolitic even in time of war, what is its tendency 
in peace, when a nation should be employed in retrieving its affairs, 
in discharging the arrears and incumbrances incurred by war, and 
in husbanding its resources against future emergencies ? 

To remove the galling burthen which now presses on the necks 
of the people, economy, rigid, unceasing economy must be enforced 
in every department of the state. In commencing this good work, 
it is necessary not only to abolish all sinecure and reversionary 
places, but also to revise and regulate many of an efficient nature. 
‘The splendor of office must be made subordinate to the real in- 
terests and happiness of the people. But above all things, an 
immediate and an immense reduction should take place in the 
military establishments of the country! Standing armies have been 
at all times the greatest obstacles to the civilization and happiness 
of nations. Great Britain should offer an example to the world of 
a more enlightened and more generous policy. Of all powers she 
has the least occasion for a military force. Her insular situation, 
her maritime greatness, the freedom of her constitution and the 


* See Appendix, F. 
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habits of her people, all happily exempt her from so dreadful a 
necessity. And what is the alleged pretext for keeping up such a 
force in time of peace ?—“ That we may preserve the high station 
which we occupy in Europe ?’—that is, that we may be on a level 
as a military power with the unwieldy despotisms of the continent ! 
As well might they advise some honest country gentleman who had 
fallen into the society of profligate courtiers, to cut his timber, rack 
his tenants, mortgage his estates, and ruin his posterity for the silly 
vanity of being accounted a man of fashion! Butit is not by stand- 
ing armies and oppressive taxes, that Great Britain can maintain 
her just rank among the nations. The depression of popular spirit, 
and the exhaustion of popular resources in time of peace, instead 
of raising this country in foreign estimation, are only calculated to 
diminish her political influence, and to render her less equal to the 
emergencies of war. It has been hitherto the peculiar glory and 
distinction of Englishmen, that they could become soldiers without 
that education and previous length of discipline, which too often 
extinguishes the spirit of free-born citizens, and renders them fit 
instruments in the hands of despots, for enslaving their country. 
This was the case of Rome until her decline,—until she had ruined 
herself by her triumphs and by the excess of her conquests and 
power. ‘ Rome,” (says Vattel) “ when mistress of the world, but 


enslaved by ee and oppressed by a military government, had 


reason to deplore the success of her arms, and to look back with 
regret on those happy times when her power did not extend beyond 
the limits of Italy, or even when her dominion was almost confined 
within the circuit of her walls.” * 

An establishment of one hundred and fifty thousand men in time 
of peace, can only be justified by the certainty or the strong appre- 
hension of hostilities. During the dynasty of Napoleon, perhaps 
such a pretext might have been urged with some degree of plausi- 
bility ; but is there any man to set up the plea at the present 
moment? Let the people of Great Britain open their eyes to the 

precipice on which they are treading. Let them beware that the 

body-guards of French despotism do not prove fatal to English 
liberty! It was the object of Charles the First, to get possession 
both of the sword and the purse of the people. Had he succeed- 
ed, the liberties of England would have been laid prostrate at his 
mercy. What was then withheld from the strong grasp of prero- 
gative, is now in danger of being relinquished to the soft seductions 
of corrupt influence. 

Another and a serious object of expense to Great Britain, is the 
support of her various colonies. If the taxes levied upon them are 
insufficient for that purpose, such possessions are only burdens to 


* Book iii. c. 3. 
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the mother country. They are sources of patronage and power to 
the government, but of taxation and misery to the Praae The 
expense of defending them is merely a bounty for supporting a 
monopoly which is equally prejudicial to both countries. * Men 
are too much in the habit of estimating the grandeur and happiness 
of a country by the extent of its territories. “ The brightest 
jewel in the crown” was supposed to have been lost by the 
separation of America from Great Britain; and yet it would be 
difficult for ingenuity to show a single inconvenience that had re- 
sulted from that event, while its advantages are obvious to the 
dullest apprehension. ‘Equal benefits, I believe, would flow from 
the emancipation of Canada, and of the far greater part of our 
immense colonies in every quarter of the globe. The resources of 
Great Britain will be found to consist not in the extent of her 
territories, but in the industry, the intelligence, the high spirit, and 
the independent feelings of her citizens. 

There are various other subjects at the present moment deserving 
the attention of the legislature and the public. Amongst these, the 
laws affecting religious opinions, and the practice of the court of 
King’s Bench in cases of political libel, are more particularly in- 
teresting to the friends of religious and civil liberty. Notwith- 
standing the degrading and dreadful scenes which we have been 
compelled to witness m the South of France,* I rejoice to believe 
that the spirit of religious liberty is rapidly extending itself among 
nations. Latile more is wanting than a congenial disposition on 
the part of their respective governments, for the removal of those 
obstacles which have been opposed to its establishment by the fears 
and prejudices of less enlightened ages. 

All restrictions, excluding a particular description of the subjects 
of any state from privileges enjoyed by the community, are, in 


1 See the Wealth of Nations. 

2 The persecutions which have taken place at Nismes and other places 
in France, partake, in all probability, of a political as well as of a religious 
nature. I believe they were not solely religious, because the Protestants had 
been (and with justice and reason) the zealous adherents of their friend aad 
protector the late emperor of France, and the recollection of this attachment, 
no doubt operated to some extent in the breasts of their persecutors. On 
the other hand, it cannot be maintained, that the causes of their sufferings 
were wholly political. The persecutions, in that case, would not have been 
confined to Protestants, but would have extended as well to some of the 
Catholic supporters of Napoleon. It is difficult to estimate the exact share 
which the Bourbons took in these events. It is certain, however, that if they 
did not encourage, they shewed little disposition to repress or punish the 
offenders. Whilst the severest inflictions were at all times ready to fall on 
the slightest token of disrespect towards legitimacy, while they could visit 
with the utmost rigor a poor apprentice or drunken invalid for shouting 
“ Vive l’Empercur,” the blood-hound Trestaillon and his confederates have 
found impunity,—if not reward. 
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themselves, positive evils. It is not distant and problematical good, 
but the pressure of some great moral necessity that can alone 
justify their infliction. How far this was the prevailing motive 
with the original framers of these laws it is unnecessary to enquire, 
since their most zealous advocates must at length admit, that the 
only grounds on which they have at any time pretended to vindicate 
them, are now removed. The corporation act, engendered in the 
effervescence of unreflecting loyalty, was intended to restrain dis- 
senters, whose political sentiments might be considered as hostile 
to monarchy, ‘The test act origimated im very different feelings; it 
was passed under all the bitterness of disappointment, in the irrita- 
tion of blasted hope and awakened delusion, and had for its object, 
the prevention of danger to the state from popish recusants. By 
both of these statutes, the celebration of the Lorp’s supPER 
(which was ordained and confined by him to the remembrance of his 
death) is made the instrument of possessing civil offices !'—From 
the causes assigned for the enactment of theses laws, who is there 
Xhat has any fears in the present age, or who can seriously believe, 
that such acts would operate as effectual safe-guards against the 
danger if it really existed? They may exclude the moral and con- 
scientious from benefiting the country by their services, but they 
leave the paths of ambition and profit open to the unprincipled 
and profane. ‘They may iritate the enemies, but they neither 
multiply nor secure the friends of the established church. ‘These 
and all other acts affecting the dissenters of any denommation 
either catholic or protestant, should be expunged from the statute 
book. They are equally at variance with the precepts of the 
Gospel and with the light of the age. Liberty is not the exclusive 
possession of a sect, but the inheritance of man. Where a small 
part of the community has been exalted in wealth and honors at 
the expense of the majority, the results have been equally fatal to 
the repose of each. Pride, suspicion, and a lust of domination, 
taking possession of the bosoms of the governors, will be met by 
a spirit of licentiousness, hatred, and resistance on the part of the 
governed. ‘This is the situation of Ireland.* That England has 


* See Bishop Hoadly’s Tract, entitled “ The Common Rights of subjects 
defended, and the Nature of the Sacramental Test considered.” 

* Volumes might be written on the wrongs that have Leen, and seem 
destined to be still endured by Ireland. Catholic emancipation alone, 
(though an excellent measure, and equally due to justice, and to the light 
of the age) will be unequal to the proposed end. A radical and entire 
ehange must iake place in the whole system, both of our civil and pata gp 
policy towards that country, to render her either happy within herself, or 
powerful and useful as an ally to her sister island. One of — 
causes of all her sufferings, is an ecclesiastical establishment, differing in 
its creed and doctrines frum four-fifths of its supporters !—Surely if such 
establishments be deemed indispensable to the religious and moral interests 
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been exempted from like calamities, is not owing to religious tests 
and penalties, but to the comparatively small number of victims 
subjected to her intolerance. 

N othing can be more absurd in a political, or more unjust in a 
moral point of view than the imposition of religious tests. Absurd, 
because speculative opinions in religion have rarely any influence 
on the political conduct of mankind;—unjust, because the actions 
and not the opinions of men, are the only proper subjects of legis- 
lative interference. Religious worship is the offering of a grateful 
heart to its benefactor. Who, but the pivine oBJect of the 
tribute, shall appreciate its value? 

Another subject to which I have thought it necessary to allude, 
is the practice of our courts of law in cases of libel. And surely 
“ there is no part of freedom more important or better worth con- 
tending for than that by which its spirit is preserved, supported, and 
diffused.” Free and open discussion is the only road to TRUTH. 
The learned Seldenghas contended and proved with almost mathe- 


matical demonstration, that the propagation of all opinions,’ eve.’ - 


of errors is conducive to this great end. The people can have no 
natural bias towards falsehood. If they occasionally err, the 
mischief as soon as it is made manifest, will be corrected. But it 
is very different with individuals, with any particular man, or set of 
men. ‘These may be blinded by their own private interests, and if 
allowed to control public opinion, may persevere in measures of 
the utmost national calamity; in abuses, which although nursing 
the seeds of their own dissolution in the rankness of their birth, 
yet like the strong man of old, can only annihilate themselves in 
the annihilation of all around them. 

It will be found that in most countries mankind have been either 
freemen or slaves, in proportion to their enjoyment or deprivation of 
this right.” What has upholden, and still unhappily upholds oppres- 
sion in Spain and in the other nations of the continent? What has 
enabled a few tyrants to enchain so large a portion of their fellow- 
creatures? What,—but the ignorance and delusion in which mankind 
have been detained by the arts of their enslavers! | Debarred from 


of society, they ought either to accord, in principles, with the majority, or 
to be maintained at the sole expence of that minority, whose organs and 
allies they are.--How long are these things to last? How long shall the 
interests of a state continue to be sacrificed to the interests of a party? 
When will mankind learn to distinguish between the interests of a sect, 
and the interests of RELIGION? 
* Lord Lyttleton’s Persian Letters. 
* ‘What Gray has said of poetry, may be applied with equal justice to 
literature in general :— 
“* Her track where’er the goddess roves, 
Glory pursue and generous shame, 
The unconquerable mind and freedom’s holy flame.” 


Progress of Poesy. 
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communicating and consequently from employing their thoughts 
on religious or political subjects, they have grown up the unreflect- 
ing children of habit, whilst age, which should have matured their 
judgments, has arrived only to confirm their prejudices, and to im- 
- press, perhaps, more strongly on the new-born generation, the he- 
reditary examples of imbecility and superstition. 

it may be said, indeed, that English liberty is of a date long an- 
terior to the diffusion of letters; that im the earliest times, while 
the art of printing was unknown, the people of this country (as 
well as of other states which have subsequently declined into the 
arms of despotism and corruption) were in the actual enjoyment 
of free constitutions. But we should recollect as well, that if in 
those ages the press could not be brought in aid of liberty, neither 
was it a weapon in the hands of wicked men‘ against it. In the 
present advanced state of knowledge, this would inevitably be the 
case. It is not in the nature of the press, that it should remain a 
neutral spectator of what is passing. Like the soldiers in many of 
the Swiss and German States, it will be —s or against us ; 
the generous organ and promoter of free discussion and truth 
amongst the people, or the mean slave and instrument of partial 
statement and delusion on the side of government. The best 
things, wlien perverted, become the worst. Religion itself may 
degeuiesate into superstition. Its sacred writings may be profaned 
into the watch-words of faction, and abused for the sole purpose of 
procuring riches and dominion for its hypocritical professors. 

‘Tyrants instinctively hate truth. ln weak and arbitrary govern- 
ments the restrictions upon fair discussion amongst the people, 
have ever kept pace with the increasing errors and misdeeds of 
their rulers. Such was the situation of England during the arbi- 
trary reigns of the Stuarts. Whilst the Star Chamber and High 
Commission Courts existed, the efforts of the court party were 
constantly exerted to extend their odious jurisdiction over the press. 
in the reign of Charles |. their violent proceedings were not only 
declared to be legal ; but the same powers were recognized in the 
inferior ecclesiastical courts by an express opinion of the judges. 
The most inhuman punishments were then inflicted upon all those 
who presumed either directly or indirectly to censure the conduct 
of men in power. Prynne, for what was called by his judges a se- 
ditious libel, was condenmed to pay a fine of 5,000/.—tu lose his 
ears, and to be imprisoned for life. Lilburne, besides being pub- 
licly pilloried and whipped, was chained in a dungeon for a like 
offence. ‘The consequences of these things were such as might 
have been anticipated. ‘The people were reduced to the unhappy 
alternative of slavery or resistance. With a virtue and courage 
worthy of becoming an example to all ages, and to all nations, they 
preferred the latter. 


NO. XV. Pan. VOL. VIII. R 
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It might have been not unreasonably supposed that the fate of 
the father would have conveyed a lesson to the children. But the 
hour of our deliverance was not yet at hand. Charles the Second 
unhappily possessed both the power and the inclination to con- 
trol the press. Jurors and judges were alike corrupted, and the 
same arbitrary and illegal punishments were now inflicted by the 
Court of King’s Bench, as by the Courts of Star Chamber and 
High Commission in the preceding reign. Dutton Colt, for words 
spoken of the Duke of York, was fined 100,000/. Barnardiston 
was fined 10,000/. because in some private letters which had been 
intercepted, he had reflected upon the government. ‘The jury were 
taught to say upon their oaths that this was the PUBLICATION of 
a false and seditious libel. 

James the Seconé proceeded in the footsteps of bis brother and 
father, but bigotry at length effected what Oppression had begun. 
‘The latent spark of freedom revived, the yoke of despotism was 
knapped asunder, and our ancestors with joy and exultation ex- 
changed an intolerant and besotted tyrant for a freely élected and 
limited king. 

The attacks upon the liberty of the press in modern times, 
though less glaring, are equally dangerous. Neither the allure- 
ments of corruption, nor the intimidations of power, have been 
wanting, to subject its independence to the control of government. 
The attempts of servile judges to confine the attention of jurors to 
tlie simple fact of printing and publishing, and to constitute them- 
selves sole arbitrators of the matter and tendency of the publica- 
tion, have indeed been defeated by the libel act of Mr. Fox;' but 
doctrines of the most pernicious nature are still allowed to prevail, 
to countenance the present, or to aid future, officers of the crown 
im their exertions to stifle or control the honest voice of public 
opinion. In opposition to the whole tenor and spirit of English 
law, a man is made criminally answerable for the acts of his agent, 
though performed without his assistance or knowledge. ‘The sale 
of an obnoxious publication by a servant has been, m many in- 
stances, visited with all the pains and penalties of the law upon the 
head of his unconscious master.” 


* 32 Geo. III. c. 60. 

2 Lord Erskine, in his speech for Cuthel, mentions a case where the Court 
of King’s Bench pronounced the infamous judgment of the pillory on a most 
respectable Proprietor of a Newspaper, for a Libel on the Russian Ambas- 
sador, copied too out of another Paper, but which, as it was proved to the 
Court, by the affidavit of his Physician, appeared iu the first as well as in the 
second Paper, while the Defendant was on his sick-bed in the country, deliri- 
ous in a fever. “ [ believe” (says Lord Erskine) “ that the Affidavit is still 
on thefiles of the Court. I have thought of it otten. I have dreamed of it,— 
and started from my sleep,—sunk back to sleep, and started from it again. 
The painful recollection of it I shall die with—How is this to be vindi- 
cated ?”—There are many modern cases of similar injustice, particularly that . 
of the King v. Lovell. 
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But there exists another maxim, in cases of libel, pregnant with 
still greater mischief ; which degrades the honest exposer of pub- 
lic crime to a level with the unprincipled and malignant traducer 
of private virtue, and which goes to annihilate not indeed the exis- 
tence, but what is infinitely more to be dreaded, the independence 
of the press. That truth is no justification of what is called a libel, 
is no new doctrine.’ Lawyers may cite the decisions of the Star 
Chamber,—they may refer to the Reports of Sir Edward Coke in 
support of this doctrine. But precedents, however numerous, can 
weigh nothing in opposition to principle. Were every judicial act 
to operate as a sanction for similar modes of proceeding, from what 
species of degradation or cruelty would Englishmen at this day be 
exempted ?—That truth may be occasionally published with the 
most mischievous intention and effects, | readily admit ; and it is 
for this reason that the real friends of liberty would ever distin- 
guish between the just exposure of public de ‘linquency and oppres- 
sion, and the profligate indulgence of private animosity and re- 
venge. Without the former there is no blessing of which we should 
be secure,—no evil to which we might not be obnoxious. Par- 
liamentary Reform itself would be inadequate to its object, and 
the renewed connection between the constituent and his represen- 
tative would be soon as fully dissolved, as it is under the present 
system of corrupt influence.” But the unbridled licence of the 
latter is only calculated to engender discord,—to violate the re- 
cesses, and to interrupt the happiness of domestic life. All that 
is wanting is the power of discussing public subjects, —of exposing 
public corruptions, and of maintaiming public truth without either 
peril to our freedom or detriment to our fortunes. 

With respect to the mode of proceeding in these cases, by in- 
formation from the Attorney General, | am not prepared at the 
present moment, tu enter either into its legality or its antiquity. It 
is a question which has divided many of our most enlightened and 
honest lawyers. But I will protest against the abuses, against the 
unconstitutional! and illegal exeftions of this power. Blackstone, 
who was a decided advocate for the legality of this mode of pro- 
ceeding, lays it down, that “ the objects of the King’s own prose- 
cutions filed er officio by his own Attorney General, are properly 
such enormous misdemeanours, as peculiarly tend to disturb or en- 
danger his government, or to molest or affrom him in the regular 
discharge of his royal functions. For offences so high and dan- 
gerous, in the punishment or prevention of which a moment’s delay 


' [t originated in the Star-Chamber. By the old !aw of the land Farsz- 
Hoop was alone punishable. See Statutes of West. 1. c.34.—and.2 Rich. II. 


c. J. 


® Pone seram,—cohibe ;—sed quis custodiet ipsos . 
Custodes ? Juv, 
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would be fatal, the law has given to the crown the power of imme- 
diate prosecution, without waiting for any previous application to 
any other tribunal.” Such also was the opinion of Sir Mathew 
Hale and of many of dur greatest legal authorities. But is this 
the end to which “ the power of immediate prosecution ” has been 
always applied? Has this mode of official proceeding been con- 
fined to “ enormous misdemeanors?” Has it been resorted to 
for the sake of avoiding the dangerous consequences of a ‘‘moment’s 
delay?” Quite the contrary. Out of the numerous official prose- 
cutions, which have been of late years instituted, the objects of the 
far greater number have been abandoned, as too trivial for pursuit, 
while those which have been brought to issue, and which have 
called down the heavy hand of the law, have been prosecuted with 
a delay, not at all inferior to that which would have been created 
by the more regular and constitutional proceeding of indictment. 

It is not, however, of the use but of the abuse of this power that 
I am complaining. In cases of the kind between individuals, 
where the King was only the nominal prosecutor, the sitbject was 
formerly obnoxious to a similar mode of procedure; but the ha- 
rassing exercise of it, in tines preceding the revolution, gave rise 
to the 4 and 5 W. and M. c. 18, by which it is enacted, that the 
clerk of the crown shall not file any information without the ex- 
press direction of the court of King’s Bench, and that every one 
resorting to it shall enter into recognizance to prosecute the same 
with effect ; and that he shall be hable to costs if the charge be 
groundless, or if the information be not tried within a year after 
issue joined. But informations filed by his Majesty’s Attorney 
General have been expressly excepted from the provisions of this 
act. ‘That officer is still permitted to continue these prosecutions 
at his own discretion, while the subjects of them, whether relin- 
quished or brought to trial,—whether acquitted or convicted, are 
all equally burthened with the enormous expenses of the suit. 
Nay, as if the former powers of the Attorney General were msuf- 
ficient, by a modern act of parliament he is authorized to require 
bail before trial, and in failure thereof to plunge the unhappy vic- 
tim, into all the horrors of arbitrary imprisonment. 

Another topic connected with cases of libel, is the decided pre- 
ference which is uniformly shewn by government to special juries. 
I ain far from reflecting on the general characters of the imdivi- 
duals of whom they are composed; but the law amply warrants 
me in observing, that special juries are not im general the most 
favorable to the freedom of the subject. In all cases of life or 
limb they are absolutely forbidden. Even in misdemeanours and 
in other cases whiere they are now allowed, they only existed by 
agreement of the parties, before the statute of the 3d of George 
the second. In the country, perhaps, where speeial juries are 
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taken indiscriminately from the whole body of the county at large, 
where the character and independence of tie individual summoned 
may be equally scrutinized and known by both parties, the same ob- 
jection may not prevail in so powerful a degree. But in a large 
commercial city like our capital, where the influence of government 
is daily aud hourly operating in a thousand unseen channels, is it 
just that the cause of the subject should be submitted to the de- 
cision of juries selected by a puid officer of the crownt' This is a 
eruel mockery of justice. [t heaps insult upon injury ; it deludes 
us with a shadow, when it has to all efficient purposes annihilated 
the substance. If common juries are deemed too barbarous and 
unenlightened to form an opinion on the nature and tendency of 
common publicatiuns, the people have at least a right to demand 
that special juries should be nominated with some degree of equity 
and fairness, and that they should wot be selected by the prosecu- 
tor or his ageuts. 

To those who can apprehend no danger but from excess of li- 
berty, and who will be convineed of no evil but by the weight of des- 
potism, it may appear supertluous tu have dwelt so long upon this 
subject. In the present state, however, of public affairs, in the 
situation not only of England but of all Europe, I cannot but con- 
sider it as one of vital importance, and demanding the utmost jea- 
lousy and vigilance of the people. It is essential not only to our 
own well bemg, but to that of all other nations. The press of 
Great Britain is the only press throughout Europe that retams even 
the semblance of freedom! It is the only remaining asylum for 
iree discussion. While it lasts, there will be at least one organ of 
public opinion, one great moral tnbunal, before whieh superstition 
shall stand abushed, and even despotism tremble. 

‘There remain various other subjects of more or less immediate 


* Lord Erskine, in his Speech on ex officio Informations, says with great 
justice, “ When a man is accused of High Treason, he is covered all over 
with the armour of the Law. He has a giant to fight with, when he has to 
encounter the whole weight and influence of the crown; and he is protected 
accordingly.—Now, why should not persons accused by the Attorney Gene- 
ral by ex officio inturmation, have analogous protection? They have tke 
saine antagonist to fight with, and why not the saine armour to cover them? 
All the power and influence of government are exerted equally ayainst 
them ; and the cases are precisely the same, except that the crown does not 
fight with weapons that are immortal, but the wounds they inflict may be des- 
perate. Yet they not only have not analogous protection, but they are ex- 
posed to greater dangers than in cases of ordinary crimes, by the Abuse of 
Special Juries. He had long had the greatest respect for many gentlemen 
who served upon them : but the most honest men are not equally fit for all 
trusts. They were often deeply connected with Government ; engaged in the 
collection of the revenue ; and magistrates in every county in the kingdom. The 
list was not returned by the sheriff, but was made wp by the Master in the office 
of the King’s Bench.” Speech in the House of Lords, March, 1811, 
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interest ; but I have already trespassed too long upon the patience 
of the reader. ‘The evil which at this moment undoubtedly presses 
with most severity upon the people, is the unprecedented burthen 
of taxation. Palliatives, however, are only calculated to cherish 
the disease. It is from radical and decisive remedies alone that the 
patient can expect any permanent relief. The Cause of his suf- 
ferings must be immediately probed and removed, to afford even a 
chance of recovery. Of this, | trust, that my countrymen are at 
length conscious. They have been too long a pre¥ to empirical 
delusion. Let them not be diverted from the purpose by specious 
promises of financial relief, nor expose themselves, like the dege- 
nerate nobles of declining Rome, to the indelible reproach of be- 
ing “ more tenacious of property than of freedom.”' Be PEAcE 
abroad, and Liserty at home, the motto of all Englishmen. The 
first, (m addition to a thousand other blessings) will render the ex- 
penses and dangers of large military establishments unnecessary ; 
the last will amply supply their place in every emergency. It is 
the brightest ornament of na‘ions in prosperity ; their cheapest and 
surest defence in the hour of peril and adversity. 

Allow me, my dear “ir, once more, to express the grateful sense 
which, in common with a very great majority of your constituets 
1 must ever retain, of your past services. That you may be jong 
enabled to pursue the same honorable career, is the sincere wish 
of your obliged friend and constituent, 

WILLIAM PETER, 

To Sir William Lemon, Bart. 

M. P. for the County of Cornwall. 


* Gibbon, Vol. I. p. 263, octavo edition. 
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APPENDIX. 





Note (A.) 


To his Excellency the Duke de Richelieu. 


“ ‘Tue Allied Sovereigns having confided to Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington the command in chief of those of their troops, which, 
according to the fifth article of the Treaty, concluded this day with 
France, are to remain in this country during a certain number of 
years, the undersigned ministers, &c. &c. &e. think it their duty to 
give some explanation to his Excellency the Duke de Richelieu as 
to the nature and extent of the powers attached to this command. 
“ Although chiefly guided with respect to this measure, by 
motives tending to the safety and welfare of their subjects, and 
being very far trom having any intention of employing their troops 
in aid of the Police, or of the internal administration of France, or 
in any manner that might compromise or interfere with the free 
exercise of the Royal authority in this country, the Allied Sover- 
eigns have, however, in consideration of the high interest which 
they take in supporting the power of legitimate Sovereigns, pro- 
mised to his Most Christian Majesty to support him with their 
arms against every revolutionary convulsion which might tend to 
overthrow by force, the order of things at present established, and 
to menace also again the general tranquillity of Europe. They do 
not, however, dissemble that in the variety of forms under which the 
revolutionary spirit might again manifest itself in France, doubts 
might arise as to the nature of the case which might call for the 
intervention of a foreign force; and feeling the difficulty of framing 
any instructions precisely applicable to each particular case, the 
Allied Sovereigns have thought it better to leave it to the tried 
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prudence and discretion of the Duke of Wellington, to decide when 
and how far it may be advisable to employ the troops under his 
orders, always supposing that he would not in any case so deter- 
mine without having concerted his measures with the King of 
France, or without giving information, as soon as possible, to the 
Allied Sovereigns, of the motives which may have induced him to 
come to such a determination. And, as m order to guide the 
Duke of Wellington im the choice. of his arrangements, it will be 
important that he should be correctly informed of the events which 
may occur in France, the Ministers of the four Allied Courts accre- 
dited to His Most Christian Majesty, have received orders to main- 
tain a regular correspondence with the Duke of Wellington, and 
to provide at the same time for an intermediate one between the 
French Government and the Commander in Chief of the Allied 
troops, for the purpose of transmitting to the French Government 
the communications which the Duke of Wellington may have occa- 
sion to address to it, and of communicating to the Marshal the sug- 
gestions or requisitions which the Court of France may wish in future 
to make to him. 

“ The undersigned flatter themselves that the Duke de Riche- 
lieu will readily recognize in these arrangements the same charac- 
ter and the same principles which have been manifested in con- 
certing and adapting the measures of the military occupation of a 
part of France.. They carry with them also, on quitting this coun- 
try, the consoling persuasion, that notwithstanding the elements of 
disorder, which France may still contain, the effect of revolu- 
tionary events, a wise and paternal government proceeding in a 
proper manner to tranquillize and conciliate the mmds of the peo- 
ple, and abstaining from every act, contrary to such a system, may 
not only succeed in maintaining the public tranquillity, but also in 
re-establishing universal union and confidence, relieving likewise, as 
much as the proceedings of the government can effect it, the 
allied powers from the painful necessity of having recourse to those 
measures, which, in case of any new convulsion, would be impe- 
riously prescribed to them by the duty of providing for the safety 
of their own subjects and the general tranquillity of Europe. 

“ The undersigned have the honor, &c. 
(Signed) “ METTERNICH. 
“ CASTLEREAGH. 
“ HARDENBERG. 
“CAFO D'ISTRIA.” 
“ Paris, Nov. 20, 1815.” 
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Note (B.) 
Proclamation of Lord W. Bentinck. 


“ Trarians! Great Britain has landed her troops on your 
shores: she holds out her hand to free you from the iron yoke of 
Buonaparte. 

“ Portugal, Spain, Sicily, and Holland, can attest the liberal 
and disinterested principles which animate that power. 

« Spain, by her firm resolution, her valour, with the assistance 
of her allies, has succeeded in a great undertaking. ‘The French 
have been driven from her territories—her independence is secured 
—her ctvil liberty is established. 

“* Sicily, protected by this power, has succeeded in saving her- 
self from the universal deluge, from which she has suffered nothing, 
owing to the benevolent disposition of her prince; drawn from 
slavery to liberty, she hastens to resume her former splendor among 
independent nations, 

“ Holland hastens to accomplish the same end. 

“ Will Italy then remain under the yoke ?—The Italians only 
will fight agamst Italians, to support a tyrant, and to enslave their 
country, 

* Italians! hesitate no longer. You are Italians, and thou 
more especially, Italian army, reflect that the great cause of thy 
country is in thy hand! 

“ Warriors of Italy, you are not asked to come to us, but you 
are asked to assert your rights and your liberty. 

“ Call us and we will hasten to you, and then, our forces joined 
will effect that Italy may become what in the best times she was, 
and what Spain now is. 





(Signed) “ W. BENTINCK, 
Commander in Chief of the 
Leghorn, 14th March, 1814. British Troops.” 





Proclamation to the Genoese. 


*“ The force of his Britannic Majesty, under my command, 
having driven the French from the territory of Genoa, it is become 
necessary to provide for the maintenance of good order, and the 
government of the state. Considering that the universal desire 
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of the Genoese nation appears to be to return to that ancient 
government, under which it enjoyed liberty, prosperity, and inde- 
pendence ; considering also that this desire seems to be conformable 
to the principles acknowledged by the high allied powers, to restore 
to all their ancient rights and privileges. 

“1 Deciarg, 

** Ist. That the Constitution of the Genoese States which ex- 
isted m the year 1797, with those modifications which the general 
voice, the public good, and the spirit of the original constitution 
of 1576, seem to require, is re-established, &c. &c. Ke. 

* And in fulfilment of this I declare by this present proclamation, 

“That the Signore 

* Ed Signori 
“ Senators, are elected to form a provisional government of the 
Genoese State; and I invite and order all the inhabitants of 
every class and condition to lend their aid and obedience. 

“W.C. BENTINCK, 
Commander in Chief.” 
Dated Head Quarters, 26th April, 1814. 


The governors and procurators of the most serene republic of 
Genoa being afterwards informed that the Congress of Vienna had 
disposed of their country, uniting it to the states of his Majesty, 
the King of Sardinia, and resolved, on one hand, not to yield 
indisputable rights—on the other, not to adopt useless or fatal 
measures, on the 26th of December, 1814, resigned the authority 
conferred on them by the confidence of the nation, and approved 
by the principal powers, into the hands of General Dalrymple, 
who, on the succeeding day, issued the followmg proclamation. 

“ The provisional government, appointed by his Excellency, 
Lord William Bentinck, on the 26th of April last, having delivered 
its authority into my hands, | hasten publicly to declare, that it has 
constantly labored toward the welfare and happiness of its 
citizens. 

“ Having received orders from His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent of Great Britain to restore the government of the Genoese 
States to the authority which shall be appointed by his Majesty, 
the King of Sardinia, conformably to the decision of the —— 
of Vienna, in virtue of which the States of Genoa are placed 
under the dominion of his Sardinian Majesty, 1 order that all the 
inhabitants of the Genoese States shall obey the existing administra- 
tive, municipal, and judicial authorities, until the will of the King 
of Sardinia is made known to me, &c. &c. Ke. 

«J.P. DALRYMPLE, | 
Commander of the British Forces 
in the States of Genoa.” 
Genoa, Dec. 27th, 1814. 
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Note (C.) 
Declaration, &c. 


“ Tue powers who have signed the treaty of Paris, assembled 
at the Congress at Vienna, being informed of the escape of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, and of his entrance into France with an armed 
force, owe it to their own dignity and the interest of social order, 
to make a solemn declaration of the sentiments which this event 
has excited in them. 

* By thus breaking the convention which has established him in 
the Island of Elba, Buonaparte destroys the only legal title on 
which his existence depended—by appearing again in France with 
projects of coufusion and disorder, he has deprived himself of the 
protection of the law, and has manifested to the universe, that 
there can be neither peace nor truce with him. 

“ The powers consequently declare, that Napoleon Buonaparte 
has placed himself without the pmle of civil and social relations; 
and that, as an enemy and disturber of the tranquillity of the world, 
he has rendered himself liable to public vengeance,” &c. Ke. 

Signed, on the part of England, by 
WELLINGTON. 
CLANCARTY. 
CATHCART, 
STEWART. 





Note (D.) 


Tue Earl of Clancarty in his letter to Viscount Castlereagh 
(dated Vienna, Muy 6th, 1815.) after stating the sentiments of the 
Allied Powers with regardto Buonaparte, thus continues, “ In this 
war they (i. e. the Allied Sovereigns) do not desire to interfere with 
any legitimate right of the French People: they have no design to 
oppose the claim of that Nation to choose their own form of Govern- 
ment, or intention to trench in any respect upon their independence 
asa great and free People. But they do think that they have a 
right, and that of the highest nature, to contend against the re-esta- 
blishment of an Individual as the head of the French Government, 
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whose past conduct has invariably demonstrated that in such a 
situation he will not suffer other nations to be at peace, Ke. 
* * 4 * * 

However general the feelings of the sovereigns may be in favor of 
the restoration of the King, they no otherwise seek tv influence the 
proceedings of the French, in the choice of this, or any other dynasty 
or form of Government, than may be essential to the safely and 
permanent tranquillity of the rest of Europe. Such reasouable se- 
curity being afforded by France in this respect, as other States have 
a legitimate right to claim in their own detence, their object will 
be satisfied ; aud they will joyfully return to that state of Peace 
which will then and then only be open to them, ard lay down those 
arms which they have only taken up for the purpose of securing that 
tranquillity so eagerly desired by them on the part of their respec- 

tive empires. 

“ Such, my Lord, are the general sentiments of the Sovere’gus 
and of their Ministers here assembled, Kc.” 

See also the Memorandum of the 25th of April, 1515, to the 
Treaty between his Britannic Majesty and the Emperors of Aus- 
tria, Russia, and the King of Prussia, respectively signe: at Vienna 
on 25th March, 1815. Also the Speeches of the Earl of Liver- 
pool and Viscount Castlereagh, in the Houses of Lords and 
Commons. 





Note (E.) 


Authentic Copy ofa Petition praying for a Reform in Parlian.ent 
presented to the House of Commous by Charles Grey, Esq. on 
Monday, 6th May, 1793 ; and signed only by the Members 
of the Society of the Friends of ‘the P cople, associated fur the 
Purpose of obtaining a Parliamentary Reform. 


To the Honorable the Commons of Great Britain in Parliament 
assembled, 
Sheweth, 

That by the form and spirit of the British constitution, the king 
is vested with the sole executive power, 

‘That the House of Lords consists of lords spiritual and temporal, 
deriving their titles and consequence either from the crown, or from 
hereditary privileges. 

That these two powers, if they acted without control, would form 
either a despotic monarchy, or a dangerous oligarchy. 

That the wisdom of our ancestors hath contrived, that these au- 
thorities may be rendered not only harmless, but beneficial, and be 
exercised for the security and happiness of the people. 
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That this security and happiness are to be looked for in the n- 
troduction of a third estate, distinct from, and a check upon the 
ether two branches of the legislature; created by, representing, 
and responsible to the people themselves. 

That so much depending upon the preservation of this third 
estate, in such its constituuional purity and strength, your Petiti- 
oners are reasonably jealous of whatever may appear to vitiate the 
one, or to mpuir the other. 

‘Lhat at the present day the House of Commons does not fully 
and fairly represent the people of England, which, consistently 
with what your Petitioners conceive to be the principles of the 
constitution, they consider as a grievance, and therefore, with all 
becoming respect, lay their complaints before your honorable House. 

That though the terms in which your petitioners state their 
grievance may be looked upon as stroug, yet your honorable 
House is intreated to believe that no expression is made use of for 
the purpose of offence. 

Your Petitioners in affirming that your honorable House is not an 
adequate representation of the people of England do but state a fact, 
which, if the word “ Representation” be accepted in its fair and ob- 
vious sense, they are ready to prove, and which they think detrimen- 
tal to their interests, and contrary to the spirit of the constitution. 

How far this inadequate representation is prejudicial to their in- 
terests, your Petitioners apprehend they may be allowed to decide 
for themselves; but how far it is contrary to the spirit of the con- 
stitution, they refer to the consideration of your Honorable House. 

If your honorable House shall be pleased to determine that the 
people of England ought not to be fully represented, your petitioners 
pray that such your determination may be made known, to the end 
that the people may be apprized of their real situation; but if your 
honorable House shall conceive that the people are already fully 
represented, then your petiticners beg leave to call your attention 
te the following facts. 

Your Petitioners complain, that the number of representatives 
assigned to the different counties is grossly disproportioned to their 
comparative extent, population, and trade. 

Your Petitioners complain, that the elective franchise is so par- 
tially and unequally distributed, and is inso many instances com- 
mitted to bodies of men of such very limited numbers, that the 
majority of your honorable House is elected by less than fifteen 
thousand electors, which, even if the male adults in the kingdom be 
estimated at so low a number as three millions, is not more than the 
two hundredth part of the people to be represented. 

Your Petitioners complain, that the right of voting is regulated 
by no uniform or rational principle. 

Your Petitioners complain, that the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise is only renewed once in seven years. 
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Your Petitioners thus distinctly state the subject matter of their 
complaints, that your honorable House may be convinced that they 
are acting from no spirit of general discontent, and that you may 
with the more ease be enabled to enquire into the facts, and to ap- 
ply the remedy. 

For the evidence in support of the first complaint, your Petiti- 
oners refer to the return book of your honorable House.—Is it 
fitting, that Rutland and Yorkshire should bear an equal rank in the 
scale of county representation ; or can it be right, that Cornwall 
alone should, -by its extravagant proportion of Borough members, 
out-number net only the representatives of Yorkshire and Rutland 
together, but of Middlesex added to them ? Or, if a distimction be 
taken between the landed and the trading interest, must it not ap- 
pear monstrous that Cornwall and Wiltshire should send more bo- 
rough members to parliament, than Yorkshire, Lancashire, War- 
wickshire, Middlesex, Worcestershire and Somersetshire united ? and 
that the total representation of all Scotland should but exceed by 
one member, the number returned for a single county in England? 

The second complaint of your Petitioners is founded on the 
unequal proportions in which the elective franchise is distributed, 
and in support of it, 

They aftirm, that seventy of your honorable members are re- 
turned by thirty-five places, where the right of voting is vested in 
burgage and other tenures of a similar description, aud in which it 
would be to trifle with the patience of your honorable House, to 
mention any number of voters whatever, the elections at the places 
alluded to being notoriously a mere matier of form. And this your 
Petitioners are ready to prove. 

They affirm that im addition to the seventy honorable members 
so chosen, ninety more of your honorable members are elected by 
forty-six places, in none of which the number of voters exceeds 
fifty. Aud this your Petitioners are ready to prove. 

They affirm, that in addition to the hundred and sixty so elected, 
thirty-seven more of your honorable members are elected by nine- 
teen places, in none of which the number of voters exceeds one 
hundred. And this your Petitioners are ready to prove. 

They affirm, that in addition to the hundred and ninety-seven 
honorable members so chosen, fifty-two more are returned to serve 
in parliament by twenty-six places, in none of which the number of 
members exceeds two hundred, And this your Petitioners are ready 
to prove. 

‘They affirm that in addition to the two hundred and forty-nine so 
elected, twenty more are returned to serve in parliament for counties 
in Scotland by less than one hundred electors each, and ten for 
counties in Scotland by less than two hundred and fifty each. And 
this your Petitioners are ready to prove, even admitting the validity 
of fictitious votes, 
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They affirm, that in addition to the two hundred and seventy-niné 
so elected, thirteen districts of burghs in Scotland, not containing 
one hundred voters each, and two districts of burghs, not containing 
one hundred and twenty-five each, return fifteen more honorable 
members. And this vour Petitioners are ready to prove. 

And in this manner, according to the present state of the repre- 
sentation, two hundred and ninety-four of your honorable members 
are chosen, and, being a majority of the entire House of Commons, 
are enabled to decide all questions in the name of the whole people 
of England and Scotland. 

The third complaint of your Petitioners is founded on the pre- 
sent complicated right of votmg. From the caprice with which 
they have been varied, and the obscurity im which they have become 
involved by time and contradictory decisions, they are become a 
source of intinite confusion, litigation, and expence. 

Your Petitioners need not tender any evidence of the incon- 
veniences which arise from this defect in the representation, because 
the proof is to be found in your journals, and the minutes of the 
different committees who have been appomted under the 10th and 
1ith of the king. Your honorable House is but too well acquainted 
with the tedious, intricate, and expeusive scenes of litigation which 
have been brought before you, in attempting to settle the legal im- 
port of those numerous distinctions which perplex and confound 
the present rights of voting. How many months of your valuable 
time have been wasted in listening to the wrangling of lawyers upon 
the various species of burgagehold, leasehold, and freehold! How 
many committees have been occupied in investigating the nature of 
scot and lot, pot-wallers, commonalty, populacy, resiant inhabitants, 
and inhabitants at large! What labor and research have been em- 
ployed in endeavouring to ascertain the legal claims of borough-men, 
aldermen, port men, select men, burgesses, and council-men! And 
what confusion has arisen from the complicated operation of clash- 
ing charters, from freemen resident and non-resident, and from the 
different modes of obtaining the freedom of corporations by birth, by 
servitude, by marriage, by redemption, by election, and by purchase! 
Onall these poits it is however needless for your Petitioners to en- 
large, when your honorable House recollects the following facts ; 
namely that since the twenty-second of December 1790, no less than 
twenty-one committees have been employed in deciding upon liti- 
gated rights of voting. Of these, eigtit were occupied with the dis- 
putes of three boroughs, and there are petitions from four places yet 
remaining before your honorable House, waiting for a final deci- 
sion to inform the electors what their rights really are. 

But the complaint of your petitioners on the subject of the 
want of an uniform and equitable principle in regulating the right 
of voting, extends as well to the arbitrary manner in which some 
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are excluded, as to the intricate qualifications by which others are 
admitted to the exercise of that privilege. 

Religious opmiens create an incapacity to vote. All Papists 
are excluded generally, and, by the operation of the test laws, 
Protestant Dissenters ure deprived of a voice in the election of 
representatives in about thirty boroughs, where the right of voting 
is confined to corporate officers alone ; a deprivation the more un- 
justifiable, because, though considered as unworthy to vote, they 
are deenied capable of bemg elected, and may be the representa- 
tives of the very places for which they are disqualified from being 
the electors. 

A man possessed of oye ihousand pounds per annum, or any 
other sum, arising from copyhold, leasehold for ninety-nine years, 
trade, property in the public funds, or even freehold in the city 
of London, and many other cities and towns having peculiar ju- 
risdictions, is not thereby intitled to vote. Here again a strange 
distinction is taken between electing and representing, as a copy- 
hold is a sufficient qualification to sit in your honorable house. 

A man paying taxes to any amount, how great soever, for his 
domestic establishment, does not thereby obtain a right to vote, 
unless his residence be in some borough where that right is vested 
in the inhabitants. This exception operates in sixty places, 
of which twenty-eight do not contain three hundred voters 
each, and the number of householders in England and Wales, 
(exclusive of Scotland) who pay all taxes, is 714,911, and of 
householders who pay all taxes, but the house and window 
taxes, Is 284,459, as appears by a return made to your honorable 
house in 1785; so that even supposing the sixty places above 
mentioned to contam, one with auother, one thousand voters in 
each, there will remain 939,370 housebolders who have no voice 
m the representation, unless they have obtained it by accident cr 
by purchase. Neither their contributions to the public burdens, 
their peaceable demeanour as good subjects, nor their general 
respectability and merits as useful citizens, afford them, as the law 
now stunds, the smallest pretensions 'o participate in the choice of 
those, who, under the name of their representatives, may dispose 
of their fortunes and liberties. 

In Scotland, the grievance arising from the nature of the rights 
of voting, has a different and sull more intolerable operation. In 
that great and populous division of the kingdom, not only the 
great mass of the householders, but of the landholders also, are 
excluded from all participation im the choice of representatives. 
By the remains of the feudal system in the counties, the vote ix 
severed from the land, and attached to what is called the supe- 
riority. In other words it is taken from the substance, and trans- 
ferred to the shadow, because, though each of these superiorities 
must, with very few exceptions, arise from lands of the present 
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annual value of four hundred pounds sterling, yet it is not neces- 
sary that the lands should do no more than give a name to the 
superiority, the possessor of which may retain the right of voting 
notwithstanding he be divested of the property. And on the other 
hand, great landholders have the means afforded them by the same 
system, of adding to their influence, without expence to them- 
selves, by communicating to their confidential friends the privilege 
of electing’ members to serve in parliament. The process by 
which this operation is performed is simple. He who wishes to 
increase the number of his dependent votes, surrenders bis charter 
to the crown, and, parcelling out bis estate into as many lots of 
four hundred pounds per annum, as may be convenient, conveys 
them to such as he can confide in. To these, new charters~ are, 
upon application, granted by the crown, so as to erect each of 
them into a superiority, which privilege once obtained, the land’ 
itself is reconveyed to the original granter; and thus the represen- 
tatives of the landed interest in Scotland may be chosen by those 
who have no real or beneficial interest in the land. 

Such is the situation in which the counties of Scotland are 
placed. With respect to the burghs, every thing that bears even 
the semblance of popular choice, has long been done away. The 
election of members to serve in parliament is vested in the magis- 
trates and town councils, who having, by various innovations, 
constituted themselves into self-elected bodies, instead of officers 
freely chosen by the inhabitants at large, have deprived the people 
of all participation in that privilege, the free exercise of which 
affords the cnly security they can possess for the protection of their 
liberties and property. 

The fourth and last complaint of your petitioners is the length 
of the duration of parliament. Your honorable house knows, that 
by the ancient laws and statutes of this kingdom frequent parlia- - 
ments ought to be held; and that the wxth of William and Mary, 
c. 2. (since repealed) speaking while the spirit of the revolution 
was yet warm, declared, that “ frequent and new parliaments tend 
very much to the happy union and good agreement between king 
and people ;” and enacted, that no parliament should last longer 
than three years. Your petitioners, without presuming to add to 
su.h an authority by any observations: of their own, humbly pray 
that parliaments may not be continued for seven years. 

Your petitioners have thus laid before you the specific grounds 
of complaint, from which they conceive every evil in the repre- 
sentation to spring, and on which they think every abuse and in- 
convenience is founded. : 

What those abuses are, and how great that inconvenience is, it 
becomes your petitioners to state, as the best means of justifying 
their present application to your honorable house. 


NO. XV. Pam. VOL. VIIL. 5 
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Your petitioners then affirm, that from the combined operation 
of the defects they have pointed out, arise those scenes of confu- 
sion, litigation, and expence, which so disgrace the name, and 
that extensive system of private patronage which is so repugnant 
to the spirit of free representation. 

Your petitioners entreat of your honorable house to consider 
the manner in which elections are conducted, and to reflect upon 
the extreme inconvenience to which electors are exposed, and the 
intolerable expence to which candidates are subjected. 

Your honorable house knows that tumults, disorders, outrages, 
and perjury, are too often the dreadful attendants on contested 
elections as at this time carried on. 

Your honorable house knows that polls are only taken in one 
fixed place for each county, city, and borough, whether the num- 
ber of voters be ten or ten thousand, and whether they be resident 
or dispersed over England. 

Your honorable house knows that polls, however few the elec- 
tors, may by law be continued for fifteen days, and even then.be 
subjected to a scrutiny. 

Your honorable house knows that the management and conduct 
of polls is committed to returning officers, who, from the very 
nature of the proceedings, must be invested with extensive and dis- 
cretionary powers, and who, it appears by every volume of your 
Journals, have but too often exercised those powers with the most 
gross partiality, and the most scandalous corruption. 

Of elections arranged with such little regard to the accom- 
modation of the parties, acknowledged to require such a length 
of time to complete, and trusted to the superintendance of 
such suspicious agents, your petitioners might easily draw out a 
detail of the expence. But it is unnecessary. ‘The fact is too 
notorious to require proof, that scarce an instance can be produced 
where a member has obitamed a disputed seat in parliament at a 
less cost than from two to five thousand pounds ; particular cases 
are not wanting where ten times these sums have been paid, but 
it is sufficient for your petitioners to affirm, and to be able to 
prove it if denied, that such is the expence of a contested return, 
that he who should become a candidate with even greater funds 
than the laws require him to swear to as his qualification to sit in 
your honorable house, must either relinquish his pretensions on 
the appearance of opposition, or so reduce his fortune in the con- 
test, that he could not take his seat without perjury. 

The revision of the original polls before the committees of your 
honorable house, upon appeals from the decisions of the returning 
officers, affords a fresh source of vexation and expence to all par- 
ties. Your honorable house knows, that the complicated rights 
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of voting, and the shameful practices which disgrace election pro- 
ceedings, have so loaded your table with petitions for judgment and 
redress, that one half of the usual duration of a parliament has 
scarcely been sufficient to settle who is entitled to sit for the other 
half; and it was not till within the last two months that your honor- 
able house had an opportunity of discovering, that the two gentle- 
men, who sat and voted near three years as the representatives of 
the borough of Stockbridge, had procured themselves to be elect- 
ed by the most scandalous bribery ; aud that the two gentlemen, 
who sat and voted during as long a period for the borough of 
Great Grimsby, had not been elected at all. 

In truth all the mischiefs of the present system of representation 
are ascertained by the difficulties which even the zeal and wisdom 
of your honorable house experiences in attending to the variety of 
complaints brought before you. Though vour committee sit five 
hours every day from the time of their appointment, they generally 
are unable to come to a decision in less than a fortnight, and very 
frequently are detained from thirty to forty days. ‘The Westmin- 
ster case in 1789, will even furnish your honorable house with an 
instance, where, after deliberating forty-tive days, a committee 
gravely resolved, that, “ From an attentive consideration of the 
circumstances relating to the cause, a final decision of the business 
before them could not take place in the course of the session, and 
that not improbably the whole of the parliament” (having at that 
time near two years longer to sit) “ might be consumed in a tedious 
and expensive litigation ;” and they recommended it to the peti- 
tioners to withdraw their petition, which, after a fruitless perse- 
verance of above three months, they were actually obliged to sub- 
mit to. 

Your petitioners will only upon this subject farther add, that 
the expence to each of the parties, who have been either plaintiff 
or defendant in petitions tried before your honorable house in the 
present se ssion, has, upon au average, al nounted to above one 
hundred pounds per day ; and that the <aneeeie s’ bills m one cause, 
the trial of which in point of form only lasted two days, and in 
point of fact only six hours, amounted to very near twelve ‘hundred 
pounds. And this your petitioners are ready tu prove. 

Your petitioners must now beg leave to call the attention of 
your honorable house to the greatest evil produced by these de- 
fects in the representation of which they complain, namely, the 
extent of PRIVATE PARLIAMENTARY PATRONAGE; an abuse 
which obviously tends to exclude the great mass of the people 
from any substantial influence in the election of the House of 
Commons, and which in its progress, threatens to usurp the sove- 
reignty of the country, to the equal danger of the king, Of the 
lords, and of the commons. 
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The patronage of which your petitioners complain, is of two 
kinds: Phat which arises from the unequal distribution of the 
elective franchise, and the peculiar a of voting by which cer- 
tam places return members to serve ) parliaments ; and that 
which arises from the expence suiting: ‘caetidl elections, and 
the consequent degree of power acquired by wealth. 

By these two means, a weight of parliamentary influence has 
been obtained by certain individuals, forbidden by the spirit of 
the laws, and im its consequences most dangerous to the liberties 
of the people of Great Britain. 

The operation of the first species of patronage is direct, and 
subject to positive proof. Eighty-four individuals do by their own 
immediate authority send one hundred and fifty-seven of your 
honorable members to parliament. And this your petitioners are 
ready, if the fact be disputed, to prove, and to name the members 
and the patrons. 

The second species of patronage cannot be showa with equal 
accuracy, though it is felt with equal force. 

Your petitioners are convinced, that m addition to the one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven honorable members above mentioned, one 
hundred and fifty more, making in the whole three hundred and 
seven, are returned to your honorable house, not by the collective 
voice of those whom they appear to represent, but by the recom- 
mendation of seventy powerful mdividuals, added to the eighty- 
four before mentioned, and making the total number of patrons 
altogether only one hundred and fifty-four, who return a decided 
majority of your honorable house. 

if your honorable house wiil accept as evidence the common 
report and general belief of the counties, cities, and boroughs, 
which return the members alluded to, your petitioners are ready to 
name them, and to prove the fact; or if the members m question 
can be made parties to the inquiry, your petitioners will name 
them, and be governed by the testimony which they themselves 
shall publicly give. But if neither of these proofs be thought 
consistent with the proceedings of your honorable house, then your 
petitioners can only assert their belief of the fact, which they 
hereby do in the most soleum manner, and on the most deliberate 
conviction. 

Your petitioners entreat your honorable house to believe that, 
in complaining of this species of influence, it is not their intention 
or desire to decry or to condemn that just and natural attachment 
which they,’ who are enabled by their fortune, and inclined by 
their disposition, to apply great means to honorable and benevo- 
lent ends, will always ensure to themselves. What your petitioners 
complain of is, that property, whether well or ill employed, has 
equal power; that the present system of representation gives to ita 
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degree of weight which renders it independent of character ;_ which 
enables it to excite fear as well as to procure respect, and which 
confines the choice of electors, within the ranks of opulence, be- 
cause, though it cannot make riches the sole object of their affec- 
tion and confidence, it can and does throw obstacles, almost-in- 
surmountable, in the way of every man who is not rich, and thereby 
secures to a select few the capability of becoming candidates them- 
selves, or supporting the pretensions of others. Of this your pe- 
titioners complain loudly, because they conceive it to be highly 
unjust, that while the language of the law requires from a caudi- 
date no greater estate, as a qualification, than a few hundred 
pounds per annum, the operation of the law should disqualify 
every man whose rental is not extended to thousands ; and that, 
at the same time that the legislature appears to give the electors a 
choice from amongst those w ho possess a moderate aud independent 
competence, it should virtually compel them to choose from amongst 
those who themselves abound in wealth, or are supported by the 
wealth of others. 

Your petitioners are the more alarmed at the progress of private 
patronage, because it is rapidly leading to consequences which 
menace the very existence of the constitution. 

At the commencement of every session of parliament, your 
honorable house, acting up to the laudable jealousy of your pre- 
decessors, and speaking the pure, constitutional language of a 
British House of Commons resolve, as appears by your Journals, 
“That no Peer of this realm hath any right to give his vote in the 
election of any member to serve in parliament ;” and also, “ That 
it is a high infringement upon the liberties and privileges of the 
Commons of Great Britain, for any Lord in Parliament, or any 
Lord- Lieutenant of any county, to concern themselves in the elec~ 
tions of members to serve for the Commons in Parliament.” 

Your petitioners inform your honorable house, and are ready to 
prove it at your bar, that they have the most reasonable grounds 
to suspect that no less than one hundred and fifty of your honor- 
able members owe their elections entirely to the interference of 
Peers ; and your petitioners are prepared to show by legal evi- 
dence, that forty Peers, in defiance of your resolutions, have pos- 
sessed themselves of so many burgage tenures, and obtained such 
an absolute and uncontrolled command in very many small bo- 
roughs in the kingdom, as to be enabled by their own positive au- 
thority to return eighty-one of your honorable members. 

Your petitioners will, however, urge this grievance of the in- 
terference of Peers in elections no farther, because they are satis- 
fied that it is unnecessary. Numbers of your honorable members 
must individually have known the fact, but collectively your honor- 
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able house has undoubtedly been a stranger to it. It is now 
brought before you by those who tender evidence of the truth of 
what they assert, and they conceive it would be improper in them 
to ask that by petition, which must be looked for as the certain 
result of your own honorable attachment to your own liberties and 
privileges. 

Your petitioners have thus laid before your honorable house 
what the mischiefs are which arise from the present state of the 
representation, and what they conceive to be the grounds of those 
mischiefs, and therefore pray to have removed. 

They now humbly beg leave to offer their reasons, why they are 
anxious that some remedy should be immediately applied. 

Your petitioners trust they may be allowed to state, because they 
are ready to prove, that seats in your honorable house are sought 
for at a most extravagant and increasing rate of expence. 

What can have so much augmented the ambition to sit in your 
honorable house, your petitioners do not presume accurately to 
have discovered, but the means taken by candidates to obtain, and 
by electors to bestow that honour, evidently appear to have been 
increasing in a progressive degree of fraud and corruption. Your 
petitioners are induced to make this assertion by the legislature 
having found it necessary, during the last and present reigns so 
much to swell the statute book with laws for the prevention of 
those offences. 

As far as conjecture can lead your petitioners, they must sup- 
pose, that the increasing national debt, and the consequent increase 
of influence, are the causes of the increased eagerness of individuals 
to become members of the House of Commons, and of their indif- 
ference as to the means used to gratify their speculations. To prove 
that they do not state this wantonly, or without substantial grounds, 
they humbly beg to call your attention to the following table, all 
the vouchers for which are to be found in the journals of your ho- 
norable house, or in different acts of parliament. 

It is upon this evidence of the increase of taxes, establishments 
and influence, and the increase of Jaws found necessary to repel the 
increasing attacks upon the purity and freedom of elections, that 
your petitioners conceive it high time to inquire into the premises. 

Your petitioners are confident that in what they _have stated, they 
are supported by the evidence of facts, and they trust that, in con- 
veying those facts to your honorable house, they have not been be- 
trayed into the language of reproach or disrespect. Anxious to 
preserve in its purity a constitution they love and admire, they have 
thought it their duty to lay before you, not general speculations 
deduced from theoretical opinions, but positive truths susceptible 
of direct proof, and if in the performance of this task, they have 
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been obliged to call your attention to assertions which you have not 
been accustomed to hear, and which they lament that they are com- 
pelled to make, they intreat the indulgence of your honorable 
house. 

Your petitioners will only further trespass upon your time, 
while they recapitulate the objects of their prayer which are, 

That your honourable House will be pleased to take such mea- 
sures, as to your wisdom may seem meet, to remove the evils ari- 
sing from the unequal manner in which the different parts of the 
kingdom are admitted to participate in the representation. 

‘To correct the partial distribution of the elective franchise, which 
commits the choice of representatives to select bodies of men 
of such limited numbers as renders them an easy prey to the 
artful, or a ready purchase to the wealthy. 

To regulate the right of voting upon an uniform and equitable 
principle. 

And finally to shorten the duration of parliaments and by re- 
moving the causes of that confusion, litigation and expence, with 
which they are at this day conducted, to render frequent and new 
elections, what our ancestors at the revolution asserted them to be, 
the means of a happy union and good agreement between the king 
and people. 

And your petitioners shall ever pray. 


i 


Note (F.) 


It has been asserted by Mr. Colquhoun (in his Treatise on the 
Wealth, Power, and Resources of the British Empire) that we are 
not poorer on account of our national debt, because it is owing 
amongst ourselves !— Whatever sum of money” (he observes) 
‘€ is due by one member to another of the same family, canngt add 
* or take from the quantity of property possessed by the whole fa- 
mily. ‘The same reasoning applies to the nation, since whatever 
is owing by the community at large to a part of the same com- 
munity, cannot in any degree increase or diminish the national 
capital.”—As I know no better mode of illustrating such matters 
than by descending into the economy of private life, | am ready to 
abide by Mr. Colquhoun’s proposed test. Let us suppose, for ex- 
ample, that an individual had mortgaged his estate to his own 
brother for £20,000. Could we say, that this family was as opu- 
lent, as it would have been, had the estate remained unincumbered ? 
Certainly not. The mortgager is poorer by 20,000, while the 
mortgagee is not a pound the richer, as his money would have still 
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able house has undoubtedly been a stranger to it. It is now 
brought before you by those who tender evidence of the truth of 
what they assert, and they conceive it would be improper in them 
to ask that by petition, which must be looked for as the certain 
result of your own honorable attachment to your own liberties and 
privileges. 

Your petitioners have thus laid before your honorable house 
what the mischiefs are which arise from the present state of the 
representation, and what they conceive to be the grounds of those 
mischiefs, and therefore pray to have removed. 

They now humbly beg leave to offer their reasons, why they are 
anxious that some remedy should be immediately applied. 

Your petitioners trust they may be allowed to state, because they 
are ready to prove, that seats in your honorable house are sought 
for at a most extravagant and increasing rate of expence. 

What can have so much augmented the ambition to sit in your 
honorable house, your petitioners do not presume accurately to 
have discovered, but the means taken by candidates to obtain, and 
by electors to bestow that honour, evidently appear to have been 
increasing in a progressive degree of fraud and corruption. Your 
petitioners are induced to make this assertion by the legislature 
having found it necessary, during the last and present reigns so 
much to swell the statute bovk with laws for the prevention of 
those offences. 

As far as conjecture can lead your petitioners, they must sup- 
pose, that the increasing national debt, and the consequent increase 
of influence, are the causes of the increased eagerness of individuals 
to become members of the House of Commons, and of their indif- 
ference as to the means used to gratify their speculations. To prove 
that they do not state this wantonly, or without substantial grounds, 
they humbly beg to call your attention to the following table, all 
the vouchers for which are to be found in the journals of your ho- 
norable house, or in different acts of parliament. 

It is upon this evidence of the increase of taxes, establishments 
and influence, and the increase of Jaws found necessary to repel the 
increasing attacks upon the purity and freedom of elections, that 
your petitioners conceive it high time to inquire into the premises. 

Your petitioners are confident that in what they have stated, they 
are supported by the evidence of facts, and they trust that, in con- 
veying those facts to your honorable house, they have not been be- 
trayed into the language of reproach or disrespect. Anxious to 
preserve in its purity a constitution they love and admire, they have 
thought it their duty to lay before you, not general speculations 
deduced from theoretical opinions, but positive truths susceptible 
of direct proof, and if in the performance of this task, they have 
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been obliged to call your attention to assertions which you have not 
been accustomed to hear, and which they lament that they are com- 
pelled to make, they intreat the indulgence of your honorable 
house. 

Your petitioners will only further trespass upon your time, 
while they recapitulate the objects of their prayer which are, 

That your honourable House will be pleased to take such mea- 
sures, as to your wisdom may seem meet, to remove the evils. ari- 
sing from the unequal manner in which the different parts of the 
kingdom are admitted to participate in the representation. 

To correct the partial distribution of the elective franchise, which 
commits the choice of representatives to select bodies of men 
of such limited numbers as renders them an easy prey to the 
artful, or a ready purchase to the wealthy. 

To regulate the right of voting upon an uniform and equitable 
principle. 

And finally to shorten the duration of parliaments and by re- 
moving the causes of that confusion, litigation and expence, with 
which they are at this day conducted, to render frequent and new 
elections, what our ancestors at the revolution asserted them to be, 
the means of a happy union and good agreement between the king 
and people. 

And your petitioners shall ever pray. 





Note (F.) 


It has been asserted by Mr. Colquhoun (in his Treatise on the 
Wealth, Power, and Resources of the British Empire) that we are 
not poorer on account of our national debt, because it is owing 
amongst ourselves !—“ Whatever sum of money” (he observes) 
‘€ is due by one member to another of the same family, canngt add 
or take from the quantity of property possessed by the whole fa- 
mily. ‘The same reasoning applies to the nation, since whatever 
is owing by the community at large to a part of the same com- 
munity, cannot in any degree increase or diminish the national 
capital.” —As I know no better mode of illustrating such matters 
than by descending into the economy of private life, | am ready to 
abide by Mr. Colquhoun’s proposed test. Let us suppose, for ex- 
ample, that an individual had mortgaged his estate to his own 
brother for 20,000. Could we say, that this family was as opu- 
lent, as it would have been, had the ‘estate remained unincumbered ? 
Certainly not. The mortgager is poorer by €20,000, while the 
mortgagee is not a pound the richer, as his money would have still 
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existed, independent of the mortgage, though in some other shape. 
It might have been lent out to strangers, or locked up in the funds, 
or employed as commercial or agricultural capital. _It is the same 
with the national debt, which 1s just so much principal sunk, and lost 
to ourselves and our posterity for ever—But to put the subject 
in another light, Jet me ask Mr. Colquhoun, the cause of the dis- 
tresses so universally felt at this moment throughout the country, and 
whether an annual reduction of thirty or forty mnllions in theamount 
Of taxation, would not relieve these calamities, and make the nation 
richer? See Hume's essay on public credit, and Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations. 

Next to the delusion entertained by some on the subject of the 
Natitonat Dest, is the anticipated operation of the Sin KING 
Funp in extinguishing it. Whether a Mortgager chooses to dis- 
charge annually a certain portion of the incumbrance on his estate, 
or to put out the same sum at compound interest every year, until 
it shall have equalled the amount of the whole mortgage money, 
will make no difference either in the amount of the sum paid, or in 
the time necessury for paying it! What then is the advantage of a 
Sinking Fund? hi the opinion of ministers no doubt it is the facility 
which it affords them for borrowmg, whenever the expenditure ex- 
ceeds the income of the country. ‘lo me, however, it seems that 
this has been one of the main causes of ministerial extravagance, 
and of that rage for war which has unhappily taken possession of 
the country. Had it been necessary at ail times to raise the money 
demanded for war within the year, both ministers and the people 
would have shewn on many occasions a greater anxiety to cultivate 
peace. 
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ON THE 


PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


"W uz events so momentous to the welfare of Europe ; 
while scenes, that excel all the imagination of an Asiatic 
ever painted to our minds, were passing daily before our 
sight, we might find excuses for not paying a minute at- 
tention to the wants of our domestic and internal pelicy. 
But now that all these stimulating scenes have passed— 
now that legitimate authority has been every where 
restored, and. that on the wide surface of the earth 
no trace is left of all those convulsions which once 
seemed to threaten destruction to civilization and liberty, 
we should indeed be inexcusable, if, after having, with so 
much anxiety and perseverance, been intent on the inter- 
ests ofthe world, we did not pay a little attention to the 
few dark spots of our own internal government. For 
though, without doubt, England is the nation the most 
fortunate in its domestic government ; though, owing to 
the wisdom and continued perseverance of our ancestors in 
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the cause of liberty, we may boast of a constitution per- 
haps as nearly approaching to perfection, as human powers 
allow ; still we must not wonder, that some things have 
been left by our ancestors to their posterity, which either 
through the want of time, of sufficient light upon the sub- 
ject, or through the pressure of greater matter, they were 
unable to perform. Nor should this prove to us a cause 
of complaint ; for indeed has not this gradual, though con- 
tinual course towards the reformation of the first sketch of 
our constitution, formed the great and only cause of the 
permanence of our rights, by the security it afforded 
against the workings of impatient, though honorable feel- 
ings, against the fixing as corner-stones in our constitution, 
rotten principles of action ? but chiefly by its impeding the 
overbearing flood of hasty reformation from sweeping with it 
in its course, all the good that was united even with the bad? 

Following the same course, it is now the time to look to 
our laws, which though they may not appear to some im- 
mediately to concern the welfare of our constitution, . still 
have the most intimate concern therein; for so closely 
linked are private and public good, that we much doubt 
the possibility of drawing the separating line. It is mot, 
however, our intention, to enter into the whole of -this 
subject at once, but to confine ourselves, for the present; 
to the examination of the relative proportion of -punish- 
ment and guilt, in those cases where death is ordained by 
our criminal code. A subject which every one, whovis in 
the habit of reading our daily papers, must perceive re- 
quires strong attention and gradual reform. ‘The molti- 
plicity of crimes, the great number of those yearly con- 
demned to death, the great number of cases in which both 
judges and jury are obliged to use modifying powers, -cer- 
tainly point -out the existence of some radical error in the 
very foundation of our criminal laws. 
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In the last century, the relation of punishment and 
crime drew the attention of many : many authors have 
written upon it, and some princes have put in execu- 
tion the ideas of philosophers. Italy, the nation which 
has set the example, almost in every pursuit, either 
of good or bad, was in this also the first nation 
whose philosophers entered this career, and whose princes 
showed the example of availing themselves of the light 
thrown upon the subject. Beccaria, whatever might be 
the harshness of his disposition in private life, has rendered 
the public a great service by his attempts to introduce a 
milder spirit in the hearts of the administrators of justice— 
and Leopold of Tuscany, though some may complain of 
his frivolity, and others of his weakness; had first the 
merit of forming a code upon the principles of this philoso- 
pher. In every country, the work of the Roman sage 
was read ; in every country it was translated and purchased ; 
but it was not in every country that his principles were: 
adopted, or even noticed in the manner becoming a subject 
of a nature so important. Following the example of Tus- 
cany, Russia under Elizabeth and Catherine was the only 
great nation that amended its code according to this just 
though mercy-breathing system. Thus that nation, which 
every rival stigmatised with the name of barbarian, had 
first the glory of adding to her other glorious wreaths the 
more honorable civic crown of reforming her code accord- 
ing to a system that does honor to the feeling heart. The 
French sages, though perhaps it was owing to them that 
Russia adopted the system, in their own country were con- 
tent with examining, criticizing, and commenting on it, 
and never, during the whole of that sanguinary revolution, 
when stretching forth hands imbrued in the blood of their 
innocent countrymen, they talked of reason, philanthropy, 
and universal love, never was a single voice raised to pro- 
pose a system of penal laws, the spirit of which was true 
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love of the human race. No; they wore the mask of 
friendship and love, that unsuspected they might present 
the cup of poison, or point the knife of the assassin ; there 
was no hatred'on their lips, as there was no love in their 
hearts. In this country the subject has been brought 
before the public by a lover of his country, (Sir Samuel 
Romilly ; ) the public have listened, and only wait till the 
whole of the facts, and till the reasoning of both parties 
be fully developed, ere they determine which side they will 
sanction with their authority. The subject, till now, has 
not found the minds of our countrymen sufficiently at rest 
to take it up: accustomed to the intoxicating draughts of 
war attended with victory, they could not immediately 
descend from the highly elevated car, whence they viewed 
our armies victorious on land, our navies floating trium- 
phant by the wrecks of their world-oppressing rivals, to 
the more humble, though equally useful, scenes of helping 
individual humanity. To prove, however, the justice and ne- 
cessity of such a reform as this proposed, it is only required 
that we consider the subject coolly. Let us weigh it in 
every scale, and in every way we shall find the necessity of 
reform is pressing. 

When man voluntarily joined himself with man, 
whether it was that he was tired of a life in which every 
moment was a moment of anxiety and fear, or that he 
was originally ordained by nature, to be an aggregating 
animal, none have denied, but that there were some stipu- 
lations, which, though neither exposed in writing, nor ex- 
pressed by word of mouth, were supposed to have tacitly 
been formed—one of which must undoubtedly have been, 
that he should not be exposed to insult or offence from 
others—but in doing this, did he yield his life to be played 
with by the erring breath of every petty Lycurgus or 
Solon, who might with power in his hand lay down the 
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rule—No, there were supposed stipulations: the punish- 
ment was supposed equal to the offence—hence that law 
which we find so universal in practice amongst those 
nations, which have not had the better sense of a commu- 
nity perverted by the wisdom of a cruel legislator like the 
Athenian Draco, or the Spartan Lycurgus—the lex talionis. 

It is a matter of surprise, that the enlightened Greeks, 
who in speculative doctrines and in refined theories, have 
perhaps never been excelled, should submissively have 
bowed to their sanguinary laws, and should not have 
advanced any doubts with regard to the right of inflicting 
death. Even Plato in his treatise de Legibus can, without 
at all entering into the question of right and wrong, con- 
tent himself by giving, as reasons for putting those whom 
he calls incurables, to death—first, that as a scarecrow they 
may be useful in deterring others; secondly, because by 
this means we clear the city of wicked men. How is it possi- 
ble that Plato, one, whose name itself might be used as syno- 
nymous with wisdom, should write such reasons as this, 
and not perceive, that whatever might be the pretended 
use, still the justice was not proved by it. How could he 
speak on the subject of the punishment of death, and not in- 
quire into the origin of the right. For to us it seems one of 
those questions, which would most naturally arise in the mind 
of every man. And the only manner in which we can 
explain its never having been started by the ancient sages, 
is by the knowledge of how perhaps unwilling, certainly 
how sluggish we are, in the discussion of those points 
which we find received by all, and by the knowledge of 
the reluctance in going over ground that has not yet been 
trod by others. We believe, Beccaria was the first who 
started the question, where resides the right of inflicting 
that death which is so constantly used without hesitation, 
by our judges, our jury, by individuals and nations? He, 
in that excellent work, Dei Delitti e Delle Pene, has 
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clearly, and in few words expressed his opinion on the 
right of death; an opinion in which we cordially agree, 
and which as we cannot better express than in his own 
words, we will extract. 

** What can be the right which men have assumed to 
themselves of killing their equals? certainly not that 
which results from the sovereignty and the laws—these are 
but a sum of minute portions of the private liberty of each 
one—they represent the general, which is an aggregate of 
individual wills. Now in this small sacrifice of the liberty 
of each one, can there be that of the greatest of blessings, 
life ? And if it were so, how agrees this principle with the 
common one, that man is not master of killing himself— 
which power he certainly should have, if he could either 
yield it to another or to society in general.” Becc. dei 
Delitt. &c. sect. xvi. 

We believe all will agree with the above quoted, in 
condemning the suicide ; for whatever may be the dispute 
with regard to the courage possessed by the man, who 
makes away with himself, all must agree, that our being 
here originating from God, it is not allowable to take into 
our own hands our own dismissal. All nations in their 
laws have condemned the suicide, and whatever might be 
the doctrines of a Cato, or other stoic, antiquity itself 
generally condemned them. Agreeing in this point, we 
would ask, wherein is the difference, whether Brutus kills 
himself, or consigns the sword to a slave? he is still a sui- 
cide. If then Brutus tould not give to the slave a 
power of life and death over himself, does not this reason- 
ing hold if he were to attempt giving it to two, and if to 
two to many, or finally to a nation? Some will, however, 
argue, that his giving his life brings to himself here no 
benefit, whereas in. the instance of society’s requiring his 
life, amongst the other pledges of its safety, he gains indi- 
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vidual security. If this is the reasoning we are to follow, 
which is indeed the argument adduced by Montesquieu 
and Rousseau—then why, the suicide will argue, why am 
not I allowed to barter my life for peace, which I believe 
dwells in the grave? And what can we answer, if manis 
allowed to barter life for peace with society? For if wrong 
in one case, it must be also wrong in the other. Then this 
right could certainly never have place since none could 
ever yield it. 

But even allowing tothe opponents of the alteration of 
our code, that the right of life and death is inherent in so- 
ciety, do our laws require no amendment? is it right to 
inflict death as do our laws for every petty offence ? What 
hurt can one man inflict upon another, except murder, 
that can in justice require he should receive the most dread- 
ful punishment man has in his power to ordain? 

He who has read the annals of America, he who has 
heard the accounts of travellers and voyagers amongst 
savage nations, must be astonished to find savages in this 
so superior in mercy and illumination to European nations. 
For who ever heard of an American being put to an igno- 
minious death for stealing a day’s subsistence? Who ever 
heard of an American, as a judge sitting in all the dignity the 
appointment of a people could give, condemn in cold blood 
the father of a family to death, for having felt the silent 
grief of his wife and the tears of his children around 
him, the dimned lustre of whose eyes would move 
the hardest heart, that had seen how once they were wont 
smiling with joy to play around upon nature. Yet such 
things have been heard of here where they boast of an 
Howard, of generosity, nay more, humanity. Is it fit that 
for crimes, which merely abridge the comforts of those 
around them, that men should be condemned to death ? 
But what do we say comforts, what comforts are often 
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abridged ? sometimes for stealing what none would feel the 
want of, what many would not know they had lost, is con- 
demnation passed. 

No one will deny that punishment is necessary, but is it 
necessary that the punishment should breathe a spirit worse 
than the crime itself? Is it necessary that society should 
have murder on murder arranged in formidable array 
against it, for the smaller crimes of individuals of robbery 
and swindling? Let us consider the proportion of the pu- 
nishment to the guilt, before we inflict the sentence. Act- 
ing as Christians, let us consider how great is our crime, 
if as the English law directs, we send men unshrived by 
repentance of their sins into another world in despair. For 
how must these criminals think of their crimes? If man, they 
will say, if man, weak, frail, and mortal as he is, punishes with 
the greatest severity he can inflict, these crimes; if man, sinful 
man, acts thus, they will say, how will God, who knows not 
human weakness, who is justice itself, how will he look upon 
our sins? They will step from this world into the next des- 
pairing and cursing their fellow-creatures, and we, if ma- 
turely we reflected on the subject, should have thoughts, 
which like corroding poison would work upon our peace, 
of having sent them for an eternity, for an eternity of pain 
into the deep, unconsumed, unconsuming abyss of fire. 
Even leaving out all religious views does it not strike us as 
out of all proportion? For having deprived another of a 
small sum we tear one from the bosom of his family for 
ever; we tear him from his wife, his children, we cast an 
unredeemable stain upon him, nay upon his innocent fami- 
ly, which if more mercy had been shown, he might have 
lived to wash away by tears and by deeds; but we rend 
him from all, consign his family, his posterity to ignominy, 
to shame, to want. 

Not only are all the punishments awarded by the letter 
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of the law, coming under the title of crown pleas, excessive, 
but even if we compare them with those awarded in civil 
cases, where, according to the arbitrary division of lawyers, 
the injury only affects individuals, we shall find them not 
only unjust but even ridiculous. To thieve from the per- 
son a few shillings is a crime, which by our laws nothing 
can-expiate but the death of the guilty. Yet to set fire 
to a field of ripe corn is but a misdemeanour entailing some 
‘petty punishment. According to the statutes 9 George I. 
c. 22.31 George II. ¢. 42. found in the 18th century, it 
is capital either to break down the mound of a fishpond 
so that the fish escape, or to cut down a cherry tree, while 
ifsome greater knave detains the property of the starving 
widow, or naked orphan, nothing but restitution can be 
enforced. Can this be justice, can this be equity ? What- 
ever may be pretended by some that the difference in 
frequency may require a different punishment, we hope 
all will agree with usin the negative. Amongst. those 
however who maintain this doctrine of the frequency of 
a crime being a warrant for more severe punishment, even 
death, is Sir Mat. Hales, whom Blackstone denominates the 
great and good. He writes, “ when offences grow enormous, 
frequent and dangerous to akingdom, or its inhabitants, 
severe punishment and even death itself is necessary to be 
annexed to laws, in many cases by the prudence of legisla- 
tors.” But can the injustice of one allow or render fit the 
injustice of another? We remember hearing a master once 
say to his scholar, who brought as an excuse for a fault, the 
example of another—if he hung would you hang too—so, 
though men may have committed an enormous crime, are we 
to be allowed the commission of another, and because many 
chuse to commit a small crime, are we to be allowed to 
punish a small crime with death? This was the legislation 
of Draco. Sir Mat. Hales might be a great and good 
man, but certainly upon this subject he could neither have 
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reflected thoroughly or felt humanely. Even Blackstone, 
a man who perhaps has written the most clear and certainly 
a most beautiful exposition of a difficult subject, who in 
all things, whether simple or intricate, has shown judgment 
and learning, seems, in spite of his great veneration for so 
high an authority, to lean to the opinion of the injustice of 
this passage. 

On an occasion like this, there is neither time, nor would 
it be allowable, to occupy too much space on the minuter 
parts of the subject ; or else, if we chose to go into a minute 
examination of the relative proportions of crime and punish- 
ment in our crown pleas, we should find not one or two more 
instances like those here named, but should be astonished at 
every step by the visible injustice of our penal laws. But 
what need of more, for do we not see by what is above stated 
that depriving a cherry-tree and a man of life, are liable to 
the same punishment ? 

But as justice has got very little to do in this world, 
and as that fable of Astrza flying to heaven, is we fear but 
too true, we must also show not only the injustice, but also 
the impolicy cf retaining, and the expediency of changing 
these laws. 

To judge of the fitness of a punishment we should ex- 
amine whether it fulfilsall the uses intended in its adop- 
tion. ‘The cause of our using punishment, says Blackstone, 
is as a precaution against future crimes, and this, punish- 
ment does in three ways, Ist, by amending the individual, 
2dly, by deterring others from the commission of the same 
crime, and 3dly, by depriving the offender of the means of 
future mischief. 

Examining the punishment of death, by the test of these 
uses, what is the result? Can we pretend that it improves 
the man? The question seems ridiculous, without some will 
pretend, that death improves the man, because from the 
form whose every motion, gesture, glance of the eye, seem to 
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breathe a divinity, we change him into a corpse ; the sparkling 
lustre of whose eye is gone, the graceful motion of whose 
limbs is changed into rigidity, and which at last gradually 
becomes fit but for the food of worms. In what other 
view can they pretend it improves man? for they cannot 
suppose they improve his morals by hanging him. But if a 
different course had been followed, then we might have 
hoped to see the man improved, his heart might have opened 
to nobler sentiments, his mind might have been rendered 
capable of feeling the value of virtue, nay more, its beauty. 
Does it deter others from the commission of crimes, for 
which they see it inflicted? Let us consult the criminal 
records of every country, and every page will show us its 
insufficiency, every line will contradict those who maintain 
that by the dread of death, men are hindered from pursuing 
the path that leads to crime. This punishment not only 
does not render less frequent the crimes of robbery, and 
torgery, for which it is so wantonly ordained, but if it 
were not for the palliative, which we have been forced to 
adopt, of showing more leniency to mere robbers, whose 
life has been spared, would render frequent the worst of 
crimes, murder. For in Italy, where formerly no difference 
in punishment was established between the robber and mur- 
derer, every highwayman with the purse took also the life of 
his victim that he might thus ensure his safety. But in China, 
where robbers are whipped and murderers cut to pieces, mur- 
ders are seldom heard of. That the dread of death does not 
even deter men fromthe commission even of the smaller 
crimes, have we not every day demonstrated to us ? Does not 
every day bring to our newspapers an increase of crimes ? It 
has been found that the numbers of executions every year 
increase: and what is the cause of this, if not that the populace 
of great towns are become now so accustomed to the sight 
of death that they attend the execution of a felon, as a farce 
at which they laugh or applaud, just as he may show more 
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cowardice or courage? This alone issufficient to show the im- 
policy of inflicting the highest punishment on smaller crimes, 
for the frequent repetition of it renders the mind callous to 
fear. Need we wonder that when we daily see so many go 
with a firm tread and an unchanging eye to execution, that 
man should lose all fear of it? Man, we think, does not 
naturally fear’ death,—having the certainty of death always 
before his eyes; seeing his friends, his relatives, drop one 
after another into the grave; forgetting, neglecting, nay, 
laughing at every religious feeling, as man in these cases 
generally does, he grows gradually accustomed to the 
thoughts of death, at last divests it of all its terrors; 
and hence alone will not fear to increase the chance one in 
a hundred of his dying within a certain time, by stealing, 
to gain some important end. What serves to preach to men 
like this on eternity? they have no religious feeling, and 
they are not capable of imagining any other state than the 
present for the future. Conscious that eternity has already 
begun its reign, that they are under the wings of that mon- 
ster, whose extremities are hid in the interminable abyss of 
night, capable. from the degradation of their minds, of 
imagining no different state from the present, they will not 
grieve to part from their friends, for they must know, that 
the few years they may survive, will be but as the passing 
of a cloud before the firmament, and that when it has flitted 
from their gaze, their friends, if friends they can have, will 
be joined to them for an immortality. 

Besides, it is not the intenseness of punishment that most 
influences our mind; it is the continued impression that 
fixes itself most indelibly on our thoughts. The dreadful 
but passing spectacle of death, has little effect upon our 
ideas : its greatness does not make up for the ease with 
which we accustom ourselves to dismiss all painful sensations 
from our memery. Besides, such is the nature of man, 
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that he is capable for a short time of resisting pain to an 

astonishing degree, whatever be its intenseness, so that the 

people around have little idea what he suffers. For 

man can wind himself up so as to suffer death as he would 

the amputation of a finger. We have seen three boys, 

none of whom wereabove 18, walk with a foot so firm and 

countenance so little changed to death, that we asked our- 

selves, is this the dread of all? And upon turning round 

it was not horror, it was not disgust, it was either indiffe- 
rence or compassion that we saw depicted on every face. 
Indeed we make no doubt that the ennui, the repining at 
imprisonment in a solitary cell, prove torture more exquisite 
than all the deaths invented by a Dionysius, a Perillus, a 
Domitian, or a Nero. Moreover, there is another point of 
view, under which we must examine the effect of this spec- 
tacle upon the gazer. He passes, sees an execution, asks 
the question natural upon such an occasion, why does he 
hang? He stole some goods. But do they hang him for 
that alone? No; there were some aggravating circum- 
stances. What does he argue from this conversation with 
his neighbour ?—that it is not for stealing this man was 
hung—but for what he neither knows nor is likely to know. 
And by this means the punishment is without avail, as the 
cause cannot be avoided, being unknown, and as the com- 
parative value of the object gained by the crime and life 
cannot be impressed upon the mob. For such is the pre- 
sent state of our laws, that all are ashamed to put them in 
execution ; and unless the jurors see some circumstances 
which render the crime of a more deadly hue, they gene- 
rally return their verdicts in such a manner, that the pain is 
cominuted; and thoughthey even chose to inflict the highest 
punishment, still the circumstances that induced them so to 
do, not being mentioned in the registry, it is impossible for 
others to know, what they are to avoid in order to avoid 
the penalty of death. 
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The impolicy of this profuse ordinance of death may also 
be shown in another way; for if we examine it fully, we 
shall find that it forms actually a nursery of vice; for at 
present none will load themselves with the blood of men, 
who have been guilty of a small theft; and as there is no 
other punishment decreed, the guilty escape with impunity 
and are encouraged in vice. We are not mentioning a cir- 
cumstance that is a refined consequence of minute reason- 
ing; it is one we are sure, that must have occurred to all: 
for who has not seen masters, upon the discovery of a theft 
by a servant, decline bringing him to justice and merely dis- 
miss him, because the consequence would be death, if he 
delivered him to what is called justice ; while he would not 
hesitate delivering him up to the laws, if they breathed a 
more merciful spirit; for then he would know that the 
vice of the individual meeting its. punishment ere he was 
hardened in guilt, might recall him to: paths of virtue. 
Nor do these considerations influence the masters alone ; it 
influences all, through whose hands the guilty has to pass 
in his course to justice. Wecannot resist here the tempta- 
tion of quoting the words of Sir Samuel Romilly, upon 
this point of the subject, where after stating that during the 
seven years preceding 1809, 1872 persons were committed 
to Newgate for privately stealing, he says, 

“‘ In how many instances such crimes have been commit- 
ted, and the persons robbed have not proceeded so far 
against the offenders as to have them committed to prison : 
how many of the 1872 thus committed were discharged be- 
cause those who had suffered by their crimes would not appear 
to give evidence upon their trial: inhow many cases, the 
witnesses who did appear, withheld the evidence that they 
could have given: and how numerous were the instances, 
in which juries found a compassionate verdict in direct con- 
tradiction to the plain facts clearly established before them, 
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we do not know; but that these evils must all have existed 
to a considerable degree, no man can doubt.” p. xi. 

But some will say that it appears these laws are obsolete; 
that judges, jury, all agree in not fulfilling them ; that only 
one in eight are executed of all those condemned; and 
only one condemned in 1872. Granted; but why leave 
to the discretion of men, what every free nation requires 
should be exactly fixed; why set traps, that we may let 
down upon the unwary, or hold firm according as it may 
suit the prejudice of some or the advantage of others? 
Besides, has not this uncertainty a tendency to render crimes 
more frequent? Are not men apt to count uncertain fu- 
ture punishment as none? And does it not call for speedy 
attention, when we find that our juries are continually per- 
juring themselves in the cause of humanity? Does it not 
require some attention, when we hear our judges preaching 
the doctrines of perjury to the jury in the hearing of the 
multitude around them? Has not this a tendency to sub- 
vert morality, and to introduce the worst of vices ; a playing 
with the most sacred of oaths, that taken in behalf of jus- 
tice? That we may not be supposed to exaggerate, we 
again willingly quote from Sir Samuel Romilly the two 
following paragraphs, showing how much jurors are’ accus- 
tomed to give verdicts inconsistent with the evidence ad- 
duced, which is breaking their oath in the most material 
point. 

“* Some of the cases which occurred about this time are 
of such a kind that it is difficult to imagine by what casuis- 
try the jury could have been reconciled to such a verdict : 
it may be proper to mention a few of them. Eliz. Hobbs 
was tried in September, 1732, for stealing in a dwelling- 
house one broad piece, two guineas, two half guineas, and 
44, shillings in money : she confessed the fact, and the jury 
found her guilty ; but found that the money stolen was only 
thrity-nine shillings. Mary Bradley, in May, 1732, was 
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indicted for stealing in a dwelling-house lace which she 
had offered to sell for twelve guineas, and for which she 
refused to take eight: the jury, however, who found hes 
guilty, found the lace to be worth no more than thirty-nine 
shillings. William Sherrington, in October, 1732, was 
indicted for stealing privately in a shop, which he had. ac- 
tually sold for 1/, 5s. and the jury found they were only 
worth 4s. 10d. 

“* In the case of Michael Allom, indicted in February, 
1733, for privately stealing in a shop forty-three dozen 
pair of stockings, value 3/. 10s. it was proved that the pri- 
soner had sold them, for a guinea and a half, to a witness 
who was produced on the trial; and yet the jury found 
him guilty of stealing what was only of the value of 4s. 10d. 
In another case, that of George Dawson and Joe Nitch, 
also indicted in February, 1733, it appeared that the two 
prisoners, in company together, at the same time, stole the 
same goods privately in a shop; and the jury found one 
guilty to the amount of 4s. 10d., and the other to: the 
amount of 5d.; that is, that the same goods were at one 
and the same moment of different values. This monstrous 
proceeding is accounted for by finding that Dawson; who 
was capitally convicted, had been tried at the same sessions 
for a similar offence, and had been convicted of stealing to 
the amount of 4s, 10d. The jury seem to have thought 
that, having had the benefit of their indulgence once, he 
was not entitled to it a second time; or, in other words, 
that having once had a pardon at their hands, he had mo 
farther claim upon their mercy.” p. 67. 

We in these cases see oaths violated, laws evaded, the 
several duties of judges and juries neglected, and the juries 
usurping the place of the letter of the law, and decreeing 
indeed what punishment they think fit in lieu of the death 
of the offender, by English law ordained. 

The third use of punishment may certainly be fulfilled 
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by death: it certainly deprives the offender of the means 
of future mischief. But what should we say of the watch- 
maker, who, because a watch should gain upon time, cast 
it on the pavement, where it is broken to fragments? 
Yet this is the conduct those defend, who, because death 
fulfils this last intention of punishment, advise the retaining 
of capital inflictions. 

The impolicy of the punishment must be evident from 
what has been said above, for not only have we found that 
it does not hinder the commission of the smaller crimes, 
but even that it has a tendency to corrupt the people, by 
rendering them neglectful of their oaths, and to render fre- 
quent the more horrible crime of murder. For when the 
same punishment is awarded to many crimes, human nature 
is such, that when once it has thrown off religious fear and 
moral restraint, it will always seek to gain the most at the 
same price, and will hence try to gain security as well as 
the purse, when the punishment threatened is equal for 
murder and robbery. 

The very impolicy of retaining, shows the expediency of 
altering them. For justice is always expedient, and what- 
ever may be the doctrines of some that in the government 
and policy of nations justice may be set aside, still these are 
but the visions of near-sighted men, who look but to the 
apparent immediate advantage, and see not the train of evils 
that follows the violation of justice. To those who main- 
tain the contrary doctrine, we would point out the inhabi- 
tant of St. Helena, who once held the destinies of Europe, 
apparently in his hand, but lost them by his want of faith 
and political justice—when sacrificing all to his power, 
when treading upon all that binds man tovirtue in his career, 
he did not think that those steps would prove at last the 
stumbling blocks in his way. And is there any difference 
in external and internal politics ?—No ; justice is the surest 
and most glorious path for all to tread in, and no less be- 
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comes a king in the triumphal car of victory, than on the 
bench of justice. If it is our wish to make vice shrink and 
virtue flourish, let us show we pay some attention to ho- 
nesty ; let us not punish various degrees of vice with equal 
infliction,—let us appreciate what little virtue there is even 
in the wretch amenable to our laws. 

If reasoning has no power over our minds, let us at least 
be guided by experience; and has not the experience of 
ages shown us the insufficiency of capital punishments? 
does not the catalogue of crimes consist in an incessant 
repetition of ditto’s, in spite of the penalty of death being 
affixed to all? Does not Asia, Europe, Africa, America, 
every people, every nation, hay every village of this sublu- 
nary world, demonstrate the insufficiency of this punish- 
ment? And does not the continued success—this changing 
of the laws has met with in every country, demonstrate its 
expediency? Let us look upon the effect in the Roman 
state. What parts of their history are most stained with 
iniquity, and what period is most pure from vice? Was 
it under the kings or Emperors,—under the Decemviri or 
Trivmviri? Under the kings they were a nest of thieves; 
under the emperors an universal brothel—under the Decem- 
viri they were unjust and blood-thirsty; and under the 
Triumviri, a laurelled set of butchers. It was between the 
expulsion of the Decemviri and the tyranny of the Tri- 
umviri, that virtue, honor, and probity reigned; it was 
. during this time, that a Scipio, a Laslius, and two Cato’s 
arose: it was during this time that capital punishments did 
not exist. It was under Sylla, that the first step was made 
towards capital punishments by the law of exile prohibiting 
fire and water; and it was under him that corruption 
made the first strides amongst the people. We do not 
pretend to give this as the only cause; by such an absur- 
dity we should expose ourselves deservedly to the ridicule 
of our adversaries: but we certainly maintain that it was 
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not one of the most insignificant of those that hastened the 
depravation of the morals of that once glorious Rome. Do 
we find that those who have seen Russia in its present state, 
discern more vice, more robberies, more murders now 
than before the time of Elizabeth? Do they not on the 
contrary find more virtue, more corrected vice? But if 
we wish to have a more clear and satisfactory proof of its 
sufficiency, let us look to Tuscany. We shall there find 
that the criminal records bear witness to the truth of the 
assertion, that lenity is the best corrector of vice; every 
one must have heard of the effect—the greater crimes al- 
most disappeared; the lesser ones diminished. 

But against us, many will bring that thread-worn argu- 
ment of this doctrine having been from the beginning, and 
having been continually prevalent. From the beginning it 
was not; for Cain had a mark set upon him, that none 
should kill him: and by whom and upon whom was it plac- 
ed? By God, upon a murderer. It was indeed ordained 
by God, against the Jews, that for certain crimes they 
should be stoned, but this nation was stiff-necked and ob- 
durate of heart. Besides this, theocracy can be no rule for 
democracies and monarchies : guided:specially by the hand 
of God, every crime in that nation, was a crime against him, 
and hence its magnitude was increased ten-fold. The Ro- 
mans, besides, as above stated, adopted a contrary plan. It 
is therefore evident, that it has not been universally preva- 
lent. But even if it were so, what then? — What nation on 
the face of the earth has not always joined with its ideas of 
God the passions of men? ‘The obdurate and vindictive 
Jews made their God passionate, revengeful, visiting the sins 
of the father on the third and fourth generation.'—-The 

* Such was the explanation this people gave of one of the most beautiful 
and reassuring passages in the Old Testament—Exod. xx. 5. Where God 


promises: that he will support the generation of the wicked to the 3d and 4th 
generation, but of the good to thousands. 
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loose and cunning Greek painted his Jupiter and celestial 
court as lewd and treacherous—the proud though noble 
Roman, as vicious, but as one who with his nod shook the 
heavens and the earth. Has not every nation sacrificed 
human victims to their false ideas of God ?—The Philis- 
tines, the Druids, the Hindoos, the Carthaginians, the Ro- 
mans sacrificed their citizens to their angry idols. Shall 
we then from these early and popular errors, argue that 
God is but man in vice? Certainly not: then why bring 
this as an argument to impugn doctrines no less consonant 
with reason than even the goodness of God? 

Some will pretend, because these laws have had the 
sufferance of ourancestors, that we, bowing to their superior 
wisdom, should not presume to touch, what (from mere 
rottenness perhaps) would crumble at the approach of a 
meddling finger. According to this kind of doctrine, man 
should bow to the errors of childhood, and because, when 
a child, he learnt to read well, he should preserve as well 
as the reading the trembling at going in the dark along a 
passage or into a neighbouring room ; for what are thoseages 
when our ancestors lived, but as it were an infancy to our 
present boyhood, when we are to be occupied in rubbing 
off those smaller imperfections, which, though not dis- 
pleasing in childhood, now disgrace the state entering into 
manhood. Those who absurdly maintain, as we have 
heard many, the perfect wisdom of our ancestors, injure 
instead of augmenting their reputation.—Let us give them 
that merit which certainly they deserved, of applying, accord- 
ing to the best of their judgment, a remedy to whatever evil 
appeared in the frame of our constitution ; but do not let us 
pretend, that they either had an insight, almost infinite, into 
the causes and effects in the policy of law, or that they had a 
foresight, worthy of any being but man, that could enable 
them so to form their laws, that at one moment they might 
serve to stop a broken lane and at another the portal of the 
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edifice of our constitution. They did not expect that their 
laws would not want revision, any more than the laws of 
their forefathers, for they must have well perceived the ab- 
surdity of such a proceedure, which would, if every gene- 
ration had followed it, have left nations in the hands of a 
. king, wielding a rod for a sceptre, and applying it perhaps 
in the same manner, as did the first British father to his re- 
fractory children. It was not by following this line of con- 
duct that they gained the Magna Charta, the Bill of 
Rights, the Habeas Corpus Act. 

That there are cases where the death of the offender 
is necessary, is not what we mean to deny—Murder is a 
crime so heinous, so horrible, and one so above the reach 
of any other punishment that we think in this case, death 
necessarily should follow death. Some, however, have 
doubted, amongst others Beccaria, whether we should not 
inflict death in the case of conspiracy against the 
country and in the case of rebellion. This case at first 
seems to admit of doubt. It is said that the welfare of a 
whole nation depending on the stability of its government, 
and that an attempt to disturb it not injuring one but many, 
should induce us to inflict death, in order to deter others 
more quickly ; thus cruelty to one being indeed mercy to the 
many whom it deters, and proving the welfare of all 
whom it saves. In cases of anarchy, in cases where all 
law is laid aside and the appeal is made only to the sword ; 
there, as right and wrong have indeed nothing to do 
with the question, we cannot pretend to talk of the right 
of death—since no right is acknowledged but in cases, 
where the laws yet have sway. Where the sovereign 
yet rules over a willing people, we think that death would 
be useless and hence unjust; for would not perpetual 
imprisonment answer every purpose, if the majority 
of the nation was against the disturber of its peace? 
and if it was not so, it would not be the decapitation of one 
or many, that would fulfil the purpose of the weaker side. 
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But after thus having attempted to show the injustice, 
impolicy, and absurdity of the present distribution of the 
penalty of death, the question will naturally be proposed, 
how can we change them to advantage? This we cannot 
better answer than by referring to the speeches and conduct 
of Sir Samuel Romilly; a man, who, whatever those may say, 
whose foolish pride is flattered, by the opportunities afforded 
them from the’ vagueness of the application of our Penal 
code, to use arbitrary power, is certainly not a rash distur- 
ber of the old and good constitution; but a man whom every 
patriot must revere, every Englishman venerate. He has 
begun to stamp the sandy and unsettled deserts of our cri. 
minal law with footsteps, that may guide those who follow 
him in the cause of humanity. Going upon the sound 
maxim of our ancestors, he has begun the reform in those 
parts which most called for the healing hand, and instead of 
going upon vague theories and loose ideas, he attempts 
the remedy of the evil by gaining the clue of experience, 
in the smaller crimes, to guide him through the labyrinth 
of various opinion and to give us an opportunity of learning 
by our success in these cases, whether we may adopt the 
same conduct in others. He is a man undismayed by dif- 
ficulties, unmoved by wanton opposition, or, we should fear, 
the might be disgusted by the strange perverseness he has 
met with in many members of our parliament. Some laws, 
which he condemned, have been abrogated—and though 
the others, which he proposed altering, have been retained, 
still we will not despair, seeing them in such able hands 
but that in time he will gain not only this point, but 
also pursue the career he has so well begun. 

The history of his proceedings in this subject can be 
told ina few words.—The first of our unjust and obsolete 
statutes that he attacked was that of Elizabeth (8 Eliz. c. 
4.) which rendered the picking pockets capital ; of which he 
obtained the repeal, and which by 48 Geo. III. c. 129. was 
made a felony within clergy, and punishable with transport. 
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ation or imprisonment. He next, in the same manner as 
the last, but not with the same success, sought the repeal 
of 10—11 Will. III. 12 Ann, and 23 Geo. II, which make 
the crime of privately stealing in a shop to the amount of 5 
shillings, and in adwelling-house, or ship, or navigable river 
to the amount of 40 shillings, capital felonies. What could 
be the intention of the opposers of this motion? the same 
reasons as induced them to coincide in the first should have 
led them to join in the repeal of these ; especially as it is a 
notorious fact, stated in the returns of the secretary of state, 
that during the space between 1802 and 9, 1872 persons 
were committed to Newgate on these statutes and that only 
one was executed. He was twice defeated, once by a ma- 
jority, we think of 2, in the house of Commons, and in the 
next Session by the house of Lords. Not disheartened by 
this, Sir S. Romilly immediately after proposed, (upon peti- 
tions from many bleachers stating that from the enormity 
of the punishment of death against those who stole linen 
from a bleach-field, they could get none punished, as both 
jurors and judges dismissed the guilty with impunity,) the 
repeal of the act 18 Geo. II. c. 27, where this offence is 
made a felony: and since that, he has gained the abroga- 
tion of the law, 39 Eliz. c. 17. inflicting the punishment of 
death on soldiers and sailors who are found begging without 
testimonials of their discharge. This has been till now the ca- 
reer of this distinguished lawyer, which we hope he will pur- 
sue unmoved by the false cry of alarm for the constitution, 
raised by some. We hope indeed he will not stop here, 
but if he finds, of which we make no doubt, that vice dimi- 
nishes, and does not, as these snarlers pretend, increase, that 
he will continue, and gradually reduce our criminal law to a 
form for which we may need no longer to blush in the pre- 
sence of foreigners who inquire into the administration of 
our justice, and who till now have continually reproached us 
with its sanguinary nature. 
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PART I. 


W HEN those good men through whose means the abolition of 
the slave trade was effected, commenced their career, their hopes 
and expectations were probably directed only to the accomplish- 
ment of that great object, and they did not perhaps look farther. 
But since the chief bar $0. improvement has been removed, I should 
imagine that every one who is hearty im the cause of attempting to 
decrease the evils which.exist.in.any part of the world, must-have 
entertained hopes regarding, the ultimate extirpation of domestic 
slavery from all those quarters. in Which‘its existence is at present 
sanctioned, No mam can..think of emancipating the slaves of the 
Columbian islands by, an,act of the British legislature ; this is not 
possible and not expedi¢et;, such an act would bring with it far 
greater immediate evils thaw, we are warranted in bringing down 
upon.any set of men,, with the prospect of any ultimate good how- 
ever great that might/be;. and whether or not this ultimate good 
would arise is extremely doubtful. No government has u right to 
impoverish.a whole body, of men, however upright its intentions 
may be, if the wealth of that body of men has been obtained through 
the laws, er by any meaus which that government has sanctioned. 
The slaves too are not in a condition to become iieemen at onces 
the change irom a most degrading state of bondage to free agency 
would be accompanied by every species of disorder and confu- 
sion ;—probably by the destruction of the white population of the 
island$ and anarchy among the negroes. 
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But in the end the emancipation of the slaves must take place; 
the state of the world will require it, the improving state of man- 
kind will call for it; and at the present moment the tide of public 
opinion is fast flowing into that channel, nor is it likely to swerve 
from thence, although it may be checked,—several truths are now 
established as political maxims which were not formerly acknow- 
ledged,—which were in other times considered as the speculative 
opinions of wise men whose notions of the world were erroneous. 
It was supposed that the slave trade and slavery were good things; — 
that the poor ought to be kept in ignorance ;—that intolerance and 
persecution would make men change their opinions;—that the 
world was becomimg worse instead of better; and other sub- 
jects of importance might be mentioned. In fact, the world 
was, by its own opinions, in part causing the accomplishment as 
natural consequences of those things which were only the effects of 
the notions which were entertamed. Man was perhaps degene- 
rating or was becoming more wicked and more iguorant, because 
man himself would not attempt to ameliorate his own condition, 
Whether he would have succeeded in accomplishing his own de- 
gradation is another question; whether that good power which 
created us and which rules over us would have permitted this 
debasement of the creature which it formed in its own image; 
whether we should have become the worst of the beimgs in the 
creation instead of continuing inthe rank whitch 1s our due, cammot 
now be judged. ‘The work of iimprovemetit is at present progtes+ 
sively advancing ; it can however only proceed graduully and syste~ 
matically ;—great changes should be effected by slow degrees. But 
the matter is to convince those whose part it is to bring about these 
changes, that they are necessary; whieh once: this is done, a ‘plan 
must be fixed upon for the purpose of ‘effécting’ them, and that 
plan must be followed without swerving and without patising; Tt must 
be followed fearlessly, without attending to slight collateral circum 
stances which have no bearmg upon the ‘gteat qaestion: ‘Where 
an evil system has been formed, evil from thence*must be expected 
to proceed ; nor can it be got rid of Without Sofie mischief. The 
matter is to compass the desited purpose With us miuch care as 
possible,—with attention to the interest’ of all those persons who 
are concerned, but undeviatingly with a bearmg tu the great object 
of ameliorating the state of man,—of extirpatng slavery,—of 
abolishing a wicked system, perhaps the niost wicked, cousidering 
its extent, that ever was formed by human beings:—the trans- 
portation of the natives of one quarter of the glibe, to labor ‘in 
another, for the purpose of supplying luxuries for the inhabitants 
of a third. 

The late insurrection of the negroes in Barbadoes has -done 
much injury to the cause of abolition ad amelioration. Hew 
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much better would it be (if the negroes could possibly know the 
mischief that they were causing to themselves and to their brethren 
by these risings) that they should bear the heavy yoke patiently, 
until the time was come for their condition to be bettered. This 
insurrection has aided the favourers of the wicked system, and has 
much contributed to the loss of the Registry Bill. It ought not to 
have had this effect, for it should be imagined that some evils must 
arise from any plan which may be proposed for alteration in the 
internal state of the Columbian islands; and if none greater than 
such a slight rising as this should be the consequence of a great 
step gained, the matter might be considered as being accomplished 
at a cheaprate. That what is good is to be done without pro- 
ducing some mischief, never did occur and never can;—great 
changes cannot be accomplished without being felt. The object is 
to rise as gradually as circumstances will allow, that as few persons 
as possible be dissatisfied, that as little distress be experienced as 
the state of the case will permit. If the legislature will turn from 
their point, will concede upon such tntling grounds as these, then 
whatever is to be performed on this subject, can only be carried by 
public opinion; the great battle must be fought over again, and as 
m the case of the Abolition of the execrable trade, the whole king- 
dom must be roused to inform the Legislature that the people will 
not suffer so many of their fellow creatures to continue in a state of 
brutal ignorance, in a state of abject, of most degrading bondage, 
that some steps at least shall be taken for their improvement.* 


* In thus speaking of the insurrection at Barbadoes, I have argued as if 
the statements of the advocates of slavery respecting the causes of it -were 
correct, that is, that the rising proceeded from the ayitation of the question 
of the Registry Bill. But it is far from being proved that this question had 
more than a partial bearing upon the cause of the commotion. TRe insur- 
tection was far from being general, and appears to have only taken place on 
a few estates. What may be the result of farther evidence it would be 
premature to say. In the mean time the accounts already received contain 
nothing which renders it necessary to assume that the whole mischief did 
Not originate in a revolt of Mr. Scott’s negroes against their immediate 
masters or managers, excited by some local aid peculiar cause; and which 
in its progress may possibly have been aggravated by the impressions the 
negroes may have received from the intemperate representations of their 
masters respecting the tewdency of the Registry Bill.” Remarks on the in- 
surrection in Barbadoes, &c. p. 7. 

Ifthe planters were afraid of the slaves imbibing revolutionary ideas 
owing to having obtained a knowledge ot wiat was doing in England res- 
pecting them, they tvok a strange method ef concealing such dangerous 
information, for “in the Newspapers ot Karbadoes, forma] Resolutions of 
the Assembly were published only three or four months before the insur- 
rection broke out, denouncing the Registry [ill as a plan for the emanci- 
pation of the slaves.” And “ in a Jamaica Gazette of March, 1816, the 

gistry Bill is elaborately arraigned as founded on views of a revolutionary 
kind and calculated to produce insurrection.” Remarks, &c, p. 5 and 4. 
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I have before stated that the emancipation of the labourers of 
the Columbian islands is not what ought to be attempted at present ; 
this would be unjust towards the planters and injurious to the slaves. 
It is the amelioration of the latter which ought to be rendered an 
object of deep attention; and God knows, their masters too might 
undergo much improvement. [ say unjust towards the planters, 
because the laws of their country permitted them to acquire this 
species of property, and therefore having sanctioned such pro- 
ceeding, this permission must not be retracted all at once to the 
ruiu of so large a portion of the community. But the justice or 
injustice of which | treat bas no relation to that superior feeling of 
equity which ought to direct the conduct of human beings towards 
each other ;—it 1s merely worldly justice of which I speak,—and 
indeed I doubt whether im this case such a word e ~ lit tohave been 
used; whether | had not better have said, that couvenience would 
and must prevent the emancipation of the slaves, even if they were 
in a fit condition to be set at liberty. 

Other natious have imbibed the opinion that Great Britain 
abolished the Slave ‘Trade because her own colonies were fully 
stocked with Africans, and therefore that she was afraid of intro- 
ducing a greater number of them under the apprehension of en- 
dangering her dependencies; and that now she wishes to prevent 
the farther transportation of the natives of Africa to the New 
World, that the establishments of foreigners may not rival her 
own ;—that as her colonies are well supplied and those of other 
nations deficient, she is desirous of preserving her ascendancy. 
This‘opmion is founded upon a total ignorance of the principles 
upon which that great question was handled in Great Britain, when 
the majority of her people seemed to have only one heart and one 
soul, and that these were directed to the attainment of the desired 
object. Clarkson, Wilberforce, and Granville Sharp; three such 
men as these could only act from principles of right and wrong in 
every thing which they did; their lives have proved their disinte- 
restedness, their zeal, their sincerity; they have done their share of 
good in this world. Happy is the man who has the heart to 
prompt him to such exeruon, and such opportunities of shewing 
his activity. One of them has already gone to meet with his reward 
in a better state of existence, and when the last hour of the other 
two shall come, they may bow their heads im peace, for their ways 
have been ways of righteousness. 

The discussion which has been occasioned by a publication res- 
pecting Sierra Leone has done much mischief and will yet do more. 
if the author of the first pamphlet upon the subjeet supposed that 
he was aiding the cause of freedom, he was deeply mistaken, for 
among the Portugueze in particular it will do much towards a 
conlismation of their views regarding the motives of Great Britain. 
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Even if the charges which were brought forward had been true, the 
cousequences which such a detail will produce are of a pernicious 
nature. The answer which was made to them appears to be de- 
ciswe and convincing, but it must be recollected that both these 
productions may not find their way into foreign countries together 
and opportunities may not be afforded of both sides being heard. 
It is fit that Great Britain should remove the opinion of the inte- 
restednéss of her views by proceeding to the adoption of some 
er for relieving the wretched state of the bondmen of the Co- 
umbian islands. 

The right of the British legislature to pass laws for the internal 
regulation of the sugar islands is called in question. ‘This is a 
revival of the old affair with the North American colonies. They 
doubted of the right of this country to legislate for them, because 
they thought that they were sufficiently strong to govern them- 
selves. ‘he child had arrived at an age, and possessed sufficient 
strength of constitution to direct its own actions. With regard to 
the islands one question only need to be asked; can they defend 
themselves against a foreign invader? If they receive protection 
from the British Empire as forming a part of it, they must expect 
to be ruled by the same power which rules the other portions of this 
great whole. If they could afford assistance in nen and money and 
ships to Great Britain in case she was in need ; and when they were 
attacked only required auxiliaries from her; if they were ina state 
of any thing like independence, they might say that they had a right 
to direct their own concerns, But how differently are they situated. 
They are subject to be attacked and pillaged by any power with 
which Great Britain may chance to be at war, unless they are fur- 
nished with soldiers from Europe, and uvless their coasts are pro- 
tected by fleets that are sent from the same quarter.” 

The internal state of the islands,—that state in which they wish 
to continue—that system in which they are so jealous of interference, 


* The Pamphlets of Dr. Thorpe are now undergoing translation into the 
Portngneze language in a Portugueze Journal (the Investigador Portugues) 
ublished in London. The editor has declared himself inimical to the Slave 
‘rade, but whatever his intention may be in translating the pamphilets in 
question, I well know the pernicious effects which they will have in Brazil ; 
4 know how much they will tend to fortify the advocates for the continuation 
of the Slave Trade, who argue for it under the impression of the motives 
for the earnestness of Great Britain respecting the abolition, being of the 
worst description. 

* © A fortress then is a necessary and indispensable provision of defence 
foreach island and British regiments are required for the garrison.” 

“ When a British fleet is no longer stationary or cruising in the West 
Indies, and each small island is abandoned to self defence, it is not perhaps, 
in this secure and powerful country, easily conceived how much anxiety 
ae every class of people and disturbs the peace of every family. West 

dia Common-Place Book of Sir William Young. 
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tends above every thing else to render their situation precarious. 
The great mass of the population is formed of persons who are in 
a coercive condition, restrained by fear, preserved in quietude by 
force and constant attention; and even every precaution is often- 
times of no avail; the slaves break forth, running every risk with 
nearly a certainty of not succeeding, and in mere despair, in revenge, 
burn their owners’ houses, destroy the cultivation which they have 
produced but of which they do not reap the advantage. Even if 
other means did not succeed the enemy from without has only to 
offer freedom to these miserable beings, and he will soon accom- 
plish his ends. Without receiving aid from Europe, attacked by 
foreigners, in danger of being murdered by their own dependants, 
the planters would be happy to return to their former condition, to 
receive laws and protection from Europe in exchange for desolation, 
and the probability of extirpation in seeking for independence. 

It is a dreadful system which of necessity takes away all cenfi- 
dence between the master and his servant; a system of continual 
fear of machinations, a suspicion of plots and conspiracies, which 
produces a necessity for continual watchfulness, which inclines 
both parties to view the actions of the other with feelings of dis- 
trust, which makes both put the worst construction upon the pro- 
ceedings of the other. It is a state of society which fails not to 
bring forth every bad quality, to render prominent the worst of 
characters, to lead to the degradation of ‘the human being in, the 
persons of those who govern and of those who' obey. — It is a.go- 
verument of few over many, which gives absolute power to human 
beings and consequently tends to brutalise them. It is not against 
any one set of slave dealers or slave owners that 1 speak, nor can 
any blame attach to many of the individuals who hold ‘this species 
of property, and none to any of them for holding it. It is against 
the system of slavery taken as a general question; this ought to be 
removed from the world as speedily as possible, all due prudence 
being observed in the accomplishment of the purpose. It is not 
because there are individual instances of cruelty, though these may 
be numerous, that constitute the great evil of slavery, but the. har 
whick it presents to the advancement of the haman race, isthe 
primary evil, the foundation upon which its extirpation should be 
erected; the great plea for attacking it. 


* The Honorable House of Assembly of Jamaica says, in speaking of 
cruelty :—“ One of the most palpable acts of injustice towards the. colonists 
is laying hold of the few exceptions to the general rule,—men who exist in 
evefy country, who prefer the gratification of their passions to the perfor- 
mance of theirduty. That some men are in the habit of being cruel is thus 
acknowledged. It is the removal of the possibility of the existence of ty- 
ranny, that should be attempted and for which laws are required. It is not 


the rarity of ocourrence which holds good in argument but the possibility 
of occurrence, 
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It is said that the instances of cruelty (under the signification 
which the word bears in this case)are not frequent in the Columbian 
islands, and I hope that this will be found to be correct. However 
as cruelty bears several degrees of increase.or decrease, and yet 
the same word imay be used, I may perhaps be allowed to explain 
what is good treatment according to the meaning which these 
words bear in the slave language of the country to which | have 
been accustomed. I conceive that as there may be a difference 
in the public regulations of each country respecting slaves, this 
difference may ameliorate or render more severe their general 
situation; but I may perhaps be correct in saying that individual 
slave owners of each country vgll be nearly upon an average par ; 
or if there is any thing superior in one or other, the superiority 
will be perceived in that country of which the institutions respect- 
ing the oppressed are the mildest. 

A Brazilian slave-owner is generally accounted a good master, 
if he works his slaves in the following manner and allows them the 
following necessaries and the following indulgencies. ‘The slave is 
sent out to work at sun-rise (at six o’clock) he works until eight 
and then half an hour is allowed for breakfast, the work is recom- 
menced until twelve, when the dimer is eaten, and at two the 
Jabor being again continued is at av end at half-past five or six 
o'clock. Sometimes there is work at home for an hour or two in 
the early part of the night. In crop time (from four to six months 
in the year) the labor is conducted as on board vessels at sea, watch 
and watch, the change of each gang being made every six hours. 
To this work is to be added the chance average stripes which the 
slave may receive from the driver, who is at his heels in the field; 
besides the severer coeporal punishments for faults, which cer- 
tainly are faults, but which the generality of human beings fail not 
now and then to fall into; these trivial failings proceed from a bad 
memory, carelessness, liveliness of disposition, fondness for com- 
pany, besides natural stupidity, ignorance, misunderstanding. ‘Then 
comes the train of faults which the slave might avoid and are 
worthy of punishments ; and to these the whip is likewise applied. 
‘Then follows that train which proceeds from slavery,—escaping 
from the master, habitual deceit, habitual pilfering, which may be 
natural, but is increased by the desire of possessing what is for- 
bidden, and yet is hourly in sight, and has cost labor to him who is 
debarred the enjoyment of it, without any emolument proceeding 
to him therefrom. So far the master.acts exactly as he pleases, no 
appeal is made to the magistrate for bis sanction, nor, under the 
system as it exists, could this be done. ‘The master shapes his 
punishments according to the bearing of the crime to himself and 
to his interests and not according to its moral tendency ;—this is 
horrible, but it is natural, and only what might be expected. 
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Now in return for his work and for his occasional punishments, 
the slave receives two shirts aud two pairs of drawers um the course 
of the year, and frequently two straw hats—a mat to sleep upon, 
and a piece of baize with which to cover himself at mght,—these 
last are, or rather ought to be, renewed, when worn out. The 
slave has his hut, for the furnishing of which he must himself pro- 
vide. His food is salt meat or salt fish aud the flour of the man 
dioc. ‘Lhe laws allow hin to have the Sundays and holidays as his 
own. 

The above is a statement of the labour which is required to be 
performed by those masters who have the character of treating 
their slaves mildly. The word cruelty to such treatment, is not 
applied m creole language. A far different picture from this 
would be presented if | spoke of those owners who are accounted 
bad masters. All the worid knows what diabolical deeds man can 
perform when placed in certain situations, when exposed to cer- 
tain temptations. It is not from any want of examples that | speak 
thus concisely of what ts rechoued cruelty ; God knows that | have 
seen enough of such misdeeds aud of their effects. But neither 
would the narration of such tales serve any good purpose, nor is 
this a proper place for them, even if they could be serviceable. 

1 cannot avoid thinking, aud | dare say no one will deny that the 
British sugar-plautation slave is not iu a better situation than the 
negro of the same description in Brazil ;—and'in one respect the 
former is decidedly not so advantageously circumstanced as the 
latter,—he has not so many holidays. ‘The state of a human being 
who is placed upon a plautaticn to work for another man, 
and is treated even in the favourable mamer which | have de- 
scribed, is extremely miserable. Habit renders almost any thing 
bearable, and the previous reasoning in the hands of slave-dealers 
upon the coast of Africa aud of slave-dealers in Brazil hus 
doubtless checked much of the seuse of degradation in most of the 
individuals, but yet the vexations, the disappoimtments, the priva- 
tions, the treatment of men and women as if they were children, 
is too much for many of these poor wretches, aud is felt in some 
degree by almost every one of thein. 


The House of Assembly.of Jamaica says, “It was not until the time of 
the Emperor Claudius that the Ltumans were by law forbidden to killa 
slave merely for old age or sickness. To expose vld, useless or sick slaves 
on an island inthe Tiber, was a practice common in Rome, The professed 
maxim of the elder Cato was to sell his old slaves fur any price rather than 
maintain them. rgastula or dungeons, where slaves in chains were 
forced to work, were very common all over Italy. Columeila advises that 
they be always built under ground and recommends cailing over the rolls 
or names of the slaves every day, to discovey early if any of them had de- 
serted; —a proof of the frequency of the ergaséula, of the great number of 
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slaves confined in them, and that desertions were common. A slave 
chained at the dour as a porter was usual in Rome.”' 


The account then proceeds in the enumeration of other cruelties. 
What does all this prove? Is the enumeration of the evils of 
former times any reason for the continuance of them in our days? 
The relation of such deeds in ancient times only shews that the 
world is in a much better state now than it was in those days. 
But is this a reason for a stop being placed to farther improve- 
ment? We ought to be thankful that we live in a better age, that 
we run our race in days, in which slavery is declared to be an abo- 
mination which ought to be rooted out, “ a cancer in the body po- 
litic.” : 


The House of Assembly again say, that “ time and the regular course of 
human affairs will accomplish in the British Colonies what they brought 
about in the Roman Empire and in modern Europe, without direct legal en- 
actments and little assistance from any positive institutions.” 


When mankind was not aware of the evils which existed in so- 
ciety, or there was no body of men who could remove them, even if 
they had been aware of the pernicious consequences of regulations 
which were sanctioned by the customs of the world in general ; at 
that time, I say, it could not be expected that any strenuous efforts 
should be made for the abulition or modification of existing isti- 
tutions,—that “ direct legal enactments” should be made for the 
benefit of the lower ranks of the community. In the present day 
the case is totally altered; the world is now aware of the causes of 
the chief evils under which mankind is labouring ; and highly to 
blame would those who are aware of them be, if they did not strive 
to remove them, if they did not put all their strength to the wheel 
and toil incessantly in the good work. A regard must, at the same 
time, always be entertamed for the system upon which the ruling 
powers have been acting ; and as little inconvenience be occasioned 
as possible. 

The House of Assembly state that the condition of the slaves is 
much improved during the last forty years, and doubtless this must 
be the case. The general feeling respecting the Africans which 
was roused by the discussion respecting the abolition of the Slave 
‘Trade, must have been favourable to the slaves; the planters could 
not fail to feel that alterations were necessary, and that Great Bni- 
tain would be led henceforwards to enquire more minutely to the 
state of their slaves; the interest of the slave-owners would teach 
them to husband what they possessed, all legal hopes being cut off 


* Further Proceedings of the Honourable House of Assembly of Jamaica, 
&c. P. 21 and 22, 
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of making up any deficiencies which might be created, by means of 
importation. I trust too that some men might be actuated by 
feelings of goodness, and though they might have been neglectful 
of their duties, the eccasion might make them recollect that they 
ought to be performed, miglit rouse them to exertion, in decreasing 
the miseries of those over whom they were placed. 

Yet notwithstanding the improvements which are stated to have 
been introduced by the report of the House of Assembly; the 
same report proves how much remains to be done even to the ad- 
vancement of the slaves to the condition of serfs; how much toil 
and alteration is required even to raise them to the state of the 
Indians who were instructed by the Jesuits in South America ;— 
to make them tolerably comfortable, to render them less liable to 
ill-usage (for though the frequent practice of cruelty is denied, the 
possibility of its occurrence is acknowledged), to make them beings 
who act from principles of right and wrong, to give them moral 
feelings, to make them Christians. 

In any objection which is urged to whatever may be proposed 
for benefiting the moral condition of the slaves, no argument holds 
good which is founded upon the opinion of the slaves themselves 
not being desirous of such changes. If civilized man is to wait 
until his barbarian brethren call for him to teach them what he 
knows, the progress of civilization and religion will be slow indeed. 
If Christ had not preached because the Jews were not willing to 
listen to him, we should not have been blessed with his religion. 
If the Missionaries of the Romish Church had not risked all dan- 
gers in accomplishing their ends, a still smaller portion of thé globe 
would be blessed with Christianity even than at present enjoys the 
knowledge of it. The assertion which has been made of the 
slaves being in so barbarous a state as to be averse to certain 
changes of condition, is a strong proof of the necessity of setting 
to work in good earnest for their amelioration, instead of being an 
argument for allowing them to continue in their evil ways. 

The House of Assembly account for the decrease in the popu- 
lation in Jamaica by saying that some of the negroes which were 
imported immediately before the Abolition were of a bad species, 
and some diseases are mentioned as being destructive, particularly 
to the negroes :—likewise that the principal cause 1s the dispropor- 
tion of the sexes. Then is to be found the following statement : 


“ The evil was considerably augmented by the native men being richer 
than those newly arrived, and taking a larger proportion of the women, 
whilst the creole females rarely cohabitedt with the men from Africa, until 
they had been a considerable time in the country and acquired some pro- 
perty. Seven years have by no means been sufficient to bring the sexes to 
a state of equality; and until that be effected, the number of deaths must 
be to “** “hs im an manatural proportion. This evil produs= 
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ther; a greater degree of promiscuous intercourse, and more difficulty in 
correcting it by rewards aud punishments. It is unnecessary to state ‘how 
unfavorable this condition of su: iety is toa natural increase. The young 
women are averse to any restraint on their pleasures and profits, and often 
have recourse to means for procuring abortions, until they become uuable 
to carry children for the full period of gestation, The principal negroes are 
equally disinclined to allow their masters to interfere with their connee- 
tions. From previous habitudes, it cannot with any propriety be made an 
object of punishment, and rewards have hitherto failed to produce any con- 
siderable effect.” * 


The master-horse who has the most strength, and the bull who 
has the courage to combat and succeeds in conquering the crea- 
tures of his own sex and species, arrogate to themselves the largest 
share of females, and thus the negro who has the most property 
has his Seraglio. And we are told that this must be, and that we 
must not use any means for the alteration of such a system. Shame 
upon ye who call yourselves civilised men! couceal your opinions, 
for they injure the national character. If you will think so dis- 
gracefully of human nature, ye deserve not the name of Britons. 

Thus the above statement respecting the condition of the chief 
population of one of the principal dependencies of this kingdom, is 
given to the world by an assemblage of some of the individuals 
who hold the majority in subjection. [tis brought forward ina 
publication which is purposely sent nto the world to prove that 
the Supreme Legislature of the Empire need uot interpose in their 
concerns, for that the race of beings, in whose behalf such interie- 
rence would be made, do not require the improvements which are 
purposed. It is most surprising how any set of men can gravely 


1 “ The negroes in the West Indies both men and women would consider 
it as the greatest exertion of tyranny and the most cruel of all hardships to 
be compelled to continue themselves to # single connection with the other 
sex, and I am persuaded that apy attempt to restrain their present licen- 
tious and dissolute manners, by introducing the marriage ceremony among 
them, as is strenuously recommended by many persons in Great Britain, 
would be utterly impracticable to any good purpose. 

“Tris well known ihat the practice of polygamy which universally pre- 
vails in Africa is also very generally adopted among the negroes in the 
West Indies; and he who conceives that a remedy may be found for this, 
by intr ducing among them the laws of marriage as established in Europe, 
is utterly ignorant of their manners, propensities and superstitions.” _Ed- 
wards’ History of West Indies, Vol. II. p. 2. und 147. This was the lan- 
guage of 1794, aud I was in hopes that such ideas were obsolete, but in 1816, 
we find the g grave House of Assembly of Jamaica using arguments of the 
same description. I lay great stress upon the relation of the sexes towards 
each other, not only. nor ‘even principally, as a crime, but in as much as 
no steps which may be taken in removing man from barbarism can be effi- 
eacious until the relationship of man and wife be understood, until the 
children are regarded as belonging to both the parenis and requiring eare 
from both of them. 
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make such a statement, and present it at the time that they are 
wishing to prove to the people of G reat Britain that they are com- 
petent to pay due attention to their own management. There is 
no publication upon this subject, which is so demonstrative as 
The Further Proceedings, &c. of the necessity of meliorating the 
condition of the slaves. Humanity requires it, religion enjoins the 
commencement of the task ; and plain worldly policy too ought to 
make us aware that such a state of society cannot long hold toge- 
ther. Men who have not any love for those who govern them, 
and no moral or religious scruples to curb them, only require a 
sufficient degree of knowledge, to enable them: to form settled 
plans of operations, and they will no louger bear the state of de- 
gradation in which they have existed. The barbarous and un 
principled state in which the negroes are permitted to remain will 
increase their ferocity when they do obtain the means of setting 
themselves at liberty. It is, well known that creole slaves are 
quicker in learning, more impatient of control, and more coura- 
weous than the generality of the African negroes. The islands 
will in the course of some few sears be pe opled alinost exclusive- 
ly with this race,—at least the young and active will shortly be of 
this description. I know them full well, and am confident that it 
will be infinitely more difficult to preserve them in quiet acquiese 
cence to arbitrary will than the Afmeans. If they have no religion, 
no moral principles, no love for their masters, hard usage, (hard 
I consider to be the general situation of slaves,) and no chance of 
escape from bondage, no free agency in however slight a degree, 
what is to be expected ? Bloodshed aud ruin to the higher ranks, 
anarchy and misery to the negroes themselves. At St. Domingo 
the busmess has been bad enough, and that it has not brought on 
worse consequences to the blacks themselves, is, [ rather imagine, 
to be greatly attributed to the Christian religion having been im- 
planted m them. 

If free agency was afforded to the slaves of the Columbian 
islands at once, if from the most abject slavery these people were 
to become the directors of their own actions, without any inter- 
mediate steps, the consequences would be of the worst descrip- 


tion. But to imagine that a complete denial of any degree of free 
agency will preserve the slaves tu subjection for a longer period 

* The Spanish slaves are likewise Christians. Yhe slavesof Brazil are 
Christians, and I have seen many nies and women of exemplary moral con- 
duct. Nor is it in that country supposed that the negrues are more licen- 
tious than other descriptions of men and women, nor is any difficulty ima- 
gined in the negro husband and wife living as lLappily together, as far as 


relates to each other, as a couple of any otuer race of humam beings, Vile 
are those opinions which have their rise in the British sugar-islands, opi- 
nions which are totally unworthy of the age in which we live. 
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than if some slight share was given to them, will, I think, be found 
to be erroneous. Great convulsions in free states have been the 
more violent according to the depressed situation of the governed, 
aiccording to the former degree of subjection in which they were 
kept. Discontent rises to too high a pitch to lie longer concealed, 
aud it at last breaks forth with such violence as to be anappeasable ; 
whereas if it had been conceded to by slow degrees, if it had been 
disarmed of its revengeful feelings by a desire to shew some lenien- 
cy, its fury might have been averted. I do not mean that conces- 
sions should be made when they are demanded, but the rulers 
should cede with a good grace, as if by good will, what they cannot 
avoid, and thus prevent the ruled from perceiving that whatever is 
done for their benefit is done with reluctance. {If the dependant is 
made, by the proceedings of his master, to understand that he is 
not strenuous in procuring his welfare, that others are more interest- 
ed for him than the individual whom he serves, the consequences 
will be distrust and suspicion, hatred and a continual thought of 
escape from his power. 

Any steps which may be taken should be made to act as forcibly 
as possible, but as indirectly as can be managed. ‘The slave should 
be allowed to see what is done for him as little as circumstances 
Willpermit. Public opinion regarding white men must be as little 
loosened as is consistent with any plan which may be adopted ; 
this is due to the safety of the white part of the population. How- 
ever the amelioration of the condition of the slaves should be pri- 
marily entered into, because religion demauds it; but sound po- 
licy in the masters should urge them to coincide in views which 
tend to raise their dependants in the scale of human beings, It is 
equitable so to do, and they will find in the end that it 1s no less 
their interest. 


a ce 


PART II. 


The first step which is requisite, and has been mentioned’ by 
others who have written upon this question, is that of changing the 
situation of the labourers from that of slaves to serfs, or as near an 
approach to serfs as circumstances will permit. The slave should 
be attached to the soil, he should have an interest in his place of resi- 
dence ; and this desirable feeling would be produced by the con- 
sciousness of security in the little property which he might obtain. 
It would be his interest to prevent the devastation of his master’s 
fields, because the destruction of his own would be included in any 
mischief which might be committed. Mr. Edwards in very forci- 
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ble language speaks in favour of the measure of attaching the 
negroes to the soil ; he says, 

‘* Buf these and all other regulations which can be devised for the protec- 
tion and improvement of this unfortunate class af people will be of little 
avail, unless, as a preliminary measure, they shall be exempted from the 
cruel hardship to which they are now frequently liable, of being sold by 
creditors, and made subject in the course of administration by executors, to 
the payment of all debts both of simple contract and specialty, &c.’* 

Now, in the present day the House of Assembly of Jamaica still 
urge the inexpediency of the measure, and say in speaking of the 
African Institution, that the haste of its members in pushing for 
changes is like that of the operator who dissects and tortares a living 
subject; and the Institution views with “ cool indifference our 
agonies under these plans to deprive us of our franchises as British 
subjects, and for the destruction of our property and endangering 
our lives.” Then follows a violent paragraph against the African 
Institution which savours much of resentment, and appears to have 
been penned by some gentleman who had not allowed himself time 
to coal and read it over before the paper was seut to the press. I 
know nothing of the merits or demerits of the African Institution 
save what I learn from public documents, for | have no acquaint- 
ance with any of its members; but that much civilization should 
already be perceived in Africa it is ridiculous to suppose would be 
possible. ‘That continent has been too long and too -beavily bur- 
thened with evils to be pierced with ease, the instruments must be 
sharp, and must be set to work steadily, and for a long period, 
before auy impression can be expected to have been made. 

I am sorry that the gentlemen of Jamaica should be so much 
afraid of bemg dissected and tortured, and that the African Institu- 
tion whose object is all mildness should be the dreadful operators ; 
I am grieved that H. R. H. the Duke of Gloucester, and Mr, 
Wilberforce, whose lives have been so far spent in doing what good 
they were able, should all at once wield dangerous weapons, and 
begin to dissect and torture by wholesale. It might be said of some 
countries that such deeds would defile the soil, would pollute the 
innoceut earth, would make the good men who were mterred to 
rise from their graves, and cry shame upon the President and Vice 
President of the African Institution. The word torture is an 
awkward one in the mouth of a slave-owner. God knows that the 
soil of Jamaica has seen too much of torturing ever to be disturbed 
by the renewal of any such acts ; that country would only be some- 
what surprised at the colour of those who were about to be dissected 
and tortured ; and if the sight of crimes had not made her so fam 
liat with such misdeeds as to be indifferent to them, had not made 
her forget all sense of justice, she would perhaps recollect, that the 


* History of West Indies, Vol. II. p. 158. to which I refer the reader for 
the whole passage. 
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light-coloured beings were only paying for what their ancestors had 
inflicted in former days upon those of darker hue. 

However the deprivation of franchises, the destruction of pro- 
perty, and the endangering of lives, of which the Assembly speak 
are to be looked for nearer their own homes; they need not 
upbraid any one with bringmg down upon them these calamities, 
at such a distance from their island. Their own preceedings and 
their own opinions will hasten what might be altogether averted if 
they would listen to reason. Let them look into their own estab- 
lishments, and they will find that in their construction there is such 
radical unsteadiness of formation, that such as they now exist they 
eannot long hold together. I hope the danger will be seen in 
time ; but if the planters continue to entertain their present ranco- 
rous feelings respecting the interference of this country, and will 
not themselves act as their circumstances require, dreadful scenes 
may be expected;—they must ensue in the common course of 
things. 

It is said that the slaves could not with justice towards British 
creditors, and with a due regard for the agriculture and commerce 
of Jamaica have been attached to the soil when the question was 
first canvassed ; but now the time has arrived when the question 
might be entertatned of preventing slaves being sold on writs of 
venditioni exponas. ‘The Assembly add that the “ proposition of at- 
taching the slaves to the soil is very different and must be viewed under 
other aspects.” Still objections are bronght forward. The Assem- 
bly ‘dwell particularly upon the mexpediency of the measure in re- 
gard to the labourers of coffee estates ; but of the sugar estates very 
httle is said. ‘The sugar estates contain so considerable a propor- 
tion of the slave population that it is regarding them the principal 
stress should be laid. J have looked carefully for any direct objec- 
tion to the slaves of these being fixed by law to the soil, and do not 
find that the Assembly have been able to fix upon any which they 
could bring forward ; consequently to this measure it may be pre- 
sumed no objection can be found which radically holds good, none 
which is unconnected with the prejudices and jealousy of the co- 
lonists. 

It is stated that owing to the situation of coffee estates it is ne- 
cessary to remove the slaves, for the lands become unfruitful.— 
Undersuch circumstances as these, the natural consequence is that 
the slave can have no objection to remove, for it is his own interest 
to be placed upon lands which will yield him some profit in his 
own little concerns : we are told that in such cases as these, “ the 
people are satisfied and never dreamed of the hardships so feelingly 
pourtrayed by the lively imagination of their European friends. 
How facts are shaped and turned to man’s own purpose! This is 
doubtless true ; when the soil is no longer good the slave must wish 
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to remove as well as his master. Not one word is said about the 
distress of persons who are removed from a comfortable spot to 
one less pleasant ; of those who are removed to another island; of 
him who is “ seized on by the sheriff’s officer, forcibly separated 
trom his wife and children, dragged to public auction, purchased by 
a stranger, and perhaps sent to terminate his miserable existence in 
the mines of Mexico, excluded for ever from the sight of heaven ; 
and all this without any crime or demerit on his part real or 
pretended.” 

To say that the slaves do not deem it a hardship to be removed 
from a spot to which they are accustomed, if that spot yields pro- 
duce to compensate the labour of cultivation, would be to return to 
those obsolete ideas of the natural inferiority of the negroes in the 
scale of human beings. It is not possible that if a man is treated as 
he ought to be, and is allowed to have around him those comforts 
which semi-barbarous man has always been discovered to possess, 
he will be indifferent regarding the place in which he resides. The 
mere consciousness that if he removes he must undergo some labour 
in putting his new hut into order and in arranging his other trifling 
matters ; that he must form new acquaintances and new connections 
by which he may obtain what he may be in need of, and dispose of 
what he may plant and rear, would cause a certam degree of un- 
pleasant feeling in bemg removed. ‘The Assembly say that 
“‘ abstracted from declamation about the bones of ancestors and the 
attractions of early associations, what is it that we consider endears 
home? The presence of our wives, children, relations, friends,” 
The Assembly is certainly not to be the more respected for their 
manner of speaking of the feelings which some men are capable of 
entertaining regarding the places in which they have long resided, 
and the respect which some individuals are capable of imbibing for 
the tombs of their departed relatives. But to grant that what the 
Assembly says is true, is the case fairly stated? Here the removal 
of the population of a whole district is spoken of. Are not slaves 
sold singly and sent to distant parts, without their wives, their 
children, their relations, and their friends? Let this be answered; 
here lies the root of the evil, the maim spring of the misery of the 
slave ; for although this misfortune may not occur, still the possibi- 
lity of its existence is hanging for ever suspended to damp the exer- 
tion of the slave.” 


* Edwards's History of the West Indies, Vol, IT. p. 154. 

? Sir William Young, Governor of Tobago, say-, “* The greatest distress, 
from eventual consequences of the Act (the Abolition Act) which some 
slaves have suffered, and many more, and in a greater proportion will suffer 
(for small estates from year to year will be abandoned, and, I think, till all 
are abandoned and the people sold) is by the removal from their homes, and 
occasionally by a dispersion of their families; for the creole slave is 


NO. XVI. Pam. VOL. VIII. X 
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if under these circumstances the slave was still indifferent to 
leaving his home,—to part from those with whom he is connected 
and has resided, a strong, a most powerful argument would be pre- 
sented for the necessity of amelioration ; this would prove that his 
condition was so wretched as to have deadened all his feelings,—as 
to have lowered him to a situation below the beasts of the field. 
But it is not true that the slave under such circumstances is indif- 
ferent to removal; he feels it deeply. I have seen slaves when 
thus situated, and known full well that their feelings would have 
done credit to human beings, whose state in the world is accounted 
far above them. As the African in Brazil is attached to the spot 
upon which he has resided, a fair presumption may be drawn that 
his brethren of the Columbian islands who are made of the same 
fiésh and blood, may have the same feelings. If they have not, it 
is the fault of the master, and this fault should be remedied. ‘The 
Brazilian slave cannot be separated from his wife, for a Christian 
church has joined them in bonds of matrimony ; but he may be 
taken from his children.’’ Every Brazilian is afforded the chance of 
imbibing one feeling of sorrow in removal, which, with shame be it 
said, the negro of the British sugar-islands cannot have, and this is 
au attachment to the chapel for the ornamenting of which he bas 
contributed his mite. 

The House of Assembly then proceed to speak of the depopu- 
lation of the Highlands of Scotland, as if the state of those dis- 
tricts was in any wise analogous to that of the sugar islands. It 
is said, that the dismissal of his tenants, by the Highland Laird, is 
unjust; but in what respect does any similarity exist between the 
people who are turned off to make room for others, and those who 
are made, with the whip at their backs, to work hard for the bene- 
fit of the owners of the land? The relationship between the chief- 
tain and his followers was loosened with the idea of decreasing the 
power of the clans, and of promoting the civilization of the country 
in which they existed; and although some evils may have imme- 
diately arisen from the change of system, still the desired effect 
will be produced. But in the case of the slaves every attempt to 


attached to his place of birth and home as strongly as Goldsmith's pea- 
santry, wandering from the deserted village.” Papers relating to the West 
Indies, ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 12th July, 1815, 
» 185. 

; This is high and weighty authority. The separation of a gang might at 
any rate even in these cases be prevented, supposing that the land must be 
abandoned. 

* As the British planters allow their slaves to live like the beasts of the 
field, in promiscuous intercourse,—as they do not encourage, speaking gene- 
rally, lasting connections between the sexes, they have the merit at ae of 
rendering the feelings of those whom they may please to dispose of, less 
liable to grief on separation. 
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better their condition is resisted, and Great Britain is attacked with 
the talk of charters and franchises, which, we are told, preclude the 
possibility of meliorating the condition of a considerable part of the 
population of the empire. The Assembly is dreadfully mistaken 
in having imbibed the idea that “ the rights of property in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and im Jamaica, seem to be regulated by dif- 
ferent laws, and to have no common principle.” ‘The mother- 
country has no intention to deprive any portion of its subjects of 
what its own laws have allowed them to acquire; but it_has a.full 
right to look to the well-being of all its subjects,—to provide 
for the comfort of one race, and for the safety of another ;—to 
prevent misery and ruin to both. 

1 have witnessed the wide difference of situation between the 
slaves of the estates which belong to convents and to old establistéd 
families, and of those which are possessed by men who are only 
settled upon a plantation for a stated period, or whose affairs are in 
a disordered condition. Upon the former no removal is at all pro- 
bable for the religious communities, and the rich families never 
will, owing to feelings of pride, sell any of their slaves. Upon 
the estates of such persons the huts of the slaves are neat, and have 
within and about them all the comforts which such people and such 
climates require. The inhabitants are tolerably dressed, and there is 
no outward sign of misery. Pigs and poultry, banana and tobacco- 
gardens are to be seen in the neighbourhood of the habitations. The 
small cultivated spots of land are in good order and every thing has 
the air of stability. It is on such estates as these that some attach- 
ment is to be found towards the. owner, particularly among the 
creole negroes who have been bred upon the estate; these are in 
some instances allowed to take one of the names of the master, and 
a slight feeling of clanship in such cases is plainly perceivable.* 

Of the estates of which the residents are vot with certainty 
stationary, the general aspect is widely different from those which 
have been already mentioned. ‘The slaves in these cases plainly 


™ I have particularly observed that soine of the slaves belonging to indi- 
viduals of the extensive family of Cavalcante have added this name to their 
own, and a few other instances might be recorded. 

The estates upon which there is an air of stability are few in number. 
What I have said under this head relates more especially to the \convent 
estates, and to a very few of those belunging to the rich creole families; for 
although the consciousness that removal is not probable exists amo 
the slaves of a great number of proprietors, still as some men follow the dn- 
ving systein to a yreat extent, and as others are cruel (for to drive is not to 
be crucl) ‘he number of estates which demonstrate a degree of comfort in 
their outward appearance, is much circumscribed. Thus, in wishing to give 
a correct idea of the state of slavery, it is necessary to qualify any thing that 
is said in favour of any branch of the system ;—so bad is its nature that good 
therein can scarcely exist. 
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trust to the supplies of the master; their huts are poorly furnished 
and dirty, the stock of poultry is small, no gardens are to be seen, 
and -the provision grounds of the negroes are neglected. To one 
who attends to the subject the several descriptions of owners is 
plaimly to be discovered in the appearance of their labourers.' 

As long as men have no motive for upholding the existing state 
of affairs, there can be no stability in the government; any spark 
will kindle, for almost any change may be favourable. Man must 
have some interest in supporting those who are above him, or he 
will not remain subject to control longer than weakness obliges him 
so to do. 

The second step which is requisite is that of permitting the slave 
to possess property to a certam amount. He may be allowed to 
accumulate a sum equal to his own value. Connected with this is 
the obligation under which a master should be placed of manumit- 
ting any of his slaves upon the fair value of the individual being 
presented. 

To the regulation for permitting a slave to possess property the 
objection may be raised, that by allowing him to accumulate and 
keep in his possession a sum of money, he may be enabled to 
injure his master by machinations, &c. ‘The slave, who delibe- 
rately and steadily (and it is only by slow degrees and steadiness 
the object can be attained) resolves to scrape together every trifle 
which lies in his power, entertains far different feelings from those 
of revenge and destruction ; revenge is usually impetuous and quick 
of action. The man who imbibes the desire of obtaining money, 
must be of industrious habits, and if he labours earnestly for him- 
self the probability is, that the same industry, or at least a portion 
of it will be shown in the performance of his master’s tasks. If 
an interest is excited much that is disagreeable will be performed 
under the recollection, that soon a return to the more pleasing 
task will be permitted. Something to live for is produced, and 
the energies of man being drawn forth, they may be useful to the 
master as well as to the slave. The slave who is possessed of 
somewhat that he may call his own, will be the last to turn against 


* Sir Williain Young, after saying that excesses of ill conduct to slaves on 
the plantations had not occurred within bis knowledge, adds,—“ instances 
of bad treatment, and cruelty, and of unjust and immoderate punishments 
of slaves, I think, occur exclusively within the narrow trading and house- 
hold circles of nuattached slaves,” &c. Papers relating to the West Indies, 
&c. p. 181. ltshould be remembered that it is easier in these cases to hear 
of crimes than upon large estates where neiglibours are not immediately at 
hand to hear aud to see what is going forwards. However, it is strange that 
iustances of bad treatmeut should be more frequent among the small pro- 
prietors, for I have remarked in Brazil, that the slaves of these persons, who 


are mostly people of cvlour, receive much more favourable treatment than 
the slaves of great estates, 
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his master, for in so doing he runs the risk of losing his own hardly 
gathered earnings. 

I have invariably found that the slaves who were scraping, toge- 
ther the necessary sum to present to their owners for their mapuy 
mission, were those upon whom the master placed the most reli- 
ance ; they were steady, of regular habits, and attentive to their 
duties. It is natural that this should occur, for perseverance in 
daily toil bespeaks a certain degree of principle of action ; and that 
closeness of purpose which is imbibed in one line of proceeding 
may, and most probably will, shortly bring the whole character 
into the same path—may pervade every action. 

The sum which a slave will possess never can be very great 
unless his master caw refuse to manumit him, for no man will remain 
in bondage who has wherewith to liberate himself. 

To the obliging a master to manumit upon a tender being made 
of the full value of the slave, I can see no reasonable objection. 
It will perhaps be said that a slave will attempt to obtain uylaw- 
fully the property which may enable him to liberate himself. 
The same answer may be made to this, which | have given to the 
possible objection, regarding the possession of property ;—the 
slave who looks forward to manumission by his own exertions 
will be found to have, almost without exception, a good character. 
Besides, the law provides against theft ; and indeed it is much more 
probable, in the common course of things, that theft should be 
committed for the purpese of gratifying the vices of the individual, 
than with the idea of hoarding it for a length of period for regular 
and lawful uses. ‘Thefts cannot possibly be committed so fre- 
quently and to an adequate amount, without being discovered, to 
serve the purposes of purchase money for manumission. 

I lay great stress upon the utility of a law for obliging the 
master to manumit. ‘This is au almost unperceivable means of 
setting at liberty a number of slaves annually ; and the possibility 
of escape from bondage even at a remote period would give a 
motive for exertion to many of the slaves, which would make 
their lives less irksome. The individuals too who would be thus 
liberated, would, almost without exception, be proper subjects 
for gaining their liberty ; the very circumstance of having obtained 
their freedom by their own exerlions, would prove that they had 
some means of supporting themselves ; and the laborious and per- 
severing habits which had been produced under less propitious cir- 
cumstances would in all probability be continued when all the 
exertions of the individual might be directed to his own emolument; 
—when he had no longer a master to claim the chief portion of his 
strength. Slaves who might be manumitted under this regulation 
would make excellent subjects; they would be good and peaceable 
members of society; and if they had been treated properly by their 
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masters,— if there had not been shown any spirit of rancour,—any 
reluctance at the freedom of a valuable slave, the manumitted negro 
would probably continue in his former owner's neighbourhood, and 
prove to be a faithful servant. The relationship of owner and slave 
would be changed into that of master and servant, each would be 
possessed of free agency in his actions towards the other, and the 
willingness of services rendered freely would be exchanged tor the 
reluctance of commands which are enforced by the degrading,— 
by the brutalising hand of the driver. 

In all that I have said on this part of my subject, there is not 
one tittle of speculative,—of theoretical reasoning ; [ have for some 
years resided in a country where the manumission of slaves by their 
own exertions was frequent, and from the system [ could not per- 
ceive that ought but what was good proceeded. Curiosity led me 
to make enquiries. Uhad at that time so high an opinion of Great 
Britain and aé/ her dependencies that I thought in every thing she 
exceeded her neighbour; and although my opinion of the mother 
country remains unchanged, or rather I have received fresh incen- 
tives for venerating her views and her institutions, still I have found 
as I advance that some parts of the great whole fall dreadfully 
below the standard at which | had in imagination fixed: them, 
When [ made enquiries respecting the treatment of slaves,—when 
I used every means of ascertaining whether my information was 
correct by seeing what I had been told, I had imbibed an idea that 
I might propose some new modes of treatment which might be 
beneficial to the Brazilian slaves. 1 was not acquainted with the 
state of our sugar-islands, but I took it for granted that what was 
British must be well governed. Little did 1 think then how supe- 
rior the Portuguese regulations and the Brazilian practices were to 
those of the British nation, and to those of the inhabitants of 
British trans-atlantic possessions. Far was | from imagining that 
I should discover how much we were behind the colomsts of ano- 
ther nation. Far was I from supposing that I should discover the 
Brazilian slave in the enjoyment of some steps of superiority in reli- 
gious, in moral, and in physical benefit. 

The two works from which I draw this conclusion are, The 
History of the West Indies by Bryan Edwards, and the Further 
Proceedings of the Honourable House of Assembly of Jamaica, 
1816. 

‘Lo the law of manumission by purchase some minor regulations 
might be added. One is that of obliging the master to manumit 
an infant slave at the baptismal font on a certain sum bemg pre- 
sented. ‘This would enable freemen to manumit the offspring 
which they might have by slaves. ‘Thus a door would be opened 
by which the mother might eventually gain her freedom through 
the exertions of her own child. If such a law existed, many men 
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would doubtless be ashamed to allow their offspring*to remain ip 
bondage ; such a regulation might make some persons recollect 
what it was their duty to do. . Even the father who is in bondage 
might thus choose to free his child. fn all this there is no : ead 
tion ; it is what has happened, and does now occur in Brazil. 

It is stated that there is a regulation existing in Jamaica for 
obliging the master to excuse from labour the female slave who has 
reared six children ;—she ought to be set at liberty, and not only 
excused from labour, but placed out of the reach of any demand 
being made for her exertions. 

A register of manumissions is stated to exist in Jamaica, and to 
this every attention is requisite. | can conceive scarcely any misery 
in this world greater than that of feeling that the nght of free- 
dom. existed, and to have this right withheld. The Assembly 
denies that such cases of unexampled hardship are frequent, and [ 
hope that it is so, but their existence should be farther provided 
against. 

Now I proceed to see what the House of Assembly says regard- 
ing the time which is allowed to the negroes for providing for their 
own subsistence. It appears from Bryan Edwards’s work, and 
from the Further Proceedings, &c. that the slaves have one day in 
every fortnight for cultivating their provision grounds, from which 
they are expected to provide for their own maintenance. Both these 
works are written by persons who are well acquainted with the 
subjects of which they treat, and as sometimes occurs, a degree of 
previous knowledge is supposed to be possessed by the readers, 
and therefore some things are not made sufficiently clear. How- 
ever from what I can gather, I think the custom is, for the master 
to supply the slave with fish or meat, and the slave is expected 
to supply himself with the vegetable part of his subsistence, which 
is to be done by working one day in every fortnight." 

The Brazilian slaves who supply themselves with food, have one 
day in every week for this purpose; but they are expected not to 
require any assistance from the master, The advantage however 
is on the side of the Brazilian when compared with the negro of 
Jamaica, for the former has fowls and pigs and can obtain fish from 
the rivulets without any expence,* and besides this advantage, he 


* “Tn the low and drier regions, the mandioc and sweet potatoe of various 
kinds, some of them coming to perfection in six or eight weeks, contribute 
to the subsistence of the negroes,” The Assembly has inadvertently coupled 
these two species of plants; the sweet potatoe requires about the time men- 
tioned, but all the varieties of the mandioc with which I am acquainted 
require from six to eight months in arriving at perfection, and some of them 
even a longer period. ; 

* I mean that the necessary quantity of flesh for the subsistence of the 
fortnight is more easily obtained by one day’s labour, than the necessary 
quantity of vegetable food can be obtained by the labour of the same space 
of time. 
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possesses the infinitely greater one of having in the course of the 
year above thirty holidays besides the Sundays. 

The Assembly says, that “ by those who are acquainted only with the 
scanty returns of a day’s labour to a peasant in Europe from his garden, it 
is ‘alledged that one day in fourteen must be quite unequal to raise food 
for a family. We are prepared to shew the contrary even supposing that 
the negro shall not labour on the Sunday out of crop.” 

Then the Assembly says that they “ prefer bringing other evidence than 
the planters of the country on the productive effects of labour in the soil and 
climate within the tropics.” 


Humboldt is referred to in support of the statement, because he 
has made some calculations respecting the quantity of produce 
which lands in tropical climates yield compared with those of 
Europe. And immediately without farther ceremony the Assem- 
bly says, 

“Tt would follow therefore that one day's labour in Jamaica will produce 
as much food as twenty-five could raise in Europe. But this is by no means 
the whole difference. The labour of raising the wheat and the plantains 


during the first year may be nearly equal, but in Europe the labour must be 
annually renewed.” 


as there ever such a passage? I paused long after reading 
it and could scarcely believe that such a one could be found in any 
work, and particularly in a publication which was sent into the 
world by a grave Assembly. We were formerly told dismal tales 
of the state of colonial agriculture ; but now all at once “ one 
day’s labour in Jamaica will produce as much food as twenty-five 
could raise in Europe.’ Perhaps there is an immense difference 
between the Saturday of the negro and all other days of the fort- 
night ;—there may be some Obeah practices which may thus magi- 
cally produce this wonderful degree of advantage. Indeed, unless this 
is accounted for by supernatural means, | know not in what manner 
it can be caused. [ heartily wish the grave House had vouchsafed 
to give an explanatory note to the passage by which the ignorant 
people of Europe might be informed of the means, by which this 
most extraordinary superabundance of reproduction is brought 
about. This 1s one of the most couvincing proofs of the exist- 
ence of Obeah practices to a wide extent that | ever heard stated. 
Can the Assembly believe that this is true? Can any set of 
men persuade themselves that what they have stated is correct ? 
But, it must be under this persuasion that they have made the state- 
ment, for they would not print what they knew to be false. ‘This 
is one of the strongest instances of the strangeness of opinion which 
circumstances may make men imbibe ; of the complete veil which 
may be thrown by situation over the mind of man; of the facility 
with which he persuades himself of the truth of what it is his inte- 
rest to believe." 





* “The plan stated by Mr. W. Shand, of providing a good meal daily for 
all the children, is becoming general, and is a distribution of fuod of the 
best description, relieving those who have large families; and does not en- 
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Now { know that the Saturday of each week is not sufficient in 
Brazil for the slave to provide for the remaining six days of the week, 
unless he adds his gainings on Sundays and holidays, or unless his 
master’s labor is done by task work, which may enable him to 
work for an hour each day upon his own grounds. 1 have heard 
some plantation slaves, who supply themselves with food and 
do not labor by task work, complain heavily of the Saturday not 
being sufficient. I have likewise understood from many owners 
and managers, that they did not consider it as affording competent 
time, unless the slave had some trade and could labor for his. mas- 
ter and be paid, or for some other person, on his own days. I can- 
not imagine that the soil of Jamaica is mere productive than that 
of Brazil ; and I should imagine that fish and flesh may be obtained 
at a lower rate in the latter than in the former. 1 cannot in any 
wise believe that the labor of one day is sufficient to supply food for 
fourteen, If it is so, this is a proof of the extreme avarice of men 
who will work their dependants for so many hours in each day, 
when they might be enriched by requiring so much less exertion 
from them. 

The next step which is requisite for easing the hard yoke of 
domestic slavery, is that of allowing the slave one day in each week 
besides the Sunday, aud besides the Saturday of the fortnight, for 
the purpose of employing this extra time to his own advantage. 
If the profits of a day’s labour are so great as we are told it is, or 
even half as considerable, the master can still afford to give the 
additional day; and if they are not so enormous as the planters 
themselves have stated, still they must be of that description that 
the labor of five days im one week and of four days in another, will 
repay the master his purchase money, and his other expenses, and 
yet leave a reasonable profit. If this time was given to the slave, 
he might be considered as obliged to provide the whole of his own 


courage the idle, which all who have reflected on the subject, know to be 
the effect of an indiscriminate distribution of fuod.” Further Proceedings, ge. 

This is somewhat like the system of giving no food to cats that they may 
catch rats. Shame upon any set of men who talk of encouraging idleness 
by feeding those from whom they demand the labor of eleven days out of 
fourteen. When will such language be reprobated as it deserves? How 
long will any human beings, calling themselves Englishmen, be allowed 
shamelessly to speak of their fellow creatures in this manner? 

Regarding the plan of feeding the children becoming general, the men- 
tion of the circumstances discovers the state in which the captive father of 
a family is placed; that he has one week day and the two sabbaths out 
of fourteen days, by which he is expected to support his children as well as 
himself—those children whom he is rearing for the profit of the master : and 
this master demands the labor of the remaining eleven days. The Brazilian 
master invariably supports the children of his estate, although the parents 
may provide for their own subsistence. 
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food, and even his clothing. He would be thus removed one ste 
from the abject dependance of a slave ; he would be enabled, if he 
was industrious and economical, to manage his own little affairs in 
such a manner, as to be decently fed and clothed, and yet be lay- 
ing by something for his manumission. ‘There will be some who 
will not labor, and who will rather live wretchedly than work, un- 
less they are obliged so to do ; in every race there are many indivi- 
duals of indolent dispositions. For men of this stamp punishments 
might be found, and regulations could be framed. This is not a 
place for entering imto detail; if any plan was once im train for 
adoption, such penalties might be ordamed, and such regulations 
made, as might obviate the difficulty of preventing mischief from 
any persons who might prefer idleness and slavery, to industry and 
ultimate freedom. 

The Assembly states, in speaking of negro comforts, that “ every 
negro, with the exception of a few idle and disorderly persons from 
which this class of mankind is not exempt, has better clothes, 
which are worn on holidays and festivals ;’ &e. If the “ idle and 
disorderly persons” are not numerous under existing regulations, 
it is more hkely that even the number of them should be reduced 
rather than increased, when incentives for exertion were afforded. 
“Those who are avaricious, particularly the Eboe tribe, accumu- 
late considerable sums.” If this is the case, how must these wretches 
labor to accomplish their purpose. 1 can well suppose that in- 
stances of this nature occur, for the desire of obtaining wealth will 
make some individuals undergo almost any species of privation. 
Here is another reason for permitting these men to purchase their 
own freedom. 

Whatever the House of Assembly of Jamaica, or any other advo- 
cates for the continuance of the present system of slavery, may say re- 
garding the comforts of which the slaves are possessed, and regarding 
the efficacy and sufficiency of the existing laws for the protection of 
the slaves,’ their statements and arguments, far from removing, 


* We will see what Sir W. Young, governor of Tobago, says on this subject. 
“T think the slaves have from Jaw uo protection. In this, and I doubt not 
in every other, island, there are laws for the protection of slaves, and good 
ones ; but circumstances in the administration of whatever law render it a 
dead letter. 

“ When the intervention of the law is most required, it will have the 
least effect, as in cases where a vindictive and cruel master has care to com- 
mit the most atrocious cruelties, even to murder of his slave, no free person 
being present to witness the act. 

“There appears to me a radical defect in the administration of justice 
throughout the West Indies, in whatever case the wrongs done to the slave 
are under consideration; or rather, that justice cannot in truth be adminis- 
tered, controuled as it is by a law of evidence, which covers the most guilty 
European with impunity, provided that, when having criminal intent, he 
is cautious not to commit the crime in the presence of a free witness. 
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tend to strengthen the basis upon which the attack upon domestic 
slavery stands. ‘Their statements respecting the situation of the 
slaves, brought forward in support of their opinions, are quite 
sufficient to make an unbiassed person declare that the system has 
in it no radical good, and that its foundation is so weakly constructed 
as to be liable to sudden and dire downfals. If the subject is consi- 
dered with attention, it will be perceived that the state of the world 
requires alterations, that the necessity of change has deep roots, 
even unconnected with religion and humanity; that the order of 
things will bring about by violent means what might have been 
done gently, and*unaccompanied by destruction to any class in 
society. 

Whilst the importation of savages continued (or rather whilst it 
does continue) mental improvement among the slaves could not 
receive any advance, unless extraneous means had been resorted to 
for effecting it; unless pains had been taken by their superiors for 
their attainment of a higher degree of intellectual power; bat sincé 
the importation has ceased by law, there ought to be no admittance 
of savages to retard the slow but progressive advance of the Semi- 
barbarians of the islands; the creoles will increase iu number ; ‘the 
missionaries will be reinforced ; discussion is said by the planters 
themselves to be gaining ground concerning their own situation 3 
schools will soon be established. ‘The time is come for the slave- 
owners to begin to concede ; and let them commence before it is too 
late ; before the secret fire, which will in the end be kindled, if careis 


“On small plantations there is often but one free person, the resident 
manager, and no slave can appear against him. ; 

“In the back yard of the Jobber of a small gang for hire, in the workshop 
or out-buildings of each artizan or petty tradesman, and within every house 
the greatest cruelties on a slave may be exercised without a possibility of 
conviction.” Papers relating to the West Indies, Sc. p. 181. 

The account continues, and confirms completely what has been said in 
this country on the dreadtuily inefficient state of colonial slave laws. 

President Adye from Grenada says, “I do not transmit to your Lordship 
a copy of this Act, which passed in December, 1797, as it may be found in 
the printed collection, &c. Under the Act, guardians are duly appointed 
every year, but few instances have occurred of their having acted farther 
than the taking of the oath prescribed by it; no convictions, bases have 
ever been had on forfeitures, or penalties recovered, or punishments imposed 
or adjudged, for defaulis in this or any other respect, nor for any delin- 
quency whatever contrary to the directions of this Act; and I think I may 
venture to say it is in most respects a dead letter; &c.” Papers, &c. p. 147. 

The act in question is entitled an “ Act for the better protection, and for 
promoting the natural increase and population of slaves, &c.” 
_ General Wale, from Martinique, writes in the same strain, and, in speak- 
ing of the evidence of the slave not being admitted against his master, he 
says, “this leaves him (the slave) at the latter’s mercy; nor would it be 
easy, if at all practicable, for him to seek redress of oppression, without great 
personal risk.” Papers, §c. p. 154. 
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not taken, bursts forth with overwhelming violence. There is yet 


time for it to be tempered, and for producing its extension harm- 
lessly, to the infinite advantage of all parties. 





PART III. 


The advocates for the continuance of the present state of things 
in the sugar-islands do themselves furnish their opponents with the 
proofs of the necessity of alterations being attempted. It is from 
their statements that conclusions may be drawn regarding the 
wretched situation of the slaves, for they cannot be suspected of 

atting forward the worst side of the picture. From the pam- 
pet entitled “Thoughts, &c.” it appears that the church esta- 

lishment inthe Columbian islands, with the exception of that in 
the island of Barbadoes, is most wretchedly deficient, and even in 
that island it is by far too small. The detail of the number of 
clergymen resident in the islands is brought forward in the work 
above alluded to, in vindication of the colonial legislatures." It is 
given for the purpose of proving that the planters do not prevent 
the attainment of religious instruction among their slaves. But 
even if this was true (and there seem to be many reasous for sup- 
posing that it is not) still it is a negative merit and does not in any 
Wise prove that alterations are not necessary in this department of 
slave treatment. 

In every thing which is to be done respecting the sugar islands, 
the great object is to understand what are the practices of Jamaica. 
There are in that island nineteen beneficed clergymen ; can this be 
supposed to be sufficient for a population of more than 300,000 
persons?* However, it is not so much the number of persons, as 
the space over which they are scattered, which requires an increase 
of instructors. Still it may be answered that the great proportion 
of the individuals are not Christians; this is true, but it only shows 
how necessary it is that some change should be effected.—If the 
number of clergymen is barely sufficient to attend to those persons 
who are Christians, and their time is entirely taken up with these 
duties, or they have not the requisite zeal to employ itin extendmg 
the word which they are bound to teach, how can it be expected 
that the converts to Christianity should be numerous. ‘lhe author 


* The statement is taken from the “ Papers on the West Indies, ordered, 
by the House of Commons, to be printed, 12th July, 1815.” 

* « Jamaica; white people 28,000; people of color, 9,000 ; slaves 280,000. 
West India Common Place Book of Sir W. Young, p.3. 
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of the * Thoughts” may, however, safely venture to vindicate the 
colonial legislatures, though he should have founded his defence 
upon far different ground from that upon which he has proceeded. 
The fault of the long continuance of such neglect in extending the 
benefits of Christianity to the slaves, does not lie with the colonial 
legislatures, but with the British Parliament. The colonial legis- 
latures should not be blamed; it is not fair, in fact, to upbraid 
them with not improving the state of their dependants, for how is 
improvement to be forwarded by those who first regard their own 
interest, and who consider that that is connected with the ignorance 
of the ruled? In any thing which they have done or may yet do, 
it should be remembered that they must be driven mto the measure 
by the voice of the mother country, and that the laws which they 
pass for the purpose, will, if-at all, only be enforced as long as the 
attention of Great Britain is actively directed to the subject. 

In a pamphlet which has evident marks of being written by a 
friend, or at least an apologist of the state of slavery in the sugar 
islands, I find that, 

“ With regard to those most weighty points re/igious instruction and men- 
tul improvement, it is owned, and must be deeply lameuted, that a melan- 
choly deficiency prevails throughout the colonies in both; and the chief 
part by far of what can be obtained in them generally, of the former, can 
only be had from the labors of those who do not acknowledge a connection 
with the established church. To the majority of residents, however, I be- 
lieve | may undertake to pronounce, this is viewed as a very heavy incon- 
venience.” ! 

This passage plainly points out the state of things. The same 
writer, as well as many others, speak of the mirth and gaiety which 
are to be seen in the negro fairs on Sundays, and the accounts are 
doubtless correct as far as they go; but this does not prove that 
none are at home, suffering privations and punishments from the 
caprice of their masters, or from crimes which have arisen from 
the degraded state of the human being. It is another custom with 
many of those persons, who treat of this subject, on both sides of 
the question, to mention instances of kind aud of cruel usage ; and 
though this may be necessary when entering mto detail, still neither 
one or the other prove aught in favor of or against the system of 
slavery, or the general state of slavery as it exists in the Columbian 
islands. The attack upon slavery is too firmly fixed to require 
proofs of individual depravity, or to be shaken by. individual 
instances of goodness. ‘The instances of good treatment, indeed, 
rather seem to denote that the general behavior of the slave-owners 
is not so good as that of those individuals of whom particular men- 


‘ «<A Brief View of the actual Coudition and Treatment of the N 
Slaves in the British Colonies, &c. by Capt. Llenderson, late, ud battalion 
44th regiment, &c.” p. 20. 
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tion is made ; and thusthese examples, .as well as the instances of 
eruelty, tend to demonstrate the evils of the system. If ninety-nine 
instances, of what is:called in creole language good treatment, 
occur, and one of bad without this last being punished, the evil still 
outweighs the benefit. Where the miseries or the comforts of the 
state of society depend upon individual character, bad indeed would 
our nature be, if some instances of mildness did not occur. The 
natural. goodness of mankind cannot always be suppressed by any 
institutions which have been formed by man, however wicked these 


be. 

ite seems to be very clear, from the manner in which the subject 
\is treated by the advocates of the slave code, that the planters are 
afraid of the introduction of those persons who may tend to raise 
the negroes in the scale of human beings. We will see what the 
“ Brief View” says on this subject ; 

» Nor must an opinion be allowed, that an aversion towards all religious 
instruction being conferred, exists, because a disapprobation is felt at the 
promulgation of some particular tenets of it. Yet there are many planters 
whose intimacy I hold, and with whom the possession of the foregoing ob- 
jection prevails in a very high degree, that never think of restraining their 
slaves from an attendance on divine worsbip, under whatever form admi- 
nistered.” p. 20. 

“The want of education among the slaves in our colonies is commonly 
made a matter of accusation against their masters. I should with extreme 
unwillingness be betrayed into any expression that might in the most dis- 
tant manner seem to convey an improper estimate of the labors of any in- 
dividuals or bodies of men. But I may indulge an opinion, that the defect 
in question is occasionally as much regretted from its not proving subser- 
vient to the transmission of certain doctrines, as from the absence of it ina 
more enlarged and general sense. And with the examples the British colo- 
hies have before them, it surely is not too much to expect, that in some 
things a line of caution should be theirs.” p. 28. 

terms of these paragraphs are too general to know exactly 
all that the author means, but there is enough to be gathered from 
them to perceive that the missionaries are objected to, the planters 
being afraid of them, and that this feeling is pretty general. 

The business of converting the negroes and instructing them in 
the rudiments of knowledge ought to be performed by ministers 
of the Church of England, otherwise the negroes will have in the 
end, one more feeling of dislike towards their masters ; and God 
knows that those which they already have are quite sufficient.. It 
has been stated in the “ Brief View,” that religious instruction is 
imparted by means of the sectaries ; and this'was generally known 
to be the case long before, but confirmation is always useful. 
However, if the plenters will not supply the uecessary number of 

rsons for performing one of the chief duties of Christians, com- 
plaints from them: against the zealous dissenters, who brave odium 
and the climate, and devote their lives to the imstruction of their 
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fellow creatures, come with a bad grace indeed.’ Nor shouldany 
minor plea of the inconveniences attending the imparting of instruc- 
tion by their means, be allowed to hold good, unless the colonists 
were to prove that exertions were made by themselves im the 
advancement of the good work in the regular and most proper 
maimer. 

“ It is now incumbent on me to declare,” says Capt. Henderson, 
“that in none of our colonies have I discovered that provision of 
any sort has been made for the education of the slaves.” | This was 
well known to be the case, but the admission of it here is useful. 

To every one who reflects upon the subject it must be evident, 
that the owner of human beings who are in a state of domestic 
slavery, never will, of his own accord, adopt means of advancing 
their mental powers. ‘The nearer their approach is to»that of 
the brute creation, the more easily will they be held in subjection. 
Perhaps, if the advance of the world in knowledge, and conse- 
quently in civilization, was not so rapid as it is at present, this 
wish to preserve their dependants in ignorance might be accounted 
politically right, though it would still be morally wrong.” How- 
ever, in viewing the bent of public opinion on the question, it will 
be perceived that its abommation of slavery is daily becoming 
stronger, and therefore policy as well as the sense of what is right, 
should lead the colonists to change their dangerous opinions. 

It is on the score of religion that the colonies of Protestant, and 
those of Roman Catholic countries, have differed so widely in their 
government. ‘The bigotry of the latter led them to do what the 
former must in the end imitate from policy, if no better motive 
urges them; or they must run the risk of losing their possessions. 
Labat tells us that the English m bis days would not baptize their 


* Governor Harcourt, from St. Croix, says, “ the exemplary conduct of 
the Moravian missionaries, coupled with their indefatigable industry and 
most zealous exercise of all religious duties, has for many years obtained 
for them the especial protection and encouragement of the government of 
Santa Croz; both their precepts and their unassuming manners are admir- 
ably calculated to benefit that unfortunate class of persons of which their 
congregations are principally composed ; and such is the power they pos- 
sess over the minds of the negroes, that when on serious occasions they 
exclude them for a time from their congregations, the negro considers it by 
far a more severe punishment than any other that can be inflicted.”  p. $4. 

Governor Maclean, from St. Thomas, says, “ Two Moravian establish- 
ments are administered by Erdmain Hobe and six assistant missionaries 
with their families, aided by a number of catechists (being coloured people) ; 
they calculate the number of individuals resorting to them at 4000 persons 
of all classes ; the missionaries are tradesmen, and, from their general good 
conduct and great utility in the colony, they enjoy, since the year 1774, 
great privileges in the Danish dominions; &c.” Papers relating tothe West 

ndies, p. 88. 


* Nothing, however, can be politically right which is morally wrong. 
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negroes because they did not consider that it was right to hold 
Christians im slavery," and yet he adds, they made no scruple of 
keeping our (French) slaves in captivity when they fell mto their 
hands, although they knew them to be their brothers in Christ.* 
The slaves of Brazil are Christians, as I have before mentioned. 
The Angola negroes are baptized on the coast of Africa by lots, 
and learn the doctrines of the Catholic Church upon their arrival 
in Brazil ; but the negroes of other nations are shipped from Africa 
without this ceremony being performed, and they cannot be bap- 
tized until they have learned to repeat certain prayers. Jt may be 
objected to this manner of making Christians, that the individuals 
who thus become members of the Catholic church do not under- 
stand the doctrines which they have undertaken to believe. The 
matter is, to do as much as possible; it is not practicable to make 
an African savage as good a Christian or as strict a moralist as an 
educated man; as one who has had every advantage to aid his na- 
tural good qualities, instead of every disadvantage to assist im sup- 
pressing any latent virtuous feeling that might by nature have been 
mplanted.in the human beg. ‘he African who is brought into 
Christian communion in the manner which is usually practised in 
Brazil, would doubtless have much to learn, and much must be 
altered before he would become equal to the usual standard of 
’ religious or moral character in Europe; but if the disadvantages 
which he has to overcome are taken into consideration, he does in 
fact rise fully to the scale of common rectitude. Man must be 
judged according to the state of the country in which he is placed, 


* Old Ligon says, “I promised to do my best endeavour; and when I 
came home, spoke to the master of the plantation, and told him that poor 
Sambo desired much to be a Christian. But his answer was, that the people 
of that island were governed by the laws of England, and by those laws 
we could not make a Christiana slave. I told him, my request was far 
different from that, for I desired him to make a slave a Christian, His an- 
swer was, that it was true, there was a great difference in that; but bein 
once a Christian he could no more account him a slave, and so lose the hold 
they had of them as slaves by making them Christians; and by that means 
should open such a gap, as all the planters in the island would curse him. 
So I was struck mute, and poor Samby kept out of the church; as ingenious, 
as honest, and as good natured a poor soul as ever wore black or eat green.” 
A true and exact History of the Island of Barbudoes, 1657. 

In those days, it appears that there were men who spoke the truth and 
thought properly. Something has, thank God, been gained in public opi- 
nien, since the above was written; and this recollection should add to oar 
hopes of more being yet accomplished. 

Nouveau Voyage aux Isles de l'Amérique, tom. 7. p. 43. 


Du Testré says, “Les négres sont certainement touchez de Dieu puis 
qu'ils conservent jusqu’a Ja mort Ja religion qu’ils ont embrassée, qu'lls en 
pratiquent les vertus et en exercent les ceuvres ; et je puis dire avee verité 
qiils i, vivent bien plus Chrestienfement dans leurs conditions que beau- 


coup de Francois.” Histoire des Antilles, tom. 2. p. 502. 
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according to the gencral complexion of the society into which he 
has been thrown. Whatever inferiority the African Christian in 
Brazil may be found to suffer when compared with peasants in 
Europe, still, if we look to the state of the negroes of the British 
sugar islands, we shall see how far advanced the Brazilian slave is 
in ‘the general scale. 

The Brazilian African has the knowle dge of a future state. Heis 
aware that certain actions are considered as crimes, and not merely 
because his master may make him feel that they are so, but, he 
knows, that such deeds are declared to be wrong by a higher power 
than that which immediately rules him. He is taught that his 
wife is not merely his property ; but that there should be a better 
feeling regarding her; that she cannot be eschanged like any other 
moveable, and that she can by law call in question his support of 
any other woman. He is instructed that his children are not merely 
the fruit of the indulgence of his passions, and animals which he is 
contributing to rear for his master’s purposes, but that they have 
immortal parts, and that it is his duty to bring them up with the 
prospect of a future and a better life, and for the attainment of 
equality with the master. He is taught that there is some utility 
in good behaviour, and although he might be led to suppose (if he 
should be subject to a tyrannical and capricious master) that to 
do wrong or to do right met with equal hard treatment, still his 
mind is preserved from despondency in some cases, by a recollec- 
tion that, at a future period, his patience and his wish to do right 
will be rewarded. ‘To those men who have imbibed prejudices 
against the communication of instruction, and to those who have 
few religious feelings or none at all, the above statement of the 
benefits produced by Christianity, even under Roman Catholic 
cloaks, and in the imperfect manner in which it is imparted in 
Brazil, will appear to be rather the dreams of one who wishes that 
such things might be, than the relation of the things which are to 
be witnessed. But in what I have said, I have done no more than 
state what I conceive to be the general effect, and indeed I could 
bring very many instances to bear upon any one point, if this could 
be of any service; but the important point is to be made acquainted 
with the general effect. 

The Brazilian slave has the amusement of festivals, and his mind 
is removed from unpleasant thoughts to those which lead him to 
be avxious for the decoration of his chapel, for paying a due respect 
to the virgin or saint to whom it is dedicated. The priesthood 
imbibe an inclination to moderate the violence of the master ; the 
clergy usually lean towards the weaker side, and the slave who is 
in fear of punishment and takes refuge with a priest, is invariably 
sent back to his master with a written request for pardon, which is 
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as invariably complied with." It is a general sayiog in Brazil, that 
the negroes of priests are the laziest, and the most unfit for work 
of any in the country, if they are removed into the hands of laymen ; 
and this is not only said of the slaves of the monks and friars, but 
likewise of the secular clergy. ‘The secular clergy of those parts 
of Brazil which I have seen, are a most useful and respectable 
body of men; and such is the radical goodness of the religion of 
which they are members, that notwithstanding the errors and 
abuses of the branch of it which they teach, they cannot avoid 
imbibing some particles of the heaventy qualities of its founder, 
some portion of the superior style of morality which HE distri- 
buted amotig his followers. 

Each estate in Brazil has its chapel, and mass is said im it every 
Sunday and holiday, if a priest can be found for the purpose ; and 
there is seldom any difficulty in obtaining one. ‘The officiating 
clergyman is paid by the owner of the estate. The priest fre- 

uently resides upon the lands of the plantation, and if he has any 
sie of his own, he cultivates a portion of ground. The poss- 
bility of finding employment causes the priesthood to be numerous, 
but the extent of the country, and the separation of the several 
settlements require that it should be so.” “ 
™ 


——————— 
PART IV. 


I had imagined until lately, that the question regarding the 
expediency of encouraging the increase of the free population of 
colour in all slave countries was at rest, and that no doubts were 
any longer entertained upon this score. I imagined that the only 
difference of opinion, which now existed upon the subject, was 
respecting the proper means of affording this encouragement. I 
knew, indeed, that practically this opinion was not perceived in 
our sugar islands, but I thought that even the planters were aware 


* This occurs likewise with laymen, but the request of a priest is more 
conscientiously attended to than that of a layman. Laymen sometimes 
tefuse to beg forgiveness for a runaway slave, but a priest never does. 

2 The muci: more powerful manner in which this subject is treated in the 
‘Quarterly Review, would preclude the necessity of mention being made 
here, at any rate, of this branch of my subject. All I wish to do is to state 
what I have seen in a slave country, and thus to afford a practical refutation 
upon some of the points at least, which have given room for argument, 

inst the practicability of alleviating slavery without danger, and the pos- 
ility of making the slaves good moral and religious beings, 
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that the increase of the free people of colour would remove some 
of the danger which always exists from the slaves. I judged 
that the old laws respecting the inabilities of free coloured people 
only remained upon the Statute Books from inattention. What 
then was my surprise to see that the fitness of increasing them by 
all possible means of legislation was denied, and that the people 
of mixed blood were accounted dangerous. Nothing proves more 
strongly the radical rottemness of the state of society in the 
Columbian islands, than this dread. Nothing can be more convinc- 
ing than the statement of the fear which is entertained of these people. 
If they were treated properly, they would naturally lean towards 
the whites instead of the blacks, to the more prosperous rather 
than the degraded source of their existence. .. 

Mr. Marryat says; “ The Spanish coionies so unfortunately referred to 
in support of them (the opinions of the African Institution on this subject) 
are at this moment a prey to internal convulsions; aud the great actors in 
them, are, and ever have been, from the first revolutionary attempt of 
Miranda (himself a man of colour’) to this very moment, persons of that 
description.” 2 

Now in the first place, the contest which is at present raging in 
Spanish America is generally understood, and is well known to be 
between the Creole whites and the European Spaniards, apd not 
between the people of colour and the whites. ‘There are whites 
and free people of colour fighting on both sides, for some of the 
Creoles have taken part with the Europeans, therefore it is a 
mistake to state that the war is a war of oasts. In the second 
place, it is not to be wondered at, if the war should at any future 
period become a war of casts, for of all nations who possess 
colonies, Spain has established the most numerous and the most 
galling distinctions regarding the people of colour. That country 
has not only formed laws for keepmg in a state of degradation 
persons of mixed blood in general, but she has gone farther than 
the English, the French and the Dutch, and has established several 
degrees of degradation in the individuals who approach towards the 
black race. Consequently, | repeat, it will not be matter of surprise 
if these people should strive for power when they have obtained a 
sufficient degree of knowledge to be aware that they have a right 
to participate in the government of their country; and this stnfe 
will probably be more or less violent according to the previous 
state of degradation, or of respectability of those by whom the 
right to share in power is asserted. 

* Miranda was a Creole, but I believe he was not a man of colour. 


* Thoughts on the Abolition of the Slave Trade, and civilization of 
Africa, &c. . 
3“ Endowed with an energetic and ardent character, these people of 
colour live in a constant state of irritation against the whites.” 
Humboldt's Political Essay on New Spain, Vol. I. p. 194. 
This passage is quoted by Mr. Marryat to prove that the increase of the 
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It is impossible that general discontent should exist among a 
great body of men, without some cause of irritation. Difference 
of religious opinion will, indeed, produce a rancorous spirit, 
perhaps more violently than political grievances ; but where there 
Is a union of worship, there must be some primary cause, and this 
of great importance, which can spread feelings of hatred through a 
whole order of men. It is absurd to suppose that the mere differ- 
ence of colour would present any objection to the amalgamation of 
society, if this was all that makes a difference of origin. 

The author of the “ Thoughts,” tells us that “ next to the Spanish 
colonies their number was greater in proportion at St. Domingo than in any 
other island. There they instigated the slaves to massacre the whites, and 
were in their turn massacred by the slaves.” 

The history of the revolution in St. Domingo is so well known, 
and so disgraceful to Europeans, and their descendants of unmixed 
blood, that itis dangerous for any advocate of the sysiem of slavery 
to mention it, in speaking against the negroes or people of colour, 
The cruelties which were committed in that island were all-suffi- 
cient to bring down vengeance upon the perpetrators of the crimes ; 
but it is weil known that the imprudence of the French Govern. 
ment aided the just state of irritation of the sufferers. ‘Che violence 
of the struggle, and the rancour of the injured, is to be attributed 
to the injustice of their previous treatment; and is a strong 
argument in support of the necessity of removing those inabilities 
which allow of the possibility of convulsions of that furious 
nature, 

The author of the Tuoucurs has in none of his arguments so 
completely forgot what is due to the usual share of sense which 
his readers may be supposed to possess, as in that respecting 
the tax upon manumissions. 

He says, “ an inquiry ito the history of West India emaucipations will 
shew that the subjects of by far the greater proportion of them, are either 
the objects or fruits of illicit connections between white men and negro 
women.” P. 136. 

It is quite shameful to speak in this manner, for every man 
must or ought to be aware that the Legislatures which passed such 
laws never entertained any reasons of this nature for their proceed- 
ings. In the first place, illicit connections would not be prevented 
by any such regulations ; and in the second place, the planters do 
not shew themselves to be so strict in other matters of infinitely 
more importance, from their greater extent; 1 mean the state of 
the intercourse among the blacks. ‘Io talk of the regard of the 


people of colour should not be encouraged; and I now quote it again to 
shew that the fact only demonstrates the badness of the system under which 
such irritation can possibly exist. If they were well treated, this could not 
occur. 
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planters to moral rectitude is quite ridiculous, after the statements 
which have been made in the Further Proceedings of the Hotse 
of Assembly of Jamaica, respecting the negroes of that island. 

“ The white inhabitants of the West India colonies are represented as the 
small minority who have white complexions. Numerically speaking they 
are a small minority; but be it remembered, that this small minority com- 
prehends a vast majority of the property, intellect, and civilization of the 
whole community, that it is this small minority which alone is capable of 
transacting all the public business of the state.” Thoughts, &c. 


Every one knows full well, that to a certain extent, this must be 
the case in every country; but it is not the actual possession of 
power which is argued for in the case of the people of mixed 
blood; it is the removal of those inabilities to attain a respectable 
rank, which it is urged should be effected. It is the rise in point 
of general character and public opinion which would be created 
by this removal. It is the consciousness of dignity in the general 
body of people of this description, which would produce a wish to 
act properly, a spirit of emulation. I[t is this removal which would 
render the free man of colour indifferent as to whom he was to 
obey, whether white or of colour. But now he feels at every 
moment how much his situation would be bettered by a change of 
those who rule him. Make him easy, raise him im the scale of 
nature, treat him as a being of equal powers, and the “ state of 
irritation ” will subside. Feelings of pride will make the man of 
colour lean to his white brethren, instead of hatred making him 
incline to the degraded Africans. Let the law consider him asa 
white man, and he will soon fecl that it is his interest to make a 
common cause with the whites on all occasions. 

The author of another work in support of the present system of 
slavery, is decidedly against the encouragement of the increase of 
the mixed race. He says, 

“ The first objection that offered itself to the eye of political prudence in 
the colonies, was the creation of an inferior class of persons, who necessarily 
mixing with, might vitiate the black population by their habits of indolence, 
and by the vices that flow therefrom, of receivers, and retailers of what was 
received.” ! 

In the first place, the “ political prudence,” or political wick- 
edness of the colonists prevents the mixed race from becoming 
respectable members of society; they do every thing in their 
power to render them despised, they do not afford them any 
means of education; and then they tax them with crimes; crimes 
which are committed from the wickedness of the laws which the 
accusing party have themselves established ; laws which naturally 
lead the individuals who are Saal to them into the errors for 


* An Examination of the Principles of the Slave Registry Bill, &c. 
p- 105. 
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which they are now upbraided. The consequences of the laws are 
now brought forward as reasons for their continuance. ‘The 
effects of wicked regulations are stated to be natural features in 
the character of a race of human beings. 
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“ The second objection that occurred was, that the existence of such a 
class, if honestly employed, occupied the places and employments of 
artificers and handicraft workinen, to the exclusion and injury of the infe- 
rior classes of white men, who would thus be left destitute of the means of 
supporting life.” 

In this reason, however, there is no pretence, there is honesty 
at least in the declaration, whatever its injustice and _ selfishness 
may be. Now, this conclusion may be drawn from the two 
reasons which the author of the “ Examination” has given; 
that if the man of colour is depraved, the errors of his life are 
attributed to his complexion, and if he is honest and willing to 
labour he is regarded as an intruder; so that in either way he is a 
misehievous being. Yet after such statements as these, we are 
told by the gentlemen who advocate the present system, that the 
people of colour are not in a degraded condition, and are not 

revented from attaining respectability in poimt cf public opition. 
But to have an adequate idea of the wretched state of these people, 
the works which I have consulted must be read, for with all the 
reasoning of the supporters of existing wickedness, the veil which 
they attempt to throw over the real state of things, is too thin to 
blind any person, excepting he should be predisposed to assent to 
whatever is placed before him. 

Mr. Jordan says, that “ none of these coloured freemen ever became 
agriculturists or labourers, a circumstance worthy of observation.” 

Examination, &c. 

Mr. Marryat says, that “ the free coloured people in the West Indies 
have not hitherto been induced to undertake the regular labour, necessary 
for the cultivation of sugar.” Thoughts, &c. 


Supposing that the statements made in these two pamphlets are 
correct in the strictest sense ‘@f the terms, still the fact may easily 
be accounted for. "They are free, and therefore will not labour 
conjointly with slaves. They are not numerous, and therefore 
find employment in departments of less difficulty than agriculture. 
They are despised and disc#uraged, and are therefore dissatisfied 
with life ; they have no object which may leadthem to exertion ; 
marriages seldom occur among them. ‘The subject may be taken 
in another point of view. Would thegplanters hire them as 
labourers in the field? If they did, and ie ‘men resided upon the 


estates, would they not, in somggmmstances, run the risk of being 
punished without appeal to Sea ? Where there is such 
evident dislike towards a body’ of inferiors, as is apparent in the 
planters towards the people of colour; is it fair to expect that 
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these inferiors are to place themselves under the controul of those 
whe hate them? Is it just to expect that they will, speaking 
generally, become their immediate dependants? Is it surprising 
that being very little raised above the slaves they should be proud 
of what trifling superiority they possess, and should refuse to 
labour in the manner of slaves, iv the fear of being mistaken for 
such? — 

| have now to state what I have seen in the extensive slave 
country in which I have resided. ‘The bare facts which | can 
give, are a practical refutation of what I have been attempting to 
combat theoretically; that is, the danger of increasing the free 
people of colour, and their idleness. 

Jn Brazil the law ordains that « mulatto man shall not be a 
magistrate, and shall not be a member of the priesthood ; and that 
a white man can only be hanged at alia, or Rio de Janeiro; and 
here end the positive regulations, according to the best informa- 
tion which I could collect, often repeated by persons of competent 
authority. Now, in point of fact, men of colour are magistrates, 
and become members of the priesthood. I have seen them often- 
times holding such situations; and their complexion could not 
possibly lead to any mistake upon the subject.’ Several of the 
Students in the Seminary of Olinda are evidently men of mixed 
blood. Some of the first planters and merchants are men of 
mixed blood, and hold commnissions in the ordenanca, or yeomanry 
troops, aud have served, aud perhaps are serving now as magis- 
trates. 

‘There are mulatto regiments of militia embodied and ready for 
service, commanded exclusively by mulatto officers from the 
corporal to the colonel, I have seen the several Guards of the 
archways of Recife (the chief town of Pernambuco) at the Prison, 
at the Barracks, and at the Governor’s Palace, composed entirely 
and exclusively of mulatto soldiers, commanded by mulatto officers. 
I have heard the term Senhorid, used to a mulatto field officer, 
this being the term which is usually, by courtesy, given to an equal 
rank in white regiments. I have seen mulatto officers treated with 
the same respect as white officers. I have seen letters written to 


* The chaplain of the Governor of Pernambuco is a dark coloured mulatto 
man, who is received into all companies. He sits at the same table with 
the Governor, and is treated by every one as an equal. 

The son of the late colonel of the mulatto regiment of Recife is a priest. 

The chaplain of the Governor of Maranham, when I was at that place, 
was a dark mulatto man. I could give a long list of priests. 

I could likewise give a list of Capitaens-mores, captains, and Alferes of the 
Ordenanga troops, (a kind of yeomanry) who are pr perm | blood. 

Juizes ordinarios, or mayors of towns, might be named; and men in every 
department, who are reputed white, because no pains are taken to prove the 
contrary, but whose origin is well known. , 
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them by white men, in the same terms of respect which would 
have been used if the letter had been addressed to a white man. 

There are likewise black regiments, composed entirely and 
exclusively of black creole soldiers, commanded by black creole 
officers from the corporals to the colonel. I have seen the several 
Guard-Houses of the town occupied by these troops. 

Far from any apprehension being entertained on this score, it is 
well known that the quietude of the country, and the feeling of 
safety which every one possesses, although surrounded by slaves, 
proceeds from the contentedness of the free people. 

With respect to agriculture I have only to say in direct terms 
that the principal stock of flour and beans, and maize, with which 
the towns are supplied, is cultivated by free coloured persons, 
established all over the country, wherever chance or inclination 
has fixed them. ‘They reside in huts built of mud, which are of a 
better or worse appearance, according to the industry or capability 
of the owners of them, and to each of these places is attached a 
sufficient plot of ground, for the labour of one or two men. The 
lands belong chiefly to great proprietors, and are rented to the 
lower classes of people at a low rate. The great plantations 
attend to sugar and cotton, and scarcely ever cultivate more 
mandioc (the bread of that country) or beans than are necessary 
for the cousumption of the slaves. 
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Sir, 


T nave great pleasure in addressing a gentleman of high talent 
and eminent ability, fortunately presiding over the concerns of a 
Society, which, collectively and individually, is no less ardent and 
zealous than yourself in its attachment to the cause of agriculture ; 
and has uniformly exhibited to the world the most firm and lively 
interest in whatever promises to benefit our fellow-creatures. 

The solicitous attention your Society has continually shewn on 
the two great subjects of Tithes and a General Inclosure Bill, so 
strongly recommended to the notice of the public, fully proves 
how anxious all your endeavours are, and always have been, to 
ameliorate the oppression of the one, as well as to urge the imme- 
diate execution of the other, when the complete attainment of 
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both these objects would at this moment be cousidered of the first 
importance to the happiness and prosperity of this kingdom. 
Certain regulations in Parliament have lately given much facility 
in passing local Inclosvre Bills, in a great measure attributable to 
your perseverance. But the subject of Tithes, demanding our 
most serious attention, still remaining unimproved, except in a 
few instances: some people conceiving the system to be inviolable ; 
others to be perfectly unalterable, as involved in insuperable diffi- 
culties ; many deeming them the greatest possible impediments 
to the interests of agriculture ; and as such, while they remain in 
their present oppressive form, the evident opprobrium senatus—. 
Under these impressions the task is truly arduous to recommend 
any change for the better ; but if we utterly despair of any amend. 
ment, nothing will be seriously or spiritedly attempted in the 
church or in the state, and we may basely sink under any ruinous 
system, while we possess the means, if we have the courage and 
prudence to adopt them. Agricultural evils, like those of the hu- 
man body, are to be cured by proper vigilance and active measures 
wisely applied ; and if we relax a little in our old habits and pre- 
judices, there is no case, however desperate, but what some re- 
medy may be found to alleviate the malady. If we refuse the re- 
medy, we are the authors of our own misfortunes, and ought to 
bear the evil with fortitude and patience. I hope it will not be con- 
sidered as too presuming in any individual, particularly in an eccle- 
siastic, to offer his sentiments, founded on fact and on experiment, 
on the great evil the agricultural world now complain of, namely, 
Tithes ; when the experience of the writer, as well as that of his 
parishioners, can mutually congratulate each other of having en- 
joyed for many years much comfort and advantage in the labours 
of the field, by generally adopting a Commutation of Tithes, in the 
stead of taking them in kind. When the good of the whole em- 
pire is the point to be considered, no opinion or fact, I humbly 
presume, ought to be withheld from public investigation that may 
tend in any way to advance the interest of the whole. The clergy 
as well as the laity, are bound to contribute any information they 
may respectively possess, and both patriotically make some perso- 
nal sacrifice for a permanent benefit to their country. Individually, 
feeling much happiness from the many advantages arising from the 
Commutation of Tithe, I must beg leave to submit them with much 
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deference to the judgment of your honourable Society, entreating 
that indulgence which the difficulties of such a subject will naturally 
require. Deeply impressed with this idea, I have entered the 
arena, with no small anxiety, and the motive alone must apologize 
for any errors or defects. The following observations may be sup- 
posed by some to come but strangely from the pen of a clergyman, 
holding a ‘Tithe estate; but I cannot sacrifice the truth in compli- 
menting any system of our establishment, however ancient the in- 
stitution, by giving it excellencies which it has not, or by conceal- 
ing the deformities or inconveniences which*it has. I consider 
Tithes, in their present shape, as most highly prejudicial to all the 
interests of agriculture, and consequently to the welfare of my 
country ; and at this moment more particularly so, because now 
the exigencies of the state absolutely require a most spirited exten- 
sion of the culture of our soil, to feed the wants of an increasing 
population. But let it be most perfectly understood, that I am not 
one of those idle visionaries who hope for a total abolition of Tithe ; 
my only wish is to see a general commutation throughout this 
kingdom, founded only, in which it can be reasonably expected to 
exist, on a just and fair equivalent, and honourable compensation. 
Perhaps those who wish for any other change, probably desire the 
utter subversion of every thing that constitutes good order and 
substantial government. As we improve in civilization, things 
progressively change, and must, so as to meet the necessary wants 
of a people, or the pressing demands of the empire. But even in 
extreme cases no public or private right can be justifiably invaded, 
much less forcibly violated, without the most ample returns of the 
fullest compensation. ‘This very consideration of the violation of 
private rights has been, perhaps, hitherto the only cause of not ef- 
fecting any desirable change, (with regard to tithes,) and has con- 
stantly interrupted the accomplishment of any Parliamentary mea- 
sures, the most likely to introduce a better system: and until these 
claims can be duly satisfied, there are but small hopes of any radi- 
cal change to be legally authorized ; no measures indeed of relief, 
but what the tithingman or the tithe-holder may mutually agree to 
with the respective parties of whom they take the tenth. 

The period may shortly come when the real necessities of the 
State will be maturely weighed against the rights of individuals, 
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by those whose duty it more immediately is to provide for the good 
and comfort of all. ‘The result of this investigation may ultimately 
discover some beneficial arrangement and mode, founded on the 
wisest scheme of human policy, of justly commuting these great 
obstacles to our growth of grain, for the support of the people 
under an equitable arrangement to all parties sanctioned by the le- 
gislature, the individual could sustain no injury, but the people 
the greatest possible advantage ; and where the existence of millions 
is the great stake, this weighty consideration must, at all times and 
in all cases, supersede the private emolument of any individual. 

Tithe (taken in kind especially) has wonderfully operated in check ! 
ing a due course of husbandry on our whole lands, besides forming 
one of the greatest obstacles to the improvement of the new. But 
the mischief extends much further than the shortening of our 
crops; our population is lessened also by the neglecting the culti- 
vation of our wastes, the very means we now more especially want 
of raising more supplies, and more people to consume them. 

In some parishes where tithes are compromised, or fairly come 
muted, by land, or composition in money or grain, a full scope is 
given to the farmer’s exertions ; and where new lands have been 
inclosed and cultivated under such proper legal regulations, the 
taxes arising from these have come in aid of the old levies, and 
considerably diminished the pressure of taxation. ‘The poor rate, 
indeed all other levies, governmental as well as parochial, naturally 
feel the effects of an extended cultivation : besides, many other in- 
calculable advantages would very seasonably afford us those very 
treasures we now so much want. We may judge, in some mea- 
sure, of what has been hitherto done in the United kingdoms, 
where inclosures have taken place, and tithes have been properly 
arranged, when Ireland and Scotland have imported into this 
country, during the last five years, as much corn as constitutes oné 
third of our whole importation. We have also the evidence of 
those well acquainted with the soil and other local advantages of 
these countries, that both will. become eminently serviceable to 
this kingdom, in affording such abundance of all kinds of food, as 
will completely relieve us from a shameful dependance on the ca- 
pricious aid of foreign nations. The fertility of soil, the cheapness 
of labour, the fitness of climate, are of no ayail in any kingdom, if 
due and liberal encouragement is not given to the cultivation ; and 
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the tillage of land cannot be expected to increase in that degree 
sufficiently to feed a people, where perpetual obstacles to improve- 
ment and exertion are permitted to discourage the labours of the 
agriculturist. 

I have known many instances where new inclosed lands have 
been suffered to return to the state of nature after great expense, 
where the possessor has been intimidated and disgusted in his pro- 
gress of culture by the severe demands of the titheholder ; whereas, 
if the demand had not been so rigidly exacted, many thousands of 
acres would now be producing corn, which at this moment are of 
no possible use to the public or individual. _ ‘Thus we see, by the 
intemperate abuse of a right, an extended growth of grain is com- 
pletely checked: surely a strong remedy is necessary to control, 
limit or commute any peculiar privilege, where the public weal 
suffers so much by private exaction. In all new inclosure bills ample 
provision should always be made for the titheholder, by giving him 
his full share and proportion of lands so inclosed; where indeed such 
a measure has been heedlessly or wilfully omitted, many unforeseen 
difficulties have arisen which have retarded the operation of the 
inclosure. ‘The apportioning of lands to the clergy in lieu of tithes, 
in some few particular instances, has been considered as a great 
hardship, as these lands may be allotted to a clergyman who has 
neither capital or judgment sufficient to manage or conduct the 
same in the true spirit of cultivation. To this objection I can 
only observe, there are but few of my brethren, I sincerely hope, 
who are in this hapless situation; truly he must be poor and 
friendless indeed, who could not procure means to cultivate his 
proportion, if so inclined ; and if not, may soon find a responsible 
tenant to do a duty he owes to himself, to the allotment, his land- 
lord and the public. The views of the tithe-holder, either clergy, 
or laity, are not to be separately considered, or as distinct from the 
common interest of the country. Our agricultural interests form 
a most important part of our national security; and our success 
im the cultivation of every foot of land in our island is now so 
closely interwoven with our political welfare, that the subject must 
be allowed to be incontrovertibly decided as a State question. On 
this ground I am satisfied, as an Englishman, there is no individual 
who will not cheerfully and patriotically undergo a small privation 
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in any measures which are manifestly prejudicial to our national 
good. Compare the advantages and disadvantages of the present 
system of tithe, as affecting the real interests of the individual and 
the public; under this examination of the question, I am cof» 
yinced that every Englishman will see the necessity of immediately 
adopting some rational mode of correcting the existing evil; and 
even with a view, though more distant than his neighbour, to 
private emolument. I shall not enter into much argument with 
those good people who are such strenuous advocates for the jure 
dévmo ot tithes, or for their immemorial usage, as this would be 
uselessly treading much ground that has been too often trod bee 
fore, without much conviction. In a short answer to both these 
points I shall only beg leave to use two trite, old fashioned, but 
very powerful and irresistible arguments : 


* Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis.” 


A nd 


“ Necessitas non habet leges.” 
No consideration of private should come in competition with the 
public interest. 

It may perhaps be justly remarked, in every nation in which the 
pure and manly precepts of the gospel are rightly understood, and 
mutually performed between man and man, that the light of 
science has sprung up, and has gradually dispelled those barbarous 
notions that have usually enslaved the sentiments of man. What 
indeed is the history of man, but a succession of innovation and 
amendment, attributable solely to this blessed light? I mean not 
any innovation that destroys, but that which adds to the happiness 
ofa people; that innovation, which softens the rigour of any anti- 
quated maxim which bears hard on the labours of the people ; 
that innovation, which would give new life and vigour to our na- 
tional agriculture, and to which all the other powers in Europe at 
present are directing their energy and skill. If a few strong pree 
judices are to remain umcontrolled, and bigotry is to supersede cau- 
tion and foresight ; we then must be a divided people, and still’ be 
content to exist only as a dependent nation on the caprice or boun- 
ty of other states, who are already too well disposed to ruin and de- 
stroy us. If we are become so enlightened in the other arts and 
sciences, should we not dedicate more of our attention to the chief 
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concern of the state? A new system may ameliorate many of our 
grievances, augment the produce of our soil, multiply our cagle, 
institute new trials in husbandry, and such as our experience 
deems to be preferable are to be used instead of the old. Innova- 
tions or commutations, if you please, in agriculture, in industry, 
in useful arts, I may venture to say, in tithes, are not to be reject- 
ed because they are new; they are to be fairly tried, and if found 
beneficial to all, and injurious to none, are to be freely and boldly 
adopted. If it be allowable, ‘* fas est et ab hoste doceri,” we may 
tefer to the present condition of France ; notwithstanding the im- 
mense armies she has sacrificed in restless ambition, and the great 
force she is now obliged to keep on foot, still her lands were never 
better cultivated. Her industry continues to increase, as well as 
her population ; old schemes of husbandry are discarded, and new 
ones, adapted to the nature of the soil, are universally employed. 
This degree of prosperity is principally owing to the liberal laws in 
regard to agriculture, though but lately introduced, by which this 
great empire is upheld: we are informed, it is to the suppression 
of tithes, the feudal system, the mains-mortes, and the monastic 
orders ; a suppression in all respects perhaps not to be justified : 
but still, what has been the result of these spirited alterations and 
seasonable changes in their government ? France, always tributary 
to other countries for the greater part of its most essential wants, 
as England is at present, now raises them within herself; and a 
national impulse is given to her agriculture, manufactures, and 
public works, that she has never before experienced. These exer- 
tions have called forth the infinite resources of that kingdom, and 
may perhaps have been the means of her achieving what she has 
done, and may still do, with the powers of Europe. With such 
an example before our eyes, and such a people, desperate, artful, 
and enterprising ; we are peremptorily called on to examine, to 
correct, and alter any custom, right, or usage, by temperate, just, 
aud equal means, that may promote a noblt emulation among us ; 
—the end and aim of al! our wishes, to keep us on a firm, safe, 
and manly footing with our most inveterate enemies. ‘That some 
radical changes with -regard to tithe are now wanted to use the 
whole resources cf our land, no person who reflects on the state of 
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the world, can, I think, possibly deny ; and tithe, as connected 
most intimately with the concerns of agriculture, the firmest pillar 
of the state, stands prominent among our national difficulties, and 
as such claims our first and earliest attention, to make us equal at 
least with our opponents, in reaping every possible advantage from 
our respective soils, which the blessing of Providence has given 
us. An Englishman,under our mild constitution, has not much 
reason to apprehend any unreasonable or violent attack on his per- 
son or property. Weare only called on, collectively and indivi- 
dually, under existing circumstances of time and the pressure of 
public expediency, to submit to a few changes, which may even- 
tually contribute to the comfort, if not to the preservation of the 
whole ; and by which no person, in the progression of such a 
change, or in its results, would experience any deprivation with- 
out the most ample recompence and consideration. 

Our own reformation in matters of religion, our revolution in 
the affairs of government, though both were effected with the 
shedding of torrents of blood; these changes, grand and truly 
beneficial to the human race, stand high in the annals and records 
of our couniry; and the period, though distant, is eminently dis- 
tinguished by the gallantry, wisdom, and deep penetration of our 
ancestors. These mighty changes gave a new turn to the manners 
and characters of that age; and are felt, I hope, with extreme 
gratitude by every rational Englishman of the present day. Will 
any man living, who knows and feels the real value of the mild 
and unadulterated pages of the gospel, whose heavenly simplicity 
is genuine Christianity, and which is our only religion, (pure, plain, 
and unsullied by the artful corruptions of the hypocrite, and the 
cunningly devised fables of deceitful men,) and the solid blessings 
of the British Constitution ; condemn the reformation of the one, 
or the revolution of the other? Time and opportunity will sooner 
or later correct most abuses which impede the progress, or mar the 
beauty, of the wisest.system either in the church or state; and no 
oppression which is adverse to the well-being of a people, can be 
ever steady, permanent, or unchanged. The diffusion of know- 
ledge must eventually dispel the mists of error and of darkness, 
and the sunshine of reason must finally prevail. The cultivation 
of the soil, like that of the human mind, must be first cleared of 
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every embarrassment, the mummery and the rubbish invented by 
knaves, enthusiasts, and bigots, before either can duly expand. 
The Inquisitién of Spain, that most horrid instrument of tytanny 
and oppression in any country, we have just seen, and I hope, as 
enlightened Christians, extinguished for ever, even among the most 
bigoted people. ‘Yhose lamentable corruptions which disgraced, 
which deformed their doctrines, such as they were, arid made them 
doubly oppressive, are partly corrected, if not wholly destroyed ; 
and these blessings have ensued merely from the expansion of 
knowledge. I trust what has been adduced will be sufficient to 
prove to the most bigoted advocates of continuing tithes in their 
present shape, who will not even condescend to hear of any mode 
of compromise or exchange, that they are standing forward to 
oppose the general voice, as well as the general interests, of the 
people. 

Persons in exalted stations in the church and state fully digest- 
ing the good effects of such an alteration in tithes as may be most 
likely to meet the wishes of the people, the clergy as well as the 
laity, would justly merit the highest praises of their country; the 
example and influence attached to their rank and character would 
soon accomplish a work, which must eventually fail without such 
liberal encouragement, protection, and support. From. hence, a 
mild, gradual, and temperate reform must emanate ; from hence, a 
progressive scheme of commutation may originate, and may be 
legally sanctioned by those only who possess the power of execu- 
tion. If any arrangements with regard to tithe are in contempla- 
tion of the Government, the nature and necessity of the times 
require promptness and decision; but these arrangements, if 
intended to afford an universal freedom to the efforts of agriculture, 
must be founded on solid realities, not in idle and airy speculation. 
If Parliament should decline any interference in a matter, at this 
awful crisis particularly claiming their utmost attention, thé parties 
interested must be still left to their own private adjustments ; 
which too often leads to much inactivity in the field of agriculture, 
and no less litigation in the courts of law. 

Lord Shaftesbury has told us, that variety of opinion was not 
to be cured, and that it was impossible all should be of one mind.” 
Fully impressed with this idea, I cannot presume to hope that any 
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plan of the amelioration of tithe, however favorable to all parties, 
or moderate in its exeeution, will meet with general assent. In 
the course of this enquiry I shall, however, venture to recommend 
a plan of peace and reconcilement in the payment of tithes, which 
I have used with great satisfaction to myself, and I hope with no 
less comfort to my parishioners, for many years. I must also 
apologize, if my opinions appear so presumptuous or strong as to 
offend the feelings of any man; but all classes of men are now 
become too wise to be deceived, and too judicious to despise the 
dictates of truth. My brethren may accuse me of treading on 
forbidden ground, not to be profaned, inviolable by any human 
policy. ‘The laity who are impropriators of tithe, may charge me 
with the wish and intention of destroying their antient rights. But 
a mian pursuing the good of his country only, which should super- 
sede all other considerations, must firmly and manfully disregard 
the severest censures of the one, as well as the bitterest reproaches 
of the other. It will be perhaps impossible in this investigation 
not to oppose the opinions of some, high in their notions of privie 
lege and of right, and less exact and more accommodating in their 
views, and cross the princfples of others: still as your Honorable 
Society has required, most seasonably, the frank and liberal senti- 
ments of every man on this great and interesting question, it would 
be deemed contemptible to disguise mine, and unmanly to desert 
them. It has been lately said by a most worthy man, and a learned 
bishop, that the general right of tithes is founded on the laws of 
the land, sanctioned by prescriptive usage of nearly a thousand 
years; and if right can be violated in one case, it can be in ano- 
ther. But any commutation, by corn-rents or the composition of 
money, with the consent of all parties concerned, is not a violent 
or forcible deprivation, and does not in any manner violate the 
right of property in its original state. An honorable and liberal 
maintenance is most certainly due to the establishment of the na- 
tional church; ages have continued, and should confirm, such a 
provision; but perhaps no circumstances for centuries back have 
occurred, as in the present age, to require some certain modifica- 
tions with regard to tithe. In all political and religious accommo- 
dations each party must concede something to expect conciliation ; 
neither can hope for any happy conclusion in the most trifling or 
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serious matter without receding a little. It is extremely difficult 
to induce all to think alike, and co-operate for mutual advantage ; 
we are led differently by various modes of reasoning ; and the ulti- 
mate rule of our several duties, which should terminate in the 
general happiness, is too often influenced by clamor, and overruled 
by prejudice. This doctrine may appear very extraordinary to 
those who will yield nothing to the public, and exact all for them- 
selves; who constantly exclaim, if you change the present system 
of tithes, even in one point, or in any trifling degree, you instantly 
commute a certainty for an uncertainty ; and a commutation of 
every thing that is esteemed most valuable and sacred among us, 
will be the dreadful consequence. With people of this rigid dis- 
position, and inflexible spirit, who may mean well, though they, 
in my humble opinion, think ill, no chance of amendment in any 
matter of public or private accommodation can be ever hoped, 
much less accomplished. "We may still rely on the indulgence and 
caprice of the continent for our daily bread, and the people may 
feel the misery of famine, until these good and patriotic men will 
condescend to relax one iota from their deep-rooted bigotry and 
prejudice. While these prevail, the tithing man discourages the 
future increase of his own tithe and estate, inasmuch as his rigid 
demand discourages the general improvement of the kingdom. 
We must lament that this nation is now suffering extremely 1 its 
revenue and product from these narrow and selfish notions; and 
till these are in some measure sacrificed to the better ideas of the 
public good, I am afraid no great or essential improvements in the 
commutation of tithe can possibly take place, but between the 
parties themselves. As the constitution of this country is formed, 
the titheholder’s interest, as that of the farmer, is under the protec- 
tion of the legislature ; and both may be duly appreciated, so as 
to contribute more effectually to the wants of the state. ‘The ex- 
traordinary situation of this kingdom, occasioned by the state ot 
Europe, demands extraordinary exertions, The usual foreign sup- 
plies being arbitrarily denied us, we are thrown back on our own 
resources ; and to these we must bend our whole attention, even 
to feed the increasing population of the country. The calamity 
and the misfortune is then the greater, that any encouragement 
should be withheld, by our owo misconceptions in the policy of a 
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measure, which can be so easily given, for the happiness and com- 
fort of the people. All classes should yield to the perilous neces- 
sity of the times; and however unpopular my humble opinion 
may be considered, I think the clergy will be the first (as they 
ever have been) to exhibit an example of moderation, for the lay 
impropriator to follow; and both however may exact less in their 
demands, when the present welfare and happiness of their fellow- 
creatures absolutely require it. When we really consider by what 
means the original proprietors came into possession of their impro- 
priations, we conceive they would have much less reason of com- 
plaint than the clergy, who are the only laborers in the vineyard, 
if some legislative alteration was immediately to take place, and 
even legally enforced in the form of some commutation ; as these 
very impropriations which they possess, are the fruits of a violent 
change in the constitution, and no less than the plunder of the 
church, wrested from the clergy by the rapacity of Henry the 
Eighth. ‘This dissolution of the monasteries very unjustly enriched 
the favorites of the King, from that pericd until now, at the expense 
of the people, and gave rise to a tax (a monstrous and abominable 
evil to future generations) denominated the poor-rate, which at 
this day is little less than six millions a year. It is not necessary 
to digress farther by considering minutely the merits or demerits 
of the Dissolution, as it would protract these pages far beyond the 
intentions of the writer; indeed the circumstance has been men- 
tioned, merely to show that my brethren alone (and certainly most 
unjustly so) should not incur the displeasure of the farming world, 
whilst the greater part of the revenues of our church are in the 
hands of laymen. It is well known by agriculturists who have to 
do with both in the arrangement of their tithes, that the clergy 
who have the least share in this ecclesiastical provision, are often 
more liberal and more considerate to their tenants than the laity, who 
have by far the largest portion, and do nothing but receive it. I 
speak of this indulgence, with regard to tithes, shown by the clergy 
to the people, with the greatest pleasure and satisfaction ; and to 
their honor-+e it said, innumerable authorities will confirm what I 
have advanced, and I hope faithfully and impartially so, in every 
county of the united kingdom ; and I shall not hesitate in believ- 
ing, that whenever the time shall come that the greatest sacrifices 
a * 
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are to be made in any way for the preservation of these realms, 
the clergy will not be seen the last to offer their hands and hearts in 
the service of their country, to the best of their power, talent, 
and abilities. If things really are, as I have frankly stated; if I 
have not too partially overcharged the picture, which I have no 
inducements to do; then, I say, the clergy, as a body of men highly 
useful to the state, are entitled most fully to the esteem and respect 
of the people. 

After what has been said in the foregoing pages, a plan or mode 
of commutation will naturally be expected to be submitted to the 
notice of your Honorable Society ; and I feel as much pleasure in 
submitting my mode of commuting tithe, as your Society can pos- 
sibly feel in requiring it, for the peace and comfort of certain in- 
dividuals, and for the benefit and advantage of all. The mode is 
easy, simple, and perfectly within the reach of the titheholder 
and the farmer; the consent of both is only wanting to accomplish 
the matter, and it is most certainly their joint interest not to disa- 
gree. One fact confirmed by experience and the test of years is 
worth a thousand empty speculations ; on this ground I have pre- 
sumed to state, how my tithes have been collected and paid, with 
much satisfaction to all parties concerned in this tax on the pro- 
duce of our land. 

The churchwarden brings me a moiety of the rent of my tithes 
every Lady and Michaelmas day. The rent of the whole parish 
is levied on my parishioners by a Tithe-Rate made at a public ves- 
try, and sanctioned by their universal consent. I have left the 
whole regulation, as to the annual quantum of value, wholly to 
themselves: but in ather cases it may be ascertained by a regular 
survey, or at a valuation to be levied in money, according to the 
variation of the market price; and when I have proposed a rise 
according to circumstances, they have always voluntarily regulated 
the rate, and invariably set the real value of my living to the times 
price. I ascribe much facility in this simple arrangement by honor- 
ably and corifidently leaving the whole matter of arrangement en- 
tirely to themselves. I believe much is gained, and little lost, by 
confiding in the generality of men, and treating them openly and 
liberally in all our arrangements. |My parishioners have never 
failed to give me, half-yearly, through the medium of a tithe-rate, 
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originally formed by a vestry, and collected by the churchwarden, 
as I have mentioned before, the real value of my living; which 
perhaps I never could have procured by taking my tithes in kind, 
or any other usually harassing proceeding. 

Treat mankind liberally and fairly, as the wise farmer should 
his mother earth, and I believe in all situations, and in most 
circumstances, both will most readily and proportionably make 
you very ample returns of gratitude and thanks. But in the 
case. of tithes, especially when taken in kind, which are then 
truly irritating and vexatious, it is always to be recommended, 
for the sake of peace, good neighbourhood, and particularly 
for the welfare of agriculture, that a composition in money, if 
possibly it can be done, should im some shape or another be 
constantly received by the levy of a rate; and in a course of 
years, by this means the titheholder is sure of getting the 
POSITIVE value of his estate, more than he ever will do by 
taking the tenth sheaf, and incurring all the trouble and the 
heavy expences of collection. Where a clergyman will rely 
on the good faith and honour of his parishioners, much com- 
fort will inevitably be experienced by both parties in mutual 
accommodations ; and if one farmer out of fifty should dissent 
from -his brethren in forming a rate on his property, the dispute 
is between himself and his neighbours, who usually have the 
best means of bringing the man to his sense of duty, till he 
complies with what is fair and just in proportion with them- 
selves. At any rate the litigation is among the farmers them- 
selves, and not with the clergyman; and they are generally too 
wise and cautious to permit their misunderstandings to lead 
them into very great difficulties, or go to extreme lengths. 
But if these difficulties arise between the clergy and the far- 
met, they are too often carried to the bitterest extremes ; hatred 
and malice ensues between those where peace should dwell; the 
oki church is forsaken; the lands are neglected in their proper 
course of culture; and eventually much loss is suffered by the 
individuals themselves, and the public at large. 

If these principles, of which I have for so many years received 
the value of my tithes, without any difficulty or dispute, are wor- 
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thy the attention of your Honorable society ; it would be necessary 
to state the outline of a bill founded on these principles, if ever, in 
the opinion of your united wisdom, it should merit the notice of 
Parliament. 

Suppose a living to be 500]. per annum, ascertained by a survey, 
or any other mode of valuation, to meet the fluctuating 
price of grain, let the average of the gazetted prices for every 
year fix the quantum to be paid in lieu of tithes. ‘The church- 
wardens should then be authorised to levy, by a half-yearly rate, 
the moiety of the living, 2501. on the occupiers of all lands with- 
in the parish; but always regulating the tithe-rate on the ave. 
rage of the gazetted prices. The churchwarden must be armed 
with similar powers as the collectors of the poor-rate or land- 
tax and themselves must be subject to ce:tain penalties in de- 
fault of not paying the titheholder, twenty days after Michael- 
mas and Lady-day, a moiety of the tithe so regulated as above 
mentioned, Vestries may be called to aid the churchwardens in 
their duty; and in case of any dispute, the petty or Quarter- 
Sessions, as in the appeal ofthe poor-rate, shall have full au- 
thority to determine. A responsibility must be attached to some 
person to levy the rate and pay the titheholder at a certain time; 
and none so proper as the churchwardens, who are more im- 
mediately connected with the affairs of their respective churches. 
No provision is made for the churchwardens to compensate them 
for their labour, because they are naturally landholders, and the 
advantage accruing to them and their fellow-parishioners from 
such a regulation, must be considered as sufficient and ample 
amends. The land and property tax, as is usual, to be paid by 
the owners; all other taxes by occupiers of the tithes. 

I cannot conceive, that if such a plain, simple regulation was 
to pass into a law immediately, how any titheholder could ob- 
ject to it, that wishes well to himself and to his country. ‘Che 
rise and fall of the value of his tithe is provided for by the 
rise and fall of grain. His income is brought to him without 
trouble or the slightest vexation; and the unpleasantness of mak- 
ing so many bargains with as many individuals, and taking the 
crops in kind, which is still more irksome to all parties, would 
be- completely done away. 
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Those who are and have veen acquainted with the nature of 
tithes, are fully sensible of the innumerable advantages that would 
naturally attend such a proceeding; but it is too much to hope, 
in this imperfect state of things, that a general measure of this 
kind will be adopted, even by those who wish it, and have it 
in their power, if they had the mind and resolution fo do it, 
without it is enforced by legislative authority. 

I have known, and I now know, many gentlemen impropria- 
tors, as well as clergy, inclined to follow this mode of commu- 
tation; but when it came to the point, some frivolous objections 
have been started-in limine, which were of no real consequence 
compared with the object in view. Indeed I have been occasi- 
onally referred to, where I have seen the parties afraid to con- 
fide or trust each other in the supposed valuation of tithes, be- 
fore it has been thought proper to submit the same to the opi- 
nion of a vestry. Where this is the case, the prospect of mu- 
tual accommodation instantly vanishes ; and the parties, angry and 
dissatisfied with each other, return to their several occupations ; but 
studying and contriving how they shall, in their course of cropping, 
harass, tease and tormenteach other. I have been unfortunateto know 
some few instances of unbending prejudice and infatuated bigotry, 
that neither reason or persuasion, the sense of loss or the 
hopes of gain, could bring to any sort of accommodation with 
regard to tithes; but as consummate perverseness and inveterate 
obstinacy ultimately punish themselves, you usually see such peo- 
ple involved in perpetual litigation, and the scene concludes in 
beggary and wretchedness. Yet the misfortune ends not in the 
misery of the individual alone, who has brought himself into this 
situation by his own misconduct, and therefore deserves but lit- 
tle compassion. The mischief extends much further; the pub- 
lic feel and partake in the sufferings of the obstinate, as much 
as the tithe owner; as much, indeed, and in that proportion, as 
he has wilfully neglected and maliciously refused to cultivate his 
lands in the true and proper spirit of good husbandry. Very few 
have taken any pains to investigate the nature of tithes, and exa- 
mine deeply into all its bearings, as they affect the real interests 
of our national agriculture; therefore that commutation may be 
considered undeniably the best, which is the least complicated, 
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and definable to the lowest capacities; and as such, easily un- 
derstood by all classes of the people ; which will lead all to a bet- 
ter understanding of the subject of tithe, and may be the most 
promising means of producing more corn, and less injury to the 
community. 

Thousands of acres have been laid down to grass, not with 
respect to profit only, but with a view of depriving the titheholder 
of his tithe; it requires but few arguments to convince us that 
this system is very injurious to the public, as corn is wanted, 
and not meat ; the great body of the people are the consumers 
of corn, and must be fedat any rate; and what is absolutely 
necessary for this purpose, and is not grown in our own country, 
must be imported from others. The growth of bread-corn in 
particular is a concern of the highest moment, and it is much to 
be lamented, that any petty, selfish considerations should impede 
our exertions. An Englishman who sets a proper value on the 
soil of his country, and the land he lives in, which has produced 
and maintains him, will possess patriotism and prudence enough to 
cultivate every inch of ground he may fortunately occupy ; he will 
not bend from the main point he constantly has in view of any in- 
tended improvements, on account of any narrow prejudices, but 
will serve his country, as he will naturally serve and enrich him- 
self, by his honour, fidelity, and zeal. 

If an increase of bread be thought necessary for our increasing 
population: a decrease of wisdom, policy, and prudence will not 
be found the best requisite to meet the perilous state of the times, 
or to extricate us from the many difficulties that surround us; 
and we must necessarily come to this conclusion at last, that 
those who have the power, and not the will, of being instrumental 
in raising millions of quarters of grain, where none grew before, 
cannot be considered as alive to the vital interests of their coun- 
try. Any exhortation from an humble individual like myself 
may be deemed intrusive in exciting this ardour and emulation 
among my countrymen; but I confess J am not indifferent to 

our situation. We all owe much to our Constitution, and not 
less to the soil of our country; and doth possess such blessings 
as.can make a people happy, if we fairly use them: to become 
tributary, then, to other nations, for the very essentials of life, 
which with due care our own soil would produce, unfortunately 
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proves that we have some weighty impediments which depress 
our exertions, or that we are truly insensible of the nature of 
the advantage which England might enjoy. We have every thing 
necessary for our independence completely within ourselves, 
—-strength, situation, power, capacity; nothing seems want- 
ing, but a proper spirit and inclination to see things as they 
really are, and might be turned to our inconceivable advantage. 
Is it sloth? is it apathy, indeed, which suffers us to want 
midst such immense opportunities and resources? Let us rouse 
ourselves to exertion; Englishmen are now-a-days strangely 
lost to all sober and serious reflection, if they think themselves 
deficient in any moral or intellectual means and power of ac- 
complishing any object which their will or resolution may prompt 
them to undertake. 

In considering any matter of extreme difficulty, as the commu- 
tation of tithe appears to be in the opinion of many, we should 
examine every part of its principles distinctly and impartially ; 
and by placing them in every point of view that their nature 
will afford, we may fairly judge of their real effects and conse- 
quences, so as to obtain at last what we should only aim at, sim- 
plicity and truth. Pursuing our researches in this unbiassed and 
honourable way, we are more likely to make many valuable disco- 
veries for the benefit of the human race, not merely for the comforts 
of the present day, but extending to future ages. By this means, 
our views of nature and of agriculture have been enlarged, and are 
daily improving. By this means, the imperfections of the most an- 
cient systems.of man have been altered from time to time, and 
progressively amended ; and in such changes, the pressure of existing 
evils have been materially lessened or completely removed, and 
contributed most essentially to the happiness of human life. 
How much more then is this enquiry, in which the vital in- 
terests of this kingdom are deeply involved, worthy of all atten- 
tion? Perhaps there is not at this moment any greater national 
subject entitled to more consideration than a better arrangement 
in the present system of tithe. The extinction of tithe seems on 
every account to be perfectly out of the question, even by the 
most zealous advocates for some reformation. Some sort of 
provision for the clergy has been nationally established in those 
countries where all things have been confounded; in the midst 
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of their convulsions, the support of a church establishment has not 
been neglected. ‘The great desideratum is manifestly this, and, 
I believe, no man would desire more,—than that the pressure 
of tithe might be lightened by some gradual change or moderate 
Commutation, which may not in its operation, in any ways, shake 
or tend to endanger the present fabric of the church or state. 
Both are so cordially interwoven, we know, that if the rights of 
the one are completely subverted by any violent or intemperate 
measures, the other must consequently fall. Every generous man 
will give to every man his due; but when these, in process of 
time or by change of circumstances, become the greatest obstacles 
tothe general good of the community, some fair means may be 
devised, without invading a right, either between the parties them- 
selves or by the legislature, to soften the rigour of the demand, 
and to supply, in case of any positive exchange, a full, fair, and ample 
compensation. But after all, if from motives of delicacy, Govern- 
ment should decline any interference in these ancient rights of 
the church, much may be done by the parties themselves in their 
respective parishes, if they value peace and good neighbourhood, 
and superior husbandry, as much as all men should, above the 
paltry consideration of a few pounds, usually acquired to the 
injury of both parties, with much strife and perpetual conten- 
tion. 

Parliament could not do any more for the people, than the people, 
if disposed to accommodate each other, can do for themselves ; after 
all theschemes, good and bad, that have been recommended to their 
attention, a total abolition or extinction of tithe is the last measure 
we have any reason to expect from their wisdom, prudence, and 
moderation. The Senate can only say to those who fastidiously re- 
ject every plan of commutation, and at the same time who pray for 
their mediation and interference, ** Return to your employment ; 
cultivate your soil with energy and zeal ;—BE LESS AVARICIOUS 5— 
be content with a moderate gain, for in striving to get more, you are 
in great danger of losing all. Adjust all differences between your- 
selves; where we cannot interpose; you have the means within 
your own power, which are not always in ours ; follow the example 
of those who have the mind and the true spirit of mutual accom- 
modation in all things. Pursue these plain maxims with manliness, 
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and WITHOUT GREEDINESS OF LUCRE; and the hardship you com- 
plain of will ever be within your own power to correct.” 

I have fancied the above words to be the language of Parliament 
in all applications made to them on the subject of tithe; how. far 
they would be we. said on this great point, and founded on in- 
disputable facts, I humbly leave to the judgment of those who are at 
this time living in repose, and enjoying the benefits of such ‘reflec- 
tions and accommodations. In every Parish}where the parties are 
ill-disposed towards each other, no power on earth can prevent their 
cavilling on straws ; and where tithes are taken in kind, especially, a 
dreadful field of rancour and malice is opened for the faculties of 
the human mind to expand : and a right is too often converted into 
a most grievous and tyrannous oppression. In these miserable cases 
can Parliament either change the disposition of the contending parties, 
or put a better heart into the breast of the titheholder or farmer? 
These changes are wholly with themselves ; and if they are too ob- 
stinate to submit to a corn-rent, money composition, or an equal 
tithe-rate, on the property of their fellow-parishioners ; they must 
be content to yield to something worse, that is, tithe taken in kind, 
which is making the claim in all cases most indisputably doubly op- 
pressive. If the legislature were to bend their whole attention to the 
subject of tithes, in the opinion of many who have considered its 
most usual bearings, as a tax on the produce of the soil, and put it 
in every point of view for the real advantage of the titheholder, the 
agriculturist, and the kingdom ; no possible plan or scheme can be 
so universally adopted, with less injurious effects, and more substan- 
tial good to all parties, than a ¢ithe-rate, in some such form as re- 
commended in the foregoing pages. 

It would be needless for me to repeat the individual comforts I 
have experienced under this particular mode of commutation ; and, I 
hope, my parishioners have every reason to say the same. We have 
journeyed in the vale of life many years together, without any in- 
terruption in our agricultural pursuits ; and it shall not be my fault, 

. if this mutual harmony does not continue to our journey’s end. It 
may be observed, that a clergyman, to obtain this quiet and repose, 
must be in easy circumstances, or may over-value his comforts at 
the price of a great part of his estate, may court popularity at the 
expense of his purse, or may absurdly sacrifice some part of his in- 
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come to the /nyury of his family and the good of his parishioners, 
With regard to myself, I can only say, I hope I am not so unjust 
to my own, to be accused of the former ; and certainly I confess I 
am not rich enough in the good things of this world, to be so in- 
dulgent in the latter ; and whatever value I put on the esteem and 
friendship of all my neighbours, however preferable good is to ill 
will, still these blessings are not to be purchased at too great 
a price. I am convinced my income in tithe is more regularly paid, 
without the least trouble ; and that that income is by far more than 
I could by any method contrive to make it by any other mode of 
composition. Eyery man rents his own, as regulated by the rate 
among themselves; he ploughs, sows, and reaps, as he pleases ; he 
pays his quota of the poor-rate, in proportion to the tithe he occu- 
pies ; and my only deduction is my share of the land and property 
tax, paid by the churchwarden half-yearly, when he brings me the 
moiety of my rent. Compare this plain system of adjustment between 
man and man with any in existence—what are the results? Ina 
moral point of view, the fruits of the gospel—peace and good-will to 
man; and harmony, where it ever ought to be found in every parish, 
between a clergyman and his flock. Let us only contrast this beau- 
tiful picture with that sad variety of oppression for ever attending 
taking tithes in kind; a direct warfare between man and man itri- 
tating the tempers, and perverting the labours of the parish, a con- 
tracted husbandry, and a miserable product. In a political point 
of view, how a nation may be injured or improved by a compara- 
tive estimate of these representations, are too well known by the 
considerate and thinking part of the world to need my further 
illustration. 

Those people who wish so ardently for a substitution for tithe, 
may find it in these pages ; but they cannot expect much relief from 
their difficulties, unless they have the courage and prudence to ap- 
ply the remedies prescribed; deep-rooted prejudices must first be 
discarded ; much self-interest, many petty considerations laid agide, 
and a generous and open conduct mutually adopted. In fact, is not 
this the best principle of action in all our concerns with each other ? 
It is less irksome, and more rational and manly, always less inju- 
rious to ourselves, and certainly in the end most beneficial to all. 
In short, our days are too contracted, and often too cloudy, in the 
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opinion of the wise, to waste them in the endless pursuit of wealth, 
anxiety, and trouble. 

There are others who talk most wildly on the subject of tithes, 
who are too indolent to examine their nature or their origin ; but 
too ready to listen most implicitly to those who are biassed in 
their opinions by prejudice only, and rashly condemn a system 
which they deny themselves the trouble and pains thoroughly to 
comprehend ; these misguided people are harmless, 

“* Passimque tela innucna jactant,” 

compared with others who are pregnant with mischief and deep in 
design, if they possessed the power of destroying, at one stroke, 
not only the whole system of tithes, dues, and ancient customs, but 
our venerable Establishment altogether. Next comes the deluded 
Jfrery zealot, with a bible in one hand and a sword in the other; 
this man has recourse to synods and councils of the fathers, and 
builds his right to tithes on jure divino of the Jewish Theocracy,which 
no human power can have authority to commute or limit. He founds 
his immutable claims on the chapters of Leviticus; which, in my 
humble opinion,in this respect only controuled the Jewish priesthood. 
It would extend this treatise far beyond the bounds of moderation, 
if I were induced to enter into any arguments to convince theseise- 
veral people, whom I presume, with some deference, to think com- 
pletely misguided and radically wrong. But I will only quote 
these emphatical words of Jreneus, which they may apply as they 
please : speaking of the tithes paid to the priests of the Jews, he 
says, ‘“* We Christians ought not to give less, because we have the 
greater hope.” 

It cannot be expected that we should all think alike on the'same 
subject ; different ideas may provoke discussion, and this, to have 
its proper effect, should be always conducted with moderation. 
Intemperate observation on any subject irritates, rather than con- 
vinees ; and from this circumstance alone, the real nature of tithes 
has been much misrepresented, and consequently misunderstood 
by people in general. Temperate discussion would have ultimate- 
ly informed us all, that tithes may be commutéd, and have been ii- 
mited ; that some plan, thoroughly matured by the wisdom of able 
and enlightefied men, might tend in some measure to lessen the 
evils we'complain of ; that, on due reflection, some simple scheme, 
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not unlike the one I have presumed to recommend to the notice 
of your honourable Society, would in some measure answer the 
end proposed, of giving new life and spirit to husbandry, until 
a much better can be discovered. 

If we refer to certain Acts of Parliament for the encouragement 
of agriculture, and which, I am sorry tu say, are very few indeed, 
we shall find a particular one for the cultivation of madder, (the 
Sist Geo. II. c. 12.) It enacts that every person shall annually 
pay the sum of five shillings and no more for every acre of mad- 
der. I believe this statute expired, and that madder is now tithable 
in kind. But it may be asked, why any restrictive clauses with re- 
gard to the tithe of madder were enforced by the Legiflature ? 
Because it was thought sound policy to encourage in England 
the growth of this valuable plant, which at that time only grew 
in the United Provinces; in these countries it was exempt from 
tithe, and the farmers enjoyed a monopoly. To destroy this mo- 
nopoly against Europe, to introduce its culture here, and to give 
all possible encouragement to its growth at home, Parliament 
interfered, and limited the payment of its tithe. 

This circumstance is now mentioned to shew us this substan- 
tial proof, far beyond any cavil or contradiction, that the Legis- 
lature has controuled, has limited, the mode and quantum of tithe 
in one case, where it was considered as most essential to the 
welfare of this country ; which may satisfy us that the same 
authority still exists to limit, commute, and arrange the same salu- 
tary measures in all cases, for the same beneficial purposes. In 
the case of madder, where the planter was to be at a large ex- 
pense, and the tithingman at none, the profit of the tithe was 
considered too much, and therefore was legally confined within 
certain limitations ; affording a just tribute to both, under some 
risque and speculation. This may apply to some other products of the 
soil in some parts of the empire, and has materially discouraged many 
improvements by the landlord, as well as much cultivation by the 
tenant. Tithes in kind are very heavy and unequal in some cases,and in 
particular crops requiring very expensive preparation ; where these 
circumstances occur, it may not be too unreasonable to expect 
some abatement in the tithingman’s demand, whieh)if too rigidly 
enforced, must amount in many instances toa total prohibition of 
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culture. Again, as to quality of soil, rich lands may sometimes 
pay a tithe of sve shillings in the pound, poor lands that of ten ; 
this difference arising principally from the mode and costs of cul- 
tivation. Poor lands must still remain so to some extent, unless 
proportionable. encouragements or abatements are afforded to assist 
their sterility and weakness. Though the produce of rich land 
may pay a greater proportion of tithe than the poor, still the oc- 
cupier of the former can never be so injured or oppressed in his 
exertions, as the occupier of the Jatter. ‘his difference is too of- 
ten exemplified in various districts of the kingdom, where a neg- 
ligent farmer with moderate exertions will thrive on a good soil, 
whilst a most intelligent and active one, with every possible ex- 
ertion in his power, will scarcely maintain himself and family a- 
bove penury and want. It however is always to.be regretted in 
every point of view when this happens; as the industrious man, 
disappointed in his fair returns, moves our pity and compassion ; 
so the idle and inattentive, surrounded with every advantage, which 
he disregards or misapplies, deserves as an useless member, our dis- 
approbation and contempt. Every man’s capital should make its 
fair interest in any employ, especially in that of agriculture, by 
all due encouragement : in any country where this does notiiiap=>* 
pen, no future increase of product ¢an be expected to rewaith the 
talent of the speculative, or the labours of the farmer, both which 
ultimately augment the revenue and wealth of the country. 

Mr. Locke has said, all government is instituted for the good, 
not of particular individuals, but the whole community over which 
it rules.” If this be the object and end of government, then 
such alterations may certainly be introduced into its form and 
constitution, as are consistent with that object, that end, and 
the public interest ; but most fully compensating those who have 
contributed in any ways to the public accommodation. 

I have used this quotation from such an authority, that I think 
no reasonable person will venture to oppose or contradict it; even 
those who are, unfortunately for themselves and their country, 
the bitterest enemies against aH commutation with regard to tithes, 
if they would condescend to subscribe to this opinion, the position 
would then be admitted, that Parliament would have a positive 
power of legalizing at least a ¢ithe-rate throughout the kingdom, 
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if they were inclined on any emergency to use it. This mea- 
sure alone, without going to any legislative extremes, would, in 
the opinion of many, be thought sufficient to prevent tithes being 
taken in kind ; and I must again repeat it, where the welfare of ald 
is so deeply concerned, that if the plan, by which myself and a 
few others have received, in common with our respective neigh- 
bours in the employ of agriculture, for many years, such advan 
tages, could be adopted universally ; immense improvements, not 
only in the management of the soil, but in the arts and sciences, 
all which are intimately connected with agriculture, would im- 
mediately increase, to an inconceivable amount, the product of 
the united kingdom. When we estimate fairly the annual pro- 
duce of ten thousand parishes, of which England consists, un- 
shackled and unrestrained in their course of cropping the ground, 
and a full freedom afforded to every branch of excellent husband- 
ty; it would in a few years amount, on the best calculations 
which have been made, to three times the quantity we at pre- 
sent obtain. Those objectors who may be too jealous of the least 
interference of Parliament with respect to the commutation of 
‘tithes, if disposed to examine, may turn their attention to the acts 
* @f the senate; -which have lately controlled every species of 
private property and ancient rights in the formation of docks, 
toads, and canals. Why tithes are to be exempted from any 
Parliamentary arrangement, and on which perhaps the greater 
use of these very docks, roads, and canals, as producing a less 
or greater commerce to employ them, may eventually depend, 
seems to be a complete mystery that wants explanation. If pro- 
per remedies can be applied to meet the disease, and are attainable 
within ourselves without any legislative interposition, all the bet- 
ter; if mot, the consideration alone of importing as much grain 
for our necessary supplies, as costs us seven or eight millions of 
bullion annually, is so alarming a concern as to almost justify any 
Parliamentary interference. It would not be fair, however, to 
impute all the delay in the inclosure of our wastes, which would 
supply our deficiencies, to tithe only ; the great charges, and 
other circumstances attending inclosure bills have their full share 
in checking the intended improvements of the country. The 
interests of commerce have hitherto been so encouraged in 
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this kingdom as the sole source of our wealth and revenue, 
that they have swept before them every other consideration. The 
interests of agriculture have been of secondary moment ouly 5 
they have been and are now kept down and depressed below 
their fair level, by an imprudent import of corn and wool. 
But I think, with submission, the ti mesare coming, when our 
necessities will convince the politician, that encouragements dye 
to our own soil shall be esteemed the frst. When commerce 
and manufactures are limited or crippled by any continental re- 
gulations, as at present, capital is thrown out of its usual channel, 
and is naturally invested in land; it is much to be regretted, then, 
that it finds almost as many impediments in the culture of the 
soil, as it did in the commercial engagements from which it was 
originally taken. 

There is scarcely an evil happens without an eventual good. 
The mercantile difficulties have shortened the import of grain and 
wool; and the capital which enlarged the importation of both 
these articles, to the injury of the British farmer, is in some mea- 
sure directed in raising these at home, and where only they ought 
to be produced. It is not only unjust, but a miserably unfortyu- 
nate defect in our policy, not to find these things at home in 
quantities sufficient indeed to feed us and empléy our manufac- 
tories, without depending on foreign supplies. Pressed as we are 
on every side by taxation, the very contrary ought to be our situa- 
tion; we should now raise a supply to. export, to’enable us to stand 
the pressure of the times, rather than import to a certain loss and 
ultimate destruction. Thus we see the field of agriculture be- 
comes a source of refuge to the merchant in his distress ; and as 
he individually feels the value of the plough, he unavoidably adds 
to the public exigency. Thus we know again how absurd it is 
to value the interests of commerce above those ofgagriculture; 
when doth are to succeed,the wisest policy is to give them begh that 
due and equal weight, which they respectively may deserve. Since 
then it appears we have suchvexcellent means within ourselves, it is 
to be wished that those whio-have the power, may possess,the ta- 
lent also to give a just and impartial direction to our resources. of 
every description; may have the spirit, promptness, and, energy, 
to stimulate, to encourage every exertion in the people ; to afford 
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those great opportunities their exalted stations give them, indis- 
criminately, impartially to all, who either have, or are inclined, 
by their unremitting zeal, in any great improvements in the arts, 
in the sciences, particularly those of agriculture, which under many 
imprudent restraints and disencouraging difficulties, have elevated 
this empire "and will still more so, especially if a perfect free- 
dom of action, if fair and due encouragement were allowed to all 
her reasonable undertakings, which commun prudence should not 
deny, or improvidence depress, shall elevate her unrivalled above 
all the nations of Europe. Perhaps this beautiful maxim may 
well apply to statesmen as well as to every private man, 
“ Nullum numen habes, si sit prudentia.”—~Juz. 
Under these impressions of prudence alone, which is in fact the 
sum of all politics, the landed interest have many weighty rea- 
sons to hope for, to expect every possible encouragement that 
can be given to put our own markets at least on a level with the 
foreign, which is very far from the case at present ; while good- 
ness of soil, with inferior management and miserable culture; 
while indeed but little pains and trouble, and less manure or 
assistance, are bestowed on our lands ; how can we expect them 
to yield otherwise than they do ? If England be worth cultivating at 
all, surely it is’ Capable of yielding a produce infinitely beyond 
what we are receiving at present. Our matchless Constitu- 
tion secures to us every comfort and blessing that our situa- 
tion and our own industry cai give us, still these blessings 
are to be multiplied beyond oyr conception. If the agriculture 
of this fine country had fortunately met with the same encourage- 
ment as.its commerce, we should not have to lament that at this 
moment our domestic supplies are inadequate to the wants of 
the people. As we are gradually acquiring more light on these 
matters by!dear-bought experience, we in fidure, no doubt, shall 
see both upheld by every legislative provision, by most vigorous 
support, which the one is certainly eftitled to as well as the 
other’; and when this is effected agtit¥ought to be, both will, 
pari Pastu, Wad to that perfeetigas 5 which we hope to see 
them. wae? . ' 
Theré’seem$"'to be much difficulty inthe opinions of many with 
regard to moduses, which neither rise or fall withthe rent of lands; 
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which to be considered sound, must be a real composition, which 
tallies with the value of tithes in kind, at the zra of Richard 
the Third. Now as a modus is an annual payment of a small 
rent in lieu of tithes, it cannot in any way be supposed to re- 
tard the progress of agriculture, but encourages rather than dig- 
courages its operations, on a principle of doing a good rather than 
an injury to the state, there cannot be even the shadow of a reason 
to disturb them. Moduses are of many kinds throughout the 
kingdom, and usually are in favour of husbandry ; and if they 
were not, I see no just reason why even the antiquity of these 
should screen them from any specific change which may benefit 
all. It is necessary to convince the most scrupulous on this point, 
that real necessity has no law to restrain it; andwthiigrigida neces- 
sitas is now discarding original right, in many instances, for pub- 
lic advantage, and taking from every Englishman’s purse the tenth 
ot his estates—and for what ? for the supply of the state : and why 
not, on the same principle of the public exigency and welfare, 
alter, amend, and reasonably change the effects of those tenths 
called tithes, if it be absolutely expedient, at this awful crisis? 
The great national prosperity must suffer in proportion with the 
individual, under any improvident system of restraint : the land- 
lord, the tenant, the public, and even the titheholder himself in 
his tenth, as that must partake of the quality and quantity of the 
nine parts, which never can be expected to be so productive under 
a restrictive as from a free and liberal course of husbandry, The 
accounts that we have from those parishes where tithes in kind 
have ceased, undef the arrangements of new inclosure bills, con- 
firm most fully and uniformly the results of such a beneficial 
change. There isa species of tithe called agistment, which is the 
tenth of the food consumed by the mouth of the animal ; the pay- 
ment of this has occupied more questions in the Court of Ex- 
chequer than any matter connected with it; though the right and 
the mode of payment have been thoroughly investigated, explain- 
ed, and fixed upon general and incontrovertible principles, still it 
is the source of endless caviland of much expensive litigation. 
The nice calculations in point of time, quality of food, and num- 
ber of stock, particularly with regard to sheep, that have so depas- 
tured, are an infinite source af disputes between the titheholder 
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and his tenant ; but in any parish where a tithe-rate is approved of, 
these perplexing calculations are completely done away, as well 
as a thousand disagreeable consequences, provoking animosity, and 
constantly irritating the passionate feelings of men, by no means 
the least of which is, in the opinion of the prudent, an expensive, 
and- too often, a fruitless litigation. In two parishes where the 
right of agistment was litigated, the proctors’ and attornies’ bills 
amounted to three thousand two hundred pounds! This fact a- 
Jone may convince us how prejudicial this species of tithe is, not 
only to the peace, but to the purse of the contending parties. In 
parishes where it has been rigidly demanded, we are not surprised 
that the person who is to pay,and the person who is to receive, such 
tithe, should be @qually led into embarrassing circumstances. The 
farmer, who is bound to keep the account, and give it annually to 
the tithingman, is at all times subject to a dreadful inconvenience ; 
besides many objections may be urged by either in making out 
and adjusting such an account, asto the time, manner, and sum 
due for each animal, which has been agisted. This tedious and 
disagreeable trouble to both would instantly be obviated by the 
adoption of a tithe-rate or a private composition ; but if the parties 
are so much their own enemies, as to persist in demanding their 
agistments in kind, that is, so mach per head as agisted, and will 
reject all mutual accommodation under such a prudent arrange- 
ment, there is a still less vexatious mode of shortening their cal- 
culations and ascertaining their value ; it is, after considering fair- 
ly the peculiar circumstances of the soil, nature of the stock fed, 
and the local situation of the parish, for the farmer to pay at all 
times, when he has the option of doing it, an annual average sum 
pet acre for the lands he may occupy, instantly, without cavil or 
hesitation ; and on the same principle of mutual convenience and 
good neighbourhood, I recommend the tithingman as readily to 
receive it. There is an invariable rule to be observed in disputes 
of every nature—it is better to sacrifice a part of our rights,t han, 
by pufsuing them too obstinately and tenaciously, to enaanger 
the public and private peace. Men of prudence and liberality usu- 
ally yield with dignity and candour, without the intervention 
of the law. In confirmation of this doctrine, I hope I shall not be 
considered as too partially vindicating my brethren of the church, 
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when I say that in most disputes with regard to tithes of all 
descriptions, where all proposals of accommodation have been 
contemptuously rejected as extravagant, unfair, and even illegal, 
and they have been compelled by the imperious and unreasonable 
conduct of their opponents, to claim the protection of their country, 
at a great individual expense, they have nine times out of ten pre+ 
vailed against their adversaries, and fully established their disputed 
claims. I have not arrogantly or inconsiderately made this ob- 
servation, which may be amply confirmed by the existing records 
of the Courts of Chancery and the Exchequer, to elevate my 
brethren above their real and merited deserts ; but with the honest 
and manly view, and I say most avowedly so, with all my hum- 
ble talent, to screen, to defend them from that indiscriminate 
obloquy and severe reproach which has ever, more or less, been 
unjustly and illiberally cast on their order. 

This treatise has been carried imperceptibly to a great length; 
but when the motive is justly considered, that it is written with a 
view to obviate entirely, if not with some hopes of moderating at 
least many and great evils in our establishment, civil, political, and 
ecclesiastic, the motive may have its due regard. The samegood in- 
tention which induced your honourable Society publicly to institute 
this serious inquiry with regard to the whole system of tithes, has 
incited me to offer this humble tribute to my country and your 
valuable protection ; « Nescio qua matale solum dulcedine captes 
ducit,” is a sentence by no means inapplicable to your patriotic ex- 
ertions to inspire other societies with a similar ardour. All orders 
of men, following your example, are now called on to assist their 
country by every ‘expedient that can be wisely used, to increase the 
revenues of the state, and the natural resources of the nation, to re- 
move all embarrassments which virtually destroy the spirit of im- 
provement, the spirit also of friendship, union, and benevolence, 
which dispositions in all ranks of the people are of such happy and 
vital consequences to us in our present situation. 

To this end and design have the whole aim and attention of the 
writer been sincerely directed ; and how far his measures proposed 
have been and are likely to be successful, is left with much respect 
and the greatest deference to the candid and superior judgment of 
your honourable Society in particular, and to the fair and just opi- 
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nion of the world in general; only claiming those indulgences 
which the great difficulties of the subject may naturally lead every 
man to expect. The writer of this treatise flatters himself that his 
labours in so laudable an attempt have not altogether failed of suc- 
cess; as many instances already prove, that the means recommended 
of alleviating the burthen of tithes have been truly serviceable and 
eminéntly beneficial to the clergy themselves, as well as the laity, 
and consequently to the grea interests of the kingdom. It is there- 
fore his earnest hope and sincerest wish that they will be more so 
to the present and to succeeding ages. If the reasoning in these 
pages be generally admitted to be just, those who at this time insist 
on the divine right of tithes, founded either on the law of Moses, 
or confirmed by the later charter of Ethelwulph in the year 854, 
should be induced fairly to examine the mutability of things from 
age to age, and the absolute necessity of adopting certain expedients, 
answerable to these changes in the affairs of men: original errors 
are continued by precedent only, and there are seldom hopes of any 
redress, if no exertion of our reason is allowable in the amendment 
of the most obvious defects. If by such investigation, impartially 
exercised, the present situation of our country may daily appear to 
be improved by a gradual or immediate commutation, or indeed an 
extinction altogether of tithes, which may be more convenient to 
some, but never can be just to all without an honourable and fair 
equivalent ; if the absolute pressing exigencies of the state require, 
at this time, such a beneficial change : we may then be allowed to 
hope at least, if we are directed by reason, which is our best guide, 
and not by precedent which alters not, that every man who wishes 
his native land to emulate, if not to surpass, the other powers of 
Europe, in arts and arms, in every science that adds to the com- 
fort of the people, will most readily resign that antiquated maxim 
which has prevailed for so many ages, of « Nullum tempus occur- 
rit talibus ordinationibus,” to the more enlightened and liberal 
policy of the present day. The Prerogatives of kings, like the privi- 
leges of subjects, are only established for wise, good, and salutary 
ends ; whenever these shall so operate as to produce such effects as 
are injurious in a great degree to the welfare of the people, we need 
not be very scrupulous in saying, that some change and commutati- 
on for the general good is absolutely necessary: ‘* They must of- 
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ten change,” says a great man, ‘ who would be constant in happi- 
ness and wisdom, according to the time and necessity of the state.” 
The prince, who.so honourably patronizes your society, the Peers, 
the Prelates, and Commoners, all animated with the same patriotic 


views, in seeing among all classes of the people in the united king- 
dom, truth, peace, and prosperity, are now more particularly 
called on by your urgent recommendation, as well as by that of 
others, to improve by some means, and afford some seasonable re- 
lief to the great object that is now before us, which may appear, in 
every point of view, moral, political, and religious, the best calcula- 
ted to promote the interests of agriculture, the welfare of the 
church and state, and which, in all its effects, duly appreciated 
by every Englishman, must eventually uphold our NATIONAL GLORY; 


“ Vive, vale: si quid novisti rectius istis, 
* Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum.”—Hor. 


Sopley, Oct. 27th, 1813. JAMES WILLIS. 
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THOUGHTS, &e. 


"THERE are certain salutary regulations in themselves so 
important, and in their results so extremely advantageous, 
that no one who has not attentively observed what does 
actually take place in real life could possibly imagine that 
the great desirableness of their being adopted could ever for 
a moment be called in question. But, however sanguine 
may have been our previous expectations, if we have atten- 
tively observed the baneful effects of obstinate prejudice on 
the ‘minds of some ; the influence of trifling interfering in- 
terests on those of others,—we shall be prepared to expect, 
that the claims of justice and humanity will often find it 
difficult to be heard. These observations, I apprehend, par- 
ticularly apply to the debate still at issue, respecting the 
official appointment of females to visit the apartments 
allotted to those of their own sex, and to superintend their 
general treatment and behaviour, whether in Hospitals, or 
Lunatic Asylums. 

But whatever might have been deemed the probability 
that a doubt upon so plain a subject could ever have arisen, 
yet as it has been found by experience, that such doubts 
have been expressed, and what is still more, that much 
Opposition to the introduction of the practice has actually 
been made, both directly and indirectly, in various methods, 
and under different pretences, it is become desirable to dis- 
, ¢uss the question, as far as it can be done within small 


_ €ompass, in all its bearings; whether as the proposed re- 


gulation would respect the best interests of the institutions 
themselves, the good conduct of those employed in them 
a$pupils, as female servants or nurses ;— its probable salu- 
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tary influence on the friendly visitors, their respective 
families and connections ; and, though last, not least, on the 
minds of the afflicted sufferers themselves,—its powerful 
tendency to soothe and tranquillize them, and in various 
ways to contribute towards their present comfort and last- 
ing benefit. 

Among the many important improvements for the alle. 
viation of human suffering which the mild benignant spirit 
of Christianity has introduced, that of the Establishment of 
Hospitals for the relief of bodily disease, and of Lunatie 
Asylums for the insane, take a foremost place. —Nor is it 
merely the comfort of the patients admitted into them, and 
the methods used for their recovery, that constitute their 
whole usefulness,—The opportunity afforded in these insti- 
tutions for. the more extensive culuvation and consequent 
improvement of medical science in its various branches for 
the common benefit of Society at. large, together with the 
means of supplying a better medical, education to young 
students previously to their taking upon them a profession 
in which may be involved much of the future usefulness 
and comfort of those who may hereafter consult and place 
confidence in them, are surely adyantages, which are 
eventually of little less importance. 

But highly useful in these various points of view as 
these institutions confessedly are, it is obvious that the ex- 
tent/of their utility must be measured by the care, integrity 
and. propriety, with. which they are conducted; and as all 
human establishments:are liable to. be perverted, it may per- 
haps be useful, although not the leading object of the ‘pre- 
sent writer, to pointout, one or two, of the causes from 
which abuses. must, of necessity arise. 

And,in the jfirst place, the great and almost general evil 
of appointing Masters, Matrons or Managers, of whatever 
description, not because they are best fitted to fill the allotted 
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station, but for the purpose of supplying a comfortable sub- 
sistence to some distressed dependant or needy relative, 
or, to oblige some powerful friend or desirable connection 
with a vote, thus sacrificing the best interests of the insti- 
tution, and the good of all who ought to be benefited by it, 
to the private emolument of an individual; who, however 
well disposed, may be wholly incompetent to the situa. 
tion. 

In the second place it is equally obvious, that if the 
Physicians or Surgeons who are appointed, however emi- 
nent in their profession, undertake the care of a much 
greater number of patients than they can regularly visit 
consistently with their private practice, many instances of 
great neglect must infallibly ensue.—But as these are evils 
which cannot be prevented or cured by those who have not 
the appointment of persons to fill these important offices, 
we shall hasten to the consideration of others, in respect to 
which female visitors might certainly be of considerable use. 

But first, it may be expedient to enquire what will pro- 
bably be the general character of the young men who 
attend these institutions for the purpose of medical im- 
provement? Is it likely that they should, all of them, be 
remarkable for decency of conduct, and propriety of con- 
versation and behaviour—fora uniform and steady observ- 
ance of the salutary rules of christian morality, neither 
capable of “seducing others, nor liable to be seduced theme 
selves by’ licentious convérsation, by the improper demea- 
nour of a.selfish unprincipled nurse, or by the opportunities 
sometimes unavoidably afforded in the course of their 
merical attendance ; aided it may be, in some instances, by 
the unguarded behaviour onghe unfortunate young persons 
entrusted to, their care? Is ndtthe resident Apothecary, who, 
from . the trust reposed in him, and the power with which 
he is invested, must of necessity be considered as the master 
of the numerous family, generally a young « unmarried 
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man?—Is it to be expected that he will always use his au- 
thority as a check upon the conduct of others? Is it not, 
on the contrary, highly desirable that there should, if possi- 
ble, be some powerful restraint upon his own? 

If it should be inquired how the appointment of lady 
visitors to the female wards could be expected'to check 
those moral disorders which could be effectually prevented 
only by a previous careful education, together with a° deep 
sense of duty to God as accountable beings, aided by an 
earnest solicitude on the part of all concerned, faithfully to 
fulfil the important trust reposed in them? It must in reply 
be admitted thatalthough a strict adherence to christian prin- 
ciples of action is the only certain means of preventing every: 
species of moral depravity, yet that something towards it 
might be done, and probably much more than is commonly 
apprehended, by the introduction of those general habits of 
order, and that sense of propriety and decency in conversa- 
tion and behaviour, which the frequent visits of respectable 
ladies. would have a powerful tendency to produce ; espe- 
cially if the patients were made aware, that as on the ‘one 
hand they would be protected from insult, so on ‘the 
other, their conduct as well as that of the nurses would ’be 
attentively observed, and that every expectation of future 
notice or patronage would entirely depend upon their pre* 
sent conduct. Some of the parties, it is admitted, being un- 
willing to relinquish a present sinful gratification, though 
it should assuredly lead to misery and wretchedness, might 
not quite relish so desirable a regulation, but would they 
therefore be the less indebted to the friendly hand that 
should kindly be stretched out to save them from infam' 
and remorse? But. whatever might be their own, what ff 
this view would be the feelings of the truly conscientious 
parent; would he be much less. thankful for the preserva. 
tion from vice of a beloved son, than for the moral rescué 
of an unprotected daughter? Would not every new regu- 
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lation which had this happy tendency be Hailed by him as a 
blessing, whatever the.licentious maxims of the profligate 
might affirm to the contrary? 

There’ is one class of persons in particular, to whom the 
being preserved from vice is of the utmost consequence, not 
to themselves alone and to those in their own immédiate 
station,, but to. many others who rank above them in Society 
m various gradations —namely, that of female servants. 

-- How continually does it happen, especially in populous 
towns, that in ease of an accident, or the attack of severe dis- 
ease, an hospital is the only resource, and of what impor- 
tance must it be to the family she serves, that she should 
return to them uncorrupted. 

Aclady visitor in an hospital or Asylum, should be to 
that institution what the kind judicious Mistress of a family 
isto her household, — the careful inspector of the ceconomy, 
the integrity and the good moral conduct of the house- 
keeper and other inferior servants in their various depart- 
ments. Are there not many things relating to cleanliness, 
proper: clothing; and a thousand other less obvious matters 
of great consequence to the sick, into which a male visitor, 
from motives of delicacy, cannot inquire, and which, if there 
are no lady: visitors, must be entirely left to the uncontrolled 
Superintendance of the nurse or matron? Would the father, 
the brother, the son, however kind or intelligent, be equally 
competent to:all the \duties of a judicious inspector of a bed 
of sickness;\a5 a mother, a. sister, or a daughter?) /and 
donot the sarhe:principles apply in the one case as in the 
ether?) Surely then we-need not add how exceedingly in 
every point of view:a regulation so salutary would increase 
the general utility; and add to the credit and respectability 
of these several itstitations, at the same time that the bene- 
fit: would be unspeakable to all those for whose assistance 
they were originally designed. 
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If then it be admitted that the regular appointment of 
female visitors would in its results be so conducive to the 
general welfare and favorable to the moral character of 
others, may we not next inquire what would be’the effects 
ef this practice, were it to become general, upon their 
own? 

It is well known that in a greater or less degree, all 
human beings are the children of habit, and that in proporé 
tion as the young are trained to the exercise of kindness 
and benevolence, taught to consider the happiness of others 
in common with their own, or exclusively to seek mere sel- 
fish gratifications, such will be their future character. Is 
this true of both sexes, or are females an exception to a 
general law? From whom would the father, the husband, 
the son, or the brother, expect the most judicious, affectionate 
attention in an hour of sickness or under the infirmities of 
age ? from her who had been early accustomed to fulfilsevery 
relative and social duty, to ‘visit the fatherless and widow in 
their affliction,” and had learnt from experience the soothing 
charm of affectionate sympathy ; or from her whose valuable 
time had been principally squandered in the-acquirement 
of mere showy accomplishments, or in studiously adorning 
her person that she might excite more general admiration; 
might figure with more distinguished eclat in the crowded 
nightly assembly, and run with increasing celebrity the un- 
meaning, unceasing round of fashionable dissipation ? 

What, we may inquire, would be the different, feelings 
of the affectionate father of a numerous family, if he: could 
rely, in the event of his being removed from them, upon the 
energy of their mother, early trained up in habits of active 
benevolent exertion} or were conscious, on the contrary,that 
in that event they would be forlorn and desolate, havingino 
friendly hand to guide and direct their inexperienced: steps 
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But the female patients of these ‘institutions, would they 
feel no repugnancerto the idea of being-visited by ladies ? 
ratheron the contrary, would they not consider it as a 
very great privilege to have the power of comnwunicating 
to persons of their own sex-every afflietive circumstance of 
their suffering state? \ May there not be a variety of minute 
circumstances which may occasion great: distress, and ‘may 
retard, if not wholly prevent, recovery, but..which can be 
communicated only to a female ear? Would it not be an 
unspeakable comfort to be assured, that every species of 
unfeeling licentiousness would be repressed, and that if 
they demeaned themselves with modesty and propriety they 
might‘depend upon being countenariced by those friends 
‘of suffering humanity whilst they remained in the hospital, 
and: occasionally perhaps, in cases of extreme distress, even 
beyond that period? Even the nurses, such of them at 
least as were solicitous to do their duty, would be gainers 
by:having their conduct observed: and approved; and in 
respect to them it is the more necessary and important that 
they should be superintended, as they are usually taken 
fromthe. lowest classes of society, and as it is the unavoid- 
able tendency of the habitual sight of human. suffering to 
harden the.heart against, the feelings of compassion, espe- 
cially if fatigued by long laborious atrendance and want of 
rest. How soothing to an afflicted sufferer in such circum- 
stafices, to hear from an! humane visitor the softened voice 
of tender sympathy! . Nor-are these considerations, not 
even the last, by any means: inapplicable to. persons labor- 
ing under the greatest of al} human afflictions, that of 
inganity, for even these have their. lucid intervals, arfd it 
often happens that the desire of obtaining esteem is never 
wholly obliterated even during their wildest paroxysms, and 
is productive of the most salutary effects to resist “ the strong 
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irregular tendencies of their disease.” How salutary then 
the sympathy expressed by the countenance and manner 
of a humane visitor! Nor is this all, for would it not be 
of unspeakable importance that the solitary hapless:young 
fermale should be protected from insult in these gloomy 
abodes ? —Let the annals of the prison-house faithfully 
given finally decide. 

But with whom, it may be asked, if an opposition be ‘yet 
made to a regulation so salutary, with whom does: it origi- 
nate? [sit from ladies themselves? Do they ‘universally 
decline so painful-an exertion? ‘Do they shrink with ap: 
prehension lest their health should suffer from visiting the 
abodes of disease, or their nerves be too painiully affected 
by witnessing the distressmg aberrations of msanity? For 
the honor of our sex’ant) country itis well known tha this 
is far from being “universally the: case; that» thereare 
many, who in the hope of doing good would willingly run 
the risk, and: endeavour to overcome these terrific, alarimgé 
— With whom, then, for we must repeat the question, with 
whom does the opposition originate ? Doesit arise from pore 
sons of the other sex? The. inquiry: must then be‘ made, 
on what principle, or from what motive it can proceed ? 
Are these opposing gentlemen prepared to affitmothat 
females, as such, are incapable. of judging and:acing wih 
prudence and discretion ?- Before they are believed they 
must give their- reasons, and ‘produce their ‘proofs.’> The 
assertion might indeed be true of ‘the wretched, degraded; 
enslaved ‘inhabitants of a Turkish harem, but will hardly ob- 
tain credit inthese thrice happy regions, where His religion 
is professed who disdained not to honor’ many individuals 
of that sex with his: friendship—who in’ their tara) forsook 
him not when suspended on the cross, and whose fidelity 


* See a most interesting account of the retreat near this City by 
Mr. Samuel Tuke p, 157, quarto edition. 
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he signally rewarded by condescending to appear first to 
them after his glorious resurrection from the Arimathean’s 
tomb. And is it not an undoubted fact that even in those 
very countries where the gospel is most adulterated, the 

ublic hospitals and other charitable institutions are un- 
speakably benefited by the regular humane attendance of 
the female sex? 

Are these opposers afraid, that were ladies in general to 
go on improving in mental and moral acquisitions—afraid, 
that in consequence of more extensive active benevolence, 
they should attain to yet more enlarged and accurate views 
of human life and christian duty, and consequently being 
more eminently distinguished for wise conduct and judi- 
cious discrimination, that their influence should be propor- 
tionably increased? The alarm is well founded, for trivial 
as may be the pursuits, and imperfect as may be the charae- 
ter. of too many in our own age and country, (among the 
daughters of fashion more especially) yet it must be allowed, 
notwithstanding, that they take a much higher place already 
than their degraded, unfortunate contemporaries in Con- 
stantinople or Hindostan—and to what is this owing, but 
to. their better education, and to their being allowed to con- 
sider themselves as rational and accountable creatures? 
Who then shall say to how much higher degrees of conside- 
ration and respectability they might eventually attain, Were 
their minds Still further enlarged and their consequent modes 
of life more consistent, rational and disinterestedly benévo- 
lent,? 

But enough, it is apprehended, has been said upon this 
subject ; for if it is evident, that the institutions it especially 
respects—the medical students who attend ; the nurses and 
servants; as well as the visitors themselves ; their families 
and immediate connections; together with the various classes 
of afflicted sufferers—would all of them be essentially bene- 
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fited by the proposed arrangement, surely a doubt cannot re- 
main of its extreme desirableness. And is it too much to 
hope, that its general utility being fully admitted, a plan for 
its proper regulation will speedily be proposed ; and that a 
practice so extensively salutary will eventually become gene- 
ral, not. merely in these united kingdoms, but in America 
and wherever the Christian Name is known and respected ? 

It may not be deemed wholly irrelevant to add, that the 
practice above recommended was adopted in the York 
County Hospital in the year 1814, and in the“ Lunatic 
Asylum in 1815, and has been attended in both institutions 
by very beneficial results. 1 shall mention a case or two of 
good effects produced in respect to patients leaving the 
Hospital, merely as a specimen, 

Catharine Bartley, a poor Irish woman, who had residéd 
some time with her husband at Newcastle, and accompanied 
him to this city to work, in harvest, being taken ex- 
tremely ill soon after they came, was deserted by him when 
he found that, instead of assisting, she became burdensomé, 
She had been reduced to the sad necessity of pawning al- 
most all her little wardrobe before she could procure.a Fe- 
commendation to the Hospital, where at length she was 
received in an almost dying state, and where, in a few 
weeks, by proper medicines and sufficient food, she was 
happily recovered. Whilst an inmate she had no means of 
paying for her washing, much less of redeeming, her cloak 
and other necessaries from the pawnbroker, or of procuring 
any money to assist her on her meditated long journey to 
Ireland. This poor woman’s behaviour in the Hospital had 
been extremely respectable, and her whole. appearance and 
manner were very interesting ; and as it appeared that she 
was a Catholic, her forlorn situation, was represented by the 
visitors to the ladies of the nunnery in this city, who kindly 
enabled her to get possession of her clothes, adding a few 
additional necessaries, and supplying her with a small sum 
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“of money to assist’her on the road. She repaid her bene. 
factresses by many tears of gratitude, feelingly expressing 
‘in her own artless language, that this was the Lord’s doing, 
who had: wonderfully raised her up friends in a land of 
sttangers. 

Mary Errington, from Hadlon near Malton, aged 21, 
nearly deprived of the use of her limbs for the last six years, 
‘but retaining notwithstanding a very pleasing expression of 
countenance, and an uniform cheerfulness of temper. In 
addition to ther obliging behaviour, she particularly attracted 
the attention of the:visitors by her industry and willingness, 
whenever she was.able, having happily been taught to read 
herself, (an acquirement not yet by any means so common 
as might be expected) to teach three other poor girls among 
the patients, who did not possess that advantage.— Unhappily 
her disease admitted not of relief, and after an abode of a 
few weeks, she was discharged as incurable.—Her father 
and mother came hither on foot, a distance of twenty miles, 
to devise the means of her returning home in safety. It 
appeared that she was the eldest of ten children, nine of 
whom were living, and that the parents had hitherto 
maintained them all without parish assistance ; the father, 
Robert Errington, said, that by great care and industrythey 
had been enabled to do this, with the aid of taking ‘piece- 
work as a husbandman, instead of daily wages. Being'asked 
show he had contrived to have his children taught to read, 
he replied, that he had paid a school-master in the village 
two guineas annually for seven years, to teach all: his chil- 
dren. On inquiring how they could get their daughter 
conveyed home, he said, that as she was unable to ride on 
horseback, or to bear the motion of a cart, he must. be 
obliged to pay for her in the diligence, but without making 
any complaint of the expence or of the pecuniary embar- 
rassment to which it would subject them—an embarrassment 
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however from which their new triends|were happy, in part, 
to relieve them.{; He hiad a most open, honest countenanee, 
which beamed with ‘satisfaction on hearing the approbation 
expressed of their conduct ; and with thankfulness and gra- 
titude for the sympathy his daughter’s suffering. state:had 
excited, 

The ladies who visit in these respective institutions are ap- 
pointed by the:Governors at a quarterly meeting, for :the 
ensuing three. months. \:'They have a book, in which they 
note down: any: abuses they may haye observed;: to) be 
shown. from time'to'tume. to the Gentlemen’s: Committee. 
“Their observations, in the Lunatic Asylum, extend to. the 
apparel, and cleanliness of the female patients as well as to 
their humane treatment and the decorous demeanour-of the 
nurses anil keepers. Fhe unhappy sufferers. generally express 
the greatest pleasire im being thus visited; and» the stromg 
compassion excited by seeing the human intellect thus taid 
Jow, gives.an interest which generally absorbs oe other 
feeling. 

In the Asylum, any lady. of respectability beivde to-the 
Governors, and who is willingto become. a visitor, may be 
appointed without being expected to subscribe to therinsti- 
tutiom-—-A. very. equitable and wise regulation, forare-there 
not many persons, (for instance the wives and daughtets:of 
unbeneficed clergymen, widews, &c. im :confiaed -circunt- 
stances) who could spare a portion of their time, and whose 
services: would be invaluable, but<to. whom am ahnuabcen- 
tributidn' would be an insurmountable. difficulty ?~ Two 
of theJadies who-are the present visitors, happen to be the 
wives of Governors, whose families, ~vere it not-for’ this 
equitable slaw, :could:not be of all the'service which the 
a the imstitution require, without being burdened 

bya double subscription. 

the writer is much concerned to say that a like spirit of 
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wisdom does not govern in the councils of the county Hospi- 
tal, where it was decreed by a small majority at the late 
quarterly meeting, by an arbitrary interpretation of an anti- 
quated rule, in direct opposition to the earnest wishes of 
many most respectable Governors, that no lady should in 
future be eligible as a visitor, who does not annually sub- 
scribe two guineas." 

The writer of the above paper has great pleasure in 
adding that since it was sent to a friend for insertion in 
the Pamphleteer, the ‘Trustees of the Leeds Infirmary, 
with the unanimous approbation of the medical gentle- 
men who attend there, (many of whom have been long 
and justly celebrated for their eminent professional talents) 
have officially appointed a given number of ladies to visit 
the female wards of that institution. Is it not evident 
from this recent instance, that the reign of prejudice, on 
this subject as on many others, is gradually giving way, 
and that the hope above expressed of the final adoption 


of an arrangement so useful and important, will in pro- 
cess of time be universally realized? 
York, April 24. 


? A pecuniary subscription of a certain amount iscommonly necessary to 
constitute a Governor or director of a Charity—The reason is obvious ; it is 
a sort of self choice, and if any man, by contributing any small sum should 
in cousequence become a Governor, the institution might be thrown into 
most improper hands. The case of a Visitor is essentially different: there, no 
self choice takes place, but the Governors at large select. Pecuniary con- 
tribution is no certain criterion of fitness. The unfettered choice of the 
Governors is not only a sufficient guard against improper persons being 
placed in office, but is often absolutely requisite for obtaining suitable visi- 
tors of the female sex. Female contributors to any considerable amount 
must necessarily be few, and to restrain the choice of Visitors to that few, 
will often render the plan altogether abortive, and in very many cases ex- 
clude persons most fit for the office, i.e. females of active habits, who are 
really conversant in business. 
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Tue Author of the following small treatise for ameliorating the 
condition of the poor, and giving relief to the contributors in ge- 
neral, but more particularly to those who are the least able to 
bear so heavy a burden as the collection for the maintenance of 
the poor, which has been yearly increasing, has for some years 
past considered it practicable to give proper assistance to the really 
impotent, aged, and infirm, and check that desire for receiving 
parish relief which exists at present, but which in former times 
was considered degrading, and attached a kind of slur on those 
who applied for it: and he has for more than three years past 
endeavoured to procure the best information, and put on paper 
such ideas as occurred to him as the most likely to obtain the 
great object referred to; but observing at various times notices 
being given in the House of Commons by Members thereof, that 
propositions would be brought forward regarding the Poor Laws, 
he withheld from the public his ideas on the subject under the ex- 
pectation that something efficacious would be put into practice ; 
but in this he has been disappointed. 

The delay, however, has been the means of his seeing confirmed 
his opinion of common beggars, and the absurdity of giving relief 
indiscriminately, by evidence before a Committee ofthe House of 
Commons. 

The principle of his plan he has communicated to a few, whose 
situation in life was likely to make them judges of the practica- 
bility and efficacy of it, and through whose desire and recom- 
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mendation he now presumes to lay it before the Public, under an 
expectation that it may meet with the concurrence of some Gentle- 
man in the Legislature, who may have the ability and inclination 
to bring it forward in the House of Commons, 

Any proposition to make mankind virtuous, and consequently 
happy, by doing away corruptions which may exist in the Church 
Establishment, will probably be like kicking against the pricks. 
Self-interest is so predominant a passion, that to get the master of, 
and subdue it, requires much fortitude and resolution: however, 
every attempt that is made may do something towards stopping 
the gangrene before the whole body is destroyed ; and it should 
be recollected that a voluntary abandonment of an evil would be 
much more creditable, and attended with less loss and inconveni- 
ence to the possessors of preferment than a compulsory one: the 
latter has taken place a few years ago close to our doors, and the 
consequences of it, it is well known, have brought ruin and de- 
struction on those concerned; it will be well, therefore, for those 
who are interested to keep it from entering their dwellings. 

Notwithstanding this evil may not be immediately removed, or 
the other part of the Author’s plan and regulations put generally 
into practice by an Act of Parliament, yet he presumes to think 
that if such part as is practicable was adopted, by parishes adjoin- 
ing each other coalescing inthe maintenance of their poor, and by 
giving profitable employment to those who apply for relief, and 
are able to work, the rates might be much reduced, the aged and 
infirm be made more comfortable, and both rich and poor benefited 
by the arrangement. 

Under the idea that it will in some way or other prove beneficial 
to the country, the Author recommends it to the impartial perusal 
and consideration of the community; at the same time soliciting 
the forbearance of the critic regarding the diction, as plain lan- 
guage, accompanied with truth and common sense, are more his 


province and desire, than any attempt to produce a literary com- 
position. 


November, 1815. 





INQUIRY 


THE INCREASE OF PAUPERISM. 


Ir has been represented by some, that providing for the poor by 
enacted laws is an evil, and a preventive to the general industry 
and welfare of the community. But however respectable the 
authors of such reasoning may be, I camnot advocate it, nor con- 
sider it consistent either with the laws of God or nature ; neither 
of which will, in my opinion, justify such a doctrine 3 because it 
appears evident, both from the one and the other, that we ought to 
assist our distressed fellow-creatures, and particularly such as 
through natural infirmities, unforeseen misfortunes, or old age, 
are rendered incapable of providing for themselves the necessary 
food and raiment, during their existence in this world. The care 
of the poor ought, therefore, to be a great legal object ; for with- 
out compulsion on the opulent it is to be feared that many would 
experience a greater degree of want and misery than they do under 
the present existing laws : besides, giving relief to our really dis- 
tressed fellow-creatures is conformable to the Christian religion, 
and shows the excellency of it; for before its imroduction, no 
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public charities were known. That great impositions are practised 
for want of ‘proper management and attention in the fulfilment of 
the laws, there cannot be any doubt: and it is to be presumed, 
that great improvements may be made in the mode of employing 
the poor ; for that many cap ible of work are maintained without 
it, is certain; and that there is an in -guality in the charge to those 
who ought to contribute in a proportionate degree, is also a fact 
which cannot be doubted. ‘That a difference should be made 
between the really distressed object and the lazy profligate, must 
also appear reasonable ; because, by giving to each equal relief, a 
great evil will natura ly arise, inasmuch as it acts as an encourage- 
ment to others to follow the example of the latter, which must 
have a tendency not only to increase the rates, but also to en- 
courage vice, idleness, and extravagance. 

If evils, therefore, do exist, which cannot, I presume, be 
doubted, it behoves every person, who has thought at all upon the 
sul bject, and to whom any idea of improvement may occur in 
economising the vast sums paid, to make the same known. Most 
persons are capable of adding something to the common stock 5 
and no oue’s contribution should be rejected, if it appears to be 
thrown in with a view of benefiting the community; for in a 
multitude of counsellors there must be some wisdom. No indi- 
vidual, therefore, should be discouraged from making his ideas 
known, because it is probable they may not prove quite eflicacious ; ; 
for is one shower of rain in the y ufficient to moisten and fare 
tilize the land, or one gleam of the sun’s rays to ripen the corn and 
fruits of the earth, or to exhale the over damps and vapours 
which are deposited in the same period of time? It has been said, 
and, it must be allowed, with truth, that whatever a person does 
with a good intent, ought to be looked upon with a charitable 
eye; for intentions are at least the seed of good actions, and 
every man eught to sow them, and leave it to the soil and the 
seasons, whether they come up or no, and whether he or any other 
vather the fruit. An eminent writer has also observed, that 
whoever applies himself to collect observations upon the state and 
operation of the Poor Laws, and to contrive remedies for their 
aati and abuses, and communicates his ideas to those 
v ho a » likely to carry them into effect, deserves well of a class 
of the comm eve y, sO numerous that their happiness makes no in- 
considerable part of the whole.” It is true, in all new institu- 

tions or regulations difficulties may at first arise, it being no easy 
matter to Ia iy a perfect foundation at once; but that ought not to 
discourage perseverance 5 for the arts of life advance but gra- 
tually, every thing being progressive and few things brought to 
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perfection at once, but most may by wisdom and perseverance 
attain it in time; for as Dr. Johnson observed, “ All the perform- 
ances of human art at which we look with praise or wonder, are 
instances of the resistless force of perseverance; it is by this the 
quarry becomes a pyramid, and that distant countries are united 
by canals; small operations, incessantly continued, in time sur- 
mount the greatest difficulties; mountains are levelled, and oceans 
bounded, by the slender force of human beings.” ‘Those, there- 
fore, who wish to gain any particular object, should add to their 
reason and spirit the power of persisting in their purposes. Em- 
bracing this idea, I shall endeavour to give what has suggested to 
me to be both efficacious and practicable ; and although I may not 
reap much advantage should the harvest prove propitious, it is my 
sincere wish that others may. On entering upon a work of such 
consequence and magnitude, it appears tu be essentially necessary 
to ascertain where the defect in the present system lies, and then 
apply a remedy, as a skilful physician would do in making an at- 
tempt to cure a disease of the human body. 

It would seem then that the defect, according to the opinion of 
some, must arise, first, from a deficiency of employment for the 
labouring poor, arising from an augmentation of population to a 
greater degree than the sources of employment; secondly, wages 
inadequate to the price of provisions; thirdly, a corruption of 
miorals, and the consequent loss of that spirit of independence 
which formerly possessed the hearts of the labouring poor; or, 
fourthly, bad laws, or bad management of the laws. 

To me the first does not appear to be the cause of the evil 
under consideration, because the popul ition of the country has by 
no means kept pace with the augmentation of the rates, as I shall 
show by giving a statement derived from returns made to Parlia- 
ment for five specified years. 


Awonnt ac- 
Amount of cording to the Difference 
Rates. increased more. 
Population. 


Population, 
about 


f x 





1688 5,300,000 

1776 7,728,000 1,530,894 970173 560,631 

west 8,016,000 2,004,238 1,006,328 997,910 
é 

1792 8,675,000 2,645,520 1,089,059 1,555,461 

1803 9,168,000 4,267 ,965 1,150,950 3,117,015 


Having shown by this table that the rates have increased con- 
siderably beyond the proportionate increased population, being in 
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the last specified year nearly treble, it is but reasonable to state, 
that it does not altogether arise from the increased number of 
poor; for the difference in the value of money has naturally ope- 
rated to enhance the amount, at the same time the effect of the 
extra burthen on those who have had no means of increasing their 
income in the same period must be severely felt, let the cause be 
what it may. 

It may further be proper to remark on reasonable presumption, 
that there is no deficiency of employment, the resources from 
which having annually increased with the wealth of the country, 
which naturally increases the demand for labor ; besides, there are 
about one hundred and fifty different modes of employment for 
males and females already, as particularised by Mr. Colquhoun ; 
and taking into consideration the increasing demand for many 
manufactures that we cannot fully supply, for we import sail- 
cloth, canvass, and linen, cordage, tow, and yarn, it is clear that 
these as well as other branches may be inereased both for home 
consumption and also for the supply of our colonies. From such 
sources of productive labor there ought not to be an individual in 
the vigor of life and free from sickness, whose industry should 
not contribute to the means of subsistence; for a want of work 
but seldom occurs: on the contrary, does it not often happen that 
master workmen are obliged to be slaves to their men through a 
dread of their departure ? also farmers in busy times for want of 
laborers ? nay, do not we see recruiting serjeants in the time of 
war offering large bounties for men, and unable to get them? Are 
not all these testimonies that work is generally to be had when 
there is a desire to obtain it? Besides, admitting there is already 
a deficiency, it should be recollected that a great part of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, remain uncultivated, which would afford a 
further source of employment for our increased population. ‘The 
partial complaints we may hear of the want of work arises in a ge- 
neral way from those who use it as a cloak for idleness, and not 
from any real deficiency of work ;—it is true, in large societies 
there will always be some bad subjects whom the laws, however 
perfect they may be, cannot restrain ; at the same time the utmost 
ought to be done that is practicable to make mankind diligent, 
virtuous, and happy. 

I shall, in addition to the before-mentioned table, now give a 
comparative statement of the actual number of paupers in the 
years there mentioned, and the number according to the increased 
population, that it may be seén in what proportion they have di- 
minished or increased. 
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1688 5,300,000 563,964 
1776 7,728,000 695,177 822,525 127,146 ) less than the 
1785 8,016,000 818,851 852,968 34,117 § proportion. 
1792 8,675,000 955,326 923,092 32,254 ae al 
1801 8.872.980 No Ketura 944,158 ¢ ~ as See Re 
180$ 9,168,000 1,040,716 975,351 65,165) PFeP' ' 


In addition to the last number of paupers, there were 194,052 
vagrants relieved in 1803 at an expense.of 19,405]. 4s. making 
the whole number 1,234,768. 

By the foregoing table it appears, that in 1776 and 1785, the 
actual number of paupers were not equal to the increased popula- 
tion, but in more recent years, viz. 1792 and 1803, the number 
which received relief exceeded considerably the proportion of 
population ; which shows most unquestionably a great defect of 
Jate, which will in ail probability increase if the system is not 
changed, or some improvement made. 

I shall, secondly, give a statement of the price of bread, average 
money wages of husbandry, and the bread wages, in each of the 
said periods, also for the years 1811 and 1812, with a view of 


showing that the wages have by no means kept pace with the price 
of ‘that necessary article. 


Price of Money wages Bread wages 














Year. bread per of in quartera 
quartern, husbandry. loaves. 
d. s. 
1688 a 6 24 
1776 65 8 15 
3785 6 8 16 
1792 7 9 15 
1803 10 10 iz 
1811 12 12 i2 
1812 20 15 9 


In the last year I have over-rated the average price of wages, for 
in Wiltshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall, wages are considerably 
lower than in other coynties in Engiand, and have seldom, J 
understand, exceeded nine shillings a week; it may therefore be 
presumed the average has not exceeded twelve shillings. It ap- 
pears from this, that the price of husbandry wages has by no 
means kept pace with the price of provisions, taking bread as the 
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criterion, and it being by far the ptincipal article of food for the 
labouring class, and particularly where there are children, it is, 
therefore, a proper standard by which a suitable judgment may be 
formed. In further confirmation of the foregoing, it appears also 
from returns made, that the paupers in agricultural counties ex. 
ceed those in manufacturing, and that the rates in Dorsetshire are 
nearly double those in Cumberlard, although there is not much 
difference in the population, the former being 115,319, and the 
average rates in 1803, 4s. 2d. per &. whilst the population of 
the utter was 117,230, and the rates only 2s. 8d. per £53 the 
amount raised in Dorsetshire being 786,355]. and in Cumberland, 
only 34,8961. : this, however, may arise from the more frugal 
habits of the labouring people in Cumberland, or from their eu. 
perior knowledge in the culinary art: in either case they are 
worthy of imitation. ‘The industry of the husbandmen (who are 
one-third of the whole population) being of more importance than 
any other to the existence of the people at large, (for without the 
raising ot food no society could exist) it is therefore highly pro- 
per they should receive wages adequate to their labour and main. 
tenance, so as to make them independent of charitable assistance, 
and operate to keep up their number. 

In the foregoing statement of the amount of Poor-rates, it will 
be seen I have only taken in the rates as per return made to Parlia. 
ment up to the year 180%, being the last return made ; but calcula. 
ting the number of paup wding to the proportionate increase 
of population only (although, judging from previous years, the in. 
crease must be greater), and the price of bread, it will appear 
that the paupers in 18!1 would amount to i,!59,15], exclusive 
of vagrants; the population of England and Wales being 
10,488,000, and the rates for the poor, exclusive of county ra 2, 
&c. would amount to 4,882,4611.; and in the year 1812, the 
paupers would amount to 1,208,125, the population being about 
10,653,000, and the rates as before-mentioned would be 6,265,453). 
which sum I have no doubt will prove rather under than over the 
ictual amount. 


However, taking it at that sum only, Viz. -+++reee pe eeeeereee Zt 8,265,453 
And add to it the annuai procete of (ahds and money he queatheu 

it sundry times tor the poor, whieh by returns to Parhament in 

178 amounted to 959,701. which sum was in all probability 

short of the real sum ; and lands, it is weil known, have since that 

period wdvanced considerably ; the whole, therefore, with be- 

quests made since, may now be catied at least --+++e-+-+erereees 450,000 


Add also private benevolence, hospitals and dispensaries for the 
sick, &c. cc. whieh os a moderate conputetion may be called 3,234,547 








Making a total Gi ++++e++--eee- ree 19,006,000 
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expended annually for the support of the poor and indigent, 
which is nearly a fourth part of the present rental of the king- 
dom; besides which, there have been considerable sums raised 
for the representatives of deceased, and also for maimed, sol- 
diers and sailors during the war. This evidently shows a defect 
in the present system of providing for and employing the poor, 
particularly when it appears by a return made to the House of 
Commons in 1804, there were only 165,000 of really impotent 
paupers receiving relief, which was about a seventh part of the 
number who actually received parish support ; and if these 166,000 
had been maintained at an expeace of three shillings per head per 
week, the expence would have been 1,294,800/. which is little 
more then a fourth part of what was collected from parishes 
for the maintenance of the poor, exclusive of private and public 
charities as already sp-cified. If therefore those who are capa- 
ble of work were employed, and paid by their respective employers 
wages equivalent to the price of provisions, which is but just 
and reasonable, for the labourer is intitled to a suitable remu- 
neration for his work, then certain persons, such as the small 
stock-holders, annuitants, inferior clergy, officers in the navy and 
army, inferior tradesmen, &c. &c. would be relieved from an 
unjust impost, and it would fall equally on all descriptions : 
for some of the before-mentioned have had no means of increas- 
ing their incomes, whilst the rates have increased on them as 
well as the price of all necessaries of life to a great degree, and 
the landed proprietors or occupiers have been benefited for the 
Jast twenty years beyond any previous time, by the great increase 
which has taken place in the rents, and also in the production, 
of the soil; hence it is incompatible with justice and unreasona- 
ble in the extreme to require the first description of persons to 
assist those who are so capable of bearing the burden which is so 
justly their due. 

Having then first shown that the rates have increased beyond 
the proportionate increase of population, and also presumed that 
there is no deficiency of employment ; and secondly, made it ap- 
pear on the most authentic evidence, that inadequate wages have 
been given; it becomes necessary, thirdly, to show that the bad 
state of morals and, the natural consequence, the loss of those 
highly praise-worthy feelings, the spirit of independence, have 
increased and operated to enhance the amount of the Poor- 
Tates. 

To determine that the present age is an age of degeneracy, 
it is only necessary to look at the great increase of criminals 
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which is far beyond the proportion of the extended population ; 
for in 1808 the number of criminals in London were 1,110, 
out of a population of 909,488, which is in proportion to one 
in 849; whilst in Scotland there were only 87 out of a popula- 
tion of 1,741,818, which is one in 20,021. What can cause 
sO serious a difference? It may in part arise from theriches and 
luxury enjoyed by the former in a greater degree than by the 
latter; for idleness, want, and misery will increase in propor- 
tion to the increase of riches and luxury; but I should be in- 
clined to attribute it in a principal degree to the difference be- 
tween resident and non-resident clergy and parochial schools, which 
are and have been prevalent in Scotland, whilst in England there 
has been a great want of both; for in the year 1793 there were 
194,914 children from 5 to 14 years of age permanently relieved 
in England and Wales by parochial rates, and only 21,600 were in 
schools of industry receiving but a very indifferent education; so 
there were 173,000 growing up without any education at all; be- 
sides 120,236 under five years old. Since that period a change has 
happily taken place, which, if persevered in, will, it is to be hoped, 
havea favourable effect; for it cannot be doubted that education to 
a certain extent, accompanied with religious instruction and vir- 
tuous impressions constantly instilled, will lead the human mind 
towards useful pursuits, and enable it the more readily, when at a 
proper age, to form such prudent ideas of a matrimonial connectionas 
are the most likely to enable them to provide for themselves without 
the assistance of the parish to which they happen to belong. 

It may not be improper to remark here, in contravention to a 
writer of ability on the Poor Laws (Mr. Malthus), but who it may 
be presumed has committed an error, in considering marriage 
amongst the lower class of society an evil, because it tends to in- 
crease the population; for the decay of population has been 
thought one of the greatest evils a state can suffer, (particularly 
where there are so many additional sources of employment,) and the 
improvement of population is the object which ought to claim the 
attention of the legislator; besides, the laws of God require *¢ man- 
kind to be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth.” Again, 
«¢ marriage and the bed undefiled, is honourable amongst all men 3” 
and many eminent writers have likewise spoken highly of, and re- 
commended, marriage. Hufeland considered marriage as indis- 
pensably necessary for the moral perfection of mankind, for it pro- 
duces to the state well educated citizens, accustomed from their 
youth to regularity and an observance of the duties they have to 
perform ; hence they are most likely to become orderly and useful 
members of society. 

Dr. Paley toosays, insubstance, that ‘by marriage, the private com- 
fort of individuals, especially the female sex, is much increased. The 
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greatest number of healthy children are obtained, and the peace of 
society is increased by preventing contentions in assigning to each 
man and woman an exclusive right, It also encourages industry ; and 
we have the authority of ancient nations for it. ‘The Spartans and 
Romans thought it of so much consequence, that the former inflicted 
penalties ontheir citizens for not marrying, and the latter encouraged 
martriage by appewing aman who had no chil iren of one-half of any 
legacy Jeft him.” The constitution of the sexes is also the foun- 
dation for marriage ; and should it be prevented, fornication would 
naturally follow ; for all natural passions must be gratified, and for- 

nication (which is prostitution), brings the victims of it almost to 
certain misery. It also produces habits of ungovernable lewdness, 
(for irregularities of this kind have no limits) which introduce the 
more aggravated crimes of seduction, adultery, violation, &c. ‘The 
criminal commerce of the sexes corrupts and depraves the mind and 
moral character more than any single species of vice whatsoever : 
In low life it is usually the first stage in men’s progress to the 
most desperate vilianies ; it also perpetuates a disease, which may 
be accounted one of the sorest maladies of human nature, and the 
effects of it are said to visit the constitution of even distant gene- 
rations. The Scriptures likewise condemn fornication: ¢ Out of 
the heart,’ Says our Saviour, ‘ proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulterics, fornication, &c. &c. these are the things which defile 
aman,’ and St. Paul tothe Hebrews says, * Whoremongers, 
&c. God wil! judge.’” 

The great Lord Bacon recommends marriage : he savs, “ Wives 
are in youth our misiresscs, i middle age our companions, and 
in old age our nurses :”” indeed in participating in each others sor- 
rows, they alleviate the pain, and make mistortune or de <r e 

the easier to be endured: and as the final view of all rational po 

tics is to produce the yreatest quantity of happiness, if matrimony 
tends to do §0, it ought, instead of being checked, to be encouraged; 
for the happiuess of a people is made up of the happiness of indi- 
viduals, and the quantity of it can only be augmented by increasing 
the number of the percipients, or the pleasure of their perceptions. 
At the same time mairimeuy is recommended, it must be acknowe 
ledged that those who are the most ignorant enter into that state 
in a general way, without the least calculation on the prospect they 
have of maintaining themselves and their offspring, but are stimu- 
lated to it under the expectation of parish velief without work, 
which consequently makes them less considerate than they other- 
wise would be; for it is nou ncaannen circumstance to hear such 
say, I don’t care, the parish must do for me.” It cannot, I pre- 
sume, be disputed, that the cultivated mind must be more open to 
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conviction and more capable of eradicating mistaken principles than 
that which is uncultiv: sted 5 consequently the present almost ge- 
neral system of giving retigious education will in the course of time 
have, it is to be hoped, a favorable effect. 

It is also worthy of observation, that a country flourishes or de- 
crys according to the quantuim of virtue and industry, or vice and 
idieness, which exist in the body politic. How necessary, there- 
fore, it 1s for the higher orders to set a good — le; for it isa 

well established m: sxim, that the state of morals d pends more on 
the influence of example than on the enforcement of the law : the one 
conveys lasting conviction, and produces permanent practice; the 
other, only temporary terror. Virtuous emanations from the head of 
a nation would, therefore, it isto be presumed, carry reformation 
and virtue from thence to the lowest orders, in the same manner ag 
from the head of a pure spring we may expect pure water to flow 
to all the inferior uncontaminated channels; for it is too certain 
that vicious practices in the higher classes contribute in a great 
measure to fill our streets with harlots, our gaols with felons, and 
our assemblies with depravity, and also to that contempt of religign 
and moral probity so necessary for the well-being of society: for it 
is ut vain to lock for improvement of the lower orders, unless the 
example proceed from the higher; for whilst the latter remain 
corrupt, the former will continue depraved; and the consequence 
will be anincrease in the number of paupers, and the evils of 
poverty. <Auother great evil to be mentioned is the practice 
of our Church Government, as far as regards the mode ofa 
pointing proper men as ministers: for although an established 
religion and mode of worship is no do ubt proper, yet it ought 
to be recollected it is no part of christianity, but only the 
means of inculcating it; and religion being of more consequence 
to the preservation of a country than its polit ical constitution, and 
also intended for our well- being im this world, and our eternal hap- 
piness in that which is to come, it ought to be conflucted on pure 
principles, free from any mixture of caniileg or self-interest, ex- 
cepting what arises from virtue and ability. It ought to be quite 
unconnected with Government influence, or influence to Govern- 
ment; for to use the language of an eminent church divine (Dr. 
Paley) ‘ every other idea, and every other end, than the preserva- 
tion and communication of religious knowledge being mixed with it 5 
as of making of the church an engine, or even an ally of the state ; 
converting it into the means of strengthening it as a support of 
regal, in opposition to popular forms of Government, have served 
only to debase the institution, and to introduce into it numerous 
corruptions afd abuses.” Such persons only, therefore, as have 
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competent abilities, and are of good life, and really called by the 
Spirit of God, as they.at present declare to be when ordained, should 
be appointed to such a sacred office ; for as all the members of the 
body receive spirits from the same head, and are useful and 
serviceable one to another, thus these brethren receiving the same 
spirits from their head, Christ, would be more strongly bent to do 
good one to another ; for as the love of God dilates the heart, pu- 
rifies love, and extends it to all men, it is therefore highly neces- 
sary in ministers for the preaching of the gospel, as our Saviour 
said to St. Peter, ** Peter, lovest thou me ?” ¢ then feed my lambs.” 
It is absurd to argue, as some persons do, “ It matters not what 
the life of a minister is, provided he gives good advice to his flock ; 
for what is the use of superior knowledge, unless it is productive of 
superior actions ? Do not ministers of bad life bring an evil report 
on God’s ordinances, as if no good, no grace, attended them; be- 
sides, precept without example is, if I may be allowed the compari- 
son, like mustard without meat, or like meat swallowed down for 
pleasure or greediness, which only overcharges the stomach, or 
fumes into the brain; the former, therefore, is in a general way as 
ifiefficacious to spiritual nourishment as the latter would be to the 
body ; and it is known that if the stomach takes in more than it is 
capable of digesting, the superfluity does no good to the body 
which it is intended to preserve ; and although the ministerial gifts 
of the preachers of the gospel are for the use of others, yet they 
ought themselves to lay hold of that salvation they recommend ; the 
same as boxes where perfumes are kept for garments are themselves 
perfumed by keeping them : for, as Bishop Wilson has said, “The 
duty of pastors is to convert sinners to God by their example as well 
as by their sermons.” We know bad example from equals will 
debase the human character: how much more, therefore, must it, 
if it comes from those who by superior education and consequence 
in life attract our attention as guides and directors. ‘The basis of 
all civil society*ought to be laid in good faith, which cannot subsist 
without a conformity of actions with words, without morals and 
religion, and without an habitual reverence of both. “ A good 
name,” says the wise man, ‘¢ is better than precious ointment ;” it 
is a perfume that recommends the person it accompanies, that pro- 
cures him every where an easy acceptance, and facilitates the suc- 
cess of all his enterprises. The majority of mankind being doomed 
to the labour of the body, and not of the mind; to lives of action, 
and not of meditation, they naturally look up to those as an ex- 
ample for their conduct whose lot in life is considered to be of a 
superior cast. And is it not a further proof of the necessity of 
good and holy men to act as ministers, when in our admirable Litany 
we pray that ‘ bishops, priests, and deacons, may both by their 
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preaching and /iving set forth God’s holy word, and that they may 
evermore serve Gud in holiness and pureness of living.” Besides, 
have we not the authority of our Saviour himself for the necessity 
of good and faithful ministers, when he says, ‘ Let your light so 
shine before men that they may see your good works and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.” Again: ‘ Ye are the salt of the 
earth; but if the salt have lost its savour, wherewithal shall it be 
salted ? It is thenceforth good for nothing but to be cast out and 
trodden under foot of men.” It is scarcely necessary to remark, 
that from this, as well as from our own reason, it appears that 
the clergy who do not set a good example, and live agreeably to, as 
well as preach, the gospel, are of no good effect, but should be cast 
off. 

It may be asked, How such excellences are to be met with? I 
would answer, As far as it is po-sible it should be tried for; and 
if set about in good earnest it may be accomplished, if not to the 
utmost extent, in a great degree, from the multiplicity of percipients; 
for do we not sow many seeds to procure one superior flower ? 

In making these observations, I am not at all apprehensive of 
giving umbrage to good ministers of the church, of whom there 
are no doubt many of most exemplary character and conduct ; 
and should the remarks I have made cause reformation in the li- 
centious and libertine part, or in the future mode of admitting men 
to so sacred an office, the purpose intended will be accomplished, 
and we may then look forward with confidence to a diminution of 
sin, which causeth so large a portion of human misery, being the 
forerunner of poverty and disease, which swells the amount of the 
rates collected under the name of Poor Rates. In these remarks, 
it is not expected to make all mankind perfect, which I believe to 
be morally impracticable ; at the same time there can be no reason 
suggested why they should not be made as good as is possible; 
and the way to accomplish so desirable a thing is to do away bad 
customs and introduce good ones. I would, therefore, that church 
ministers should be appointed for their virtue and ability, and have 
a suitable and more equitable provision, that their respectability 
may be maintained amongst their respective flocks, and not, as is 
too often the case, have a subsistence inferior to common mecha- 
nics and small agriculturists, and in consequence thereof are very 
often looked upon by the latter with disdain, instead of respect, 
whilst others of the same profession are enjoying, through interest, 
(without, in many instances, any regard to ability or inclination to 
mend mankind,) their ten thousands a-year for doing little or no- 
thing, whilst the other description have little more than their tens, 
or at any rate a bare subsistence for much required duty; some 
too partake of a plurality of livings on which it is impossible for 
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them to reside, do the duty, and set a good example, however com- 
petent they may be for each of these duties ; this is an evil of the 
greatest magnitude and must be corrected before any real benefit 
can be looked for. Tt may not be in applicable to quote the opi- 
nion of Bishop Latimer, which, however eccentric it may appear 
at the present day, must nevertheless be allowed to contain uncon- 
trovertible truths. Speaking of patrons to livings, he says, “They 
have a great charge and a great burthen before God, if they do not 
diligently endeavour to pk: ice goud and vodly men in their benefices, 
but are s‘othful and careth not what manner of men they appoint, 
or else are covetous and will have it themselves, and hire a Sit 
John Lack-Latin who shall say service, so that the people shall be 
eg edified, no doubt such a patron shall make answer before 

God for not doing his duty.” He also speaks of preachers and 
their keeping re sidence, by ‘asking and telling who is the most di- 
ligent, viz. the devil; tes is never out of his diocese, never from 
his cure, always in hie parish, he keepeth residence at all times, he 
is ready and always at his plough, he causeth patrons to sell their 
benefices, yea more, he gets himself to the wniversity, and causes 
great menand esquires to send their sons there, and put out poor 
scholars, that should be divines ; for their parents intend not that 
they should be preachers, but that they may have a show of leat- 
ting. ‘Therefore, he sayss “ ye unpreaching prelates, learn of the 
devil to be diligent in your office.” 

It becomes necessaty to consider fourthly and lastly, the laws 
in being, and the management of those laws. ‘The 48d of Queen 
Elizabeth may be considered a wise and judicious one, for it di- 
rects that a sufficient sum shall be raised to purchase a stock of flax 
hemp, wood, thread, iron, and other wares and stuff, to set the poor 
om work; and also for the necessary relief of the lame, impotent, old, 
blind, and others as are not able to work. The design, therefore, of 
this law is to give relief only to the helpless poor, and employment 
to such as are able to work; but this it must be known is but par- 
tially put into practice, for during near sixty years after the pass- 
ing of this act it remained stationary, and in the latter period of 
that time, the general economy of the country was disturbed by 
civit war, and other troubles of a political nature ; and in later 
titties one would think no such act was in being, as it is N@w so 
seldorts put into practice. ‘VYhe cause of this may in part arise from 
the execution of it being placed in hands seldom competent to the 
task ; the interests, habits, and occupations of overseers of the 
poor so frequently militating against their desire and ability to pet- 
form their duty ; for it can scarcely be disputed that overseers of 
the poor, annwally elected, and often uriwillingly so, are too short 
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a time in office to acquire a perfect knowledge of their duty; in- 
dependent of the time and attention their own necessary avoca- 
tions require of them, to say nothing of their unfitness, through 
want of a proper knowledge of the undertaking. 

There are also many diiticulties and vexations in the law of sete 
tlements arising out of the 18th and 14th Charles II. which have 
increased the number of paupers, and furthermore proved a source 

of litigation as well as a restraint on the free circulation of labour ; 
for if a poor person cannot get work in his own parish, he is afraid 
to go to another where he might find employment; because, if une 
fortunately he becomes distressed through illness, or any other un- 
foreseen cause, he is removed at a time, perhaps, when his bodily 
infirmities require rest; or if kept during that period, the parish 
to which he belongs must refund ; but before the parish which has 
kept him during sickness can recover, he must be actually re- 
moved, alihough he may be so far recovered as to be able to re 
sume his w« rk; and when once removed, he must never more re- 
turn to the parish wherein he had been able to gain a subsistence, 
on pain of being treated as a rogue and vagabond. 

In a manufacturing and commercial country like England, where 
the demand for labour in different places is continually fluc- 
tuating, any law or regulation which may have a tendency of 
confining a man within his settlement, or to controul him in his 
desire to carry his industry to any place in the kingdom, appears to 
me an act of injustice to the labourer as well as an injury to the 
state, because the individual loses that which he depends on-for 
his support, and may be the cause of his becoming chargeable to 
the parish ; and the public loses the profit on his labour, which 
diminishes the strength and prosperity of the country, and also in- 
creases the amount ‘of the rates. Much expense is also incurred 
respecting the settlement of wives and children, excepting bas- 
tards, who have advantages superior to legitimate children: their 
settlement is with the father, if known; if not known, with the 
mother; and if neither are known, then at the place where they 

e born. But it may be difficult to ascertain any of these points, 
and consequently much litigation and expense is incurred. A 
woman mat rrying a second husband, and gaining a new settlement 
in right of that Lusband, has been held not to confer the new set- 
name on her former children, so that a separation between the 
mother and her children was established by such decision: also, 
when the father had run away and the mother had resided with a 
child on an estate of her own, it has been held that neither mother 
or child could gain a settlement, because they could only derive it 
from the father. These and other evils attending the law of set- 
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tlements must be well known, to those who have taken any part 
in carrying into execution the present laws for the support of the 
indigent, to occasion the expenditure of large sums in litigation to 
determine to which parish certain poor persons belong ; so much 
so, that the law expenses and removals cost in the yeir 1803 near 
200,000/. If therefore it is taken into consideration that the num. 
ber of paupers are very much increased, and the amount of the 
charge at least double, it will not be unreasonable to calculate the 
law expenses and removals at this time at 230,000/.; which, with 
salaries to vestry clerks in more thin 14,000 parishes and places, 
would increase the amount to $50,000/. aud upwards, the saving 
of which will hereafter appear practicable 

All paupers born in this country have a right, by the existing 
laws, to be maintained at the expense of the parish to which they 
belong ; and it is pretty certain they are so maintained in idleness, 
with the exception of pe rhaps one in forty or fifty, although there 
are so many sources of employment, which I have endeavoured to 
show in answer to the first proposition, Notwithstanding this 
privilege, it mpust be allowed that common beggars are very pre- 
valent in this country, although there ought not to be one in it: 
they think their condition better than that of a pauper, and the 
impositions and deceptions practised by them are too numerous to 
mention. ‘Those who are inclined to relieve them should consi- 
der, that every penny given is a bouuty upon idleness, while every 
penny spent is a reward to industry 5 and that that species of hu- 
manity is the most injurious which indulges its feelings at the ex- 
peuse of its judgment (if it would only make use of it), and affects 
a want of power to resist doing a seemingly generous action, al- 
though convinced that its ultimate tendency must prove detrimen- 
tal. Charity, to be consistent with public welfare, should be most 
solicitous to stop short of encouraging vice, and equally cautious 
not to ages e the principh : of industry ; for mistaken benevolence 
weakens the foresi: ght, energy, and bud:ly exertions in that part of 


society which are principally composed of the labouring poor, by 
taking away the necessity of labour. If persons are to be relieved 


in addition to public institutions, those who afford it should en- 
deavour to sclect the sihadtenene and deserving, and scout and dis- 
courage the idle and vicious; as it is proper that such should sut- 
fer hardships, both as a punishment and also as a stimulus to drive 
them into better habits. 

In addition to what has already been stited against the existing 
laws, management, and other things saanestal therewith, it may 
be further observed, that there is a very considerable disproportion 
in levying the rates, both on houses. and land, but particularly on 
the former; for there are houses with appendages annexed in 
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many p ants of the country, occupied by the owners, worth 100/. 
a year and upwards, w hich are not rated in the parish books at 
more thin 20 or 30/.; na iy, I have heard of some of the value of 
1007. being rated at only 10/. whilst others in the same parish 
which are rented by persons less able to pay are rated at rack rent. 

I “gr? in the former part of this work stated, that if there is 
now a deficiency of work for the labouring part of the community, 


which ¥ very much doubt, if we were to put the whole of our 
means into action, the uncultivated parts of England, Scotland, 
and Ir , would afford further employm = for our increased 
ales n, and that our colonies ibroad might also assist us. 

[I wouk! further remark, that as a large enero of India is 


also the property of the people of Great Britain, it is worth while 
to take into consideration how far it would be proper to send out 


landholders and labourers for the purpose of cultivating land, &c. 
i so extensive a country. If sucha plan ts cactus and con- 
. y . - 
sistent, We might reap from its adoption a double advantage ; as 
in adait ) our getting rid of a superfluous populatic n (if such 
exists’, which must impoverish the state, we should add to our 
wealth by increasing the trade of the country: for a British popu- 
lation in Lndia would draw from th's country otr manufactures to 
a much greater extent than at present; as the wants of the Hin- 
ceos are so limited, the consumption of European goods is ex- 
i & 


tremely small compared to so extensive a country. 

Having endeavoured to show in as brief a manner as possible, 
first, that the increased population docs not exceed the sources of 
employment; and if it did, other means are at hand ; secondly, 
that inadequate wages have on an average been given for labour ; 





thirdly, th.t there ex.sts a corruption of m norals beyond former times, 
and thot there is a remedy for the same; and ‘fourthly, that the 
laws in being are defective; that the man: gement is in improper 
hands; and that there is an inequality of charge on the contribu- 


rs to the rates 3; it now becomes necessary I should point out a 
medy for the second and fourth proposition; and in doing so, it 
will be proper to consider, first, the best and most efficacious 
pla: ied; secondly, the advantage or benefit to the 
ding it; and thirdly, the comfort and melio- 
ration of the deserving poor arising therefrom. I must endea 
vour to show, that the various regulatior is I am about to pro- 
pose are likely to embrace the se three essential things; in which if 
I succeed, I shall have gained the object in view; the whole com- 
munity, both rich and poor, will be benefited by their being put 
into practice; and: if will be a fit subject to recommend to the 
consideration of the legislature of the country. That plan I ap- 
prehend must be the best which, by an equal levying of the rates, 
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and a frugal appropriation of the sums raised, affords the most 
comfort to the object requiring relief; that gives employment to 
those whose strength will enable them to partake of it; that gives 
equitable wages to the industrious; and that which has a tendency 
to improve the rising generation in morals and industry. 1 hope the 

various regulations I have to propose, with the adoption of whut 
I have already recommended, will be considered sufficient to attain 
all these points. I shail, agreeable to my proposition, first take into 
consideration a remedy for inadequate wages, so as to aiford relief 
to the industrious husbandman without the necessity of applying 
so frequently to magistrates, who sometimes order it (for want of 
proper information) when there is no real necessity ; at the same 
time it will be proper to consider the interest of their employers 
and the community at large, being convinced that, without a 
reciprocal advantage, the plan would be bad. I would therefore 
propose, that the wages should be fixed by the anya at the 
quarter sessions, or four specified times in the year (i. e. every 
three months), according to the average price of cas ad the pre- 
ceding three months, in the district where the parties reside and 
labour, allowing three shillings a week in addition to the value 
of ten quartern loaves, which ten loaves I should consider equi- 
valent to all the food of five in a family, per week; and five to 
each family of productive labourers is as near the general ave- 
rage as can be caleulated according to Mr. Colquhoun’s treatise, 
which is allowing two quartern loaves to each as an equivalent 
for food; and the extra three shillings as sufficient for cloth- 
ing, beer, &c.; the further earnings of the wife and children to 
be appropriated to pay the rent, medical assistance, and for any 
other reasonable gratification, in addition to the necessary culinary 
and other work of the house, or to enable them to save a trifle for 
future exigencies; so that when bread is one shilling per quartern 
on the average in three preceding months, the wages of the hus- 
bandman should be thirteen shillings for the three following 
months, or any shorter period. It may be said that some have 
more in family, and some less, which is true; but where there 
are more, some of the children are in all probability grown up to 
an age to enable them to add to the stock of their parents ; and 
where the labourer has a smaller family, or perhaps none at all, 
I would in such cases propose, that a Bank should be formed by 
the Governor and Directors of the poor (whom I shall hereafter 
mention), who should employ the deposits in purchasing exche- 
quer bills or other government security, and no other, and who 
should not only allow those who place money (the savings of their 
industry) therein, four per cent. per annum, but also a premium 
in proportion to their wages and yearly savings. ‘This would act 
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as an excitement to frugality, and enable those who are in a state 
of celibacy, when they marry, to commence their new situation in 
life with comfort to themselves and advantage to the public; as it 
frequently occurs in the present times, that such persons are unable 
to procure themselves a bed to lie down on, or a chair to sit in, 
and apply for parish assistance in a short time after marriage; for 
if there is in some instances a disposition to save, they know not 
in what way toliy it out, and therefore spend it unnecessarily and 
improvidently, as is often the case ; which verifies the old saying, 
that the money burns out the bottom of the pocket.” 

Having endeavoured to give a short and as explanatory a method 
as possible of the second proposition, I sh. ll proceed in like man- 
ner to the fourth and lasi, viz. a remedy for defective laws, bad 
management, and unequal charge to the contributors. 

In the first place, in lieu of the present method of every parish 
providing for their own poor, which causeth so much litigation, 
expense, and inconvenience, as I have already stated, I would 
propose to equalize the rates throughout England and Wales, and 
make the nation, what it really is, one large family ; and that every 
parish and place should contribute its proportion to the general 
fund according to the actual value of the property it possesses 5 
for as we individually partake of the general good arising from 
public institutions, it surely cannot be considered unreasonable to 
require an equal contribution to that which we are benefited by ; 
and that we are all proportionably benefited by the labouring class 
of society must appear evident to every thirking person; as it must 
be known that the demand for grown persons from the country 
(where the rates are often the highest) to supply the labour in 
London and other large towns, is very considerable; and as these 
persons are reared very often wholly or in part at the parish expense 
from which they migrate for the benefit of those towns, it appears 
reasonable they should participate in the expense; for in proportion 
as any part of a country or n ition is made better, the whole must 
be improved, and every individual is benefited by it. If by equal- 
izing the rates relief should be given to large manufacturing towns 
where the rates are sometimes great, it will have the tendency of 
lowering the articles manufactured, and of course enable them 
to be sold at a lower rate, and consequently allow them to be 
exported at a reduced price, and so far prevent a competition 
in foreign markets; so that any additional sums which may be 
paid in local situations will be reimbursed by the cheapness of the 
articles sold at a reduced price, besides adding to the riches and 
prosperity of the country by an increased foreign demand, as well 
as having the effect of lowering theprice of labour; for in pro- 
portion as all or any useful articles are reduced in price, in the 
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same ratio will the price of bread, and consequently wages, expe- 
rience a reduction. 

Again, by equalizing the rates, litigation would be avoided ; 
because, whether the person requiring relief belongs to one parish 
or another, it would be of little consequence which should afford 
the needful assistance, as the expense would go to the general 
fund ; and consequently the enormous sums I have stated as being 
expended in litigation and removals, would be saved 5 and it surely 
must be admitted, that the money would ve much better applied 
in relieving the distressed than spending it in law-suits; for by 
the former we are performing one of the christian virtues ; whereas 
by the latter we are encouraging contention and broils, sometimes 
between neighbours and fricuds. It was remarked by an eminent 
Chief Justice, «that armies of counsel were frequently arrayed, 
to contend about which of two parishes should provide a scanty 
subsistence to a miserable pauper, with as much zeal as if a title 
to the first estate in the kingdom were at stake; and at an ex- 
pense which would probably support fifty such paupers during 
their lives.” 

I would also remark, that by congregating a number of persons 
in one house, (a system I shall hereafter propose) in preference to 
supporting them in their respective parishes, even were they em- 
ployed, which is but seldom the case, a considerable saving would 
naturally arise (independcut of the expenses of Jaw-suits and re- 
movals); for it cannot, I presume, be disputed that a number of 
persons kept in one habitation may be proporrionably maintained 
ata much less expense than a few, and particularly when a well- 
digested organized plan is fixed upon for a good, cheap, and 
nutritious food and clothing, and also suitable employment fur- 
nished for such as are able to work; for although the earnings of 
some may be small, yet little earnings of a large number will 
amount to something considerable ; so will small savings made in 
various articles consumed by a number of persous; besides which, 
requiring every person admitted into the house to work, if able, 
will tend to prevent a number of lazy people from applying far 
relief who are indifferent about getting their own living; as it is 
the facility afforded to the idle in procuring relief without work 
that occasions so many applicants, it being customary to apply for 
a pension of a few sluilings a week, which is spent in laziness 
and rags, without any regard to economy, by which the aged, 
orderly, and infirm, are sometimes deprived of a part of their 
comfort, or the charge on the contributor is of necessity increased ; 
so that what is given to the undeserving may be considered a 
species of robbery on the really distressed indigent. I would 
therefore have all beggars, except in some peculiar instances, as 
well as all idle and disorderly persons who live by devices inju- 
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rious to the morals of the public, sent into his Majesty’s service, 
or to our colonies abroad, if able men; the luxuries, in many in- 
stances, enjoyed by beggars, being an insult on the hard-working 
man, by holding him out as a dupe who toils to earn a living 
much inferior to what is got by canting and deception. 

It has been stated by M u 


workhouses, or more proper 


thoun, as an argument against 
cing, pt or-houses, according to 
nt conducted, that in 1808 

out of houses, at an expense 
$l. $s. Tid. per head per annum, whereas $5,468 were main- 


the plan on which they are 
there were 957,248 perso 





tained in houses at an expense of 12]. $s. 67. per head per annum. 


At first sight this maya peat a gO id ob} ction to the k eping of 
poor in houses; but | apprehend the opinion will be changed, 
when it is taken into consideration that the latrer number were 
permanently relieved in a great number of houses, without suita- 
ble employment; for their earnings are only calculated at $s. { 9d. 
ver head per annum; whereas had they been con gregated into 
propose, and been empl ved in some 
profitable way, the expense would hav been much reduced by a 
cheaper mode of living, in conse qu nce of numbers and better ma- 
nagement, as also by considerable additional earnings; or it may 
reasonably be presumed that the above-stated 83,468 are part of 
the 166,000 of really impotent, as stated in p. $94. If so, that 
may account for the additional proportionate expense: w hereas 
about one-third part of the former number were only partzally re- 
lieved; for out of 1,040,716 who received reli f in 18083, there 
were 305,899 who received only « nal relief ; onl also 
194,052 vagrants, whose relief was nly temporary, having cost 
but 2s. per head per annum, as will be seen whe eferring 'o p. 392 ; 
and amongst those who received permanent relief were 31 5,150 
children, the expense of whose keep cannot be equal to adults. 
With a view of further proving the efficacy of my intended pro- 
posal, I will state the advantages arising from sin iilar local institu- 
tions, beginning with that of the Isle of Wight, which was esta- 
blished a few years ago, and where they borrowed a large sum of 
money to erect a building, and put the poor to work in one house, 
by which they reduced the ¢ expense of the poor from 3s. 3d. per 
head per week to 2s. besi S paying the interest of the sum bor- 
rowed, and also ar sears part « f the princip yal annu lly. 
Yhrist-Church and Spitalfields workhouses in London are 
a n of setting the paupers to work, who have earned 
a-year, although they consisted principa illy of children 
and aged persons, to the number of about 330, I will men- 
tion further the sa ings in other well regulated houses of in- 
dustry, to show the practicability, as well as utility, even were the 
regulation s I shall mention confined to local situatsons only. At 


, 11 
ewer houses, us i shall 
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Shrewsbury, for instance, they reduced the expense after opening 
the house of industry, 16,000/. At Balcamp, in Suffolk, a debt of 
12,000/. was paid off, ond 1,000/. remiained in hand for future 
contingencies. At Somer a debt of 8,000/. was reduced to 1801. 

pi hese several advantages have arisen by setting the poor to work, 
and good management 5 and if such savings are “practicable i in these 
instances, it is reasonable to suppose that immense sums might be 
saved to the public by a general adopti: n 3 for at present, I beheve, 
Out of 14,318 parishes there are only 774 who © maintain their poor 
by special Acts, viz. 215 in Norfolk, 253 in Suffolk, $2 i 
Middlesex, 259 in 21 other counties, and i5 in Wales. Some 
persons may be of opinion that by equalizing the rates the pro- 
perty in certain places would be diminished in va'ue, under the 
idea of an augmentation of the rates in those “pm a this should 
happen at all, it would only be in a very small degree and limited 
extent ; for by returns made to Parliament up to the . year 180%, it 
appears that the whole average of rates wes 4s. 51d. including 
county rates, &c. which amounted toa trifle under 10d. in the 
pound, which reduces the sum paid for the maintenance of the 
poor to 3s. 74d. per pound on the sum of 24,129,134. being the 
rental on which the poor rates were collected in 1803; and I will 
suppose a saving of ls. per pound only, on the average, by the 
proposed regulations, which would on the above sum amount to 
1,206,4562.; and it would reduce the amount of the average, as 
in 1803, to 2s. T¢d.; and there were in the same year only two 
counties, and part of Yorkshire, where the rates averaged less, viz. 
Northumberland, which were Is. 83d.; Durham 2s. 4}d.; North 
of Yorkshire 2s. 63d.; East of Yorkshire, 2s. 7{d.; which in- 
cluded the county rates, and will reduce the above as a charge 
on the poor, as much as the county rates were. "The rates 
for Gloucestershire and Rutlandshire were so near the sup- 
posed reduced average, after deducting 10d. for county rates, &c. 
(if they amounted to so much) that the difference is not worth 
notice, being only one farthing each. It therefore appears that 
few places, taking the average of counties as an example, would be 
injured, whilst so many would be benefited; and some particular 
parishes are so heavily burthened as to make the property of but 
little value ; and the poor in those places exhibit a most miserable 
appearance: so upon the whole it may be fairly presumed that the 
advantages arising toa great majority, if not to the whole com- 
munity, would more than counterbalance a smuil addition to the 
most favoured places. 

Having stated thus much on the efhicacy of the proposed alte- 
ration, I will proceed, secondly, to give the outlines of the gene- 
ral plan for adoption. 

First, then, I would recommend a repeal of all the obnoxious ex- 
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isting laws, and in lieu thereof an Act of Parliament (for without 
compulsion the best plans are seldom eflicacious) for the sale or dis- 
posal of all houses, lands, &c. which are at present appropriated or 
used as poor-houses or work-houses, provided they are exclusively 
the property of the respective parishes, excepting such as m:z ry be cal- 
culated as useful! for the present proposed u ade srtaking, and apply the 
produce towards purchasing land, and erecting other suitable buil- 
dings, in districts not exceeding 15 or 20 miles from the centre, choo- 
sing such situations as are the most lik 





‘ly to afford employment, 
anv: other neediul conveniences, on such a p! s to be capable of 
furnishing employmen ud oblige such as are able, to earn their 
own liviz 1s as far 1e1 { ‘ willallow them, to 
prevent d issipation and vice, aud to provide a comfortable abode 
for the aged and infirm when unable to work, and be the means 
of training up the infant poor to habits of industry, religion, and 
virtue, and making them useful members of society 








; which —— 
should receive, jirst, children whose parents are unable to support 


> 


them ; second, adults capuble of work, but who have not nite means 
of procuring it; ¢hird, the really impotent. For the first and 
second description, the requisite matertals should be provide ed to 
set them on work, and have the children educated, and in proper 
time put out apprentices; and for the third, an habitation and 
necessury relief afforded. 

The system on which workhouses are at present generally con- 
cucted, and the poor provided for, operates as an encouragement 
to idleness; for there is sellom but little compulsion to profitable 
labour, and in many instances none at all. Some persons who have 
written against workhouses are of opinion that they operate ag: iinst 


: g' 
the general industry of the labouring poor, by siving g them a de- 


pendance on something else. Perhaps in the way they are now 
mostly conducted, it wns but if all are required and compelied 
to work who are admitted, and able, and no relief given without 


ity excepting to the very young, aged, and infirm, it surely must 
act as a stimulus to ail to endeavour to get their own living, if 
possible, without application for relief, knowing that they will be 
compelled to work, if able, and in some measure be deprived of 
liberty. Nor can it be considered unreasonable to require persons 
to work; for by the laws of both God and nature all persons who 
have strength and ability are required to labour for their own 
subsistence, and not be burthensome to the community. So far 
from this acting hard ae yn them, it is rather adding to ‘their hap- 
piness ; for idleness excites the most dangerous fermentation of 
the passions, and sliiae! in the mind of the idle a crowd of 
ideas and irregular desires inimical to their happiness, or to that of 
the public ; for persons who are indolent and slothful must ineyi- 
tably become melancholy and miserable; they can never do any 
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good, nor apply themselves to any thing useful: if the present 
offers nothing, they will be looking sake on the past, which may 
in all prob: ibility afford them but a dismal and dre: ary prospect, 
Besides, idleness is the soil which all kind of vice thrives the be 
in; it therefore ought not to be eultivated, for it leads to profli- 
gacy, and that to dise.se and poverty irremediable. 

Secondly: The Act might also empowcr the Trustees, consist. 
ing of a Governor and Directors to each district, to borrow money 
for the purpose of purchasing land for building, or fox ny « ; 
purpose connected with the Ko. ronment ot the poor, and to allow 
a sum of money to be raised yt — in addition to whac is required 
to maintain the poor, equal to one-twenticth pari of the sum bor- 
rowed, to be laid ou: to accumulste with con. pound interest, which 


will enable the whole to be paid off in firteen years, when both 
principal and interest will cease 3 and at that time a much greater 
benefit will be experienced ” the conti :butor 

Thirdly > When coch district is fixed. a return then to be made 


of the average nuiaber of poor in every prrish in each proposed 
division for the three previous years, to ascertain nearly the size of 
the house required, and also the necessary quantity of ‘land, which 
should be an acre for every forty pe rsons, fora garden. This is 
an essential thing ; as veeetables will sive considerably the cou- 
sumption of mest, and form a cheaper and equally salutary food , 
and the refuse of the garden would assist in keeping pigs for the 
use of the house; and 1f a suitable quantity of land could be had 
for keeping cows, it would add much to the comfort of the poor, 
and be a great saving. 

Fourthly : In every county or district, or perhaps in every other 
one, where they are smail, there should be a house for the purpose 
of receiving the abandoned and — so as to keep them as much 
as possible from the worthy aged, disabled, and unfo rtunate; and 
they should be employed on work of the worst kind, and their 
supply of food be acco rding to their respective anus which 
would operate as a punishment, and be the means probably of 
working in them some reformation, and also prevent that commu- 
nication between the good and the bad, which might prove inju- 
rious to the former; and certainly a difference should be made 
between the really unfortunate and the abandoned, wicked, and 
idle, as much as there should be diiierent punishments for different 
species of crimes. Fear of want and severe punishment are per- 
haps the most effectuai discouragers of vice; hence, those persons, 
also, who add to the stock of paupers by illegitimate children, 
should receive some kind of deprivation in order to discourage a 
vice so flagitious. 

Fifthly : A valuation to be made of all lands, houses, and other 
rateable property in cach district, and a sum to be collected suli- 
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cient to answer the demand: at the end of each year an account 
to be sent to the oilice in London, to be called the * National 
Poor Office,” which, when compared with the whole valuation 
and collection, if it is more in any division than its equitable pro- 
portion, it must be reimbursed from the general fund ; if it is less, 
then to be charged witli the deficiency the following year. 
Siathly: All new erected houses, or suchas are capable of alter- 
ation, should be built ina plain and economical manner, represent- 
ing the objects they are intended to give helter to, more than 
that national grandeur which is too often aimed at in erecting 
houses tor charit bie us ; which hou s should ¢ tain one 
room large enough to dine in, &c.3 and each bed-room to hold 
six b ds an id twelve persons, Wilh recesses in Lie bed rooms of 





about 1o inches tO ftane the heads of ih > b >% this will save the 
use of curtains, which are both expensive and dangerous. The 
receptacles for the beds to be of cast-inun, which are to be had 
at Colebrook-dale at about 50s. each 3 they have holes in the bottom 
like a cullender, a id thos > W ith il mi fect are the be st 5 they are 


notonly cheap and durable, but also a preventive against vermin. 
The houses to be well ventilated, and washed with quick-lime 
once a-year, which will destroy insects, and add to the health and 
comfort of the occupiers; for dwellings suffered to become foul 
generate maliznant diseases, and weaken the springs of life. ‘There 
should be also a room for the sick, work-rooms, &c. 

Seveuthly : To cach house appoint erm to the population) 
a Governor, Diree.ois, Guardians, besides Overseers: the Overs 
seers to collect the rates and pay the same immediately into the 
hands of the Treasurer of the district, esa should be :ypointed by 
the Directors and Guardians. ‘The Guardians and Overseers to be 
chosen annually at vestry-meetings, or at a gem ral meeting of 
every parish to be held \ ‘arly on as specified fay ‘The Directors 
to be chosen by ballot out of the Guardians, and the Governors 
from the Directors. ‘The Directors and Guardians to hold meet- 
ing every three months, with fines for non-attendance,—say one 
to five pounds. The Directors and Guardians chosen and refus- 
pith to serve, to fi e,—say twenty pounds for Directors, and fifteen 
pounds for Guardians : all fines to go in aid of the rates. It must 
appear obvious, that Directors and Guardians should be compelled 
to act, or fine largely, and that one fine should only excuse them 
one year, and that they should be persons of some consideration in 
life ; for it is weli kine ywn, that without compulsion, persons will 
seldom continue to do their duty ; for what they at first attend to 
through novelty or ambition, they in a short time give up for want 
of some interested view or other stimulus. A proportionate 
number of Directors and Guardians to act monthly in rotation, or 
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fine five pounds for non-attendance, unless prevented by iliness, or 
some other cause satisfactory to the Directors and Guardians at 
the quarterly meeting. Qualifications for Directors and Guard- 
ians, sixty pounds a year, real or funded property, or one hundred 
and twenty pounds rental. One Director, Guardian, or Over. 
seer to visit the house in rotation once a week, or once a fortnight 
if the distance exceeds six miles, to inspect every part of the 
premises, the stores, provisions, &c. and report the state of them ; 
and how many persons are inthe house, number out of work, and 
the cause, which enter in a book with remarks, ideas of improve- 
ment, or any mismanagement, to be produced and considered on 
at every quarterly mecting. 

Eighthly: A ‘Yreasurer to be appointed by the Directors and 
Guardians, on whom orders are to be given by tour Directors cr 
Guardians for th: — of moncy ; he (the Treasurer) to ¢ ve 
security if required 

Ninthly : A M: ister and Mistress to be appointed by the Di- 

ectors, &c. to whom aijlow in lieu of selary, or in part of it, a 
certain profit on the nett earnings, which will make them more 
diligent to procure work, as they will have an interest as well as a 
duty to perform; and they must - required to keep a book for 
the a of « ntering any —s laint or mprepe r conduct of ar ily 
inmate, for the inspection of the Guard lias, &c. 

Tenthly : : When any persons are admitted into the house, the 
should be examined regarding the fitness of ¢ 


, -ontin uing their ou 
apparel, and also as to shel ir state of body, that no infectious 
order mav be introduced ; the master should likewise take an ac- 
count of what trade or deine. pxcanren they have been accustomed t 


which will be the means of employing them to creater advanti 


dis- 


J ES 

Eleventhly : A Scho olmaster and Mistress to be appointed from 
amongst the poor, if any are competent, to instruct the childrea 
who are too young for work, daily, on Dr. Bell’s plan of education, 


work, to be instructed one hour in each day alternately, so as net 
to hawe too many from their work at one time, and the best scho 
lars to read a chapter i in turn every Sunday evening to the rest, or 
to a select number, so that each may di stinctly hear; also distri 
bute occasional rewards, which will stir up emulation in them: 
by this and suitable correction for faults, and inculcating hab‘ts of 
industry, they will be made fit to go into the world when at a pro- 
per age, and be able to maintain themselves, it is to be hoped, 
without further assistance. May we not expect by so dcing to 
prevent the corruption of vice and its natural companions, poverty 
and disease, and create a reformation in the morals of the rising 
generation by such treatment, in addition to the observance of what 
has been already recommended; and furthermore, to instil into 


with improvements, if practicable: and those who are capable of 
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the minds of the young, piety to God, benevolence to men, justice, 
charity, temperance and sobriety, in preference to allowing them 
to run about the streets in rags and nastiness, associating with 
their fellows in iniquity, and imbibing every thing that is bad ; for 
it is well known the human character is soon dvbased by assect, 
tion with the wicked. 


‘l'welithly: All who are in the house in health, and capable, 


shculd be required to attend divine service twice every Sunday, 
and those whose health will not sallow of such attendance, to be 
read to by the Master, Mistress, Schoolmaster, or some other fit 
person; for there is no doubt but nincty out of one hundred be- 
come p through the contempt of religion, aud the abuse of the 
go 1 things of this life 

i ithly: Appoint rewards ot rior indulgences to the 
orderly and industrious, and punishm rthe lazy, filthy, or 
tho } talk obscene ¥, OF Swe 


Fourtcenthly: Neither the Master, Mistress, or any other per- 
son but those appointed by the Directors and Guardians, to be 


allowed to sell any thing made or manufactured in the house ; nor 
Jiow any wines, lig , or ale, to be brought into the house or 





recommended by 
or Guardians, (if any) Clergyiman, or Overseers of 

i@ pari ‘y are in, they being more compctent to judge of the 
wants of individuals or families who reside near them than any 
others. 

Sixteenthly : No single persons or married ones without fami- 
lies to be relieved out of the house by any pension, because con- 
siderably less will keep them in the house than out, they being in 





general bad managers ; excepting persons requiring temporary im- 
mediate relief; in those instances the Overseers, Guardians, or 
Directors, to order the same for one week. 

Seventeenthly : Those with families who require relief out of 
the house should be visited by one of the Overseers to prevent ime 
position, or be allowed to send part of their fumily to the work- 
house in proportion to the relief required. 

It may be proper to remark on this proposition, in answer to 
Sir F. Eden, who has said that ** Houses of Industry remove the 
young from their parents, and destroy that domestic social con- 
nexion which should subsist between parents and children,” that 
the same reasoning would apply also with respect to parents 
putting their children apprentices, to servitude, or any other eme 
ployment from home : if parents are unable to maintain their own 
offspring, they should surely be thankful that a provision is made 
for them by others, when there is no other alternative than that, 
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or seeing them in a state of want and misery ; besides, do not the 
middle classes of society, and also the opulent, send their children 
from home, and sometimes to distant parts, where there is but a 
poor chance of ever seeing them again ? 

Eighteenthly : ‘Vhe Guardians to see to putting out the children 
to trades or employment when ata suitable age. 

Ninetcenthly : All persons who are capable of work to be em- 
ployed every day, Sundays, Christmas Day, and Good Friday, 
excepted; forso many hours as the day light in the different sea- 
sons will zliow, not exceeding ten or twelve hours, or less, accord- 
ing to the age and strength of the parties, allowing them half an 
hour to breakfast, one hour to dinner, and half an hour to supper ; 
a bell to be rung when they go to meals, and return to work. 

‘T'wentiethly : Every one to wash their hands before they eat 
their meals, and to put ona clean shirt or shift every Sunday morn- 
ing, and the men to be shaved at least once a weck. 

Twenty-firstly :; The beds or mattresses to be put in order every 
day, and the rooms swept and dusted twice a week by young 
girls in the house, who should be alternately employed in house- 
hold work to prepare them for servitude. 

‘T'wenty-secondly : Two men or two women, or a man and 
wife, to occupy one bed, and to be so paired, that if one is de- 
prived of sight or any other faculty, he should associate with 
another who is possessed of that faculty, in order to render him 
assistance. 

Twenty-thirdly: Males and females to be kept separate, as far 
as the nature of employment will allow. 

Twenty-fourthly : If any person shall refuse to obey the just 
commands of the Master or Mistress, or be guilty of swearing, 
indecent behaviour, or any immoral action, or be quarrelsome, he 
shall receive some suitable punishment. 

Twenty-fifthly : If any persons shall wilfully waste or spoil any 
goods or work under their care, or on which they are employed, 
they are to be punished for so doing. 

‘[wenty-sixthly and lastly: The rules and regulations to be 
printed large, and hung up in the house and work-rooms, and read 
wut at least once a month, or oftener, if any fresh person is ad+ 
mitted. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


The work on which the poor are to be employed must depend 
on the situation in which each house is placed: some articles and 
work are in greater demand in one place than another. Such 
persons as have been brought up to trades, viz. taylors, shoemakers, 
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blacksmiths, carpenters, to be employed in their 





respective » trades: a fe ome part of the premises 
where the smiths might fill up their time in making nails and 
other articles for sale. A nu ‘might also be employed in pin- 
making, in drawing the wire, 1 SANZ, CU ting into I lengths, 
pointing, head-making, put ; On the heads, papering, &c. &c.: 
others in picking oakum, spinning twine, carding and spinning 
wool, making baskets, hassocks, sacks, &c. beating, hackling, and 
a. ‘ a =. 
spinning hemp. ‘Lhe women and girls in some places spin : by 
a wheel, so contrived as to draw athread with each hand ; by 


which method two can earn equal to three with one hand only. 


Old women, girls, and little boys, may spin thread and yarn ; also 
knit yarn stockings and gloves. It is known that most old women 
can spin, even if their eye-sicht is bad ; tor it is by the touch more 
than sight tl ey do its ‘others may sew, so that every thing they 
wear may be made in the house, besides what may be sold and 
afford proht; and mo leratee npk yment, a I have already observed, 
will add much to their comfort and happiness, requiring no more 
from the aged and orderly than their strength will allow ; nor can 
it be objected to under a supposition that it will in rag with the 
independent workman, so long as there is an increasing demand for 
labour ; because none can be thrown out of employ, conseque ntly 
none can be injured, unless it may be ¢ led so by such persons 
trying to make an unfair profit by ‘wae ping the supply below the 
demand ; and that being an act of in sweatiti, it cannot appear on 
due consideration that, by securing employment for the poor in 
workhouses, any danger can arise to any other part of the com- 
munity. ‘The garden cround should of course be cultivated by the 
poor in the house, and care should be taken to keep it free from 


weeds, which impoverish and injure the lind : Ms care should 


also be taken to keep it well stocked with potatoes, cabbages, 
spinach, a parsnips, turnips, peus, | ans, herbs, and onions ; 

for great savings are to be made by increasing the consumption of 
vegetables. « Oni ns,” says Sir Jo hn Sir er ir, (and which opinion 
I confirm from my own knowledge) “cannot be sufficiently re- 
commended ; they possess more nourishment than perhaps any 
other vegetable. It is a well known fact, that a Highlander with 
a few raw onions in his peaoet t, and a crust of bread or a bit of 
cake, can work or travel to an almost incredible extent for two or 
three days together without any other sort of food whatever. 
Onions agree particularly with persons of a cold phlegmatic habit, 
when the stomach is weak and relaxed, and where it requires the 
aid of a powerful stimulus to assist digestion ;” they also act as a 
soporific, and consequently are of great use to such persons as are 
deprived of sleep. 
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I should recommend the whole consumption of the house to be 
produced on the premises, as tar as is possible ; and oxen, sheep, 
&c. to be purchased at first hand, and slaughtered for the house, 
disposing of such as is not wanted, by which it has been proved 
great savings have been made where similar methods have been 
adopted. 

Let out the poor to persons in the neighbourhood wanting any 
assistance for gardening, working on the roads, going on errands, 
weeding, washing, ironing, or any other work, on reasonable 
terms. 

Also keep a register of all persons or children in the house eapa- 
ble of work, for the inspection of such as are in want of servants 
and apprentices. 

The following is suggested as proper diet. 

For Breakfast.—Miik pottage : barley broth: rice milk : bread 
and cheese occasionally : also gruel or burgou, which is something 
thicker than gruel. It may be boiled in large coppers, and not 
made so thick as hasty pudding. It is eaten with molasses; and 
the expense about three half-pence a meal. 

For Dinacr.—Butcher’s meat, with plenty of vegetables; ox 
cheeks and shins of beef stewed, with vegetables; pork stewed, 
with peas-pudding; rice puddings boiled, or dumplings; one 
pound for grown persons; half to three-quarters of a pound for 
children is considered sufficient: bread and cheese, with onions, 
once a week. Meat broth made as follows, has been found to be 
cheap and good, viz.: 3'b. meat, 21b. barley, 101b. potatoes, 4 Ib. 
bread, 40 lb. water, is together 59 1b., to be boiled away to 48]b., 
which will be sufficient for 52 persons, allowing 1) lb. to each. 
A few onions or leeks boiled with it will much improve it. The 
expense for each person per meal will be about five farthings to 
three half- pence. 

Again, peas broth made as follows is also a good and a cheap 
article of food: 41b. peas, 2)1b. barley, 101b. potatoes, 41b. bread, 
401b. water, with onions or leeks, is 604}b., boiled until reduced 
to 48ib., is 1 Ib. each for 32 persons. 

Count Rumford, who has paid much attention to cookery, has 
given the following receipt: a tea-cup full of pearl barley, and one 
gallon of water, boil gently for half an hour; then add 3b. of lean 
beef, or neck of mutton, some carrots and turnips cut small, a pint 
of green pe.s, if to be got, and some onions: ict the whole boil 
gently for two hours longer in a close soup kettle, when the broth 
will be fit for use. 

The following receipts have been given to me as worthy of notice: 

I, Four lb. salt pork or beef cut small, put into a pot with 12 
quarts of water; boil it slow for three quarters of an hour; then 
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putin a few parsnips, carrots, or turnips, cut small, or a few sliced 
potatoes and cabbages; thicken it with oatmeal, and season with 
salt and pepper. 

II. Iwo ib. beef, mutton, or pork, cut into small pieces, a quart 
of peas, 16 turnips sliced, two dozen potatoes cut very small, 8 
onions, to all of which put 14 quarts of water; let the whole boil 
gently over a slow fire two hours and a half; thicken it with 1 Ib. 
of oatmeal; after it is put in, boil it a quarter of an hour longer, 
stirring it all the time, and season it with pepper and salt. 

Ill. Four lb. beef, 6 to 8 onions, 20 turnips, | Ib. rice, a couple 
of handfuls parsley, thyme, and savory, some pepper and salt, 16 
quarts of water; the beef to be cut in slices, and when it has 
boiled some time, cut it still smaller; let the whole boil moderately 
for two hours, or it may be stewed in an oven and warmed up as 
wanted ; oatmeal and potatoes may be added to thicken it. 

To make Ox Cheek Soup.—To one check put two pecks of 
potatoes, a quarter of a peck of onions, an ounce of black pepper, 
half a pound of salt, boiled altogether in 45 quarts of water till re- 
duced to 30, and to which may be added any kind of vegetables; 
a pint of this soup with a bit of the meat warmed up, is a dinner 
for a grown person. 

For Supper.—Potatoes two or three times a week, which may 
be varied in dressing, so as to make them more palatable. Mashed 
potatoes from ¥lb. to 1} 1b. for grown persons, and 8 to 10 oz. for 
children, will prove an excellent substitute for bread and cheese in 
dear times. It has been ascertained, by returns made to Parlia- 
ment, that the paupers in counties where potatoes are in general 
use are fewer in proportion than where they are not: and the 
great increase in the population of Ireland, which is more than four 
times what it was 110 years ago, where they live principally on 
that root, is a proof of its nutritive quality. Broth or stew left at 
dinner might be occasionally allowed : also bread and cheese, with 
or without onions, and sometimes part of a red herring to each. 

Rice is most excellent food, and furnishes subsistence to perhaps 
more human beings than all other grains put together : it sits easy 
on the stomach, and is fit for invalids. 

N. B. The sick to have fresh meat, broth, &c. as may be 
thought necessary by the medical attendant. 

Bread may be made much cheaper, I am informed, than is ge- 
nerally done, and equally nutritious, by taking out of the flour only 
the coarse flake bran; of which take 10]b., or any proportionate 
quantity, which boil in eight gallons of water: when smooth it will 
produce 74 gallons of clear bran water: with itknead 1121b. flour, 
putting to it salt and yeast, as is usual: divide it into loaves, and 
bake it. By this method there wilt be one-fifth more of bread 
than usual, because this quantity of flour will take six quarts more 
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of bran water than of plain. This bread is said to be preferable 
for weak stomachs: but that made of wheat and rye mixed is the 
best for the generality. Wheat alone, being of a starchy nature, is 
apt to occasion constipation : and all rye is too slippery for the 
bowels. 

I refer farther to Edlin’s treatise on bread, making one volume 
octavo, 1805, in which are receipts for making peas bread, &c. for 
the labouring poor. 

The following bill of fare is taken from the Isle of Wight work- 
house, to which I have referred in the former part of this work. 








sreakfast. Dinner. Supper. 

Sunday -- Bread and cheese. Mutton, beef, or pork, duimp- Broth. 

ling, or pudding. 
Monday -- Broth. Baked suet pudding. Bread and cheese. 
‘luesday -- Bread and cheese, Rice milk. Ditto. 
Wednesday Ditto. Same as Sunday. Broth. 
Thursday . Broth. Baked rice pudding. Bread aud cheese. 
Friday---- Bread and cheese. Same as Sunday. Ditto. 
Saturday -- Ditto. Broth thickened with rice. Ditto. 

Clothing. 


The refuse of flax, which is called backings of tow, would make 
comfortable clothing of the fustian or cotton kind, which I should 
think might be purchased at a quarter of the expense of wool. 
Women and children might spin it, weavers make it, and then have 
it dyed. , 

All the poor should have some mark of distinction to detect them 
when out of the house, if found begging, or guilty of any other 
fault. 


Drink. 


I have not made any remark on what is proper drink: that I 
should rather leave to the judgment of the managers, or to that of 
medical men. The use of liquid food is, I understand, intended to 
dilute the solid, and to preserve the blood in a proper state of 
fluidity. It is thought that if 1} 1b. of solid food is taken in 24 
hours, then it is proper to take $lb. of liquid, which is about three 
pints. What the quality should be, I do not mean to determine. 
I have known old people take a good draught of water the last thing 
going to bed, and first in the morning, who found great comfort 
from it. Indeed, I can speak experimentally of its good effect on 
weak stomachs ; and I also remember having heard it said that a 
gentleman was advised to try a chalybeate spring, which he did; 
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and after he left it he drank from his own pump every morning a 
rummer of cold water, and found equal benefit, which induced 
him to put on his pump the following distich : 

“Q! steel, thou art a cheat, 

[t’s the water does the feat.” 
After this remark, it may be as well to give the opinion of Hoff- 
man, who was a most respectable medical author; he says, 
«« Water is the fittest drink for all persons of all ages and tem- 
peraments; of all the productions of nature or art it comes the 
nearest to that universal remedy so much searched after by man- 
kind, but never discovered. By its fluidity and mildness, it promotes 
a free and equable circulation of the blood and humours through 
all the vessels of the body, upon which the due performance of 
every animal function depends ; and hence water drinkers are not 
only the most active and nimble, but also the most cheerful and 
sprightly of all people. 

«« In sanguine complexions, water, by diluting the blood, renders 
the circulation easy and uniform. In the choleric, the coolness of 
the water restrains the quick motion and intense heat of the 
humours. It attenuates the glutinous viscidity of the juices of the 
,Phlegmatic, and the gross earthiness which prev: ails in melancholic 
» temperaments. And as to different ages, water is good for chil- 
dren to make their tenacious milky diet thin and easy to digest; 
for youth and middle-aged, to sweeten and dissolve any scorbutic 
acrimony or sharpness that may be in the humours, by which 
means pains and obstructions are prevented ; and for old people, 
to moisten and mollify their rigid fibres, and to promote a®less 
difficult circulation through their hard and shrivelled vessels.” 

All animals except man reject every liquor but water. 

If what is spent in purchasing strong liquors was appropriated 
to buying nourishing food, and other necessaries of life, mankind 
would live longer, be more healthy, stronger, and happier, than 
they now are. ‘This doctrine cannot be too strongly nor too 
frequently mentioned and enforced. 

he following method I beg to recommend for keeping the 
weekly account, to show each week’s consumption of provisions, 
and the number of persons in the house. 
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Left last Boughtthis Total re Leftthis  Ex- Total of 

Quality of Provisions. week week. ceived. week. pended. Price. Costs. 
st. Ib. st. Ib. st. Ib. st. Ib.st. Ib s. dw Los. d. 
OT ee eee 20 0 #2810. 4210 19 0 9310 7 6 817 6 
Chu Gheshkks and ehims ..0060 coccccsds o60200ee cence csece eosseee Q19 G 
Mutton ------.--- 1 6 24 3 10 $426 70 OF 0 
Pork «-+++++eeeee 50 21 74 S52 8 0 786 O24 @ 
Butter -.-+...-.- oe seeeee 0 6 0 6 @9t£t£ @5 242086 $m 
Cheese..---s++00++ 50 O oeees-+s 50 0 44 0 6 0 8 0 2 BO 
Bread ----++--++++58 0 SO 0 88 60 40 048 0 30 740 
Peas--+++++e-++-- 20bu. 1ibu. Sibu. 20bu. 1ibu. 13 0 7 $ O 
Potatoes ----+--++- 80 O ---se-++ 80 O 16 0 64 O 2 1 613 4 
Candles --+----- -- 0 5 #O 8 0 8 020611 0 6 6 
SOAPsesecessceecee ceveee 0 13 013 07 0 6 010 050 
Salt .----ee-eeeee5 O 8 0 7 0 15 011 04 08 010 
Treacle ---+++---- 3 0 20 5 O 7, £7 * 8 O2sf «6 
Flour --ssceesecee 1 QO sececece 1 0 0606068810110 
Oatmeal ------- see Qhu, eeeeeeee 2 du, 1; bu. }bu.it 6 0 5 9 
Beer- ----.-- seeee 72 gal. 36 gal. 108 gal. 80 gal.28 gal. O 8 O18 8 
Milkt----------. seosesees 5Ogal. SO gal. -- -50gal. 0 8 113 4 
Groceries a rare yer RN er Pera rrr er cosccecccces @ 1 @ 
Rice--++++-++-+++214 0 10 O 24 0 6 018 0 5 0 410 0 
Red herrings ee are Cece cece cces Coeeeees coeeece coecce cove «>» 2 0 O 
White Gitta ---c0e coccee coccccce covcecce coese® secses soeees 1 4 OO 
5019 9 


349 persous in the house, including 58 children at Ss. --++++++eee++ 54 0 0 
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TO THE READER. 


A: the request of some friends, who, viewing the subject in the 


same light as myself, are anxious to place it before the public, [ 
have been induced to have the following letter printed in the Pam- 
PHLETEER. As ‘it may fall into the hands of persons unacquainted 
with circumstances to which the letter refers, I have added a few 


notes for their information. 

















LETTER, 


«KC. &C. 


London, March 2d. 1816. 


My Dear——, 


Tue miseries we anticipated are now finding their way to the city 
of London. 1 yesterday learned from a friend there, to whom I was 
talking on the subject, that the wholesale dealers, who have been 
round the neighbouring districts for orders, dre scarcely able to 
procure any, “ as the farmers,” they are told, “ are no longer able 
to purchase any luxuries.’ To him who will look into this remark, 
who knows all the points on which it touches, it is a volume on the 
state of the nation; on the melancholy change which we have seen 
for the last eighteen months taking place. 

It tells you, that till now, London had to learn into what state 
we had fallen: pointing out the height of luxury to which all ranks 
had risen, it shows to the statesman whence his indirect taxes were 
procured : to us, it but confirms the first part of the gloomy picture 
we had drawn, to the finishing of which we have looked with so 
much fear and anxiety. 


But what could any men of thinking minds expect, when they 
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saw so many estates untenanted, and in the hands of ‘the landlord ; 
others turned into pasture, or tilled without manure; stock every 
day decreasing; farmers paying their taxes from their capital ; and 
those who have not any,' leaving their farms in the night; cove- 
nants no longer of any* service,—binding ouly the landlord ; cattle 
sold to pay rates and taxes, making scarcely any? return; all im- 
provements in estates naturally at an end; and in consequencet la- 
bourers of all ages on the pay of the parish; the circulation of 
money decreased to one-third; and much of that on the western 
coast taken to France’ for brandy : what, I say, with sucha picture 
as this before their eyes, could any thinking men expect, but that 
the tradesman must stop his payments or shut up his shop; and 
that with him the London trader, the import merchant, and the cus- 
tom house, must inevitably fall ? 

The landlord, whose sole dependance is on his rents, living in the 
midst of his tenantry, the bulwark of our country, must cut down 
his establishment, diminishing his direct taxes on the one hand, 
but his indirect taxes ten-fold on the other; or fly, as too many 


have felt compelled, to spend his small remaining rents in a foreign 


* Many men who have been thus obliged improvidently to dispose of 
their stock, have so contrived as to get their neighbours to assist them with 
their carts; and in one night have removed every thing portable to ancther 
part of the country; this is known by the familiar term of “ going clear off.” 

2 Covenants cannot be any longer of service when the tenant has not any 
thing which you can seize for your rent. 

3 A friend of mine sent a man to the fair at Brent, in Devonshire, to buy 
him one or two good cplts, and gave him twenty pounds for the purpose : 
the man bought seven, and returned two pounds ten shillings in exchange. 

4 In many parishes in Devonshire this is the case, the men receiving five 
shillings per week from the parish funds, and employing themselves in 
the most unproductive of all labour—breaking stones on the road. 

> There is a very large and increasing trade at this time carried on from 
our coast with the town of Roscow, near Morlaix, where the spirits are paid 
for in English Bank notes. 
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land, depriving his native country of its circulation and support, and 
in proportion filling the coffers of a foreign treasury. 

Such is the state of our country at this momentous crisis ; at the 
glorious termination of a war, in the attaining of which the efforts 
of the statesman and the warrior are beyond all praise. 

I will now endeavour to show what has brought about this sudden 
change ; why estates which were let at high rents, (improvidently 
as some conceive, who forget that to let under the proper value is 
to deprive the State of its revenue,) are now worth so little. From 
the great demands of government for the supplies of the army, navy, 
and prisoners, the markets had attained a considerable height ; they 
were certain and regular, and the farmer knew when he took his 
estate how to calculate its advantages: he knew that as long as the 
market could be regularly fed, a fair price could be obtained ; he 
was no longer that man, of whom we have heard some sixty years 
ago, who walked to the market with his basket on his arm, or his 
single bag of corn on his horse; farming had become a science; it 
had changed to a trade; and every market was an Exchange as 
much as that on Coruhill: there prices were settled, and business 
transacted, as in the city of London: and to keep up a regular 
supply for all our cities, and government contracts, this was abso- 
lutely necessary: the effect grew out of the cause: the illiterate 
men, who compose that society, could not bring this about from 
their own invention; but the change of our society produced the 
effect in them : they were but the instruments of natural events— 

But their taxes, tithes, and rents must be paid. The merchant 
in London, whose credit is good, who is known to be carrying on 
a just and fair trade, when suddenly wanting cash, takes his bill to 
the Bank of England, and it is changed into notes: the same sys- 
tem was as necessary to the country. The farmer, called on for 
his taxes, having his cattle in their stalls and the stacks in his yard, 
went to the country banker and discounted his bill, well knowing 
that before the two months should expire at which it was drawa, 
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he would be enabled to sell so much of his stock at a fair and 


proper price as to redeem it. And what has now brought him to t 
the state he is in? That which would bring two-thirds of our mer- f 
chants into the same situation if the Bank of England, alarmed at k 
the state of our trade, was suddenly to stop its discounts. ‘The : 
great glut in the market from the stopping of government contracts, 
and the double difficulty arising from the improvident importation ’ 


of corn, frightened the country banker: he refused to accommodate. : 
The farmer, still pressed for his taxes and poor rates, was obliged to 
draw ou his capital, or possessing it (as is always best for the coun- 

, try) in the character of farming stock, was obliged to take it toa 
market already overloaded : in vain to him to tell the tax-gatherer to 
look at his stalls, his dairy, and his stack-yard; in vain to him to 
show the estate without a weed which was once a wilderness ; his 
corn unthrashed, his cattle half fed, must fall under the relentless 
hand of the law; and that country, which two years since was the 
seat of every comfort, nay, of luxury itself, must, unless this blow 
be averted, return to misery and want.’ 

And here let me pause to say a few words on the difference of 
the situation of the tenant as regarding his natural landlord, and 
those who have now unconsciously usurped that character,—the 
government and the poor. The former, when his rent day arrives, if 
his tenant is unable at the moment to pay him; if he sees that he 
is going on properly with his estate ; that his cattle are not fit for the 
market, or the market ready for his corn; will wait until they are. Not 
so these new landlords: they must be paid the moment they require 
it, without any feeling for the soil; without any natural affection : 
like a conqueror in a foreign land, they take it regardless of conse- 
quences, leaving the owners of the soil to starve with their tenants. 

? This system is strongly exemplified by the present situation of the 
county of Devon, where very much agricultural distress is felt, but where I 
do not remember that any bank has failed, showing that the prudence of 
the banker in refusing, on the first alarm, to discount country paper, and get- 
ting his notes out of cireulation, has saved himself, whilst the farmer has 

fallen a little sooner than he would otherwise perhaps have done. 
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But can this system last? [f during the last year the tenant paid 
the taxes at the expence of his capital; if that which when ripe 
for the market would be worth 501. be sold for 20]. must not his 
property be deteriorated, and can he do the same this? Those, 
who are acquainted with agriculture, well know that the moment 
things are thrown out of their course destruction follows like a 
whirlwind. Who can command the corn to grow, or the cattle to 
feed? You must regulate your manure for your corn; your grass 
for the beasts; and if the arrangement is destroyed the whole 
system is lost. Need I, after this, ask if £—————"’ were obtaine 
ed last year by dint of executions on the tenant, or loss of rent to 
the landlord, whether the very circumstance will not be the cause 


why half cannot be got now? and that to prove that @— 





were obtained for the taxes, without a market for farming produce, 
is but to shew that you put the farmer into a state to prevent him 
paying the same this year; and the landlord, either to cheat his 
tradesmen or put down his establishment, with either of which the’ 
indirect taxes must sooner or later equally fall. 

And before I leave this subject, let me add, that, as wild is it to 
say that the quantity of country bank notes have been the cause 
of our sufferings, as to tell you that port wine is poison because 
some immoderately make use of it. Without country banks your 
system never could have been kept up, your war taxes never raised. 
Some, it is true, as in all other walks of life, have made an unfair 
use of them: yet those, who cry down this system in the present 
state of society, might expect to raise oranges in Lapland without 
the assistance of horticultural science ! 

But, say others, this will all be set right when we return to our 
good old system—when all again is cheapness and plenty. What 
does the stockholder answer? You forget that you owe me forty 


millions per annum ; that the Chancellor of the Exchequer requires 


‘It is not any consequence what was the amount of the exact sum ob- 
tairied from landed property: the argument will be the same. 
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thirty more for the use of the Government ; and that the poor re- 
quire between’ ten and twelve in a direct tax on the land for their 
support. To those who are in the habit of attending to parochial 
duties, we need not mention the extent of evils growing out of the 
Poor Laws; and the state, in which our parish poor now are, but 
too clearly proves how sadly the best, the most charitable of human 
institutions may in time be perverted. Those laws, once the 
safe-guard against misery in old age or infirmity, are now the 
reward of idleness and vice; and not only is the disgrace of going 
to the parish done away, but the person that can impose on its 
officer is accounted the most clever in his society. To go into 
instances of this would fill a volume, and be foreign to the subject ; 
suffice it to say, that if the increase is not speedily stopped, the poor 
will be sole possessors of the profits of the estates, leaving their 
natural owners badly paid as their stewards. For it is now well 
known and understood, that in the same degree as agriculture de- 
clines, do the claims on the parish purse increase,” and the indirect 
taxes diminish. 


* The Poor Returns to the 25th of March, 1815, amount to 7,093,386, 
exclusive of 854 parishes which made no return. An intelligent friend of 
mine takes the total at nearly eight millions ; and assures me, that from 
what he has seen of the increase to this time, the amount for the year 1816 
to 1817 will be nearer twelve millions; whilst in the year 1785, the amount 
of the same expence was only 2,184,9041. 18s. t1d. showing an increase to 
the year 1816 of more than five times that sum. And comparing this state- 
ment with one sent me by the same person from his own parish, which is 
of small extent, and without a manufactory or town, in the south of Devon, 
the increase will be found nearly the same. 

In 1734 it was 111. 15s. 9d. 
1786 351. 14s. 7d. 
1818———— 134/. 5s. 4d. 
1815 1641. 10s. @d. 
Which sum he expects this year will be increased to ene-ninth more. 








+ When labourers received half-a-crown a-day, they could buy tea, sugar, 
&e, and many other little luxuries, which at nine-pence and one shilling, 
their present daily pay, they are obliged to forego. 
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From this state of difficulties how are we to get out? When we 
had the entire command of the seas, when we obliged every pas- 
senger to call at our door, we could regulate our affairs as we liked; 
we could raise taxes at our pleasure; like the man who keeps 
the only inn on a road, we could charge what we pleased. But 
now every other country is open to the traveller, when he can stop 
where he likes, will he buy’ from us at a pound what he can get 
from others at ten shillings? Nay, are we so patriotic, that when 
we can purchase from abroad at half the price of our own markets, 
we shall not be tempted to do it? Ask our farmer why he gives 
his friend brandy and water rather than strong beer: “ Because,” 
says he, “ I sell my barley at twenty shillings per quarter, and the 
king’s duties alone, when I buy it again, make me pay for it at 
eighty ;” ignorantly unaware, that to support an illicit trade must 
in the end be his ruin. And must we not expect the same will hap- 
pen in all other sorts of merchandize ? for, from the system of those 
who are engaged in this traffic, the expence of stopping them, I 
fear, will be equal to the revenue that will be saved by it : the greater 
the temptation from high duties, added to the want of other em- 


ployment, the more they will dare, and the more they will increase: 

* To show the rivalry we must expect in foreign markets, I need only 
ask what must be the situation of the Newfoundland merchant—Can he 
expect to sell his fish in Spain or the West Indies, when, to encourage their 
fisheries, and, above all, to make seumen, the French now give a bounty 
of twelve francs per quintal for all fish caught by themselves in New- 
foundland and carried to the West Indies; and as Spain has imposed 
a duty on all fish of about five shillings per quintal, a bounty of five 
francs per quintal is given for all carried to that country direct, and six 
francs for such as may first come to any port in France, and after- 
wards be transported thither; With a duty of twenty-two francs per quintal 
en all foreign fish that may be imported into France, and other bounties 
tu their own fisheries not necessary to mention? 

Fish when ready for the market, in Newfoundland is worth about twelve 
francs. 
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If, then, the maxim be a just one, that you must bring down 
your taxation to the price of your commodity, or raise the price to 
taxation, what a pictute is before us! For myself, I will only say, 
that to face the danger is, I trust, half the battle ; to know its ex- 
tent, the only chance of finding its remedy. 

Let every man who lives on the taxes uf our country take care to 
keep the sources whence they flow in the most flourishing condition ; 
let him take the burthen from the industrious, or assist them to bear 
them ; let him stimulate industry in every way in his power ; remen- 
bering that it is from the rapid circulation of money that the treasury 
coffers are filled ; that there is not a money transaction between men 
which does not directly or indirectly leave something to the state. 

Let the public creditor aud public officer remember, that when 
the farmer cannot live, when the tradesman gives up his shop, and 
the merchant his counting-house, their revenues are at an end. 

Let the land-owner remember, that to stimulate the manufacturer, 
the merchant, and the tradesman, to industry, is the only means of 
improving his rents. 

In fine, let the idle man be ever forward to assist the industrious 
with his purse, when," public credit being restored, England shall 
yet support her character as the first nation of the world. 


My dear Yours very faithfully, A. H. H. 





* It is suppesed by many that the result of the present state of agricul- 
ture will be a scarcity of corn at no very distant period, and that the coun- 
try will consequently be relieved from its present distress. I fear, however, 
that it will be found to have a very different effect. Itis a certain and regu- 
lar market, that can alone restore public credit ; individuals, it is true, may 
profit by high prices, but the system will be as disorganized as at present. 
Agriculture, as all other trades, must be confined to the limits prescribed 
by the capital employed in it; in proportion as the value of its produce ts 
certain and regular, will men be induced to advance money for it, and in that 


preportion only, can we, | believe, hope to see it restored. 
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COMMITTEE, 
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Wauen the Earl of Elgin quitted England upon his mise 
sion to the Ottoman Porte, it was his original intention to 
make that appointment beneficial to the progress of the 
Fine Arts in Great Britain, by procuring accurate drawings 
and casts of the valuable remains of Sculpture and Archi- 
tecture scattered throughout Greece, and particularly con- 
centrated at Athens. 

With this view he engaged Signor Lusieri, a painter of 
reputation, who was then in the service of the King of the 
Two Sicilies, together with two architects, two modellers, 
and a figure painter, whom Mr. HamiLTon (now Under- 
Secretary of State) engaged at Rome and despatched with 
Lusieri, in the summer of 1800, from Constantinople to 
Athens. 
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They were employed there about nine months, from 
Axgust 1800 to May 1801, without having any sort of faci- 
lity or accommodation afforded to them: nor was the Acro. 
polis accessible to them, even for the purpose of taking 
drawings, except by the payment of a large fee, which was 
exacted daily. 

The other five artists were withdrawn from Athens in 
January 1803, but Lusieri has continued there ever since, 
excepting during the short period of our hostilitics with the 
Ottoman Porte. 

During the year 1800, Egypt was in the power of the 
French: and that sort of contempt and dislike which has 
always characterized the Turkish government and people in 
their behaviour towards every denomination of Christians, 
prevailed in full force. 

The success of the British arms in Egypt, and the expec- 
ted restitution of that province to the Porte, wrought a won- 
derful and instantaneous change in the disposition of all 
ranks and descriptions of people towards our Nation. Uni- 
versal benevolence and good-will appeared to take place of 
suspicion and aversion. Nothing was refused which was 
asked ; and Lord Excin, availing himself of this favourable 
and unexpected alteration, obtained, in the summer of 1801, 
access to the Acropolis for general purposes, with permission 
to draw, model, and remove; to which was added, a spe- 
cial licence to excavate in a particular place. Lord Eicin 
mentions in his evidence, that he was obliged to send from 
Athens to Constantinople for leave to remove a house; at 
the same time remarking that, in point of fact, all permis 
sions issuing from the Porte to any distant provinces, are 
little better than authorities to make the best bargain that 
can be made with the local magistracies. The applications 
upon this subject, passed in verbal conversations; but the 
warrants or fermauns were granted in writing, addressed to 
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the chief authorities resident at Athens, to whom they were 
delivered, and in whose hands they remained: so that your 
Committee had no opportunity of learning from Lord 
Excin himself their exact tenor, or of ascertaining in what 
terms they noticed, or allowed the displacing, or carrying 
away of these Marbles. But Dr. Hunt, who accompanied 
Lord Excin as chaplain to the embassy, has preserved, and 
has now in his possession, a translation of the second fer- 
maun, which extended the powers of the first; but as he 
had it not with him in London, to produce before your 
Committee, he stated the substance, according to his recol- 
lection, which was, “That, in order to show their particular 
respect to the Ambassador of Great Britain, the august ally 
of the Porte, with whom they were now and had long been 

































in the strictest alliance, they gave to his Excellency and to 
his Secretary, and the Artists employed by him, the most 
extensive permission to view, draw and model the ancient 
Temples of the Idols, and the Sculptures upon them, and to 
make excavations and to take away any stones that might 
appear interesting to them.” He stated further, that no 
remonstrance was at any time made, nor any displeasure 
shown by the Turkish government, either at Constantinople 
or at Athens, against the extensive interpretation which was 
put upon this fermaun; and although the work of taking 
down, and removing was going on for months, and even 
years, and was conducted in the most public manner, num- 
bers of native Jabourers, to the amount of some hundreds 
being frequently employed, not the least obstruction was 
ever interposed, nor the smallest uneasiness shown after the 
granting of this second fermaun. Among the Greek popu- 
lation and inhabitants of Athens it occasioned no sort of 
dissatisfaction ; but, as Mr. Hami.ron, an eye witness, 
expresses it, so far from exciting any unpleasant sensation, 
the people seemed to feel it as the means of bringing foreign- 
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ers into their country, and of having money spent among 
them. The Turks showed a total indifference and apathy 
as to the preservation of these remains, except when in a 
fit of wanton destruction they sometimes carried their dis- 
regard so far as todo mischief by firing at them. The 
numerous travellers and admirers of the Arts committed 
greater waste, from a very different motive, for many of 
those who visited the Acropolis tempted the soldiers and 
other people about the fortress to bring them down 
heads, legs, or arms or whatever other pieces they could 
carry off. 

A translation of the fermaun itself has since been forwar- 
ded by Dr. Hunt, which is printed in the Appendix. 


Il. 


Upon the Second Division, it must be premised that ante- 
cedently to Lord Excin’s departure for Constantinople, he 
communicated his intentions of bringing home casts and 
drawings from Athens, for the benefit and advancement of 
the Fine Arts in this country, to Mr. Pitt, Lord Gren- 
VILLE, and Mr. Dunpas, suggesting to them the propriety 
of considering it as a national object, ft to be undertaken, 
and carried into effect at the public expense ; but that this 
recommendation was in no degree encouraged, either at that 
time or afterwards. 

It is evident from a letter of Lord ELein, to the Secrcta- 
ry of State 13 January 1803, that he considered himself as 
having no sort of claim for his disbursements in the prosecv- 
tion of these pursuits, though he stated, in the same des- 
patch, the heayy expenses in which they had involved him, 
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so as to make it extremely inconvenient for him to forego 
any of the usual allowances to which Ambassadors at other 
courts were entitled. It cannot, therefore, be doubted, that 
he looked upon himself in this respect as acting in a character 
entirely distinct from his official situation. But whether the 
Government from whom he obtained permission did, or 
could so consider him, is a question which can be solved 
only by conjecture and reasoning, in the absence and de- 
ficiency of all positive testimony. ‘The Turkish ministers 
of that day are, in fact, the only persons in the world capa- 
ble (if they are still alive) of deciding the doubt ; and it is 
probable that even they, if it were possible to consult them, 
might be unable to form any very distinct discrimination as 
to the character in consideration of which they acceded to 
Lord Excin’s request. The occasion made them, beyond 
all precedent, propitious to whatever was desired in behalf 
of the English nation; they readily, therefore, complied 
with all that was asked by Lord Etcin. He was an Eng- 
lishman of high rank ; he was also Ambassador from our 
Court : they granted the same permission to no other indivi- 
dual : but then, as Lord E.cin observes, no other individual 
applied for it to the same extent, nor had indeed the same 
unlimited means for carrying such an undertaking into exe- 
cution. The expression of one of the most intelligent and 
distinguished of the British travellers, who visited Athens 
about the same period, appears to your Committee to con- 
vey as correct a judgment as can be formed upon this ques- 
tion, which is incapable of being satisfactorily separated, and 
nust be taken in the aggregate, 

The Earl of ApzrpeEN, in answer to an inquiry, whe- 
ther the authority and influence of a public situation was in 
his opinion necessary for accomplishing the removal of these 
Marbles, answered, that he did not think a private individual 
could have accomplished the removal of the remains which 
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Lord Eic1n obtained : and Doctor Hunt who had better 
opportunities of information upon this point than any other 
person who has been examined, gave it as his decided opi- 
nion, that “a British subject not in the situation of Ambassa- 
dor, could not have been able to obtain from the Turkish 
Government a fermaun of such extensive powers.” 

It may not be unworthy of remark, that the only other 
piece of Sculpture which was ever removed from its place for 
the purpose of export was taken by Mr. Choiseul Gouffier, 
when he was Ambassador from France to the Porte; but 
whether he did it by express permission, or in some less os- 
tensible way, no means of ascertaining are within the reach of 
your Committee. 

It was undoubtedly at various times an object with the 
French Government to obtain possession. of some of these 
valuable remains, and it is probable, according to the testi- 
mony of Lord ABrRDEEN and others, that at no great dis- 
tance of time they might have been removed by that go- 
vernment from their original site, if they had not been ta- 
ken away, and secured for this country by Lord Exc1n. 

Il. 

The Third Part is involved in much less intricacy : and 
although in all-matters of Taste there is room for great 
variety and latitude of opinion, there will be found upon 
this branch of the subject much more uniformity and agree- 
ment than could have been expected. The testimony of 
several of the most eminent Artists in this kingdom, who 
have been examined, rates these Marbles in the very first 
class of ancient art, some placing thema little above, and 
others very little below the Apollo Belvidere, the Laocoon, 
and the Torso of the Belvidere. They speak of them with 
admiration and enthusiasm; and notwithstanding the mani- 
fold injuries of time and weather, and those mutilations which 
they have sustained from the fortuitous, or designed injuries 
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of neglect, or mischief, they consider them as among the 
finest models, and the most exquisite monuments of antiquity. 
The general current of this portion of the evidence makes 
no doubt of referring the date of these works to the origi- 
nal building of the Parthenon, and to the designs of Phi- 
dias, the dawn of every thing which adorned and ennobled 
Greece. With this estimation of the excellence of these 
works it is natural to conclude that they are recommended 
by the same authorities as highly fit, and admirably adapted 
to form a school for study, to improve our national taste 
for the Fine Arts, and to diffuse a more perfect knowledge 
of them throughout this kingdom. 

Much indeed may be reasonably hoped and expected 
from the general observation and adiniration of such distin- 
guished examples. The end of the fifteenth or beginning 
of the sixteenth centuries enlightened by the discovery of 
several of the noblest remains of antiquity, produced in Italy 
an abundant harvest of the most eminent men, who made 
gigantic advances in the path of Art, as Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Caught by the novelty, attracted by the 
beauty, and enamoured of the perfection of these newly 
disclosed treasures, they imbibed the genuine spirit of an. 
cient excellence, and transfused it into their own composi- 
tions. 

It is surprising to observe in the best of these Marbles in 
how great a degree the close imitation of Nature is com- 
bined with grandeur of Style, while the exact details of the 
former in no degree detract from the effect and predomi- 
nance of the latter. 

The two finest single figures of this Collection differ 
materially in this respect from the Apollo Belvidere, which 
may be selected as the highest and most sublime representa- 
tion of ideal form, and beauty, which Sculpture has ever 
embodied, and turned into shape. 
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The evidence upon this part of the inquiry will be read 
with satisfaction and interest, both where it is immediately 
connected with these Marbles, and where it branches outinto 
extraneous observations, but all of them relating tothe study 
of the Antique. A reference is made by one of the witnesses 
to a sculptor, eminent throughout Europe for his works, 
who lately left this Metropolis highly gratified by the view 
of these treasures of that branch of art, which he has cul- 
tivated with so much success. His own letter to the Earl 
of Eicin upon this subject is inserted in the Appendix. 

In the judgment of Mr. Payne Knicurt, whose valuation 
will be referred to in a subsequent page, the first class is not 
assigned to the two principal statues of this Collection : but 
he rates the Metopes in the first class of works in High 
Relief, and knows of nothing so fine in that kind. He places 
also the Frize in the first class of Low Relief; and con- 
sidering a general Museum of Art to be very desirable, he 
looks upon such an addition to our National collection as 
likely to contribute to the improvement of the arts, and to 
become a very valuable acquisition : for the importation of 
which Lord Excun is entitled to the gratitude of his country. 

IV. 

The directions of the House in the order of reference im- 
poses upon yoyr committee the task of forming and sub- 
mitting an opinion upon the fourth head, which otherwise 
the scantiness of materials for fixing a pecuniary Value, and 
the unwillingness, or inability in those who are practically 
most conversant in statuary to afford any lights upon this 
part of the subject, would have rather induced them to 
decline. 

The produce of this collection, if it should be brought to 
sale in separate lots, in the present depreciated state of al- 
most every article, and more particularly of such as are of 
precarious and fanciful value, would probably be much in- 
ferior to what may be denominated its intrinsic value. 
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The mutilated state of all the larger figures, the want either 
of heads or features, of limbs or surface, in most of the Me- 
topes, and in a great proportion of the compartments even 
of the larger Frize, render this collection, if divided, but 
little adapted to serve for the decoration of private houses. 
It should therefore be considered as forming a whole, and 
should unqtestionably be kept entire as a school of art, and 
a study for the formation of artists. The competitors in the 
market, if it should be offered for sale without separation, 
could not be numerous. Some of the Sovereigns of Europe, 
added to such of the great galieries or national Institutions 
in various parts of the continent, as may possess funds at 
the disposal of their directors sufficient for such a purpose, 
would in all probability be the only purchasers. 

It is not however reasonable nor becoming the liberality 
of Parliament to withhold upon this account, whatever, un- 
der all the circumstances, may be deemed a just and adequate 
price; and more particularly in a case where parliament is 
left to fix its own valuation, and no specific sum is demanded 
or even suggested by the party who offers the collection to 
the public. 

It is obvious that the money expended in the acquisition 
of any commodity is not necessarily the measure of its real 
value. The sum laid out in gaining possession of two ar- 
ticles of the same intrinsic worth, may, and often does vary 
considerably. In making two excavations, for instance, of 
equal. magnitude, and labor, a broken bust or some few 
fragments may be discovered in the one, and a perfect statue 
inthe other. The first cost of the broken bust and of the 
entire statue would in that case be the same ; but it cannot 
be said that the value is therefore equal. In the same manner, 
by the toss, or detention of a ship, a great charge may have 
been incurred, and the original outgoing excessively enhan- 
ced: but the value to the buyer will in no degree be affected 
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by these extraneous accidents. Supposing again, artists to 
have been engaged at considerable salaries during a large pe- 
riod in which they could do little or nothing, the first cost 
would be burdensome in this case also to the employer, but 
those who bought would look only at the value of the article 
in the market where it might be exposed to sale, without ca- 
ring, or inquiring how, or at what expense it was brought 
thither. 

Supposing, on the other hand, that the thirteen other 
Metopes, had been bought at the Custom House sale at the 
mean price which that of Mr. Choiseul Gouffier fetched, it 
could never be said, that the value of them was no more 
than twenty-four or twenty-five pounds a-piece. 

It is perfectly just and reasonable that the seller should 
endeavour fully to reimburse himself for all expenses, and 
to acquire a profit also, but it will be impossible for him to 
do so, whenever the disbursements have exceeded the fair 
money price of that which he has to dispose of. 

Your committee refer to Lord Eicin’s evidence for the 
large and heavy charges which have attended the formation 
of this collection, and the placing of it in its present si- 
tuation; which amount, from 1799 to January 1803, to 
62,4-40/. including 23,240/. for the interest of money ; and 
according to a supplemental account, continued from 1803, 
to 1816, to no less a sum than 74,000/, including the same 
sum for interest. 

All the papers which are in his possession upon this sub- 
ject, including a journal of about 90 pages, of the daily ex- 
penses of his principal artist Lusieri (from 1803 tc the close 
of 1814) who still remains in his employment at Athens 
together with the account current of Messrs. Hayes, of Malta, 
(from April 1807, to May 1811,) have been freely submitted, 
of your committee; and there can be no doubt, from the 
inspection of those accounts, confirmed also by other testi- 
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mony, that the disbursements were very considerable ;_ but 
supposing them to reach the full sum at which they are cal- 
culated, your committee do not hesitate to express their opi- 
nion, that they afford no just criterion of the value of the 
coliection, and therefore must not be taken as a just basis for 
estimating it. 

Two valuations, and only two in detail, have been laid 
before your committee, which are printed; differing most 
widely in the particulars, and in the total: that of Mr. Paynz 
KNIGHT, amounting to 250001. and that of Mr. Hamilton 
to 60,0001. 

The only other sum mentioned as a money price, is in the 
evidence of the Eari of ABERDEEN, who named 35,0001. 
as a sort of conjectural estimate of the whole, without enter- 
ing into particulars. 

In addition to the instances of prices quoted in Mr. Paynz 
KNIGHT’s evidence, the sums paid for other celebrated Mar- 
bles deserve to be brought under the notice of the House. 

The Town .ey collection, which was purchased for the 
British Museum,in June 1805, for 20,0001, is frequently re- 
ferred toin the examinations of the witnesses, with some va- 
riety of opinion as to its intrinsic value; but it is to be obser- 
ved of all the principal Sculptures in that collection, that 
they were in excellent condition with the surface perfect ; 
and where injured they were generally well restored, and per- 
fectly adapted for the decoration, and almost for the orna- 
mental furniture of a private house, as they were indeed 
disposed by Mr. Town ey in his life time. 

In what proportion the state of mutilation in which the 
Excin Marbles are left, and above all the corrosion of much 
of the surface by weather reduce their value, it is difficult 
precisely to ascertain ; but it may unquestionably be affirmed 
in the words of one of the Sculptors examined (who rates 
these works in the highest class of Art) that “ the Town- 
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LEYAN Marbles being entire, are, in a commercial point of 
view, the most valuable of the two: but that the Eicixn 
Marbles, as possessing that matter which Artists most require, 
claim a higher consideration.” 

The gina Marbles which are also referred to, and were 
well known to one of the members of your committee, who 
was in treaty to purchase them for the British Museum, sold 
for 6,0001. to the prince royal of Bavaria, which was less 
than the British Government had directed to be offered, 
after a prior negociation for obtaining them had failed ; their 
real value however was supposed not to exceed 4,000l. at 
which Lusieri estimated them. They are described as va- 
luable in point of remote antiquity, and curious in that res- 
pect, but of no distinguished merit as specimens of sculpture, 
their style being what is usually called Etruscan, and older 
than the age of Phidias. 

The Marbles at Phigalia, in Arcadia, have lately been 
purchased for the Museum at the expence of 15,0001. in- 
creased by a very unfavorable exchange to 19,000]. a sum 
which your committee, after inspecting them, venture to 
consider as more than equal to their value. 

It is true that an English gentlemah, concerned in disco- 
vering them, was ready to give the same sum ; and therefore 
no sort of censure can attach on those who purchased them 
abroad, for our national gallery, without any possible oppor- 
.cnity of viewing and examining the sculpture, but knowing 
them only from the sketches which were sent over, and the 
place where they were dug up, to be undoubted and authen- 
tic remains of Greek artists of the best time. 

When the first offer was made by the Ear of Ec1n to 
Mr. Percevat, of putting the public in possession of this 
collection, Mr. Lone, a member of your committee, was au- 
thorized by Mr. Perctvat to acquaint Lord Exon, that 
he was willing to propose to Parliament to purchase it for 
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30,000/. provided Lord Excin should make out, to the sa- 
tisfaction of a committee of the House of Commons, that he 
had expended so much in acquiring and transporting it. 
Lord Excrin declined this proposal, for the reasons stated 
by him in his evidence: and until the month of June 1815, 
no further step was taken on either side; but at that time 
a petition was presented, on the part of Lord Exein, to the 
House, which, owing to the late period of the session, was 
not proceeded upon. Eighty additional cases have been re- 
ceived since 1811; the contents of which, enumerated in 
Mr. HAMIL Ton’s evidence, now forma part of the collection, 
The medals also, of which the value is more easily defined, 
were not included in the proposal made to Mr. Percrevan. 
Against these augmentations must be set the rise in the 
value of money, which is unquestionably not inconsiderable, 
between the present time, and the year 1811; a cause or 
consequence of which is the depreciation of every commo- 
dity, either of necessity, or fancy, which is brought to sale. 
Your committee therefore, do not think that they should 
be justified, in behalf of the public, if they were to recom- 
mend to the House any extension of Mr. PercEvAL’s offer 
to a greater amount than 5,000/. and, under all the circum- 
stances that they have endeavoured to bring under the view 
of the House, they judge thirty-five thousand pounds to be a 
reasonable and sufficient price for this collection. 
Your committee observing, that by the Act 45 Geo. IIL, 
c. 127, for vesting the TowNLeyan collection in the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum, § 4, the proprietor of that Col- 
lection, Mr. TowNLEY STANDISH, was added to the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum, consider the Earx of Eien 
(and his heirs being Ears of Excin,) as equally entitled to 
the same distinction, and recommend thata clause should 
be inserted to that effect, if it should be necessary that an 
Act should pass for transferring his collection to the public. 
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It may not be deemed foreign to this subject, if Your 
Committee venture to extend their observations somewhat 
beyond the strict limit of their immediate ‘enquiry, and 
lay before the House what occurs to them as not unim- 
portant with regard tothe age and authenticity of these 
Sculptures. The great works with which Pericles adorn- 
ed, and strengthened Athens, were all carried on under 
the direction and superintendance of Phidias ; for this, 
there is the authority of various ancient writers and par- 
ticularly of Plutarch; but he distinctly asserts in the same 
passage, that Callicrates and Ictinus executed the work 
of the Parthenon; which is confirmed also by Pausanias, 
so far as relates to Ictinus, who likewise ornamented and 
constructed the temple of Apollo at Phigalia ;* from whence, 
by a singular coincidence, the Sculptures in high relief 
lately purchased for the British Museum, and frequently 
referred to in the evidence, were transported. 

The style of this work, in the opinion of Artists, indi- 
cates, that it belongs to the same period, though the exe- 
cution is rated as inferior to that of the Elgin Marbles. 
In the fabulous stories which are represented upon both, 
there is a very striking similarity; and it may be remarked 
in passing, that the subjects of the Metopes and smaller 
Frize which is sculptured with the battle of the Amazons, 
correspond with two out of the four subjects mentioned by 
Pliny, as adorning the shield and dress of the Minerva; so 
that there wasa general uniformity of design in the stories 
which were selected for the internal and external decora- 
tion of the Partherion. The taste of the same artist, Icti- 
nus, probably led him to repeat the same ideas, which abound 


‘ The penultimate syllable should be pronounced long: Phigalia closes 
two hexameter verses, one of which is quoted by Pausanias, and the other 
by Stephanus Byzantinus, trom Rhianus a poet of Crete. 
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in graceful forms, and variety of composition, when he was 
employed upon the temple of another divinity, ata dis- 
tance from Athens. . 

The statue of Minerva within the temple, was the work 
of Phidias himselr, and, with the exception of the Jupiter 
which he made at Elis, the most celebrated of his producs 
tions. It was composed of ivory, and gold; with regard 
to which, some very curious anecdotes relating to the 
political history of that time, are to be found in the same 
writers : the earliest of which, from a passage in a contem- 
porary poet, Aristophanes, proves that the value of these 
materials involved both Pericles and the director of his 
works in great trouble, and jeopardy ; upon which account 
the latter is said to have withdrawn to Elis, and to have end 
ed his days there, leaving it doubtful whether his death was 
natural, or in consequence of a judicial sentence, but 
Plutarch places his death at Athens, and in prison, either 
by disease, or by poison. 

It has been doubted whether Phidias himself ever 
wrought in Marble; but, although, when he did not use 
ivory, his chief material was unquestionably, bronze, there 
are authorities sufficient to establish, beyond all controversy, 
that he sometimes applied his hand to Marble. Pliny, 
for instance, asserts that he did so, and mentions a Venus 
ascribed to him, existing in his own time in the collection 
(or in the portico) of Octavia. Phidias is called by Aris- 
totle a skilful worker in stone: and Pausanias enumcrates 
a Celestial Venus of Parian Marble, undoubtedly of his 
hand; and the Rhamnusian Nemesis, also of the same 
material. Someof his statues in bronze, were brought 
to Rome by Paulus Amilius, and by Catulus. 

His great reputation, however, was founded upon his 
representations of the Gods, in which he was supposed 
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more excellefitthan in human forms, and especially upon 
his works in ivory, in which he stood unrivalled." 

Elidas the Argive is mentioned as the master of Phidias ; 
which honour is also shared by Hippias. His two most 
celebrated scholars were Alcamenes an Athenian of noble 
birth, and Agoracritus of Paros; the latter of whom was 
his favourite: and it was reported, that out of affection to 
him, Phidias put his scholar’s name upon several of his own 
works ; among which the statue of Rhamnusian Nemesis 
is particularized by Pliny, and Suidas. 

In another passage of Pliny, Alcamenes is classed with 
Critias, Nestocles, and Hegias, who are called the rivals of 
Phidias. ‘The name of Colotes, is preserved as another of 
his scholars. 

The other great Sculptors, who were living at the same 
time with Phidias, and flourished very soon after him, were 
Agelades, Callon, Polycletus, Phragmon, Gorgias, Lacon, 
Myron, Pythagoras, Scopas, and Perelius. 

The passage in which Pausanias mentions the Sculptures 
on the pediments is extremely short, and to this effect; 
**As youenter the temple, which they call Parthenon, all 
that is contained in what is termed the ( Eagles ) Pediments, 
relates in every particular to the birth of Minerva; but on 
the opposite or back front is the contest of Minerva and 
Neptune for the land;—but the statue itself is formed of 
ivory and gold.” The state of dilapidation into which this 
temple was fallen, when Stuart visited it in 1751, and made 
most correct drawings for his valuable work, left little oppor- 
tunity of examining and comparing what remained upon 
that part of the temple with the passage referred to; but 
an account is preserved by travellers, who about 80 years 
earlier found one of these pediments in tolerable preserva- 


* Quintilian 12, ¢. 10. 
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tion, before the war between the Turks and Venetians, in 
1687, had done so much damage to this admirable structure. 
The observation of one of these (Dr. Spon, a French phy- 
siclan) may be literally translated thus : 

‘The highest part of the front which the Greeks called 
‘the Eagle,’ and our architects “ the Fronton,” is enriched 
with a group of beautiful figures in marble, which appear 
from below as large as life. They are of entire relief, and 
wonderfully well worked. Pausanias says nothing more, 
than that this Sculpture related to the birth of Minerva, 
The general design is this : 

** Jupiter, who is under the highest angle of the pediment 
(fronton) has the right arm broken, in which, probably, he 
held his thunderbolt ; his legs are thrown wide from each 
other, without doubt to make room for his eagle. Although 
these two characteristics are wanting, one cannot avoid 
recognizing him by his beard, and by the majesty with 
which the Sculptor has invested him. He is naked, as they 
usually represented him, and particularly the Greeks, who 
forthe most part made their figures naked ; on his right 
isa statue which has its head and arms mutilated, draped 
to about half the leg, which one may judge tobe a 
Victory, which precedes the car of Minerva, whose horses 
she leads. ‘They are the work of some hand as bold as it 
was delicate, which would not perhaps have yielded to Phi- 
dias, or Praxiteles, so renowned for (representing) horses. 
Minerva is sitting upon the car, rather in the habit of god- 
dess of the sciences, than of war; for she is not dressed as a 
warrior, having neither helmet, nor shield, nor head of 
Medusa upon her breast: she has the air of youth, and her 
head dress is not different from thatof Venus. Another 
female figure without a head is sitting behind her with a 
child, which she holds upon her knees ; I cannot say who she 
is; but I had no trouble in making out or recognising the two 

NO. XVI. Pam. VOL. VIII. 2G 
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next, which are the last on that side; itis the emperor Ha- 
drian sitting, and half naked, and, next to him, his wife 
Sabina. It seems that they are both looking on with plea 
sure atthe triumph of the goddess. I do not believe that 
before me, any person observed this particularity, which 
deserves to be remarked. ‘On the left of Jupiter are 
five or six figures, of which some have lost the head; it is, 
probably, the circle of the gods, where Jupiter is about 
to introduce Minerva, and to make her be acknowledged for 
his daughter. The pediment behind represented, accor- 
ding to the same author, the dispute which Minerva and 
Neptune had for naming the city, but all the figures are 
fallen from them, except one head of a_sea-horse, which 
was the usual accompaniment of this god ; these figures 
of the two pediments were not so ancient as the body of 
the temple built by Pericles, for which there wants no 
other argument than that of the statue of Hadrian, which 
is to be seen there, and the Marble which is whiter than the 
rest. All the rest has not beentouched. The Marquis de 
Nointel had designs made of the whole, when he went to 
Athens; his painter worked there for two months, and almost 
lost his eyes, because he was obliged to draw every thing 
from below, without a scaffold.” —( Voyage par Jacob Spon; 
Lyons, 1678; 2 tom. p. 144.) 

Wheler, who travelled with Spon, and published his 
work at London (four years later) in 1682, says, * But 
my companion made me observe the two next figures sit- 
ting in the corner to be of theemperor Hadrian and his 
empress Sabina, whom I easily knew to be so, by the many 
medals, and statues I have seen of them.” And again, 
“But the emperor Hadrian most probably repaired it, and 
adorned it with those figures at each front. For the white- 
ness of the Marble, and his own statue joined with them, 
apparently shows them to be of a later age than the first, 
and done by that Emperor’s command.—Within the por- 
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tico on high, and on the outside of the cella of the temple 
itself, is another border of basso relievo round about it, or 
at least on the North and South sides, which, without 
doubt, is as ancient as the temple, and of admirable work, 
but not so higha relievo as the other. Thereon are repre- 
sented sacrifices, processions, and other ceremonies of the 
heathens’ worship ; most of them were designed by the M. 
de Nointel, who employed a painter to do it two months 
together, and showed them to us when we waited on him at 
Constantinople.” 

Another French author, who published three years ear- 
lier than Spon, a work called “ Athenes Ancienne & Nou- 
velle, par le Sr. de la Guilletiere: a Paris, 1675 ’’—says, 
“ Pericles employed upon the Parthenon the celebrated ar- 
chitects Callicrates and Ictinus. The last, who had more 
reputation than the former, wrote a description of it ina 
book," which he composed on purpose, and which has 
been lost; and we should probably not now have the 
opportunity of admiring the building itself, if the emperor 
Hadrian had not preserved it to us, by the repairs which 
he caused to be done. It isto his care that we owe the 
few remains of antiquity which are still entire at Athens.” 

In the Antiquities of Athens by Stuart, vol. il. p. 4, it is 
said, “ Pausanias gives but a transient account of this Tem- 
ple, nor does he say whether Hadrian repaired it, though his 
statue and that of his empress Sabina in the western pedi- 
ment, have occasioned a doubt whether the Sculptures, in 
both, were not put up by him. Wheler and Spon were of 
this opinion, and say they were whiter than the rest of the 
building. The statue of Antinous, now remaining at 
Rome, may be thought a proof that there were Artists in 


' Ictinus and Carpion were jointly concerned in this work, for which we 
have the authority of Vitruvius, lib. 7. pracfat. 
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his time capable of executing them, but this whiteness is 
no proof that they were more modern than the Temple, 
for they might be made of a whiter marble ; and the heads of 
Hadrian and Sabina might be put ontwo of the ancient fi- 
gures, which was no uncommon practice among the Ro- 
mans ; and if we may give credit to Plutarch, the buildings 
of Pericles were not in the least impaired by age in his time ; 
therefore this temple could not want any material repairs in 
the reign of Hadrian.” 

With regard to the works of Hadrian at Athens, Spartan 
says, “ that he did much for the Athenians;’’’ and a little 
after on his second visit to Athens, ‘* going to the East he 
made his journey through Athens, and dedicated the works 
which he had begun there; and particularly a temple to 
Olympian Jupiter, and an altar to himself.” 

The account given by Dion Cassius, is nearly to the same 
effect, adding, that he placed his own statue within the 
temple of Olympian Jupiter, which he erected.’ 

He called some other cities after his own name, and di- 
rected a part of Athens to be styled Hadrianopolis :' but no 
mention is made by any ancient author, of his touching or 
repairing the Parthenon. Pausanias who wrote in his 
reign, says, that “* the temples which Hadrian either erected 
from the foundation or adorned with dedicated gifts and 
decorations, or whatever donation he made to the cities of 
the Greeks, and of the Barbarians also, who made appli- 
cation to him, were all recorded at Athens in the temple 
common to all the gods. * 

It isnot unlikely that a confused recollection of the sta- 
tue which Hadrian actually placed at Athens, may have 


* Folio edit. Paris 1620, p. 6. 
* b. 69-c. 16. 

3 Spartian, p. 10. 

* Paus, Att. p. 5. Ed. Xyl. 
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led one of the earliest travellers into a mistake, which has 
been repeated, and countenanced by subsequent writers : 
but Mr. Fauvel, who will be quoted presently, speaks as 
from his own examination and observation, when he men- 
tions the two statues in question ; which, it is to be obser- 
ved, still remain (without their heads) upon the pediment 
of the entrance, and have not been removed by Lord Elgin. 

An exact copy of these drawings, by the Marquis de 
Nointel’s painter, is given in Mr. Barry's works ; which are 
rendered more valuable on account of the destruction of a 
considerable part of the Temple in the Turkish war by the 
falling of a Venetian bomb, within a short time after the 
year in which they were made ; which, however, must have 
been prior to the date of 1683, affixed to the plate in Bar- 
ry’s works (2 vol. p. 163. London, 1809.) 

Some notes of Mr. Fauvel, a painter and antiquarian, 
who moulded and took casts from the greatest part of the 
Sculptures, and remained fifteen years at Athens, are given 
with the tracings of these drawings ; in which it is said, with 
regard to these pediments, ** These figures were adorned 
with bronze, at least if we may judge by the head of Sabina, 
which is one of the two that remain, and which, having 
fallen, and being much mutilated, was brought to Mr. Fau- 
vel. Thetraces are visible of the little cramps which pro- 
bably fixed the crown to the head. The head of the em- 
peror Hadrian still exists. Probably this group has been 
inserted to do honour to that emperor, for it is of a worke 
manship different from the rest of this Sculpture.” 

Your Committee cannot dismiss this interesting subject, 
without submitting to the attentive reflection of the House, 
how highly the cultivation of the Fine Arts has contributed 
to the reputation, character, and dignity of every Govern- 
ment by which they have been encouraged, and _ how inti- 
mately they are connected with the advancement of every 
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thing valuable in science, literature and philosophy. In 
contemplating the importance and splendor to which so 
small a republic as Athens rose, by the genius and energy of 
her citizens, exerted in the path of such studies, it is impos- 
sible to overlook how transient the memory and fame of 
extended empires, and of mighty conquerors are, in compa- 
rison of those who have rendered inconsiderable states emi- 
nent, and immortalized their own names by these pursuits. 
But if it be true, as we learn from history and experience, 
that free governments afford a soil most suitable to the pro- 
duction of native talent, to the maturing of the powers of the 
human mind,and to the growth ofevery species of excellence, 
by opening to merit the prospect of reward and distinction, 
no country can be better adapted than our own to afford an 
honourable asylum to these monuments of the school of Phi- 
dias, and of the administration of Pericles ; where, secure 
from further injury and degradation, they may receive that 
admiration and homage to which they are entitled, and 
serve, in return, as models and examples to those, who by 
knowing how to revere and appreciate them, may learn first 
to imitate, and ultimately to rival them. 


March 25, 1816. 
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Tavs far the excellent Sallust. Whence it is evident, that the 
fable of Proserpine, as belonging to the mysteries, is properly of a 
mixed nature, or composed of all the four species of fables, the 
Theological, physical, animastic, and material. But in order to 
understand this divine fable, it is requisite to know, that accord- 
ing to the arcana of the ancient Theology, the Coric order, (or the 
order belonging to Proserpine) is two-fold, one part of which 
is supermundane, subsisting with Jupiter, or the Demiurgus, and 
together with him establishing one artificer of divisible natures ; 
but the other is mundane, in which Proserpine is said to be ravish- 
ed by Pluto, and to animate the extremities of the universe. 
«© Hence,” says Proclus, “ accurding to the rumor of Theologists, 
who delivered to us the most holy Eleusinian mysteries, Proser- 
pine abides on high, in those dwellings of her mother which she 
prepared for her in inaccessible places, exempt from the sensible 
world. But she likewise dwells beneath with Pluto, administer- 
ing terrestrial concerns, governing the recesses of the earth, sup- 
plying life to the extremities of the universe, and imparting soul 
to beings which are of themselves inanimate and dead.” Kai yap 
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y Tey GeoAoyww CnLH, Tw TAS aylMmTaTas yuIy EV Erzuoivs tedetas mapnde- 
SwrxoTwy, crven, LEY MUTHY EY TOIS [ANT POS DIMOS LEVEY PNoIY,OUS  ENTHD AUTH 
xarecxevaty ev aBaross exypnusvous Tov mavtos. Katw be pera mAcutwys; 
Twy xoviey ETAOY EY, RAI TOUS YS MUYOUS EwITPOMEUEIY, xaeb Cumy emoperyely 
Tos ETH AT IS TOU WAVTOS, XAb boxns [A2TA6sO9N4s Tabs map” EAUT WY a buyous, 
xo vexposse Procl. in Theol. Plat. p. 371. Hence we may easily per- 
ceive that this fable is truly of the mixed kind, one part of which re- 
Jates to the supermundane establishment of the secondary cause of 
life, and the other to the procession of life and soul to the extremity 
of things. Let us therefore more attentively consider the fable, in 
that part of it which is symbolical of the descent of souls ; in order 
to which, it will be requisite to premise an abridgement of the ar- 
cane discourse, respecting the wanderings of Ceres, as preserved 
by Minutius Felix. ‘ Proserpine,” says he, “ the daughter of 
Ceres by Jupiter, as she was gathering tender flowers, in the new 
spring, wasravished from her delightful abodes by Pluto; and being 
carried from thence through thick woods, and over a length of sea, 
was brought by Pluto into a cavern, the residence of departed spirits, 
over whom she afterwards ruled with absolute sway. But Ceres, 
upon discovering the loss of her daughter, with lighted torches and 
begirt with a serpent, wandered over the whole earth for the purpose 
of finding her till she came to Eleusina ; there she found her daugh- 
ter, and discovered to the Eleusinians the plantation of corn.” Now 
in this fable Ceres represents the evolution of that self-inspective 
part of our nature which we properly denominate intellect, (or its 
being unfolded from its quiet and collected subsistence in the in- 
telligible world ;) and Proserpine that vital, self-moving, and ani- 
mating part which we call soul. But lest this analogy of unfold- 
ed intellect to Ceres should seem ridiculous to the reader, unac- 
quainted with the Orphic theology, it is necessary to inform him 
that this goddess, from her intimate union with Rhea, in conjunc- 
tion with whom she produced Jupiter, is evidently of a Saturnian 
and zoogonic, or intellectual and vivific rank; and hence, as we 
are informed by the philosopher Sallust, among the mundane divi- 
nities she is the deity of the planet Saturn.’ So that in consequence 

* Hence we may perceive the reason why Ceres as well as Saturn was 


denominated a /egis/atiwe deity; and why illuminations were used in the 
celebration of the Saturualia, as well as im the Eleusinian mysteries. 
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of this, our intellect in a descending state must aptly symbolize 
with the divinity of Ceres; but Pluto signifies the whole of a ma- 
terial nature ; since the empire of this god, according to Pytha- 
goras, commences downwards from the Galaxy or milky way. 
And the cavern signifies the entrance, as it were, into the profun- 
dities of such a nature, which is accomplished by the soul’s union 
with this terrestrial body. But in order to understand perfectly 
the secret meaning of the other parts of this fable, it will be neces- 
sary to give a more explicit detail of the particulars attending the 
rape, from the beautiful poem of Claudian on this subject. From 
this elegant performance, therefore, we learn that Ceres, who was 
afraid lest some violence should be offered to Proserpine, on ac- 
count of her inimitable beauty, conveyed her privately to Sicily, 
and concealed her in a house built on purpose by the Cyclops, 
while she herself directs her course to the temple of Cybele, the 
mother of the Gods. Here, then, we see the first cause of the 
soul’s descent, viz. her desertion of a life wholly according to in- 
tellect, which is occultly signified by the separation of Proserpine 
from Ceres. Afterwards, we are told that Jupiter instructs Venus 
to go to this abode, and betray Proserpine from her retirement, 
that Pluto may be enabled to carry her away ; and to prevent any 
suspicion in the virgin’s mind, he commands Diana and Pallas to 
bear her company. The three goddesses arriving, find Proserpine 
at work on a scarf for her mother ; in which she had embroidered 
the primitive chaos, and the formation of the world. Now by 
Venus in this part of the narration we must understand desire, 
which, even in the celestial regions, (for such is the residence of 
Proserpine till she is ravished by Pluto) begins silently and fraudu- 
lently to creep into the recesses of the soul. By Minerva we 
must conceive the rational power of the soul, and by Diana, nature, 
or the merely natural and vegetable part of our composition ; both 
which are now ensnared through the allurements of desire. And 
lastly, the web in which Proserpine had displayed all the fair 
variety of the material world, beautifully represents the commence- 
ment of the fantastic energies through which the soul becomes 
ensnared with the beauty of imaginative forms.—But let us for a 


while attend to the poct’s elegant description of her employment 
and abode: 
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Devenere locum, Cereris quo tecta nitebant 
Cyclopum firmata manu. Stant ardua ferro 
Meenia; ferrati postes : immensaque nectit 
Claustra chalybs. Nullum tanto sudore Pyracmon, 
Nec Steropes, construxit opus: nec talibus unquam 
Spiravere notis anime : nec flumine tanto 
Incoctum maduit lassa fornace metallum. 
Atria vestit ebur: trabibus solidatur aenis 
Culmen, et in celsas surgunt electra columnas. 
Ipsa domum tenero mulcens Proserpina cantu 
Irrita texebat rediture munera matri. 
Hic elementorum seriem sedesque paternas 
Insignibat acu : veterem qua lege tumultum 
Discrevit natura parens, et semina justis 
Discessere locis ; quidquid leve fertur in altum : 
In medium graviora cadunt: incanduit ether : 
Fgit flamma polum : fluxit mare: terra pependit. 
Nec color unus inest, Stellas accendit in auro, 
Ostro fundit aquas, attollit litora gemmis, 
Filaque mentitos jam jam celantia fluctus 
Arte tument. Credas illidi cautibus algam, 
Et raucum bibulis inserpere murmur arenis. 
Addit quinque plagas ; mediam subtemine rubro 
Obsessam fervore netat: squalebat adustus 
Limes, et assiduo sitiebant stamina sole. 
Vitales utrimque duas; quas mitis oberrat 
Temperies habitanda viris. Tum fine supremo 
Torpentes traxit geminas, brumaque perenni 
Fedat, et eterno contristat frigore telas. 
Nec non et patrui pingit sacraria Ditis, 
Fatalesque sibi manes. Nec defuit omen. 
Prescia nam subitis maduerunt fletibus ora. 


After this, Proserpine, forgetful of her parent’s commands, is 
represented venturing from her retreat, through the fraudulent per- 
suasions of Venus : 


Impulit Ionios premisso lumine fluctus 
Nondum pura dies: tremulis vibravit in undis 
Ardor, et errantes ludunt per czrula flamme. 
Jamque audax animi, fideque oblita parentis, 
Fraude Dionza riguos Proserpina saltus 

(Sic Parce voluere) petit. ———— 


And this with the greatest propriety: for oblivion necessarily 
follows a remission of intellectual energy, and is as necessarily 
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attended with the allurements of desire. Nor is her dress less 
symbolical of the soul’s acting in such a state, principally accord- 
ing to the energies of imagination and nature. For thus her gar- 
ments are beautifully described by the poet : 


Quas inter Cereris proles, nunc gloria matris, 
Mox dolor, xquali tendit per gramina passu, 
Nec membris nec honore minor ; potuitque videri 
Dallas, si clipeum, si ferret spicula, Phoebe. 
Collect tereti nodantur jaspide vestes. 
Pectinis ingenio nunquam felicior arti 
Contigit eventus. Nullz sic consona tele 
Fila, nec in tantum veri duxere figuram. 

Hic Hyperionio Solem de semine nasci 
Fecerat, et pariter, sed forma dispare lunam, 
Aurore noctisque duces. Cunabula Tethys 
Praubet, et infantes gremio solatur anhelos, 
Ceruleusque sinus roseis radiatur alumnis. 
Invalidum dextro portat Titana lacerto 
Nondum luce gravem, nec pubescentibus alte 
Cristatum radiis: primo clementior evo 
Fingitur, et tenerum vagitu despuit ignem. 
Leva parte soror vitrei libamina potat 
Uberis, et parvo signatur tempora cornu, 


In which description the sun represents the phantasy, and the 
moon nature, as is well known to every tyro in the Platonic philo- 
sophy. ‘They are likewise, with great propriety, described in their 
infantine state : for these energies do not arrive to perfection pre- 
vious to the soul’s merging into the dark receptacle of matter. 
After this we behold her issuing on the plain with Minerva and 
Diana, and attended by a beauteous train of nymphs, who are evi- 
dent symbols of generation, as is largely proved by Porphyry de 
Antr. Nymph. ; and are, therefore, the proper companions of the 
soul about to fall into its fluctuating realms. 

But the design of Proserpine, in venturing from her retreat, is 
beautifully significant of her approaching descent : for she rambles 
from home for the purpose of gathering flowers ; and this in a 
lawn replete with the most enchanting variety, and exhaling the 
most delicious odours. A manifest image this of the soul’s ener- 
gizing principally according to the natural life, and of her becom- 
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ing effeminated and ensnared through the delusive attractions of 
sensible form. Minerva, too, or the rational power in this case, 
gives herself wholly to the dangerous employment, and abandons 
the proper characteristics of her nature for the destructive revels 
of desire. 


All which is thus described with the utmost elegance by the poet : 








































Forma loci superat flores: curvata tumore 
Parvo planities, et mollibus edita clivis 
Creverat in collem. Vivo de pumice fontes 
Roscida mobilibus lambebant gramina rivis. 
Silvaque torrentes ramorum frigore soles 
Temperat, et medio brumam sibi vindicat zxstu. 
Apta fretis abies, bellis accommoda cornus, 
Quercus amica Jovi, tumulos tectura cupressus, 
Ilex plena favis, venturi prascia laurus. 
Fluctuat hic denso crispata cacumine buxus, 
Hic edere serpunt, hic pampinus induit ulmos. 
Haud procul inde lacus (Pergum dixere Sicani) 
Panditur, et nemorum frondoso margine cinctus 
Vicinis pallescit aquis; admittit in altum 
Cernentes oculos, et late pervius humor 

Ducit inoffensos liquido sub gurgite visus, 
Imaque perspicui prodit secreta profundi. 

Huc elapsa cohors gaudent per florea rura 
Hortatur Cytherea, legant. Nunc ite, sorores, 
Dum matutinis presudat solibus aér ; 

Dum meus humectat flaventes Lucifer agros, 
Rotanti prevectus equo. Sic fata, doloris 

Carpit signa sul. Varios tum cetera saltus 
Invasere cobors. Credas examina fundi 
Hybleum raptura thymum, cum cerea reges 
Castra movent, fagique cava demissus ab alvo 
Melliter electis exercitus ubstrepit herbis. 
Pratorum spoliatur honos. Hee lilia fuscis 
Intexit violis; hane mollis amaracus ornat : 

Hec graditur stellata rosis ; hzc alba ligustris. 

Te quoque flebilibus merens, Hyacinthe, figuris, 
Narcissumque metunt, nune inclita germina veris, 
Prestantes olim pueros, Tu natus Amyclis; 
Hunc Helicon genuit. Te disci perculit error ; 
Hunc fontis decepit amor. Te fronte retusa 
Deluis, hunc fracta Cephissus arundine luget, 
#stuat ante alias avido fervore legendi 
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Prugifere spes una Dee. Nunc vimine texto 
Ridentes calathos spoliis agrestibus implet ; 
Nunc sociat flores, seseque ignara coronat, 
Augurium fatale tori, Quin ipsa tubarum 
Armorumque potens, dextram qua fortia turbat 
Agmina; qua stabiles portas et meenia vellit, 
Jam levibus laxat studiis, hastam«ue reponit, 
Insolitisque docet galeam mitescere sertis. 
Ferratus lascivit apex, horrorque recessit 
Martius, et criste pacato fulgure vernant. 

Nec que Parthenium canibus scrutatur odorem, 
Aspernata choros, hbertatemque comarum 


Injecta tantum voluit frenare corona. 


But there is a circumstance relative to the narcissus which must 
not be passed over in silence, I mean its being, according to Ovid, 
the metamorphosis of a youth who fell a victim to the love of his 
own corporeal form; the secret meaning of which most admira- 
bly accords with the rape of Proserpine, which, according to Ho- 
mer, in his hymn to Ceres, was the immediate consequence of her 
gathering this wonderful flower. For by Narcissus falling in love 
with his shadow appearing in the limpid stream we may behold a 
beautiful representation ofa soul vehemently gazing on the flowing 
sondition of a material body, and in consequence of this, becoming 
enamoured with a corporeal life, which is nothing more than the 
delusive image of the true man, or rational and immortal soul. 
Hence, by an immoderate attachment to this unsubstantial mockery 
and gliding semblance of the real soul, such an one becomes, at 
length, wholly changed, as far as is possible to his nature, into a 
plantal condition of being, into a beautiful but transient flower, 
that is, into a corporeal life, or a life totally consisting in the mere 
energies of nature. Proserpine, therefore, or the soul, at the very 
instant of her descent into matter, is, with the utmost propriety, 
represented as eagerly engaged in plucking this fatal flower; for 
her energies at this period are entirely conversant with a life di- 
vided about the fluctuating condition of body. 

After this, Pluto, forcing his passage through the earth, seizes 
on Proserpine, and carries her away with him, notwithscanding 
the resistance of Minerva and Diana, who are forbid by Jupi- 
ter (who in this place signifies fate) to attempt her de- 
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liverahce: where by the resistance of Minerva and Diana no 
more is signified than that the lapse of the soul into a ma- 
terial nature is contrary to the genuine wish and proper con- 
dition, as well of the corporeal life depending on her essence, 
as of her true and rational nature : well, therefore, may the soul, in 
such a situation, pathetically exclaim with Proserpine : 


O mile dilecti flores, despectaque matris 
Coasilia: O Veueris deprense serius artes! 


But, according to Minutius Felix, Proserpine was carried by 
Pluto through thick woods, and over a length of sea, and 
brought into a cavern, the residence of the dead: where by 
woods a material nature is plainly implied, as we have already 
observed in the first part of this discourse; and where the 
reader may likewise observe the agreement of the description 
in this particular with that of Virgil in the descent of his 
hero. For in the words, 


tenent media omnia silve 


—— 





Cocytusque, sinuque labens circumvenit atro. 


The woods are expressly mentioned; and the ocean has an 
evident agreement with Cocytus, signifying the flowing con- 
dition of a material nature, and the sorrows attending its con- 
nection with the soul. 

Pluto, then, having hurried Proserpine into the infernal re- 
gions, i. e. the soul having sunk into the profundities of a 
material nature, a description of her marriage next succeeds, 
or of her union with the dark tenement of body: 


Jam suus inferno processerat Hesperus orbi, 
Ducitur in thalamum virgo. Stat pronuba juxta 
Stellantes Nox picta sinus, tangensque cubile 
Omina perpetuo genitalia federe sancit. 


In which Night is with great beauty and propricty introduced 
standing by the nuptial couch, and confirming the oblivious 
league. For the soul through her union with a material body 
becomes familiar with darkness, and subject to the empire of 
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night ; in consequence of which she dwells wholly with delu- 
sive phantoms, and till she breaks her fetters is deprived of 
the perception of that which is real and true. 

In the next place, we are presented with the following 
beautiful and pathetic description of Proserpine appearing in a 
dream to Ceres, and bewailing her captive and miserable con- 
dition : 


Sed tunc ipsa, sui jam non ambagibus ullis 
Nuntia, materno facies ingesta sopori. 

Namque videbatur tenebroso obtecta recessu 
Carceris, et se#vis Proserpina vincta catenis, 
Non qualem roseis nuper convallibus tne 
Suspexere Dew. Squalebat pulcrior auro 
Cwsaries, et nox oculorum jnfecerat ignes. 
Exhaustusque gelu pallet rubor. [lle superbi 
Fiammeus oris honos, et non cessura pruinis 
Membra cvlorantur picei caligine regni. 

Frgo hance ut dubio vix tandem agnoscere visu 
Evaluit: cujus tot poene criminis? inquit. 
Unde hee informis macies? Cui tanta facultas 
In me savitie est? Rigidi cur vincula ferri 
Vix aptanda feris molles meruere lacerti? 

Tu, mea tu proles? An vana fallimur umbra? 


For such indeed is the wretched situation of the soul when 
profoundly merged ina corporeal nature: so that she not only 
becomes captive and fettered, but loses all her original splen- 
dor; is defiled with the impurity of matter; and the pierc- 
ing vigor of her rational sight is blunted and dimm’d through 
the thick darkness of a material night. Where, too, the reader 
may observe how Proserpine, being represented as confined in 
the dark recess of a prison, and bound with fetters, confirms 
the explanation of the fable here given as symbolical of the 
descent of the soul; for such, as we have already largely pro- 
ved, is the condition of the soul from its union with body, 
according to the uniform testimony of the most ancient philoso- 
phers and priests. 

After this, the wanderings of Ceres for the discovery of 
Proserpine commence; in which she is described, by Minutius 
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Felix, begirt with a serpent, and bearing two lighted torches 
in her hands; but by Claudian, instead of being girt with 
a serpent, she commences her search by night in a car drawn 
by dragons. But the meaning of the allegory is the same in 
each ; for both a serpent and a dragon are emblems of a di- 
visible life, subject to transitions, with which, in this case, our 
intellectual part becomes connected: since as these animals put 
off their skins, and become young again, so the divisible life of 
the soul, falling into generation, is rejuvenized in its subsequent 
progression. But what emblem can more beautifully represent 
the evolutions and processions of an intellectual nature into the 
regions of sense than the wanderings of Ceres by the light of 
torches through the darkness of night, and her continuing the 
pursuit till she proceeds into the depths of Hades itself ? For 
the intellectual part of the soul, when it verges towards body, 
enkindles, indeed, a light in its dark receptacle, but becomes 
itself situated in obscurity : and, as Procius somewhere divinely 
observes, the mortal nature by this means participates of intellect, 
but the intellectual part becomes obnoxious to death. The tears 
and lamentations too, of Ceres, in her course, are symbolical 
both of the providential energies of intellect about a mortal nature, 
and the miseries with which such energies are (with respect to 
partial souls like ours) attended. Nor is it without reason that 
Jacchus, or Bacchus, is celebrated by Orpheus as the companion 
of her search: for Bacchus is the evident symbol of the par- 
tial energies of intellect, and its distribution into the obscure and 
lamentable dominions of sense. 

But our explanation will receive additional strength, from consi- 
dering that these sacred rites occupied the space of nine days in 
their celebration ; and this, doubtless, because, according to Homer 
in his hymn to Ceres, this goddess did not discover the residence of 
her daughter till the expiration of that period. For the soul, in 
falling from her original and divine abode in the heavens, passes 
through eight spheres, viz. the inerratic sphere, and the seven pla- 
nets, assuming a different body, and employing different energies 
in each; and becomes connected with the sublunary world and a 
terrene body, as the ninth, and most abject gradation of her descent. 
Hence the first day of initiation into these mystic rites was called 
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nyipnov, 2. ¢. according to Hesychius, exxanciay, et may To ayer 
pomevov, an assembly, and every thing collecting together: and this 
with the greatest propriety ; for, according to Pythagoras, the people 
of dreams are souls collected together in the Galaxy. <Anuos tz 
ovespwy xara Uvdayopay aruyas, as cuvayecbas gyow eis Tov yaragrav.” 
Aud from this part of the heavens souls first begin to descend. 
After this, the soul falls from the tropic of Cancer into the planet 
Saturn; and to this the second day of initiation was consecrated, 
which they called Adrate pxeras, because, says Meursius, on that day 
the cryer was accustomed to admonish the mystics to betake them- 
selves to the sea. Now the meaning of this will be easily under- 
stood, by considering that, according to the arcana of the ancient 
theology, as may be learned from Proclus, the whole planetary 
system is under the dominion of Neptune; and this too is con- 
firmed by Martianus Capella, who describes the several planets as 
so many streams. Hence when the soul falls into the planet Sa- 
turn, which Capella compares to a river voluminous, sluggish, and 
cold, she then first merges herself into fluctuating matter, though 
purer than that of a sublunary nature, and of which water is an an- 
cient and significant symbol. Besides the sea is an emblem of pu- 
rity, as is evident from the Orphic hymn to Ocean, in which that 
deity is called @:wy ayucux uzyicrov, 1. c. greatest purifier of the 
gods: and Saturn, as we have already observed, is pure intellect. 
And what still more confirms this observation is, that Pythagoras, 
as we are informed by Porphyry, in his life cf that philosopher, 
symbolically called the sea a tear of Saturn. But the eighth day 
of initiation, which is symbolical of the soul’s falling into the lunar 
orb, was celebrated by the mys.ics with repeated initiation and 

; because the soul in this situation is about to 
bid adieu to every thing of a celestial nature; to sink into a per- 
fect oblivion of her divine origin and pristine felicity; and to rush 
profoundly into the region of dissimilitude, ignorance, and error. 
And lastly, on the ninth day, when the soul falls into the sublunary 
world and becomes united with a terrestrial body, a libation was 
performed, such as is usual in sacred rites. Here the mystics, 


* Porphyr. de Antro Nympharum. p. 267. 


* Theol, Plat. Lib. 6. 
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filling two earthen vessels of broad and spacious bottoms, which 
were called rAnwoyoa: and xorudicxoi, the former of these words 
denoting vessels of a conical shape, and the latter small bowls or 
cups sacred to Bacchus, they placed one towards the east, and the 
other towards the west. And the first of these was doubtless, ac- 
cording to the interpretation of Proclus, sacred to the earth, and 
symbolical of the soul’s proceeding from an orbicular figure, or di- 
vine form, into a conical defluxion and terrene situation: but the 
othet was sacred to the soul, and symbolical of its celestial origin ; 
since our intellect is the legitimate progeny of Bacchus. And this 
too was occultly signified by the position of the earthen vessels ; 
for, according to a mundane distribution of the divinities, the eas- 
tern centre of the universe, which is analogous to fire, belongs to 
Jupiter, who likewise governs the inerratic sphere ; and the western 
to Pluto, who governs the earth, because the west is allied to earth 
on account of its dark and nocturnal nature.* 

Again, according to Clemens Alexandrinus, the following con-. 
fession was made by the new mystic in these sacred rites, in answer 
to the interrogations of the Hicrophant: « I have fasted; but I 
have drank a miscellaneous potion; and having done this, I have 
taken out of the Cista, and placed what I have taken out into the 
Calathus ; and alternately I have taken out of the Calathus and put 
into the Cista.” Kazti to cuvlyun EAsvowiwy muotypiov’ emotwca 
eT10v Tov xUKEwvA" eAaBoY EX MITTNS, SOYaTausVOS amedeuny EIs MAARSOY, xa 
ex xadeboy ei¢ xiotyv. But as this pertains to a circumstance attending 
the wanderings of Ceres, which formed the most mystic part of 
the ceremonies, it is necessary to adduce the following arcane nar- 
ratiom; summarily collected from the writings of Arnobius: « The 
goddess Ceres, when searching through the earth for her daughter, 
in the course of her wanderings arrived at the boundaries of Eleusis, 
inthe Attic region, a place which was then inhabited by a people 
called AuroySoves, or descended from the earth, whose names were 
as follow: Baubo and Triptolemus; Dysaules, a goat herd ; Eubu- 
lus, a keeper of swine , and Eumolpus, a shepherd, from whom the 
race of the Eumolpidz descended, and the illustrious name of Ce- 
cropide was derived ; and who afterwards flourished as bearers of 
the caduceus, hierophants, and cryers belonging to the sacred rites. 


* Vide Procl. in Plat. Theol. lib. 6, cap. 10. 
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Baubo, therefore, who was of the female sex, received Ceres, 
wearied with complicated evils, as her guest, and endeavoured to 
soothe her sorrows by obsequious and flattering attendance. For 
this purpose she entreated her to pay attention to the refreshment 
of her body, and placed before her a miscellaneous potion to assuage 
the vehemence of her thirst. But the sorrowful goddess was averse 
from her solicitations, and rejected the friendly officiousness of the 
hospitable dame. ‘lhe matron, however, who was not easily re- 
pulsed, still continued her entreaties, which were as obstinately re- 
sisted by Ceres, who persevered in her refusal with unshaken con- 
stancy and invincible rigour. But when Baubo had thus often ex- 
erted her endeavours to appease the sorrows of Ceres, but without 
any effect, she, at length, changed her arts, and determined to try 
if she could not exhilarate by prodigies, a mind which she was not 
able to allure by Serious attempts. For this purpose she freed from 
concealment that part of her body through which the female sex 
produces children, and derives the appellgtion of woman. This 
she caused to assume a purer appearance, and a smoothness such 
as is found in the private parts of a stripling child. She then re- 
turns to the afflicted goddess, and, in the midst of those attempts 
which are usuallv employed to alleviate distress, she uncovers her- 
self, and exhibits her secret parts; upon which the goddess fixed 
her eyes, anid was delighted with the novel method of mitigating 
the ancuish of sorrow ; and afterwards, becoming cheerful through 
laughter, she assuages the ardour of her thirst with the miscella- 
neous potion which she had before despised.” Thus far Arnobius ; 
and the same narration is epitomised by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
who is very indignant at the indecency, as he conceives, in the story, 
and in its composing the arcana of the Eleusinian rites. Indeed as 
he considered the fable literally, and asdesigned to promote indecency 
and lust, we cannot wonder at his i!l-timed and malevolent abuse. 
But the fact is, this narration belonged to the azoggyra, or arcane 
discourses, on account of its mystical meaning, and to prevent it 
from becoming the object of ignorant declamation, licentious per- 
version, and impious contempt: for the purity and excellence of 
these jnstitutions is perpetually acknowledged even by D¥. Warbur- 
ton himself, who, in this instance, has dispersed, for a moment, the 
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mists of delusion and intolerant zeal. Besides, as Jamblichus 
beautifully observes, (de Mysteriis) exhibitions of this kind 
in the mysteries were designed to free us from licentious passions, 
by gratifying the sight, and at the same time vanquishing desire, 
through the awful sanctity with which these rites were accom- 
panied: for,” says he, the proper way of freeing ourselves 
from the passions is, first, to indulge them with moderation, by 
which means they become satisfted ; listen, as it were, to persuasion, 
and may thus be entirely removed.” This doctrine is indeed so ra- 
tional, that it can never be objected to by any but quacks in philo- 
sophy arid religion. For as he is nothing more than a quack in 
medicine who endeavours to remove a latent bodily disease before 
he has called it forth externally, and by this means diminished its 
fury ; so he is nothing more than a pretender in philosophy who 
attempts to remove the passions by violence, instead of moderaté 
compliance and gentle persuasion. 

But, to return from this digression, the following appears to be 
the secret meaning of this mystic discourse :—The matron Baubo 
may be considered as a symbol of that passive, effeminate, and cor- 
poreal life through which the soul becomes united with this terrene 
body, and through which being at first ensnared, it descended, 
and, as it were, was born into the realms of generation, passing, 
by this means, from mature perfection, splendour, and reality, into 
infancy, darkness, and error. Ceres, therefore, or the intellectual 
part of the soul, in the course of her wanderings, that is, of her evo- 
lutions and processions into matter, is at length captivated with the 
arts of Baubo, or a corporeal life, and forgets her sorrows, that is, 
imbibes oblivion of her wretched state in the mingled potion which 
she prepares; the miscellaneous liquor being an obvious symbol of 
such a life, mixed and impure, and, on this account, obnoxious to 
corruption and death; since every thing pure and unmixed is ia- 
corruptible and divine. And here it is necessary to caution the 
reader from imagining, that because, according to the fable, the 
wanderings of Ceres commence after the rape of Proserpine, hence 
intellect descends posterior to the soul, and in a separate manner: 
for nothing more is meant by this circumstance than that intellect, 

from the superior excellence of its nature, has a causal, though not 
a temporal, priority to soul; and that on this account a defection 
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and revolt commences indeed from soul, and afterwards takes 
place in intellect, yet not so as that the former descends without 
the inseparable attendance of the latter, 

From this explanation, then, of the fable, we may easily perceive 
the meaning of the mystic confession, J have fasted, but I have 
drank a miscellaneous potion, &c. for by the former part of the 
assertion, no more is meant than that intellect, previous to its im- 
bibing oblivion, through the fraudulent arts of a corporeal life, 
abstains from all material concerns, and does not mingle itself (as 
far as its nature is capable of such abasement) with even the 
necessary delights of the body. And as to the latter part, it 
doubtless alludes to the descent of Proserpine to Hades, and 
her re-ascent to the abodes of her mother Ceres: that is, to the 
circulations of soul, and her alternately falling into generation, and 
ascending from thence into the intelligible world, and becoming 
perfectly converted to her divine and intellectual part. For the 
Cista contained the most arcane symbols of the mysteries, into 
which it was unlawful for the profane to look: and whatever were 
its contents, we learn from the hymn of Callimachus to Ceres, that 
they were formed from gold, which, from its incorruptibility, is 
an evident symbol of an immaterial nature. And as to the Ca- 
lathus, this, as we are told by Claudian, was filled with spoliis 
agrestibus, the spoils or fruits of the feld, which are manifest sym- 
bols of a life corporeal and terrene. So that the mystic, by con- 
fessing that he had taken from the Cista and placed what he had 
taken into the Calathus, and the contrary, occultly acknowledged 
the descent of his soul from a condition of being wholly immaterial 
and immortal into one material and mortal ; and that, on thecontrary, 
by living according to the purity which the mysteries inculcated, 
he should re-ascend to that perfection of his nature, from which he 
had unhappily fallen. 

It only now remains that we consider the last part of this 
fabulous narration, or arcane discourse, in which it is said, that 
after the goddess Ceres, on arriving at Eleusina, had discovered 
her daughter, she instructed the Eleusinians in the plartation of 
corn: or, according to Claudian, the search of Ceres for her 
daughter, through the goddess discovering the art of tillage as she 
went, proved the occasion of a universal benefit to mankind. 
Now the secret meaning of this will be obvious, -by considering 
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that the descent of intellect into the realms of generation, becomes, 
indeed, the greatest benefit and ornament which a material nature 
is capable of receiving: for without the participation of intellect 


in the lowest regions of matter, nothing but irrational soul and a 
brutal life would subsist in its dark and fluctuating abode. As 


the art of tillage, therefore, and particularly the plantation of corn, 
becomes the greatest possible benefit to our sensible life, no symbol 
can more aptly represent the unparallelled advantages arising from 
the evolution and procession of intellect into a corporeal life, than 
the good resulting from agriculture and corn: for whatever of 
horrid and dismal can be conceived ia night, supposing it to be 
perpetually destitute of the friendly illuminations of the moon and 
stars, such, and infinitely more dreadful, would be the condition 
of an earthly nature, if deprived of the beneficent irradiations and 
supervening ornaments of an intellectyal life. 

And thus much for an explanation of the Eleusinian mysteties, 
or the history of Ceres and Proserpine; in which it must be re- 
membered, that as this fable, according to the excellent observation 
of Sallust already adduced, is of the mixed kind, though the de- 
scent of the soul was doubtless principally alluded to by these 
sacred rites, yet they likewise occultly signified, agreeable to the 
nature of the fable, the procession of divinity into the sublunary 
world. But when we view the fable in this part of its meaning, 
we must be careful not to confound the nature of a partial intellect 
like ours with one universal and divine; for as every thing sub- 
sisting about the gods is deitied, intellect in the highest degree, 
and next to this soul, hence wanderings and ravishments, lamen- 
tations and tears, can here only signify the participations and pro- 
vidential energies of these about inferior natures; and this in such 
a manner as not to derogate from the dignity, or impair the per- 
fection, of the divine participated essence. I only add, that the 
preceding exposition will enable us to perceive the meaning and 
beauty of the following representation of the rape of Proserpine, 
from the Heliacan tables of Hieronymus Aleander, as delivered 
by Kircher in his Obeliscus Pampbhilius, p. 22/7. For here, first 
of all, we behold Ceres in a car drawn by two dragons, and after- 
wards, Diana and Minerva, with an inverted calathus at their feet, 
and pointing out to Ceres, Proserpine, who is hurried away by 
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Pluto in his car, and is in the attitude of one struggling to be 
free. In the next place, Hercules is represented with his club, in 
the attitude of one opposing the violence of Pluto: and last of all, 
Jupiter is represented extending his hand, as if willing to assist 
Proserpine in Pgh from the embraces of Pluto. I shall there- 
fore conclude this section with the following remarkable passage 
from Plutarch, which will not only confirm, but be itself corro~ 
borated by the preceding exposition. Ori wv ovy y marain Puowroyia, 
xas map’ EAAnos xa BapBapos, Avyss yy Gurinos eyusxaruppevos pve 
fors, Tax moAAa os AVI [LAT HY AAI UMOVOIWY ETIXPUDIE 
Gsoroyia. Ta ve AnAouusve Tov Crywuevmy cad: 
eyouTas Kurta ciywusva Twv AnAguusvuy UTomTOTEpZ. ANA ECTi, 
pergit, ev To1s Ootimois emzos, uae Tos AnyuTTinxoi, nas Douyscis rv- 
yout Madsoree 02 01 mips Tag TsAET as OpyinT uo, Kai TH Commer CUULOAI- 
Kw €y Tass sepoupyIaIC, THY TwY Tarainv euhairer Csavoiaye' 2. €. 
«© That the ancient physiology, therefore, as well of the Greeks as 
the Barbarians, was nothing else than a physical discourse involved 
1 fables, concealing many things through znigmas and conjec- 
wures, and among the rest a mystic theology, in which the things 
spoken were clearer to the multitude than those delivered in 
silence, and the things delivered in silence were more subject to 


the Orphic verses, 


conjecture than what was spoken, is manifest from 
and the Egyptian and Phrygian discourses. But the orgics of mt- 
tiations, and the symbolical operations of sacred rites especially, exe 


hibit the conceptions of the ancients.” 


\CTION If. 
ON THE MYSTERIES OF BACCHUS. 


THe Dionysiacal sacred rites instituted by Orpheus, depended 
on the following arcane narration, part of which has been already 
related in the preceding section, and the rest may be found in a 
variety of authors. ‘ Dionysius, or Bacchus, while he was yet a 
boy, was engaged by the Titans through the stratagems of Juno, 


ALIS, 
ina variety of sports, with which that period of life is so vehe- 
mently allured ; ; and among the rest, he was particularly captivated 


* Vide Plutarch. apud Fuseb. 
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with beholding his image in a mirror; during his admiration of 
which, he was miserably torn in pieces by the Titans; who, not 
content with this cruelty, first boiled his members in water, and 
afterwards roasted them by the fire. But while they were tasting 
his flesh thus dressed, Jupiter, excited by the steam, and perceiving 
the cruelty of the deed, hurled his thunder at the Titans; but 
committed his members to Apollo, the brother of Bacchus, that 
they might be properly interred. And this being performed, 
Dionysius, (whose heart during his laceration was snatched away 
by Pallas and preserved,) by a new regeneration, again emerged, 
and being restored to his pristine life and integrity, he afterwards 
filled up the number of the gods. But in the mean time, from 
the exhalations formed from the ashes of the burning bodies of 
the Titans, mankind were produced.” Now, in order to under- 
stand properly the secret meaning of this narration, it is necessary to 
repeat the obseryation already made in the preceding section, « that 
all fables belonging to mystic ceremonies are of the mixed kind :” 
and consequently the present fable, as well as that of Proserpine, 
must in one part have reference to the gods, and in the other 


to the human soul, as the following exposition will abundantly 
evince : 


In the first place, then, by Dionysius, or Bacchus, according to 
the highest establishment of this deity, we must understand the 
deity participated by the intellect of the mundane soul; for there 
are various processions of this god, or Bacchuses, derived from his 
essence. But by the Titans we must understand the mundane 
gods, of whom Bacchus is the summit: by Jupiter, the Demiurgus, 
or artificer of the universe: by Apollo, the deity of the Sun, who 
has both a mundane and super-mundane establishment, and by 
whom the universe is bound in symmetry and consent, through 
splendid reasons and harmonizing power; and lastly, by Minerva 
we must understand that fontal, intellectual, ruling, and providen- 
tial deity, who guards and preserves all middle lives in an immu- 
table condition, through intelligence and a self-energizing life, and 
by this means sustains them from the depredations of matter. 
Again, by the puerile state of Bacchus at the period of his lacera- 
tion, the flourishing condition of an intellectual nature is implied ; 
since, according to the. Orphic theology, souls, while under the 
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government of Saturn, who is pure intellect, instead of proceed- 
ing, a3 now, from youth to age, advance in a retrograde progres- 
sion from age to youth. The arts employed by the Titans, in or- 
der to ensnare Dionysius, are symbolical of those apparent ‘and di- 
visible energies of the mundane gods, through which the partici- 
pated intellect of Bacchus becomes, as it were, torn in pieces: 
and by the mirror we must understand, in the language of Pro- 
clus, the inaptitude of the universe to receive the plenitude of in- 
tellectual perfection: but the symbolical meaning of his lacera- 
tion, through the stratagems of Juno, and the consequent punish- 
ment of the Titans, is thus beautifully unfolded by Olympiodorus, 
in his MS. Commentary on the Phedo of Plato: * The form,” 
says he, * of that which is universal is pluckt off, torn in pieces, 
and scattered into generation ; and Dionysius is the monad of the 
Titans. But his laceration is said to take place through the stra- 
tagems of Juno, because this goddess is the inspective guardian of 
motion and progression; and on this account, in the Wiad, she 
perpetually rouses and excites Jupiter to providential energies 
about secondary concerns: and, in another respect, Dionysius is 
the inspective guardian of generation, because he presides over life 
and death; for he is the guardian of life because of generation, 
but of death because wine produces an enthusiastic energy: and 
we become more enthusiastic at the period of dissolution, as Pro- 
clus evinces agreeably to Homer; for he became prophetic at the 
time of his death. ‘They likewise assert, that tragedy and comedy 
are referred to Dionysius: comedy, indeed, because this is the 
play or joke of life; but tragedy on account of the passions 
and death, which it represents. Comedians, therefore, do not 
properly denominate tragedians, as if they were not Diony- 
siacal; asserting, at the same time, that nothing tragical be- 
Jongs to Dionysius. But Jupiter hurled his thunder at the 
Titans; the thunder signifying a conversion on high: for fire 
naturally ascends; and hence Jupiter, by this means, converts 
the Titans to himself.” —Sracarreras be to xadorou eibos ey TY ysve- 
Cély wovas b2 tiTxvwv 0 biovyeos. —— xar’ emiBovdny be ty: noms Biot xs 
wyoems eGopts y Gers xa movcbev. dio xas cuveyus ev ty (hemo savic- 
THOW aur, xe isyop8s Tov Bix ess Roovoiay Toy Bevrepwy. Kas -/rvecems 


adaws epopos eriv o Ciovueos, Siors was Cong xaos reAreveys. Zar ev 
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2p epopos, emsidy xa trys yeverews, TeAeuTys be Ciors evboursay o ots 
> 


wos. Kas Regs THY TeAsuTYY Cz eviouaraorixwrepos yivopeba, ws SyA08 o 
zag Opnpw mpoxdos, wavtixos yeyovms meps THY TEAgUTHY Ka THY TOX 
yoriav, xo tyy xouwliay aveicbas dacs tw Ciovvew. Thy ev xwpemdicy 
maryviov oucay Tov Grou’ thy Be rpaywhiav Bia ta maby, xas Try TeACUTHY. 
Oux Mom Karas OF KULIKOI TOIS TEM'YEXOIS eyXaAOUTIY, ws py ZrovUTLEXcIs 
ovoiw, AeyovTes oTt oudey TavTa ™00¢ Tov Ssovecov. Kepavvos Se Tovrors 0 
feu, Tow xepamvou Syrouvtos Tyy emIoTpOtyY TUP yao Em Ta av xIVOUYLS~ 
vt.  Emorpsges owv avtoug mpos eavtoy. But by the members of 
Dionysius being first boiled in water by the Titans, and afterwards 
roasted by the fire, the procession or distribution of intellect into 
matter, and its subsequent conversion from thence, is evidently im- 
plied: for water was considered by the Egyptians, as we have 
already observed, as the symbol of matter; and fire is the natural 
symbol of ascent. The heart of Dionysius too, is, with the great- 
ex propriety, said to be preserved by Minerva ; for this goddess is 
the guardian of life, of which the heart is a symbol. So that this 
part of the fable plainly signifies, that while intellectual life is dis- 
tributed into the universe, its principle is preserved entire by the 
guardian power and providence of unpolluted intelligence. And 
as Apollo is the source of all union and harmony, and as he is 
called by Proclus, in his elegant hymn to the Sun, the key- 
keeper of the fountain of life,” the reason is obvious why the mem, 
bers of Dionysius, which were buried by this deity, by a new ge- 
neration again emerged, and were restored to their pristine inte- 
grity and life. But let it here be carefully observed, that renova- 
tion, when applied to the gods, is to be considered as secretly im- 
plying the rising of their proper light, and its consequent appear- 
ance to subordinate natures. And that punishment, when consi- 
dered as taking place about beings more excellent than mankind, 
signifies nothing more than a secondary providence of such beings 
which is of a punishing characteristic, and which subsists about 
apostatizing souls. Hence, then, from what has been said, we 
may easily collect the ultimate design of the first part of this mys- 
tic fable ; for it appears to be no other than to represent the man- 
ner in which the form of the mundane intellect is distributed into 
the universe ;—that such an intellect (and every one which is to- 
tal) remains entire during its participations, and that the participa- 
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tions themselves are continually converted to their source, with 
which they become finally united. So that intellectual illumina- 
tion, while it proceeds into the dark and rebounding receptacle of 
matter, and invests its obscurity with the supervening ornaments 
cf deific light, returns at the same time without intermission to the 
principle of its descent. 

Let us now consider the latter part of the fable, in which. it is 
said that our souls were formed from the vapours produced by the 
ashes of the burning bodies of the Titans ; at the same. time.con- 
necting it with the former part of the table, which is also applica- 
ble in a certain degree to the condition of a partial intellect like 
ours, In the first place, then, we are composed from fragments, 
(says Clympiodorus,) because, through falling into generation, our 
life has proceeded into the most distant and extreme division ; but 
from Tilannic fragments, because the ‘Titans are the ultimate arti- 
ficers of things, and the most proximate to their fabrications. But’. 
farther, our irrational life is Titannic, under which the rational life 
is torn in pieces. And hence when we disperse the Dionysius,,or 
intellect contained in the secret recesses of our nature, breaking in 
pieces the kindred and divine form of our essence, and which com- 
municates, as it were, both with things subordinate and supreme, 
then we become ‘Titans; but when we establish ourselves in union 
with this Dionysiacal or kindred form, then we become Bacchuses, 
or perfect guardians of our irrational life: for Dionysius, whom 
in this respect we resemble, is himself a guardian deity, dissolving 
at his pleasure the bonds by which the soul is united to the body, 
since he is the cause of a partial life. But it is necessary that the 
passive nature of our irrational part, through which we are bound 
in body, and which is nothing more than the resounding echo, as 
it were, of soul,should suffer the punishment incurred by descent ; 
for when the soul casts aside the peculiarity of her nature, she re- 
quires a certain proper, but at the same time multiform body, that 
she may again become indigent of a common form, which she has 
lost through Titannic dispersion into matter. 

But in order to see the perfect and beautiful resemblance be- 
tween the manner in which our souls descend and, the participa- 
tion of intellect by mundane natures, let the reader attend to the 
following admirable citation from the MS. Commentary of Olym- 
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piodorus on the Phzedo of Plato :—“ In order,” says he, ‘ to the 
soul’s descent, it is necessary that she should first establish an ani- 
mating image of herself in the body: and in the second place, that 
she should sympathize with the image, according to a similitude 
of form : for every form passes into a sameness with itself, through 
naturally verging to itself. In the third place, being situated in a 
divisible nature, it is necessary that she should be lacerated and 
scattered together with such a nature, and that she should fall 
into an ultimate distribution, till, through the energies of a cathar- 
tic life, she raises herself from the extreme dispersion, and loosens 
the bond of sympathy through which she is united with body ; 
and till, at the same time, energizing without the image, she be- 
comes established according to her primary life. And we may 
behold a resemblance of all this in the fable respecting Bacchus, 
the exemplar of our intellect. For it is said that Dionysius, estab- 
lishing his image in a mirror, pursued it, and thus became distri- 
buted into the universe. But Apollo excited and elevated Bac- 
chus; this god being a cathartic deity, and the true saviour of 
Dionysius ; and on this account he is celebrated as Dionysites.” 
Ors 821 momtov umocTyT as Esxove THY horny sauTou evtm cwuats. Tou- 
To yao cori Wuywocaitocwps. Aevrepovds courcieiv tw eibwraw, xara 
THY omoeideray. lav yxp e105 emsiyeTas ets THY MON exvTO TAUTOTYTA 
dia THY ROOS EUTO TUVEDTIY suguTov. ToiTov ev Tw meciTmm yevomerny 
cuvdiacracbyves AUTH, Mab ES TOY coy atov EXMET EY PECIT Lov. Ews ay 
aia THs xabaprinns Coons cuvayeices rev exvTyy aro TOV OxOpmIOLWU, Av- 
67 Ge Tov deopmov THs cuumabiins, meoBarAeTas Bz THY avev Tov siiwAdoy, 


” 4 
xxd eavtyyvectwray tpwroveyov Cumy. Ors ta omorm podeveras, xs ev 


>. > ba y ateiie 
tt? RACAGEIY LAT. oO %P Glovuc og, OT TO erway EVESY NE TH ETORT EW 


TouTm epecmero. Kas ovtws eis to wav enecioby. O be amrodAwy ovva- 
Yipes Te VTOV Hal averse, xobagrinos wy $205, xe Tow Ssovuroy TuTNO 
ws adrnlag. Kes Sia rovro tiovucorn: avyuvertar. Henee, as the same 
author beautifully observes, the soul revolves according to a mys- 
tic and mundane circulation: for flying from an indivisible and 
Dionysiacal life, and energizing according to a Titannie and re- 
volting energy, she becomes bound in body as in a prison. Hence, 
too, she abides in punishment and takes care of her partial con- 
cerns; and being purified from Titannic defilements, and collected 
into one, she becomes a Bacchus ; that ts, she passes inso the proper 
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integrity of her nature according to the Dionysius who abides on 
high. From all which it evidently follows, that he who lives 
Dionysiacally rests from labours and is freed from his bonds ; that 
he leaves his prison, or rather his apostatizing life; and that he who 
does this is a cathartic philosopher. But farther, from this account 
of Dionysius, we may perceive the truth of Plato’s observation, 
“‘ shat the design of the mysteries is to lead us back to the perfection 
from which, as a principle, we first made our descent.” For in this 
perfection Dionysius himself subsists, establishing perfect souls in 
the throne of his proper father; that is, in the whole of a life ac- 
cording to Jupiter. So that he who is perfect necessarily resides 
with the gods, according to the design of those deities, who are 
the sources of consummate perfection to the soul. And lastly, 
the Thyrsus itself, which was used in the Bacchie procession, as it 
was a reed full of knots, is an apt symbol of the distribution of an 
intellectual nature into the sensible world. And agreeably to this, 
Olympiodorus on the Phedo observes, “ that the Thyrsus is a symbol 
brication from its dissipated continuity ; 
and that on this account it is a Titannic pl. int. This it was custom. 
ary to extend before Ba cchus instead of his paternal sceptre; and 
through this they called him down into a partial nature. And 
indeed, the Titans are Thyrsus-bearers ; and Prometheus concealed 
fire in a Tbyrsus or reed ; whether he is considered as deducing 
celestial light into generation; or producing soul into body; or 
calling forth divine illumination (the whole of which is withou 

a into generation. 


of material and partial fa 


Hence Socrates calls the nakionte 
Orphically ‘Thyrsus-bearer 
tannic lif 1? 


s, beeause they live according to a Ti- 


oy ESTE THS SYUADY Onusovoyins, xx8 
Merny Cureychay, Obey Kas TéITEAMEXIEL TD 
TelyUTiy aUTw, avTs TOU mareixry 
Kas TAUTY, WOON ACUYTAb AUTIW E65 TOY Kipsnay. 

xab VasInxO>ODOUTIY Ob TiTavEs, NAb O TT IEVS, ey 


mug, cite TO oupavioy Gus H; T STW KOTATH AY, BITE THY PUYNY BIS To 
Tune moonywy, sits Thy Geiav sAAaulay orny ayevsyTov OUcaY, EIS THY Ye- 
yITly TOIMADOUZOS. ia b€ TOUT TUROATHS TOUS WOAAOUS “KaAss 


yxobyxodccous Ostixw:, ws Cwrras TiITAVUKDS. 
And thus much for the secret meaning of the fable, which 
formed a principal part of these mystic rites. Let us now proceed to 


consider the signification of the symbols, which, according to 
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Clemens Alexandriaus, belonged to the Bacchic ceremonies 3 and 
which are comprehended in the following Orphic verses : 


Kuvos, x2 994805, xat mavyvia xapmeriyuice 
Mira te x putea xadrn nap eon epibwy Myvpuday. 
That is, 
A wheel, a pine nut, and the warton plays, 
Which move and bend the limbs in various ways : 
With these th’ Hesperian golden fruit combine, 
Which beauteous nymphs defend of voice divine. 


To all which Clemens adds egorra:», @ mirror, moxos, a fleece of 
wool,'and actpxyxros,the ankle-bone. In the first place, then, with 
Bespct to the wheel, since Dionysius, as we have already explained, 
is the mundane intellect, and intellect is of a reductorial, or con- 
vertive nature, nothing can be a more apt symbol of intellectual 
energy than a wheel or sphere : besides, as the laceration of Diony- 
sius signifies the procession of intellectual illumination into matter, 
and its conversion at the same time to its source, this too will be 
aptly symbolized by a wheel. In the second place, a pine-nut, 
from its conical shape, is a perspicuous symbo! of the manner in 
which intellectual illumination proceeds from its principle into a 
material nature. ‘ For the soul,” says Macrobius,' « proceeding 
from a round figure, which is the only divine form, is produced 
into a cone by its defluxion.” And the same is true symbolically 
of intellect. And as to the wanton sports which bend the limbs, 
this evidently alludes to the Titannic arts, by which Dionysius was 
allured, and occultly signifies the energies of the mundane intellect, 
considered as subsisting according to an apparent and divisible 
condition. But the Hesperian golden apples, signify the pure and 
incorruptible nature of that mtellect, or Dionysius, which is parti- 
cipated by the world; fora golden apple, according to the philo- 
sopher Sallust, is a symbol of the world; and this doubtless, both 
on account of its external figure, and the incorrit;t'le intellect 
which it contains, and with the illuminations of which it is exter- 
nally adorned ; since gold, on account of its never being subject 
to rust, aptly denotes an incorruptible and immaterial nature. 
The mirror, which is the next symbol, we have already explamed. 


* In som. Scip.cap. 12. 
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And as te the flecce of wool, this is a symbol of the laceration, or 
distribution of intellect, or Dionysius, into matter; for the verb 
onaputrw, dilanio, which is used in the relation of the Bacchic dis 
cerption, signifies to tear in pieces like wool: and hefice Isidorus 
derives the Latin word lana, wool, from laniando, as vellus a vele 
lendo. Nor must it pass unobserved, that Ajvoc, in Greek, signi- 
fies wool, and Ayv3;, a wine-press. And, indeed, the pressing of 
grapes is as evident a symbol of dispersion as the tearing of wool ; 
and this circumstance was doubtless one principal reason why 
grapes were consecrated to Bacchus: for a grape previous to its 
pressure, aptly represents that which is collected into one; and 
when it is pressed into juice, it no less aptly represents the diffu- 
sion of that which was before collected and entire. And lastly, 
the asrexyaroc, or ankle-bone, as it is principally subservient to the 
progressive motion of animals, so it belongs, with great propriety, 
to the mystic symbols of Bacchus; since it doubtless signifies the 
progressions of that deity into the regions of nature; for nature, 
or that divisible life which subsists about body, and which is pro- 
ductive of sceds, immediately depends on Bacchus. And hence 
we are informed by Proclus, in Tim. p. 184, that the genital parts 
of this god are denominated by theologists Diana, who, says he, 
presides over the whole of the generation in nature, leads forth 
into light all natural reasons, and extends a prolific power from dn 
high even to the subterranean realms. And hence we may per- 
ceive the reason why, in the Orphic hymn to Nature, that god- 
dess is described as, turning round silent traces with the ankle- 
bones of her feet.” 


Aloo atTrrayuro BOlWY ty! “AICO CUCa. 


And it is highly worthy our observation that in this verse of the 
hymn Nature is celebrated as Fortune, according to that description 


of the goddess in which she is represented as standing with her feet 


on a wheel, which she continually turns round with a progressive 
motion ; as the following verse from the same hymn abundantly 
confirms : 


A 


Azan 9a) 4 S0ov ovum Civevouca. 


id - 
The sense of which is, ** moving with rapid motion on an eternal 
wheel.” Nor ought it to seem wonderful that Nature should 
be celebrated as Fortune; for Fortune in the Orphic hymn to 
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that deity is invoked as Diana : and the moon, as we have observed 
in the preceding. section, is the avromroy ayarue duosis, the self- 
conspicuous image of Nature ; and indeed the apparent inconstancy 
of Fortune, has anevident agreement with the fluctuating condi- 
tion in which the dominions of nature are perpetually involved.” 
It only now remains that we explain the secret meaning of the 
sacred dress with which the initiated in the Dionysiacal mysteries 
were invested, in order to the épovicuos taking place; or sitting in 
a solemn manner on a throne, about which it was customary for 
the other mystics to dance. But the particulars of this habit are 
thus described in the Orphic verses preserved by Macrobius in the 
first book of his Saturnalia, cap. 18. 
Tavra ye masta Teds iepe oxyry TUXaTarTa, 
Swe beov wrAurrew spravyous yesdono. 
Hipwra wey apyupsais evadiyxioy axtiverciv 
Tlexdov Poiwixepoy (lege gosvixeov) rucisxedov agiBarsrbxt. 
Arup umzehsveBpoio mayasodou supu xabarpas 
Aspua modrvarintoy depos xara Cetiov wo, 
Acrpwy talarewy pri’ sspou Te oA. 
Eira & umzp§2 veBons xpuceoy Suornpa Barzobas 
TlauPavowrra mepik oTspvny Popesiv weya oye 
Evhus or’ ex mepatwy yaing pashwy avopoucwy 
Xpuosics axtios Bary poov wxeavoso, 
Avy ® acmsros 4, ava be Bporw ou tsmsysion 
Mapycipy Sivyosy aaron xata xuxAoy, 
TIpocds §2ov. Swvn 8 ap’ ux0 crepywy ametpyruy 
Paiver, ap’ waeavov xuxdros, weya avy’ eioderdar. 
That is, 
He who desires in pomp of sacred dress 
The sun’sresplendent body to express 
Should first a veil assume of purple bright, 
Like fair white beams combin’d with fiery light; 
On his right shoulder, next, a mule’s broad hide, 
Videly divcrsify’d with spotted pride 
Should hang, an imaye of the pole divine, 
And diedal stars, whose orbs eternal shine, 
A goldeu splendid zone, then, o’er the vest 
He next should throw, and bind it round his breast; 
In mighty token, how with golden light, 
The rising sun, from eatih's last buunJs, and night 
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Sudden emerges, and, with matchless force, 

Darts through old Ocean’s billows in his course. 

A boundless splendor hence, enshrin’d in dew, 

Plays on his whirlpools, glorious to the view ; 

While his circumfluent waters spread abroad, 

Full in the presence of the radiant god: 

But Ocean’s circle, like a zone of light, 

The sun’s wide bosum girds, and charms the wond’ring sight. 


In the first place, then, Iet us consider why this mystic dress be- 
longing to Bacchus is to represent the sun. Now the reason of this 
will be evident from the following observations : according to the 
Orphic theology, the intellect of every planet is denominated a 
Bacchus, who ig characterized in each by a different appellation ; 
so that the intellect of the solar deity is called Trietericus Bacchus. 
And in the second place, since the divinity of the sun, according 
to the arcana of the ancient theology, has a super-mundane as well 


as mundane establishment, and is wholly of a reductorial or intellec- 


tual nature; hence considered as super-mundane, he must both 
produce and contain the mundane intellect, or Dionysius, in his 
essence; for all the mundane are contained in the super-mundane 
deities, by whom also they are produced. Hence Proclus, in his 
elegant hymn to the sun, says, 

De xAuTov vuverougs Aiwsutooi Toxya. 

That is, ** they celebrate thee in hymns as the illustrious pa- 
rent of Dionysius.” And thirdly, it is through the subsistence of 
Dionysius in the sun that that luminary derives its circular-progres- 
sion, as is evident from the following Orphic verse, in which, 
speaking of the sun, it is said of him, that 

—_—— ——- diwiuoos 0 exexandn, 

Ovuvexa Ravers “aT ATED OVA MaxKDOY oAULLTrOY. 
« he is called Dionysius, because he is carried with a circular mo- 
tion through the immensely-extended heavens.” And this with 
the greatest propriety, since intellect, as we have already observed, 
is entirely of a convertive and reductorial nature: so that from all 
this, it is sufficiently evident why the dress of Dionysius is repre- 
sented as belonging to the sun. Inthe second place, the veil, resem- 
bling a mixture of fiery light, is an obvious image of the solar fire. 
And as to the spotted mule-skin, which is to represent the starry 

NO. XVI. Pam. VOL. VIII. 2H 
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heavens, this is nothing more than an image of the moon ; this lu- 
minary, according to Proclus on Hesiod, resembling the mixed na- 
ture of amule; “ becoming dark through her participation of 
earth, and deriving her proper light from the sun.” [ys ev ex- 
ouca To oxoTiCer bas, yAsou be To aixsioy srAnyevas Gws. Tautyn mev ovy 
oimeiwras moog auTyy » yusovos. in Hes. p. 174. So that the spotted 
hyde of the mule signifies the moon attended with a multitude 
of stars: and hence, in the Orphie hymn to the moon, that deity is 
celebrated *¢ as shining surrounded with beautiful stars :” 
xadois astpoics Beuovee. 

and is likewise called astgagyy, or gueen of the stars. 

In the next place, the golden zone is the circle of the Ocean, 
as the last verses plainly evince. But, you will ask, what has the 
rising of the sun through the ocean, from the boundaries of earth 
and night, to do with the adventures of Bacchus? I answer, that 
it is impossible to devise a symbol more beautifully accommodated 
to the purpose: for, in the first place, is not the ocean a proper 
emblem of a material nature, whirling and stormy, and perpetually 
rolling without admitting any periods of repose? And is not the 
sun emerging from its boisterous deeps a perspicuous symbol of an 
intellectual nature, apparently rising from the dark and fluctuating 
receptacle of matter, and conferring form and beauty on the sens 
ble universe through its light ? I say apparently rising, for though 
intellect always diffuses its splendor with invariable energy, yet it 
is not always perceived by the subjects of its illuminations ; be- 
sides, as sensible natures can only receive partially and successively 
the benefits of divine irradiation; hence fables regarding this tem- 
poral participation transfer, for the purpose of concealment and in 
conformity to the phenomena, the imperfection of subordinate na- 
tures to such as are supreme. ‘This description, therefore, of the 
rising sun, is a most beautiful symbol of the renovation of Bacchus, 
which, as we have already observed, implies nothing more than the 
rising of intellectual light, and its consequent appearance to sub- 
ordinate forms. 

And thus much for the mysteries of Bacchus, which, as well as 
those of Ceres, relate in one part to the descent of a partial intel- 
lect into matter, and its condition while united with the dark tene- 
ment of body; but there appears to be this difference between the 
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two, that in the fable of Ceres and Proserpine, the descent of the 
whole rational soul is considered ; and in that of Bacchus, the dis- 
tribution and procession of that supreme part alone of our nature 
which we properly characterize by the appellation of intellect. In 
the composition of each we may discern the same traces of exalted 
wisdom and recondite theology ; of a theology the most venerable 
of all others for its antiquity, and the most admirable for its excel- 
lence and reality: and in each every intelligent reader must be al- 
ternately excited to grief and indignation, to pity and contempt; at 
the barbarous mythological systems of the moderns: for in these we 
meet wit hnothing but folly and delusion ; opinions founded either 
on fanaticism or atheism, inconceivably absurd and inextricably 
obscure, ridiculously vain and monstrously deformed, stupidly dull 
and contemptibly zealous, methodistically delirious, or historically 
dry; and, in one word such only as arrogance and ignorance could 
conceive, impiety propagate, and the vapid spirit of the moderns 
be induced to admit. 





APPENDIX. 





Suxce writing the above Dissertation, I have met with a curious 
Greek MS. of Psellus, on Damons, according to the opinion of 
the Greeks : tou WedAAov Tiva 1205 Casmoveny GoFatoucrw EaAnves : in the 
course of which he describes the machinery of the Eleusinian 
mysteries as follows t—A Cz YE MUTTY PIA TOUTWY, O10Y MUTIAE Ta siEu- 
ovina, Tov wvdsxov UMOXpIVET OS Fim iyyULEVOY TH Ono, 4 TH CHuNTEps, Kas 
™ Buryateps Tavtn: deooedarry Ty xas xory. Emesty Ce eweddAcy xas 
abootioios exi ty punres yiver$as cuurtrAoxat, avadveras mus n adpodsty 
QnxO Tivwy werAaTwEvov pydeuy merayios. Eira bs yapydsos ems TH 


xopy uusvasos. Kas emadouciv os TeAoupevos, ex TuUmavou edaryov, ex 
xupParay emiov, exsovopoonce (lege exegvodpopyca) ure Tov macToy ere 


buy. Twroxgiveras Os xas Tas Oyous wives. Ixerypias youv auTixa Onous. 


Kos yoans mo 


bo 
~ 
~ 
x 
R 
> 


xapdiaryias. Eg’ Ols NAb TPAYOTREASS pbpeypLoe 


malavoueoy Yeus Gixas unotivvus THs Bras TH 
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Snenreps tepayov (lege tpayou) opysis amorepwy, Tw xoAmm TauTys 
xerebero, womep by xe exutov. Emi mac as tov diovucou Tima, xo » 
KUOTIC, Kei Ta TOAVOM Gara womava, xa 01 Tw TaBalio TeAoUMEVOL, RAN~ 
Boves Ts nar usmaroves, xaos Tis yywv Ass Geompwreios xxi bwbwveioy 
NaARsIOV, Xat xopuBag Aros xas xoupys eT EQ05, Casmovov mimnmara. 
E@ ois 4 Bulwrovg (lege » Pauw tous) pypous avacvpomern, nas 6 
yuvainos xTzb5, ouTw yap Ovomatoucs THY abn airyuvonevor. Kas outs 
sy aioyow THY Tedetyy xaTaducuow. ze. The mysteries of these 
demons,” (for Psellus, being a Christian, considered the gods of 
the ancients as nothing more than evil demons,) « such as the 
Eleusinian mysteries, consisted in representing the fabulous narra- 
tion of Jupiter mingling with Ceres and her daughter Proserpine. 
But as venereal connexions take place along with the initiation,’ a 
marine Venus is represented rising from certain fictitious genital 
parts: afterwards the celebrated marriage of Proserpine (with 
Pluto) takes place; and those who are initiated sing, I have eat 
out of the drum, I have drank out of the cymbal, I have borne 
the mystic cup, I have entered into the bed. But the pregnant 
throes likewise of Ceres are represented: hence the supplications 
of Ceres are exhibited ; her drinking of bile, and the pains of her 
heart. After this, an image with the thighs of a goat makes its 
appearance, and which at the same time suffers vehemently about 
-the testicles : because Jupiter, in order to expiate the crime of the 
violence which he offered to Ceres, is represented as cutting off 
the testicles of a goat, and placing them on the bosom of Ceres, 
as likewise on his own bosom. But after all this, the honours of 
Bacchus succeed ; the Cista, and the cakes with many bosses, like 
those of a shield. Likewise the mysteries of Sabazius, divinations, 
and the priestesses of Bacchus ; a certain sound of the Thesprotian 
kettle; the Dodonzan brass; another’ Corybas, and another Pro- 
serpine, who are resemblances of Demons. After these succeed 
the uncovering the thighs of Baubo, and a woman’s comb; for 
thus, through shame, they denominate the privities of a woman. 
And thus, in the indecent, they finish the initiation.” 

From this curious passage, it appears that the Eleusinian mys- 
teries comprehended those of almost all the gods; and this ac- 


‘ i, e. a representation of them. 
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count will not only throw light on the relation of the mysteries 
given by Clemens Alexandrinus, but likewise be elucidated by it 
in several particulars. I would willingly unfold to the reader the 
mystic meaning of the whole of this machinery, but this cannot be 
accomplished by any one, without at least the possession of all the 
Platonie manuscripts which are extant. This acquisition, whichI 
should infinitely prize above the wealth of the Indies, will, I hope, 
speedily and fortunately be mine, and then I shall be no less amx- 
ious to communicate this arcane information, than the liberal 
reader will be to receive it. I shall only therefore observe, that 
the mutual communication of energies among the gods was called 
by ancient theologists sspo¢ yauoc, a sacred marriage ; concerning 
which Proclus, in the second book of his MS. Commentary on the 
Parmenides, admirably remarks as follows: taurqy 8¢ ray xowanay, 
Ts MSY EY THIS TUTTOIyLIS COWTS beors (01 BeoAoyoi) xas xadAoucs yapeov 
vous nas Clos, OUCALOY XA YS, KPOVOU Has prac OTe GE Tw xatradvecore- 
Py TOS TH KOEITTD, RUE KUADUCE "Yamoy CDS KOE Cnmyt pas mote be 
XAb STAAL Twy KOEITTOVWY TES TH uUdeimeva, nas Aeyours d106 xa 


xoons yamov. Emeitn trav Scuv arhras pev cic os meog Ta cugTOYE 


MOIVWVIAI, HAAG OF AI WOVE TH MPO AUTWY ANAK GE AL MOOS TH LETH THUT OD 


Kas ¢:1 tay exarrys ituoryta xatavory xa weroyey amo Tw bewv ems ra 
esd Thy TomuTyy Siawdoxry’ £. ¢. % Theologists at one time consider- 
ed this communion of the gods in divinities co-ordinate with each 
other; and then they called it the marriage of Jupiter and Juno, 
of Heaven and Earth, of Saturn and Rhea: but at another time, 
they considered it as subsisting between subordinate and superior 
divinities; and then they called it the marriage of Jupiter and 
Ceres: but at another time, on the contrary, they beheld it as 
subsisting between superior and subordinate divinities; and then 
they called it the marriage of Jupiter and Proserpine. For in the 
gods there is one kind of communion between such as are of'a 
co-ordinate nature ; another between the subordinate and the su- 
preme ; and another again between the supreme and the subordi- 
nate. And it is necessary to understand the idiom of each, and to 
transfer a conjunction of this kind from the gods to the communion 
of ideas with each other.” And in lib. i. in Tim. p. 16, he ob- 
serves: xas to thy autyy (supple fear) erepoig y Tov avrov Geov wAsiors 
cutevryvucbas, AaBois av ex Twy mUoTIKwY AoywY, Xai TwY EY emoppyToss 
Acyouevav sepuv yauny. te. And that the same goddess is con- 
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joined with other gods, or the same god with many goddésses, 
may be collected from the mystic discourses, and those marriages 
which are called in the mysteries Sacred Marriages.” Thus far the 
divine Proclus; from the first of which passages the reader may 
perceive how adultery and rapes, as represented in the machinery 
of the mysteries, are to be understood when applied to the gods ; 
and that they mean nothing more than a communication of divine 
energies, either between a superior and subordinate, or subordi- 
nate and superior, divinity. I only add, that the apparent inde- 
cency of these exhibitions was, as I have already observed, exclu- 
sive of its mystic meaning, designed as a remedy for the passions 
of the soul: and hence mystic ceremonies were very properly 
called ax:x, medicines, by the obscure and noble Heraclitus. 


1 Vide Jamblich, de Mysteriis, p. 22. 
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PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS, 


Ir must afford you peculiar gratification to observe how much joy 
your marriage has diffused throughout the country. You have Rad 
an opportunity of personally observing this sentiment pervading alarge 
and mixed concourse of the inhabitants of the metropolis,and you can 
form some judgment, whether it sprung from adulation merely on 
account of your exalted rank, or whether it was not produced by 
some stronger motive. 1 believe it to be the latter: a sentiment 
has gone forth through the country, that your young and ingenuous 
mind has conceived a strong impression in favor of the rights and 
liberties and happiness of the people; and it is part of the dispo- 
ition of the people of England, to be overflowimg in gratitude to 
cheir superiors, when they believe them to be sincerely attached to 
their liberties and welfare. Why, when the Duke of Portland 
gained his law- suit, did every poor cobbler in London put a rush- 
light in his stall to illuminate ; but because he believed the Duke 
of Portland was a sincere protector of those rights and ‘liberties 
upon which the happiness of the people must always depend. 

Under this impression in your favor, the great mass of the peo- 
ple of this country did sincerely rejoice when they heard that it 
had fallen to your good fortune, considering your station, to marry 
a man of your own choice, and thereby to have so fair a prospect 
of enjoying the highest degree of private felicity. 

Public opinion 1s of course made up of the sentiments of indi- 
viduals, and I shall therefore tell you with great simplicity the 
sentiments of the very humble individual who is now addressing 
you 
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kn common with many others, he had conceived the opinion, 
that you entertained sentiments highly favorable to the liberty and 
-happiness of the subject; and, so believing, he has participated 
keenly in every thing wherem your happiness was at stake; and 
having determined in some shape or other to lay before his fellow. 
subjects his reflections as to the cause of their distress, and the 
remedy that should be adopted, as soon as he understood that you 
had had the good fortune to secure the best hope of happiness, he 
began the subject of this publication, intending it as an address of 
congratulation on your marflage—an address differing pe rhaps 
fram many that you will receive ; but he hopes not the less respect- 
ful, because it lays plain truths before you concerning the state of 
the country ; and points out a safe and effectual remedy for its re- 
lief, and at tlie same time enables you ina short and summary man 
ner, in your retirement, to give him who has been the object of 
your choice, some notion of the situation of this country, upon 
which so much of your future happiness may depend, (for in the 
station which in all human probability you are destined to fill, 
great private happiness may be marred by great public misery ;) 
and in this shape he believed, that his reflections, such as they are, 
and formed in complete se clusion among the muuntains of Scotland, 
might be most usefully laid before the public. 

Accept then, Madam, this my humble endeavour to bring into a 
short compass the various points which now agitate the. public 
mind—in that, and that alone consists the merit of the work. If 
it shall be found worthy of notice, it will probably be continued 
upon this and other subjects connected with the history, law and 
constitution of the country, in the same popular and fam: tliar man- 
ner; for he that writes, will always have pleasure in writing, 
when he knows that what he writes affords instruction or enter- 
tainment to those who read; and thus these few pages may be the 
parent of a longer book, de sdicuted to your service. 

I pray you to consider the author as one of the manuf icturers of 
the country, eending you as a marriage present the fruit of his 
labor; and if his voice could be heard, every manufacturer in the 
kingdom should send you the same, however trifling m value, 
with this sentiment engraven or worked in the body of the piece. 

Remember the words of your father, “ that the crown is a trust 
for the benefit of the people.” Remember the words of your 
uncle, the Duke of Sussex: 

*« T cannot consider any government as a proper one, which does 
not exist in the affection and confidence of the people over whom 
it rules..’’*—and above all remember with pride the foundation of 
the title of your family to the throne; and respect the rights and 
liberties of the people, and they will love and remember you. 


! Speech on the Duke of Bedford's motion, 12th March, 1816, 
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These, may it please your Royal Highness, are the plain and 
honest seutiments of an humble but loyal individual, who invokes 
upon your head and upon that of the Prince you have chosen, the 


best blessings that heaven has in store, and who has the happiness 
to subscribe himself 


AN ENGLISHMAN, 











STATE OF DISTRESS. 
> <a ee 


Wuar person is there who has been “ born and bred amongst us, 
and who glories in the name of Briton,”—who has fondly read of 
the liberty and prosperity of his country under the immortal 
Alfred, under Edward the First, or of its power and prosperity 
under Queen Elizabeth, or even under Oliver Cromwell; to say 
nothing of the millenium of England’s liberty and happiness during 
the reigns of William the Third, of George the First, and George 
the Second; but must feel appalled in hearing and reading of 
nothing but of the distress—the deep distress, of this same 
country. 

That a state of distress has existed in England, unparallelled in 
its history, has been proved beyond all doubt. It is universally 
admitted, 

That thousands and thousands cf acres of land have been thrown 
out of cultivation. 

That numerous parishes have actually been deserted and left 
waste. 

That freehold estates have been sold under the authority of the 
Commissioners of the Property 'Tax, to obtain payment of that 
tax. 

That in the most improved parts of the South of England— 
those which used to be called the garden of England, the whole of the 
laborious population, withont distinction, have been insome parishes 
thrown as paupers upon the parish for support, and then hired 


out from the parish by the farmers and such as have need of their | 


work, at sixpence a day. 

No wonder therefore that this subject should be occupying the 
thoughts and pens of many persons in a country possessing so much 
intelligence and general information as that of Great Britain, 

Among the different late publications that I have read, not one 
appears to me so candid and important as that of my old friend, 
Mr. Preston, who is now at the head of his profession at the Eng- 
lish bar, as a property lawyer; and also a member of the House of 
Commons. 1 know him to be a man of the greatest worth and 
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the highest integrity, and that he is consulted in his profession by 
the first Noblemen and Gentlemen in England; and it is therefore 
with the greater pleasure and confidence that 1 shall quote such of 
his opinions as bear upon the pre sent inquiry. He begins what he 
has entitled “a Review of the preseni ruined condition of the 
Landed and Agricultural Interests,” inthe following manner: 

“ When a ship is in danger, it 1s the duty of every one on board, 
whether a mariner or 2 passenger, to afford his most strenuous ase 
sistance to preserve her from the violence of the storm and from 
becoming a wreck! And the nan who quits his post while there 
is any ch: ance of saving the ship, deserves every reprobation; and 
in general the person who under these circumstances deserts his 
station, falls, as he deserves, a sacrifice to his cowardice or to his 
selfishness. 

“ That which is true of a ship in a storm, is equally just when 
applied to a state, laboring either in the storm of revolt or of insur- 
rection; or that which is equally to be dreaded, the consequences 
of revulsion, arising from a system of error, or a system, which, 
however beneficial at its commencement, has been carried to an 
injurious excess. 

The following observations are not dictated by party spirit; 
either by favor to statesmen of one class, or by opposition to those 
of the other class. ‘The times are too important, and too much 


depends on wise and prompt measures, to make it warrantable in 


any man to promote his own views, or to gratify his own wishes. 
His sole attention should be directed to the public welfare; and 
every man, however humble his station, and however moderate his 
abilities, ought to afford his assistance most cordially and earnestly 
to discover the source of existing evils, and the remedies best 
adapted to them. 

“ Itis in valu, nay even wicked, in cases like those to which 
these observations relate, to apply palliatives. Radical evils must 
be met by more direct and more skilful means. While the empiric 
will be content with healing the external wound, the skilful physi- 
cian will ascertain the cause of the disease, and give to the system 
that change, according to the nature of the malady, which is best 
calculated to effect a permanent cure, and to establish general 
health in the constitution. 

“ Whoever looks around him at the present moment, and views 
the distresses in which the country is involved, from the inability 
of a large part of the population to answer the demands of go- 
vernment; whoever examines the great change that has taken place 
in the condition of a large part of the community—hi urled from 
wealth to poverty; from affluence to distress; whoever inquires in- 
to the fact, and finds that taxes are levied from a considerable part 
of the people by means of legal process; or whoeyer finds, as the 
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fact is, the poor are increasing daily mn number, while the ability of 
the persons who are by law bound to contribute to their majnte- 
nance is diminished; whoever shall know, as the fact is, that a 
large part of the community are in want of employment, though 
willing to labor; and that their former employers are unable to 
afford to pay their wages; that even fifty men are to be met.in 
different parishes asking for employment, and urging it to be the 
interest of the farmer, rather to pay them for actual labor than to 
pay them im a state of idleness from the poor rate, while the far- 
mer, though convinced of the justice of the appeal, is totally una- 
ble to meet this appeal to his interest; further, that a large portion 
of that industrious part of the community, the little farmers, (the 
favorites uf the ancient system,) with their large families, (the best 
hope of the state and most virtuous part of the community,) are 
ceasing to be farmers from necessity, and becoming pensioners on 
the poor rate; while in some townships the persons who formerly 
contributed to the poor, are appealing for relief on the ground of 
their own poverty; and numbers of them obliged to abandon the 
cultivation of their farms, are become burdens on those parts of 
the parish which alone are cultivated; thus taxing the industry of 
their neighbours, and hastening them to the same extremity of ulti- 
mate indigence—must admit there is something wrong in the system, 
and that necessity, and not the spirit of complaint and disaffection, 
imposes the duty of examming into these evjls, that they may be 
understood and fairly met. 

“ The person who supposes this picture to be overcharged will 
find himself mistakeu. As far as extensive and diligent inquiry 
and research, and communications from different districts and from 
pefsons of the highest respectability, residing in counties distant 
from each other, have afforded information to the writer of these 
observations, the picture is not colored too high! all these evils 
exist in 2 greater degree than he has painted them; particularly in 
Treland and in Wales, and some of the Western counties, and even 
in Norfolk-and other improved districts: In some places the 
lands are actually deserted, and growing no other crop than weeds. 
In Huntingdonshire, it is said, that a circuit of 3000 acres is 
abandoned; and in athér places, and in some not far distant from 
the metropolis, the like occurrences may be found; and many pru- 
dent proprietors of the soil are content to forego their rents rather 
than suffer their farms to be untenanted and thrown out of ¢ultiva- 
tion and the labourers deprived of employment, and the poor of 
their allotted meaus of support. 

** Are these evils unexpected ? certainly not, by the writer of these 
observations. He anticipated and predicted them, and humbly en- 
deavoured, as far as it was in bis power, to lead the country to a 


different result! Are the community benefited by that cheap price 
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of the necessaries of life they deemed so essential to their happi- 
ness and comfort? It is confidently believed they are not. Our 
home manufacturers—our tradesinen—and various other classes of 
the community, are now convinced that they cannot ruin the agri- 
cultural imterest, by reducing the prices of corn and provisions be- 
low the expense of growing them; or annihilate the rents of the 
proprietors of the soil, without partaking in their ruin; and that 
cheap bread is no blessing to those who are deprived of the means 
of earning by their labor or their industry, that quantity of it 
which is necessary for the subsistence and support of life.” 

Indeed such is the notoriety of this distress, that the first of a 
string of resolutions, lately proposed to the House of Commons 
by an honorable member (Mr. Western), is the only one that was 
unanimously admitted by the House, and which is in these Words: 

“ That the agricultural interest, and the commercial interest 
connected with it, were plunged into a state of unexampled dis- 
tress, which demanded relief from Parliament.” 

One of the most singular features in the present state of distress 
to be seen in this or any other country of the world is, that thou- 
sands have suddenly fallen and daily continue to fall from a state of 
competency and even of affluence to a state of absolute indigence ; 
and that without any imprudence or fault of their own, and hardly 
knowing why or wherefore. 

Mr. Preston tells us, that “ the sale price of property hus fallen 
full one-third; in some instances 50 per cent.: and in some cases, 
persons who have bought estates and paid half of the price, and 
given a mortgage for the other half of the price, have been content 
to abandon their purchase, and to lose that half of the money they 
had paid.” An estate for Which 140,0001. was offered two years 
ago, is now on sale for 80,0001.; and the person who offered 
140,0001. will not give more than 70,0001. In Norfolk alone, 
landed property to the value of one million and a half, is on sale 
without buyers, for want of money.” 

These are facts given us by a man of great practice, as having 
fallen under his own observation. To suppose that such extra6r- 
dinary circumstances can arise from any of the common causes, 
bespeaks great ignorance of the subject, and of the history of . 
this country. 

It will appear I think to demonstration, that the present extensive 
state of distress in England, arises chiefly from the sudden change 
that has taken place in the circulating medium of the country. 

If this is the case, the question will naturally occure-how comes 
the circulating medium of the country to be im such a state as to 
be — to so sudden and ruinous an alteration? It happens to 
me to have heard fromm the lips of the late Lord Thurlow, m con- 
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versation, a declaration, not lightly made, to this effect, —“ that he 
never could understand the business of money.” 

When such a man as Lord Thurlow did not hesitate to make 
such an avowal, we may easily conceive that the subject is likely 
to be enveloped iu some difficulty or mystery: and so in fact it is. 

My humble opinion is, from all [ have heard, read and thought 
upon the subject, that the violent alterations which we have lately 
seen in the circulating medium of the country, originated at first 
from a fundamental blunder in administration, arising, as one must 
suppose, from a total ignorance of the ‘effects of a system new to 
our history and constitution, called the Funding System. I shall 
state the grounds of this opinion, and shall endeavour to make the 
whole as plain and as short as possible ; at the same time referrmg 
to the best authorities that } am acquainted with for every thing 
I advance. 

To begin then with the history and nature of the Funding System. 

This system never was heard of in England till so late a period 
as the reign of William the Third; and although I shall endeavour 
to make thts partof the subjectas short as possible, inasmuch as it 
has been treated of a hundred times before, (and therefore such of 
my readers as are familiar with it, may go at once to the head of 
Circutatinc Mepium and the Remepy;) yet, [ am per- 
suaded, that many persous will be glad to have the nature and pro- 
gress of the National Debt, and those things immediately connect- 
ed with it, brought concisely before them. 

The Funding System began about two years after the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. I do not mean, as some have done, to impute the 
mischiefs of this funding system, to the wise and virtuous men 
who were the actors in that great event, nor to the king himself; 
after whose name, | shall always follow the good old fashion that 
prevailed long after he was dead and gone, to add the appellation 
“ of glorious memory,” for never did any king, in my bumble opi- 
nion, deserve it more. 

In the year 1692, in order to maintain a war against the King of 
France, who had undertaken to impose upon the people of Eng- 
land a king, who they had resolved should not reign over them, 
however great and undisputed his title to the throne might be by 
right of birth, an act of parliament passed, namely the 4th of 
William and Mary, c. 3, to authorize the raising of one million of 
money. 

It is entitled an act for granting to their Majesties certain rates 
and duties of excise upon beer, ale and other liquors, for securing 
recompences and advantages mentioned in the act, to such persons 
as shall voluntarily advance the sum of Ten Hundred Thousand 
pounds towards carrying on the war against France. 

It recites, “ that the Parliament was sensible of the great and 
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necessary expenses in which their Majesties were engaged, for 
carrying on the war against the French King; and that it was desi- 
rous to supply the same in sach manner as may be least grievous to 
the subjects ;” and it enacts “ that for the encouragement of such 

ersons as shall voluntarily contribute to the advancing and paying 
mto the King’s Exchequer, any sums of money not exceeding one 
million, an additional excise upon beer, ale and other liquors shail 
be levied and granted for 99 years ;* and that the sums so levied 
and paid into the Exchequer, should be a yearly fund for the seve- 
ral purposes expressed in the act.” (Hence it was culled the 
Funding System.) 

“ That out of this fund, the sum of 10G6,000I. yearly, until the 
year 1700, be separated and kept apart, as the yearly fund to be 
divided amongst the persons contributing to the raising the said 
million; and that after 1700, out of this fund 70,0001. be yearly 
kept apart as the yearly fund to be so divided; that any person 
who would become a contributor, may advance 1001. at the least, 
for which sum he is to name to the auditor of the Receipt his 
own or some other life, that is for each 1001. during which he 
should be entitled to receive a share or dividend of the said yearly 
Fund, as thereafter is expressed.” (Hence the mterest of debt 
came to be called Dividends.) 

“ That books were to be kept of the numes of the contributors 
and nominees, and of the sums coutributed.” (Not at the Bank of 
England, for at this time there was no such thing; but at the 
Treasury.) 

“ That such contributor upon payiment of his money, should 
have a tally, importing the receipt of the money, for which he was 
to receive one or more sbares or dividends of the said yearly fund, 
during the life of the nominee, with an order for payment thereof, 
signed by the Commissioners of the Treasury; and the said yearly 
funds were to Le divided according to the proportions of the con- 
tributors half-yearly, in June and in December. ‘That upon the 
death of each nomince, his share should be equally divided 
amongst the rest of the contributors whose nominees were living, 


until there should be but seven nominees remaimmg; after which 
time there should be no more advantage of survivorship, but upon 
the death of every of the said seven nommees, a seventh share of 
the said yearly Funds should be answered to the use of the King. 

- Any contributor to have power to devise his interest by wall, 
or to assign It. 

« "Phat if the whole sum of one million was not advanced before 
the 26th of June, 1693, it should be lawful for his Majesty to 
borrow by way of loan any sum of money which with what had 
been advanced upon the aforesaid terms, should got exceed the 


a ¢ 


Continued for ever by 1 Geo. I. st. 2. c.12. $8. 
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said million; which sums so taken by way ‘of loan might be 
charged upon the credit of the King’s Exchequer, in general, and 
tallies of loan or orders of repayment should be levied, and such 
orders to be assignable and transferable from one person to 
another.” (flence the origin of Loans—hence transfer of Stock.) 

“ That any monies leut by or payable to any persons by virtue 
of the act, should not be chargeable with any rates, duties or im- 
positions whatsoever.” 

From this small beginning of one million, with taxes laid on 
certtin articles, and mortgaged to pay the interest, sprung that 
mighty monster the National Debt, which now, in a little more 
than one century, amounts to about Ove Thousand Millions. 

It is not necessary to stop here to vindicate in the ample manner 
in which it may be done, the Legislature of that time; as well 
might any prudeut ancestor who, either for the improvement of an 
estate (suppose of 50001. a-year), or for the purpose of saving it in 
a law-suit, should have laid a debt of 10001. upon jit, be blamed 
for this, because his extravagant posterity from the facility of 
borrowing, had increased this debt to the enormous amount of 
100,000!. Neither can it be supposed that the legislature of that 
day had in their contemplation such enormous increase to the in- 
fluence and*power of the ministers of the crown, when they re- 
fused this their favorite king and benefactor his anxious and repeated 
application, nay it may be called supplication, to be allowed after 
the war was over, to retain in his service a handful of those brave 
men who had fonght by his side in all his battles, (1 believe about 
1000 men); so jealous were they of the power of the crown. 

When, however, the amount of this National Debt began im 
the reign of Queen Anne to assume what was then thought a se- 
rious aspect, it drew to it the attention of one of the deepest and 
ablest of our political writers; of a man who for the four last 
years of that reign, lived in the closest habits of private and politi- 
cal intimacy with the Prime Minister ;‘ and who is now universally 
allowed to have been perfect master of the state of the country, 
and of every act of the government of that day. 1 mean the cele- 
brated Dean Swift. Now it is most curious as well as most im- 
portant to observe how the penetrating eye of this great statesman 
(for so he was) foresaw the effects and consequences of this their 
newly invented Funding System. 

In his history of the four last years of the Queen, he says, “ By 
all I have yet read of the history of our own country, it appears to 
me, that the national debt, secured upon parhamentary funds of 
iaterest, were things unkuown in England before the last revolu- 
tion under the Prince of Orange. It 1s true that in the grand re- 
bellion, the King’s enemies borrowed money of particular persons, 


* Robert Harley, first Earl of Oxford and Mortimer. 
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upon what they called the public faith; but this was only for short 
periods, and the sums no more than what they could pay at once, 
as they constautly did. Sgme of our kings have been very profuse 
in peace and war, and are blamed in history for their oppressions 
of the people by severe taxes, and for borrowing money which 
they never paid; but national debts was a style which, | doubt, 
would hardly then be understood. When the Prince of Orange 
was raised to the throne and a general war began im these parts of 
Europe, th» king and his counsellors thought it would be ill policy 
to commence his reign with heavy taxes upon the people, who had 
lived long m ease and plenty, and might be apt to think their deli- 
verance tov dearly bought; wherefore one of the first actions of the 
new government was to take off the tax upon chimnies, as a burs 
then very ungrateful to the commonalty.” 

“ But when this expedient of anticipations and mortgages was 
first put in practice, artful men in office and credit began to con- 
sider what uses it might be applied to; and soon found it was 
likely to prove the most fruitful seminary, not only to esta 
blish a faction they mtended to set up for their own support, 
but likewise to-raise vast wealth for themselves in particular, who 
were to be the managers and directors in it. it was manifest, that 
nothing could promote these two designs so much as burthening 
the nation with debts, and giving encouragement to lenders: for, 
as to the first, it was not to be doubted, that monied men would 
be always firm to the party of those who advised the borrowmg 
upon such good security, and with such exorbitant premiums and 
interest ; and every new sum that was lent took away as much 
power from the landed men, as it added to theirs: so that the 
deeper the kingdom was engaged, it was still the better for them: 
Thus a new estate and property sprung up in the hands of mort+ 
gagees, to whom every house and foot of land in England paid a 
rent charge, free of all taxes and defaications, and purchased at 
less than half value: so that the gentlemen of estates were, in ef- 
fect, but tenants to these new landlords ; many of whom were able, 
in time, to force the election of boroughs out of the hands of those 
who had been the old inhabitants and proprietors.” 

“ But the war continuing, and growing more expensive, taxes 
were increased, and funds multiplied every year, ull they have ar 
rived at the monstrous height we now behold them; and that, 
which was at first a corruption, is at last grown necessary, and what 
every good subject will now fall in with, although he may be ab 
lowed to wish it might soon have an end; because it is with a kings 
dom as with a private fortune, where every new incumbrance adds 
a double weight. By this means the wealth of the nation that used 
to be reckoned by the value of land, is now computed by the rise 
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and fall of stocks: and although the foundation of credit be still 
the same, and upon a bottom that can never be shaken, and al- 
though all interest be duly paid by the public ; yet, through the 
contrivance and cunning of stock-jobbers, there hath been brought 
in such a complication of knavery and cozenage, such a mystery of 
iniquity, and such an unintelligible jargon of terms to involve it in, 
as were never known in any other age or country in the world. I 
have heard it affirmed by persons skilled in these calculations, that 
if the funds appropriated to the payment of interest and annuities 
were added to the yearly taxes, and the four shilling aid strictly ex- 
acted in all counties of the kingdom, it would very near, if not 
fully, supply the occasions of the war ; at least such a part as, in 
the opmion of very able persons, had been at that time prudent not 
to exceed. For I make it a question, whether any wise prince or 
state, in the continuance of a war, which was not purely defensive, 
or immediately at his own door, did ever propose that his expense 
should perpetually exceed what he was able to impose annually 
upon his subjects ?” Such was the opinion of Swift’ when the debt 
amounted te only 50 millions, 

It will here be right to take a general view of the progress of 
this national debt. We have seen that this funding system did not 
commence till immediately after the revolution in 1688, and that 
at its commencement it did not exceed one million. 

In the year 1697, that is at the peace of Ryswick, after the ter- 
mination of that war in which King William was engaged, in resist- 
ing the pretensions of the King of France to impose upon the peo- 

le of England a king whom they had declared they would not suf- 
fer to reign over them, and who in the parliamentary language of 
that day had “ abdicated,” or as it was said by the Scottish 
parliament, had forefaulted the throne: atthe end of this war, 
namely, in the year 1697, the national debt amounted to 21 mil- 
lions and a fraction. I shall not detail fractional sums, 
because the mind is not so easily carried along in an address of this 
kind by minute computations as by round numbers. Here for in- 
stance the exact amount was 21,515,742l.; but it is much 
easier to carry in our minds that it amounted to upwards of 21 
millions.. Dering the peace which intervened between 1697, and 
1701, being net quite four years, the great wisdom and prudence 
and economy of ancestors of ours, who have been so tradu- 
ced as the anthors of this national debt, although they were at the 
game time the founders of the liberties of the country, reduced this 
debt of 21 millions; which when compared with the debt of the 


* Mr, Sheridan's life of this extraordinary man, which is as entertaining 
as a novel, should be read by every person in high station, 
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present day is asa mole hill to a mountain ; yet such was their pa- 
triotism and economy, that, in these two or three years of peace, 
they actually redeemed upwards of five millions of this then insig- 
nificant debt, not by any schemes of sinking funds, which I shall 
shew hereafter in these our days cut like a double-edged sword; 
but they actually paid off, cancelled, and extinguished upwards of 
five millions of debt; so that when Queen Anne came to the throne m 
1701, this debt of 21 millions was reduced to a debt of sixteen mil- 
lions, 16,394,701, at the peace of Utrecht in 1714. This, it will be 
recollected, was the peace that put an end to that war, which, though 
crowned with so many victorious battles of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, was thought so expensive. The national debt amounted to 53 
millious, 23,68 1.076. 

During the peaceful reign of George the First, and to the mid- 
dle of the‘reign of George the Second, 7 millions of this debt 
was extinguished, and at the commencement of the War, in 1740, 
the amount of the debt was 46 millions, 46,449,563. At the peace 
of Aix la Chapelle in 1748, the debt was 78 millions—78,298,318, 

During the peace from 1748 to 1756, 6 millions was extin- 
guished, so that at the commencement of the second war in the 
reign of George the Second, that is, m the year 1756, the debt 
amounted to 72 millions—72,289,673. At the peace of Paris 
in 1763,the debt amounted to 133 millhons—133,959,270. From 
that period to the year 1775, at the commencement of the Amerk 
can war in the present reign, 11 millions of this debt was extin- 
guished, so that when the, American war began in 1775, the 
amount of the debt was 122 miilions—122,963,254. At the peace 
of Versailles, which was at the end of the American war in 1783, 
the funded debt amvunted to 238 millions—238,23 1,248." During 
the peace from 1783 to 1793, 10 milhions of this debt was éx« 
tinguished, so that at the commencement of the French war in 
1793, the debt was about 227 millions—227,989,148. At the 
peace of Amiens in 1802, the funded debt was 499 millions— 
499,753,063. Nothing was extinguished during this peace, for 
the reasons which will be given when we come to ireat of the sink- 
ing fund. 

‘The amount of the debt at the end of the last war, or, as we may 
say, at present, is from 800 to about one thousand millions. Total of 
unredeemed funded debt on Aug. Ist, 1815, accordmg to accounts 
laid before parliament—808,046,2 18.18.53. 

Such from the small beginning of one million, little more than & 
century ago, has been the progress, and now enormous and’ over= 


* These sums are taken from Hamilton’s Tables; but as they are given 
as the amount of the funded debt without including the value of life annui- 
ties, perhaps 20 millions ought to be added in this instance. 
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whelming amount of this national debt. Although I do not consider 
it necessary at present to go through all the detail of the different 
laws that have been made mm relation to this debt, it is proper to ob- 
serve that in the early stages of it, and when in fact the amount of 
it was very inconsiderable, the debt was not reduced to any regular 
form, and that at first taxes were imposed for a limited number of 
years for the express purpose of discharging the debt altogether. 
This not having been effected, the taxes were afterwards made per- 
manent. 

At the commencement also loans were raised at high interest 
upon annuities for lives. 

Afterwards, however, this principle was much departed from, and 
*€ most of those annuiues which at present amount to a large sum, 
have been granted asa collateral advantage to the public creditor, 
who received the. greater part of his recumpence in ‘a stock or 
government security’ bearmg interest at three, four, or five per 
cent. 

“ Annuities for lives have some times been granted upon 
schemes called Tontines, in which the benefit of survivorship is 
allowed. 

“ Another collateral advantage has sometimes been granted to 
the public creditor, (that is to the person who lends his money 
to the government,) from Lotteries. ”: 

Those who are not acquainted with this subject, will understand 
that the public creditor has no right to demand payment of the 
principal sum, which he lent to the government, except in the case 
of what was called the loyalty loan, aud which is the only exception. 

All that he has a right to demand is the annual payment of the 
interest which is called the dividend. If he wants to realize or re- 
gain the capital sum which he has advanced, he must take bis 
chance of getting some other person to purchase of him the right 
he has to so much interest at what is called the market price of the 
day ; for as there is now a daily trading in these government securities 
toa great extent, a person wanting to sell bis nght can always find a 
purchaser at the market price. If this is higher than when the cre- 
ditor first lent or advanced his principal, he will be a gainer, and if 
lower he will be a loser. 

I hope to be excused by those of my readers, to whom this 
part of the subject is as familiar as it is tomyself ; but tc. persons who 
are not accustomed to dealings and transactions in the government 
securities, or, as it is called, in the stocks, or to the “ unintelligible 
jargon of terms, in which,” as Swift says, “they are involved,” 
such explanations will not be unacceptable. 


© Hamilton, 
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We read every day in the newspapers the price of stocks. 
To a person unacquainted with the language of the Stock Ex- 
change, which is peculiar to itself, all this must be as unintelligible 
as if it were written in Greek. 

As for instance, we read, with the different prices annexed in 
figures, 

Bank Stock. 

S Per Cent. Consols. 
83 Per Cent Reduced. 
4 Per Cent. 

5 Per Cent. 

Long Annuities. 
Omnium. 

These are all classes of the different government securities crea- 
ted by acts of parliament, by which these different names are 
given, some paving 5 pounds a year for each nominal 100, 
some 4, and some three. “That which is called Omnium, a la- 
tin word signifying, “ of all,” nieans stock of all these differént 
classes, which is what the original lender to government or, as he is 
called, contractor for the loan, generally takes as his security, and 
when he sells it, as he always does as fast as he can, it is called selling 
Omnium, vr Stocks of all classes. Uf the market price of the 
day is higher than when he contracted for the loan, Omnium is 
said to be at a premium or profit, if lower, it is said to be at a dis- 
count or loss. 

“ Instead of assigning a principal sum to the public creditor, 
equal to the sum borrowed and a rate of interest which it could be 
procured for, according to the circumstances of the times, the prac- 
tice has generally been to fix upon a low rate of interest, and as- 
sign to the public creditor a nominal principal sum larger than the 
sum borrowed. The greater part of the loans has been made im 
funds bearing 3 per cent interest on the nominal principal sum.”* 

Thus, for instance, when the stocks are at 60,the market price of 
the present time or thereabouts, if a person lends 601. upon go- 
vernment securities, a principal sum of 1001. in a stock called the 
three per cent. consolidated annuities, will be assigned to him, 
with right to receive three pounds a year out of the taxes, and with 
right to transfer this assignation to any other person he pleases ; 
but with no other right whatever. 

“In the early part of the funding * system, a separate account 
was kept of each loan, and of the tax imposed for payment of the 
interest. ‘This method was afterwards found inconvenient, as the 
produce of some of the taxes fell short of the expected sum, while 


* Hamilton. 2 Id. 64. 
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that of others exceeded it, and the multiplicity of fands produced 
confusion. This gave occasion, soon afier the peace of Utrecht, 
to unite the various branches of the revenue intoa few hands. The 
aggregate fund was established in 1715, and the South sea and ge- 
meral funds in the following year. To each of these funds a va- 
riety of branches of revenue (that is, the produce of certain taxes) 
were appropriated, comprehending altogether the whole revenue ex- 
isting at the time, except the land tax and malt tax of sixpence per 
bushel, and the branches then appropriated to the support of the 
civil government; and each of them were charged with the payment 
of certain annuities then due to the public.” 

“The amount of the National Debt has been increased by other 
means besides those which are commonly called loans. Exche- 
quer bills and navy bills have been funded to a great extent: that 
is, instead of paying these bills, a nominal sum in one or more funds 
has been assigned to the holder of such bills, on such terms as they 
were willing to accept of.” ' 

Thus I have endeavoured very briefly to give those, to whom 


this subject may not be familiar, some idea of the nature of 


stocks or government securities, as well as of the origin aud pro- 
gress of the National Debt. 

[ shall now call the attention of the reader very shortly to the 
origin and history of the Bank of England. 

No such thing as bank notes, and no such company as that of 
the governor and company of the Bank of England, existed previous 
to the revolution in 1688, nor even till four years afterwards. It 
has been shewn that no such thing as a National Debt, or Funding 
System existed before the revolution, and that it originated in an 
act of parliament that was passed in 1692, being the fourth year of 
the reign of William and Mary: so also the Bank of England was 
created by an act of parliament which passed in 1694, being the 
fifth of William and Mary—c. 20. 

It is entitled an act for granting their majesties several duties 
upon tonnage of ships, upon beer, &c. for securing certain advan- 
tages to such persons as should voluntarily advance fifteen hundred 
thousand pounds towards carrying on the war against France, and 
it enacts “ that out of such duties one hundred thousand pounds 
shall be set apart as a fund for the use and advantage of the sub- 
scribers, and that it should be lawful to their majesties to incorpo- 
rate all subscribers and contributors to the said sum, to be one 
body corporate and politic, by the name of the governor and com- 
pany of the bank of England, but that unless one moiety of this 
sum was advanced before the Ist of August 1694, no corpo- 
ration of these subscribers was to take place.” 


* Hamilton. 
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Thus it will be remembered, that this Bank of England was 
erected by Act of Parliament, that it was never intended to be de- 
pendent ov or even connected with the minister of the crown of 
the administration, as it is called, of the government of the country 
for the time being; that the Bank of England had no authority to 
issue any notes or paper, but such as were payable according to 
the promise specified in such note or paper in the coin of the country, 
and upon which, like every body else, they were liable to be sued im 
the courts of law. 

But the Bank of England, which no doubt at its origin was a 
very wealthy company, must have acquired a prodigious credit from 
the very nature of its institution, and the distinguished name of the 
firm under which it traded ; and we all know how much great credit 
may be the means of rapidly increasing wealth. Hence they issued 
their notes to a much greater amount than any other company 
could, and derived of course corresponding profits. ‘These notes, 
being issued by a company, the strength and wealth of which was 
proverbial throughout the conntry, and being at any moment conver- 
tible on demand into the coin of the country; and becoming as they 
did, at first on interest, though this was very soon discontinued, cir- 
culated with as much confidence as gold and silver, and with much 
greater rapidity and ease ; for many years after the creation of this 
company the issue of their notes was extremely limited, and it was 
not until the year 1755 that the Bank of England ever issued any 
notes under twenty pounds; but at that period when the national 
debt had made such a gigantic progress as from one million to up-, 
wards of seventy millions, and of course required a corresponding 
annual increase of mterest to pay the public creditor, the bank 
issued notes for 151. 

In perfect evidence and unanswerable demonstration of the issue 
of Bank notes increasing with the increase of the uational debt, 
before this war ended by the peace at Paris, in 1763, the Bank of 
England issued notes of 101.; and the debt had increased from 70 to 
upwards of 13S millions; and in the beginning of the French war, 
namely in the year 1794, the bank issued five pound notes, the debt 
having then increased to 300 millions and upwards, and requiring 
no less than 12 millions and upwards annually to pay the interest 
of it. 

Here a most remarkable circumstance and coincidence must 
strike every person acquainted with the history of this period, and 
with the writers upon finance. Ina pamphlet which was published 
in the year 1796 and which was extremely hostile to the war and 
the administration of that day, there is a curteus prediction m the 
following words, ‘ But whatever momentary relief or aid the 
minister and the Bank might expect from this low contrivance 
of five pound notes, it will increase the inability of the bank to pay 
eht higher notes, and hasten the destruction of ali; for even the 
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small. taxes that used to be paid in money, will now ,be. paid in those 
notes, and the bank will soon find itself with scarcely any other money 
than what the hair-powder-guinea-tax brings in, ‘These five pound 
notes will circulate chiefly among little shopkeepers, butchers, bakers, 
market people, renters of small houses, lodgers, &c. All the high 
departments of commerce, and the affluent stations of life were al- 
ready overstocked, as Suuth expresses it, with the Bank notes. No 

lace remained open wherein to crowd an additional quantity of 

ank Notes, but among the class of people I have just mentioned, 
-and the means of doing this could be best effected by coiming five 
pound notes. ‘But no new supplies of money can, as was said be- 
fore, now arrive at the bank, as all the taxes will be paid in paper. 
What, then, would be the consequence, were the public creditors 
to demand payment of their dividends im cash, or demand 
cash for the bank notes in which the dividends are paid ; a circum- 
stance always liable to happen ?” 

In the following year, namely in February, 1797, came out, to 
the astonishment of the whole nation, that memorable order in 
council suspending cash payments at the Bank of England, which 
was immediately afterwards enforced by an act of Parliament only 
for 50 days, but which upon one ground or another has been kept 
in force from that time to this, and is now about to be re-enforc- 
ed again. ~ 

In the year 1808 the Earl of Liverpool, father of the present 
prime minister, a man of great experience, and well known to be 
a personal favourite of the king, published a letter which he had 
written to his majesty upon this subject, and in that letter he says: 
“ When the situation of the Bank of England was under the consi- 
deration of the two Houses of Parliament, in the year 1797, it 
was my opinion, aud that of many others, that the extent, to which 
the paper-currency had been carried, was the ¥iRsT and principal, 
though not the sole cause of the many difficulties, to which that cor- 
porate body was then, and had of late years, from time to time 
been exposed, in supplying the cash, necessary for the commerce 
of the kingdom.” 

In the month of March 1797, the National debt then growing 
rapidly towards 400 millions (and after the order in council had been 

issued to suspend cash payments at the Bank of England), it was 
found necessary to save the bank from being run upon even for the 
change of its five pound notes (which it will be remembered had 
not been issued for so small a sum as five pounds till about three 
years before), and to make it lawful for the bank to issue notes 
under five pounds; although this was in tie very teeth of the former 
policy of the country, as declared by Parliamentary enactment. 

For im the 15th year of this present reign, an act was passed, 
chap.51, entitled “an act torestrain negotiation of promissory notes,” 
&c. And this act recites that “‘ whereas various notes, bills of ex- 
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change, and draughts for money, for very small sums, have for some 
time past been circulated or negotiated in lieu of cash in En- 
gland, to the great prejudice of trade and public credit :” and it enacts 
that “any promissory or other notes for the payment of any sum of 
money less than the sum of twenty shillings, shall be void and of 
no effect.” And in the 17th year of this reign, cap. 3O, an act passed 
“ for further restraining the ‘fegotiation of promissory notes” &e., 
reciting the former act, and also that “ whereas the said act hath 
been attended with very salutary effects, and in case the provisions 
therein contained were extended to a further sum, the good purpose of 
the said act would be further advanced,” and it enacts that any pro- 
missory or other notes for less than five pounds shall be void and of 
no effect. 

Now in the teeth of these repeated parliamentary enactments, 
an act of Parliament was passed on the 3d of March 1797, as 
the order in council, to stop the bank’s paying im cash, bad been issu- 
ed on the 26th of March immediately preceding, which is entitled, 
anact to remove doubts respecting promissory notes of the go- 
vernor and company of the Bank of England for payment of sums 
of money under five pounds, and it recites that “ whereas it is.exe 
pedient for the public service and for the convenience of commes- 
cial circulation, that the governor and company of the Bauk of Eu- 
gland should issue promissory notes, for sums of money under five 
pounds,” and therefore enacts that it shall be lawful for them so te 
do. ‘Thus we have seen how intimately this company has become 
connected with the public debt, and that as it increased, so their 
notes increased; and having thus got « view of the origin and 
history of the publi c debt and of the Bank of England, we shall 
hereafter see, if [ am not mistaken, that it has been chiefly owing 
to bank notes increasing as the public debt increased, that the na- 
tion has been able to pay the enormous interest it has paid upon 
this debt, contrary to the predictions of very able writers upon this 
subject, who are now dead and gone. 

Many schemes have been inagitation for the discharge of the natio- 
nal debt. The principal of these are what are called sinking funds, 
established by acts of Parliament from time to time upon the plans 
devised by different chancellors of the Exchequer. Thus we have 
Sir Robert Walpole’s sinking fund, an account of which is to be 
found in Dr. Price’s writings. We have Mr. Pitt’s sinking funds 
in 1786, in 1792, in 1798, mm 1802. We have lord Henry Petty’s 
plan of income in 1807, and we inv Mr. Vansittart’s in 1818. 
A fall detail of all these will be found in Dr. Hamilton’s book on 
the nationa! debt. 

I shall do Mr. Pitt’s memory the justice to say that I do not 
believe there is a man in England who doubts that his sinking fund 
of 1786 was most honestly and sincerely intended to afford the 
country great relief, This and the public principles and professions 
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declared by that minister about that period raised him to a height of 
popularity in this country which had never been enjoyed’ by any 
other minister, with the exception of his own illustrious father, the 
great Lord Chatham. But sinking funds in these our dayg have as- 
sumed a different aspect ; and my lord Lauderdale has not hesitated 
to declare im his place m Parliament," that “he had always considered 
(and he was glad that better authoritiés than himself entertained the 
same opinion) that the sinking fund was a most infamous agent to 
increase the burdens of the people in time of war, and in time of peace 
it was a most mischievous agent for relieving the national debt.” 

And Mr. Preston says, “ Of all the measures introduced into 
political action, the sinKing fund has been made most instrumental 
to deceive the people. Instead of causing a diminution, it has been 
converted to the purpose of being the great instrument of increasing 
the burden of taxation. Introduced by Sir Robert Walpole, and 
afterwards revived by Mr. Pitt, most honestly and most honorably 
to diminish a burthen of taxation, occastoned by a debt amounting, 
on the 5th of January 1806, (in Mr. Pitt’s time) to 258, 231, 248. 
5. 23, it has been made the stalking horse, by which the people 
have been drawn into the snare of permitting succeeding ministers 
to increase the national debt to 800 millions and upwards, with a 
property tax of 14,000,000 a year, and heavy war taxes beyond the 
aunual, and these greatly increased, expences of government and 
beyond the interest of the national debt. 

. It excitesa smile of contempt also to see with what gravity men 
receive the consoling Aree 4 that by means of the sinking fund 
we have purchased about 250 millions of our national debt, con- - 
sidered as the old debt. A school-boy ought to be chastised, who 
could not easily discover, that if a man borrowed a 1001. every 
year, and laid aside 100th part of the sum at compound interest, as 
a sinking fund against the old debt, his debt would end in his ruin; 
for though the smking fund would pay off the debt now contracted, 
it would never discharge each succeedmg debt by its own ope- 
ration. The debt would at the end of each year, or which, for this 
argument, is of the same effect, would at the end of each period of 
10 years, or each successive war, be greatly increased. Whoever 
compares this statement with the result of the sinking fund, will 
find three facts. 

ist. That the sinking fund has given facility to new loans. 

2d. That the sinking fund, arismg from the old debt, has made 
very little progress in the redemption of that debt.—And, 

Srd. ‘That the greater part of the produce of the sinking fund 
arises from the sum abstracted from the new loans, and compound 
interest on the sums so abstracted.” 


* April 12th, 1813. 
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Now this sinking fund requires for its support from the people 
of this country in taxes upwards of 11 millions a year. 

Among ull the different causes that have been assigned for such 
deplorable and extensive distress, [ am of opinion that the extent 
of the distress is produced chiefly, if not altogether, by the violent 
alteration that has taken place in the circulating medium of the 
country. ‘The grounds upon which 1 bave formed this opinion, I 
shall now state. 

It is well known that a few years ago the House of Commons 
appointed a committee to inquire into the cause of the high 
price of gold bullion and to take into consideration the state 
of the circulating medium of the country. In the year 1810, this 
_ committee made their report, which 1s done at great length and forms 
a considerable volume. ‘The sum and substance of this report is; 
That the high price of gold is occasioned by the low value of the 
paper money; that the low value of the paper money has been 
occasioned by the great abundance of it; that the only way to 
lower the price of gold is to raise the value of the paper money ; 
and that the only way to raise the value of the paper money is to 
make the quantity of it less than it now is. Upon these premi- 
ses they recommended that an Act of Parliament should be passed 
to compel the Bank of England to pay its notes in cash at the ex- 
piration of two years from that time. 

Now although this is a report of a Committee of the House of 
Commons, we are intitled to deal with it just m the same manner as 
if it were a publication of the opinions of the individuals whose 
names are subscribed to it—And having no prejudice for or against 
these individuals, and being actuated by no sort of party motive 
or feeling upon this subject, I beg leave to observe that whatever I 
advance upov a matter of such importance, to use the bonest lan- 
guage of my old friend Mr. Preston,“ will not be dictated by party 
spirit ; either by favor to Statesmen of one class, or by opposition 
to those of the other class.” But { cannot pass by what I have 
stated as the. substance of this report of the Bullion Committee, 
without expressing my astonishment that with the knowledge and 
information which these Gentlemen must necessarily have pos- 
sessed upon the situation of this Country, they should have made 
such a report and such a recommendation, and not have coupled it 
with some plan to save the Country from that sudden and extreme 
distress into which one would suppose they must have seen it 
would fall, upon the adoption of their plan ; and into which we have 
now unhappily the evidence before us, that it actually bas fallen, 
upon the late attempt of the Bank of England to carry their advice 
into execution, by lessening the quautity of their paper money.—~ 
Against this report of the Bullion Committee, a Gentleman of 
Edinburgh, (Mr. Wilson) has entered the field, with great dili- 
gence and with some effect. I do not mean to say that | agree 
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with Mr. Wilson; but having given the substance of the report 
of the Bullion Committee, it is but right to give the substance of 
Mr. Wilson’s doctrine.—He says there has been no depreciation of 
Bank notes ; that the rise and fall of Bullion has been governed 
by the foreign exchanges and not by the quantity of Bank notes 
in circulation, and that the Bullion Committee have mistaken the 
cause for the effect. In support of these positions he refers to 
very important tables which he has annexed to his Pamphlet. 

Now, leaving the Builion Committee and Mr. Wilson, for the 
— to their own points of quarrel as to bank notes and 

ullion, I understand Mr. Wilson to maintain, with respect to 
Bank notes and Corn, that it is the rise in the price of Corn 
which produces an increase of bank notes, and that a fall in 
the price of Corn produces a diminution of bank notes. The 
fallacy of this doctrine is to be found in Mr. Wilson’s own tables. 

In those tables it will be found that from April 1792 to April 
1796 wheat rose from @l. 7s. per qr. to 41. 18s. 3d., which is more than 
double. In the same tables it will be found that in April 1792 the 
amount of the Bank of England’s Notes in circulation amounted to 
11,349,810, that is, 11 millions and upwards. It will be found that 
in April 1796 it amounted to 11,661,760, and that at no period 
during the interval between 1792 and 1796 did it ever exceed 
12,715,810; and that it only reached that sum for a few mouths at 
the beginning of 1795, at which time the price of wheat was only 
@l. 15s. 5d. per qr. 

Now if we are to believe Mr. Wilson, that it is the rise of Corn 
that produces the increase of Bank of England notes, how happens 
it, that though the price of Corn was more than doubled, no increase 
worth mentioning took place in the circulation of Bank of En- 
gland Notes ?— Again, it appears from these tables that from April 
1801 to April 1804, wheat fell from 71. 14s. 8d. per qr. to 2l. 
10s. Od. a fall of three fourths; but that so far from any corre- 
sponding decrease in the circulation of Bank of England notes, it 
actually increased during that period from 15 millions to 17 mil- 
lions. 

Again, it appears from these tables that from April 1812 to 
April 1814 wheat fell from 61. 5s. 5d. per qr. to Sl. 14s. and that 
durmg this period, instead of diminishing the circulation of 
Bank of England Notes, these notes increased from about 21 mil- 
lions to 27 millions. I conceive this to be fatal to Mr. Wilson’s 
doctrine of Bank of England Notes increasing and decreasing with 
the price of corn, and it proves that upon one very important 
head there is a fallacy in the conclusions that are drawn from these 
tables. But after all, what is it that Mr. Wilson points out as the 


remedy? a reduction of rents corresponding to the fall in the price 
of Corn. 


- 
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Here, with deference to Mr. Wilson, I think he has left the mat- 
ter as short as his great opponents, the Bullion Committee. A reduc- 
tion of rents is no doubt a remedy to the tenants; but what is to 
become of the landlords ? Mr. Wilson does not seem to have fore- 
seen that in the end the whole dispute would lie between the land- 
lords and the public creditor. 

Having opened this part of the subject, I think it proper to 
bring to your recollection the progress of the expences of the go- 
vernment of the country, including the interest of the National 
Debt, for in fact it is ouly with the interest of this Debt that the 
Nation has any concern. 

I shall therefore state shortly the amount of the Taxes paid by 
the Nation to support the Peace Establishments, and to pay the 
interest of the National Debt. 

When Queen Anne came to the throne in 1701, the annual 
amount of the taxes was — 4,212,358, upwards of four millions. 
When George the First come to the throne in 1714, the annual 
amount of the taxes was 6,762,643, upwards of six millions. When 
George the Second came to the throne in 1727 the annual amount 
of the taxes was 6,522,540, upwards of six millions. When the 
present King came to the throne in 1760, the annual amount of 
the taves was—8,744,682, upwards of 8 millions. 

At the end of the American war in 1784, the annual amount of 
the taxes was 13,300,921, upwards of thirteen millions. 

Is it possible that any person, acquainted with the distressed and 
embarrassed state in which the country has been of late, can sup- 
pose that such an amount of taxation can exist? This leads to the 
next important question, how is it that it has hitherto existed ? 

We have seen something of the amount of the circulation of 
Bank of England notes from the commencement of the French 
war in 1792; but we have not seen any thing of the amount of the 
circulation of the country banks. 1 do not know how it is to be 
ascertained with any degree of accuracy. I believe some attempt 
has been lately made, by an order of the House of Lords, to get 
at it. In the report of the Bullion Committee, they tell us, that 
they were unabie with any degree of precision to ascertain the 
amount of the notes of the Country Banks; but the evidence be- 
fore them proves, as 1 have shown before from Mr. Wilson’s Tae 
bles, that the amount of the Bank of England notes in circulation 
was, previous to the suspension of cash payments, “ between ten and 
eleven millions, hardly ever falling below nine, and not often ex- 
ceeding eleven ;” and that at the time of their Report, namely in 
May, 1810, it was upwards of twenty-one millions; and Mr. 
Wilson’s Tables shew us that it afterwards increased to twenty- 
seven millions. 
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This evidence before the Bullion Committee also shews, that 
before the suspension of cash payment in 1797, there were two 
hundred and thirty Country Banks ; and that in April, 1810, the 
number was seven hundred and twenty-one. 

The quantity of paper issued by such a number of Banks must 
have been immense, and although, without data, I will not venture 
any conjecture as to the amount, yet it is clear that it must have 
been a vast deal greater than that of the Bank of England. 

Let us conceive for a moment, the effect that such an immense 
increase of the circulating medium must have had im every opera- 
tion of commerce, and in every transaction of property. 

Does any man suppose that, if it had not been for this prodigi- 
ous increase of circulation, such an immense increase of taxes 
could have been borne? It is notorious that the circulation of the 
Country Banks in England is now reduced to a mere trifle—that 
great numbers of them have blown up altogether, bringing ruin 
upon thousands. 

Mr. Curwen (Member for Carlisle) is reported to have stated in 
the House of Commons, that twenty-five millions of the paper of 
Country Banks, have been withdrawn from circulation. | believe 
the amount would be found to be much greater if it could be 
ascertained. 

Conceive, therefore, the dreadful effect, which the suddenly 
withdrawing such a sum as this must have had upon the agriculture, 
commerce, and all the transactions‘of a country. 

Let us hear the practical observations of Mr. Preston upon this 
point, and endeavour to get accurate notions of the nature of cur- 
rency or circulating medium. “ It will now be important,” says 
he, ‘ to consider how it has happened, that heretofore the ability 
to bear taxation has existed, and that it has now of a sudden failed. 
In a great measure the reason is sufficiently obvious. The conti- 
nual increase of the precious metals imported from South America, 
increased the prices of articles of consumption, and of the first 
necessaries of life in England and in other countries. ‘The abun- 
dance of wealth increased the quantity of the circulating medium. 
Accounts were kept and fortunes made in larger sums than for- 
merly. Units were changed into decimals, and decimals into hun- 
dreds, &c. &c. Property in land and other articles of value 
increased in just proportion with the quantity ef circulating me- 
dium. An increase of wealth was, of itself, a sufficient cause for 
an hicrease of prices of land and of other commodities. When 
gold became more abundant, it was rated im comparison with the 
quantity of the articles in the market for which it was to be ex- 
changed : hence in some degree a progressive and gradual increase- 
in the price of land and other commodities, and of the price of 
labor; each keeping pace with the expenses of Jiving and the de- 
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mand for labor, which was to supply gratifications to luxury, 
and to all the attendants on increased wealth, We must look to 
the more important measure, which about the commencement of 
the 18th century was resorted to by mercantile men, and afterwards 
by private individuals sauctioned by Parliament ; also by National 
Banks, and finally by private Bankers, of giving to paper their 
credit, and through their credit, the use and value of money, with 
all those facilities of increased circulation which belongs toa paper 
currency, Over a currency incom. ‘This change of system tended 
in a most eminent manner, and even in a greater degree, to accom- 
plish the same objects as would have been effected by an increase 
of bullion or currency in gold and silver, to the same amount as 
the average quantity of paper kept in circulation. Hence.alse 
may be traced a source for a considerable advance in prices. Ac- 
cordingly the value of land and other commodities has advanced: in 
the same proportion in which credit has increased; and there has 
been an increase of useful, healthy, and well supported circulatiou, 

“« There is another great instrument which has contributed to this 
end more than any other. This instrument Became, as it was de- 
sigued by its author, to be the parent of a benefit which should 
counteract in some degree that which would have been its baneful 
influence in any other mode of conducting its operations. The 
Funded Debt of the country will naturally present itself to the 
mind of every intelligent person as the measure now in contempla- 
tion; followed too or accompanied by other similar'funds, of the 
East India Company, the South Sea Company, Joint-Stock Com- 
panies, Navigation Shares, Canal Shares, ‘Turnpike Tickets, aud 
a host of other like securities; transferable in their nature, and 
assuming all the uses and characters, and giving all the effect and 
benefits of a circulating medium ; thus generated into a form which 
produced the use of mouvey, and placed the increase of the precious 
metals from South America and other countries, ina state of com- 
parative insignificance ; siace” (and | beg you to mark this) “ all 
the bullion in Europe could not purchase these securities at their 
present rates of price and value. Ilad the National Debt or these 
commercial securities been deprived of their character of money; 
in other words of their transferable or negotiable quality; their 
tendency would have been mischievous, and the mischief would 
soon have stopped their career: but their general tendency as a 
medium of circulation, to advance the price of property, and thei 
approximation to the nature of property, (while in fact they were 
evidences of a debt and incumbrance) counteracted their own bur- 
den, and by their own counterpoise they provided a remedy for the 
very charge which was created by the debt in increasing the saleable 
oalue, and the prices of the produce of that property which was to 
bear the burden. The system rendered the owners of the incum- 
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bered property, of ability to meet the necessary taxes for payment 
of the Dividetids with cheerfulness, because without any great 
sacrifice of their comforts. Hada contrary result been experien- 
ced, how could the landed interest have borne the burden of the 
Jand tax ; the poor, the church, the highway, and other rates; a 
large proportion of direct taxes of the country; and finally of the 

rty tax on the landlord and tenant? thus maintaining the esta- 
blishment of the church ; providing support for the poor; keeping 
up roads for communication, and contributing more than one half 
of the other taxes of the country. 

* Perhaps it is not too much to assert, that directly and indirectly 
the landed and agricultural mterests bear two-third parts of the 
taxes of the kingdom. 

« Had these taxes existed at the commencement of the Funding 
system, or at the commencement of the war of 1701, or the war 
of 1740, or of the American war, or of the war now recently and 
so gloriously terminated, could these burdens and this taxation 
have been borne? im other words, was there the physical power to 
answer them? A person who supposes that they could have been 
paid, must be totally ignorant of the history of those periods, and 
altogether unacquainted with the value of property, as that value 
existed at those periods.” 

Now, then, upon the evidence of this man of such great practice, 
experience, and observation, what was it that enabled the country 
to bear a taxation of from 60 to 70 millions a year—what but the 
immense increase of a circulating medium; a circulating medium 
which, as he says, “ placed the mcrease of the precious metals in 
a state of comparative imsignificance, since all the bullion in Eu- 
rope could not purchase it at its present rate of price or value?” 

In such a situation of affairs, unnatural no doubt as it was, but 
unnatural on account of this monster that formed so prominent a 
feature in it, the Funding System ; in what could the safety of the 
country lie, but in upholding those prices which it had been the 
general tendency of this circulation to advance? This was the opi- 
nion of a man of great genius and most extensive knowledge, long 
before the time of the Bullion Committee: [ mean the late Mr. 
Horne Tooke. When he first advanced this doctrine in public, I 
remember it was thought most paradoxical: but I also remember 
to have heard a great statesman, the old Marquis of Lansdowne, 
maintain in conversation that Mr. Horne Tooke was right; and | 
afterwards heard him make a declaration to that effect in his place 
in' Parliament. 

Will it be believed in history, that in such a situation, this 
country permitted foreigners to come into its market with corn and 
articles of the first necessity, of which it was not only in no want, 
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but was itself overflowing; and that those foreigners should be 
allowed to sell such articles at a price less than it was m the power 
of the people of this country to produce them? 

We all know the effect that was produced by the importation of 
foreign grain. But Mr. Preston has put this matter in a strong 
light with respect to an article of inferior magnitude. “ How 
grating,” says he, “ must it have been to the feelings of British 
farmers, to have read the address of a Governor of one of the 
Dutch provinces, who congratulated those under his superintend- 
ance on the amelioration of their condition, by a return of industry 
and wealth, principally arising from an export to England, of but- 
ter and cheese, to the value of two millions of money! 

«‘ By suffering this extensive importation of butter and cheese to 
take place from Holland, the latter article has been reduced 30 
per cent. below the prices at which the English dairyman can pro- 
duce it; and the race of competition in this article has produced 
and is producing gradual depreciation.” 

Now is there any other country upon earth that would have suf-. 
fered this? I enter not upon the policy or impolicy of corn laws; 
but there are many things under very peculiar circumstances, that 
are proper as acts of administration, which are improper as acts of 
permanent legislation. 

Why do the Dutch take our hats and other manufactures? be- 
cause they have none of their own, and they can get them no where 
else so cheap and so good. If they could make them as cheap 
and as good themselves, would they allow us to take advantage of 
a particular moment and under peculiar circumstances to pour in 
upon them our goods to the ruin of their own people? Would 
France permit us to send wine and brandy to their country to the 
ruin of their own growers and makers of these articles? Would 
America allow us or any other country to pour such quantities 
of grain into their country as should ruin their own farmers, and 
make all their new settlements a wilderness again ? 

The ministers of this country have been bold enough upon some 
occasions. 

They issued an Order in Council, to save the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England, 

They have issued other Orders in Council. 

Why could they not have issued an Order in Council to save 
the whole agricultural interest, and upon which almest the whole 
commercial interest depends? 

In my humble opinion a minister, who could have shewn the 
country to demonstration what ruin and distress must im conse- 
quence of this Funding System have followed a contrary line of 
conduct, ought to have perilled his head upon such a measure ; and, 
like the great Lord Chatham, have spurned an act of indemnity 
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for having saved his country. I am aware it may be said that 
Lord Chatham’s interference was to save the country from starving; 
whereas this would have been to keep up the price of com: but 
I beg to know the difference between starving from the high price 
of corn, or starving for want of means to purchase corn at any 
ice ; and besides | am supposing that the minister should have 
istantly laid before the country its true situation, and have pro- 
posed some plan upon the principle of that which will be presently 
suggested, to have prevented such a mass of misery and ruin. 

Instead of this, what have we seen?—A long, protracted in- 
quiry and discussion about a corn law, while the mischief was 
doing. Abstract propositions debating—while the enemy was not 
only at the gates, but within the city walls! 

Coupled with this awful blunder in administration, unless I am 
much mistaken, I think it will appear, whenever the proper do- 
cuments are before the public, that a change of system im the Bank 
of England has produced an effect almost incalculable upon the 
circulating medium of the country. 

That such a change did take place we have the evidence of Mr. 
Wilson. He says, m page 68, “ And now that the prices of farm 
produce are considerably reduced, a corresponding reduction of 
our circulation may be expected, and, as | understand, is already 
far advanced.” 

It is clear that Mr. Wilson points at a reduction of the circula- 
tion of the Bank of England notes, because it is with the circula- 
tion of that Bank that his whole mind is absorbed. 

But it is plain he means the circulation of the Bank of England, 
for he says immediately afterwards, quite as matter of course, with 
all the confidence imaginable, “ With regard to the abolition of 
the Bank Restriction act, this, now that peace iscome, is a mat- 
ter of less moment than may be supposed. 1 do not, for myself, 
entertain the smallest doubt, that so long as peace, and a free trade 
with America and the continent of Europe shall continue, the ba- 
lance of all our exchanges will be umformly in our favor; and 
when that great object is accomplished, as it is already very nearly, 
there can be no difficulty in the bank resuming its payments in 
Specie, whenever our government pleases to require it.” 

This last sa/vo was most judiciously put in; for Mr. Wilson may 
rest assured that our Government will not please to require it. 

I think from this we may argue that a considerable reduction in 
the circulation of the Bank of England notes was far advanced 
when Mr. Wilson wrote, which was towards the end of 1815. 

To come to a right understanding of this matter, it will be ne- 
cesgary to know not only what has been the reduction in the circu- 
lation of this Bank, but when and in what direction it has taken 
place—what ropes it pulls and what it slackens ; in short, whether 
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or not it is in the power of this Corporate company of merchants, 
either for the sake of increasing their own gains, or in consequence 
of the minister wanting an immense loan, or from mistaken policy 
or caprice, or any other reason, to knock down the Country Banks, 
like a parcel of nine pins. 

This is an inquiry of the very last importance ; for it is jugt this, 
whether the great mass of the circulating medium of the country is 
at the mercy of this Corporate Company. 

I do not speak this lightly, or merely upon my own opinion, 
whatever it may be. In a pamphlet published by Mr. David 
Ricardo, who was some years ago, | believe, one of the Contrac- 
tors for the Loan, and who is therefore a man that deals largely in 
Funds, Bank notes, &c. &c., and who may be presumed, I 
should suppose, to have been pretty much behind the scenes, 
speaking of the Directors of the Bank of England, it is said : 

“ In the present state of the law, they have the power, without 
any control whatever, of increasing or reducing the circulation m 
any degree they may think proper—a power which should neither 
be entrusted to the state itself, nor to any body im it; as there can 
be no security for the uniformity in the value of the currency, when 
its augmentation or diminution depends solely on the will of the 
issuers. 

“ That the Bank have the power of reducing the circulation to the 
very narrowest limits will not be denied, even by those who agree 
in opinion with the Directors, that they have not the power of 
adding indefinitely to its quantity.” ; 

If this be true, here is a power and prerogative to a company of 
merchants, that ought not even to be trusted to the state. 

There can be no doubt, I think, in the mind of any man, that 
the circulating medium of the country ought to be placed upon the 
best and surest foundation. How that is to be accomplished I 
shall not go into at present; but above all, it is clear that it ought 
not to be in the power of any Corporate'Company in the king- 
dom to increase or diminish it ad libitum; as Mr. Ricardo says itis 
in the power of the Governor and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land to do at present. ° 

Mr. Ricardo’s plan of obtaining this desirable effect is, to oblige 
the Bank not to pay in the old coin of the country, but in bullion ; 
and to make the Country Banks give security to Government for 
the amount of their issues. Against this notion, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Smith, author of an Essay upon the Theory of Money, has lately 
published a pamphlet, wherein he says, in answer to Mr. icardo’s 
proposal of the Bank’s paying in bullion instead of coin : 

“ Mr. Ricardo attempts to describe a difference betwixt value 
and price, which 1 do not think exists; at least in the manner he 
states. There are two species of value: value in use, and value 
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in exchange; the first, a natural quality appertaining to things; 
the second, an artificial one.” 
« An article only becomes valuable in exchange, when it is in 
the possession of another, from whom it cannot be obtained with- 
out giving some other article in return for it; value in exchange, 
therefore, has its origin in barter, or the exchanging one article 
for another. Exchangeable value being thus merely an artificial 
quality attached to matter, there exists no natural certain mode of 
ascertaining it. Mankind have, therefore, been under the necessity 
of employing an artificial method of doing it. In barter all values 
are comparative : now, it is certainly possible to make some sort 
of comparison betwixt two things of the same kind; one horse 
may, evidently, be better or worse than another; one cow may 
give more milk, or be larger or fatter than another; or one pipe 
of wine be superior to another. But how can any comparison be 
made betwixt a horse and a cow, a piece of cloth and a pipe of 
‘wine? Without some intermediate point, it is totally impossible. 
Mankind appear very soon to have discovered the necessity of as- 
suming some term asa point of comparison. The problem was then 
solved in this manner. My horse, says one, is worth, ur equal to, 
six points; your cow, only to four. You must, therefore, give 
me some other article or articles, equal to two points, before lL 
will make the exchange. It was this assumed point, and not ‘ the 
idea of a currency without a specific standard,’ which was hinted 
at by Sir James Stewart: but he was not the first who did so; 
the celebrated Law, and some of the writers in William’s time, 
appear to have had some obscure idea of it. According to the 
Hainburgh Reviewers, it haunted their imaginations. It was 
afterwards pretty plainly alluded to by Bishop Berkeley. Mon- 
tesquieu and Mungo Park gave separate instances of its being 
employed among the Blacks, on the coast of Africa. Lately, 
Doctor Kelly has proved its existence among all the civilized na- 
tions in the world, under the title of money of account, Under 
that title it has been acknowledged by Lord Lauderdale and the 
Edimburgh Reviewers; and I have maintained, and continue to 
assert, that such a mode of calculating exchangeable value has 
actually been in use in this country for above seven hundred years. 
Yet, strange to relate, so far from its nature and properties being 
generally known, its existence has been positively denied, by several 
writers of the present day, among whom must be reckoned Mr. Ri- 
cardo; although, as proved by Montesquieu and Park, this assumed 
int, or point of comparison, is in use among savage nations who 
ave no coins; yet, among civilized nations, to prevent the incon- 
venience of having always to give one article for another, it was 
found necessary to adopt some particular article, to pass from 
hand to hand, as symbols or representatives of all other commo- 
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dities. For this purpose gold and silver have been generally em- 
ployed. But in order to enable them to answer the end intended, 
they have to be made into certain forms, and a fixed value attached 
to each. When governments, therefore, issue coins of gold and 
silver, of a certain weight and fineness, they invariably direct that 
these coins shall pass and be taken, at all times, at a certain and 
fixed proportion of the standard unit, or assumed point, in use in 
the country. 

“ That this is the exact state of matters in this country, [ conceive 
a very slight examination will serve to convince every man of com- 
mon understanding, who has not been previously biassed. 

“ The term pound sterling, with its division of shillings and pence, 
is evidently the assumed point by which all comparisons of value, 
all exchanges of articles, are regulated aud determined; and the 
coins, whether of gold, silver, or copper, issued by government, 
merely represent certain and fixed proportions of that standard, 
and pass from hand to hand as such, as representatives of value, 
not as valuable articles of themselves. 

“ If any man look around him with an unprejudiced eye, he must 
see this immediately. In every mercantile transaction, from the 
highest to the lowest—from the sale of a thousand hogsheads of 
sugar to the sale of a bundle of matches, is not the price or value 
invariably determined by the use of the term pound and its dimi- 
nutives? and, when they are used, does not every one know, at 
once, what is meant, without requiring any farther explanation 
whatever? When a payment is made in the coins of the country, 
are they not invariably taken at the exact denomination or propor- 
tion of that term they have been ordered to pass for, without any 
reference to the variations in value of the bullion they are compos- 
ed of? The very laws establishing them as coins declare this in 
as precise language as cau possibly be used. 

“ Let every statute, act of parliament, or proclamation of the 
king or queen, on this subject, from the earliest records to the 
present day, be examined, and it will be found that they invariably 
run in the same strain, directing that such and such coins of silver 
or of gold, of such fineness and such weight, shall pass and be 
taken, atall times, at certain proportions of the pound; a term 
which, by these statutes, appears to have been in common use, and 
well known, at least, as far back as the reign of William the First, 
in the eleventh century, being nearly three hundred years before 
gold coins were introduced, or at all known in this country. 

“« But there does not exist one single statute, act, or proclamation, 
directing or appointing that gold and silver budlion, or either of 
them, shall be the standard of value in this country, or fixing, re- 
stricting, or even at all mentioning, the price of silver or gold 
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bullion, so as to regulate the rate at which they shall pass in the 
country in general.” 

I think Mr. Smith has given Mr. Ricardo’s proposal, about 
obliging the Bank to deliver Bullion for their Bank notes, the most 
complete answer. 

To be sure he might just as well have proposed to make the 
Bank deliver sugar in payment of their notes. 

With respect to Mr. Ricardo’s other proposal about Country 
Banks, Mr. Smith says thus: “ [ agree with Mr. Ricardo, in the 
observations he makes in regard to country bankers, in so far as [ 
think it absolutely and essentially necessary, for the future welfare 
and prosperity of the country, that some regulations should be adop- 
ted to prevent the possibility of arecurrence of the disastrous con- 
sequences, that have so frequently ensued of late from their inability 
to fulfil their engagements. 

“ But I do not think the plan he proposes would answer the end; 
because, obliging country banks to deposit their capitals with go- 
vernment, or with commissioners appointed for the purpose, 
would be depriving them completely of the use of these capitals. 

They would then have nothing in their hands against their notes in 
the circle, but the securities upon which these notes had been 
issued; and should the notes happen to be returned upon them 
faster than these securities become due, they might be put to great 
inconvenience, nay find it impossible for a time to discharge the 
demands made on them. Besides the securities must either remain 
unproductive, or be used by government, both which would be 
very objectionable. A plan to put them on a proper footing, and 
to make their notes a perfectly secure currency, may probably soon 
be laid before the public.” 

Now I agree entirely with Mr. Smith upon this point, and shall 
be curious to see his plan. 

To return then to my point, that the extent of the present dis- 
tress has arisen chiefly from the violent alteration that has taken 
place in the circulating medium of the country— 

You have seen upon the evidence of Mr. Ricardo, that the Bank 
of England “ have the power of reducing the circulation to the 
very narrowest limits.” 

Mr. Wilson tells us at the end of last year, that “ a considerable 
reduction of our circulation, as he understood, was then far ad- 
vanced;” and when the papers are before parliament, that have 
been called for, the extent of it probably will be known. Now 
has this or not ruined the country Bankers ? 

Have not the extensive failures of these Banks been productive 


of great ruin? 
Fis is an effect that has not been felt in Scotland. 
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Scotland, no doubt, feels the effects of a diminished circulation, 
but she has not sustamed a positive loss to the extent of many. 
millions by the failure of Banks. 

It is all very true that the term pound, as Mr. Smith says, is the 
assumed point or standard of value in Great Britain by which 
the relative value of all articles is ascertained, and that it is upon 
this principle that the use of bank notes is founded, for they pass as 
representatives of value, according to the standard; but unfortue- 
nately they are at the same time evidence of a debt, which a gold- 
en guinea is not, and what is still more unfortunate, of a debt too 
that may never be paid. If the person in possession of the guinea- 
notes of any of the numerous country banks that have failed, which 
before such failure were, as Mr. Smith calls it, the assumed peint 
or standard of value and answered every purpose of exchange, had 
been in possession of golden guineas or of the certain value of gold 
or any other commodity which these notes represented, it would 
have made all the difference to that person ; for in such case he would 
not have been ruined.—If you could be insured that the bank issuing 
the note would never fail, the note is as good as the value of gold 
which it represents—Now [ would put this to Mr. Smith ; suppose 
notes are issued by a bank, which possesses nothing, and that the 
securities in paper upon which it issues its notes are good for 
nothing—such notes, until this is discovered by the Bank’s break- 
ing, pass as the assumed points or standards of value, but as in fact 
they represent nothing, must they not “ pu/d down” the value of the 
notes of other good banks that really are the representatives of 
value ?~-If notes are issued not because there is property in the 
bank, but because there is none, what must be the consequence? 
Does not this while it exists create a general depreciation of money? 

Consider then for a moment to what extent this has gone in En- 
gland. How many country banks are there, that after their failure 
are discovered to have issued notes to more than half a million? 
How many country banks have failed of late? Mr. Smith says in note 
to page 46, “ In almost every gazette, for some time past, one, and 
sometimes two country banking firms are to be found.” Thus 
then not only has an immense mass of circulating medium been 
destroyed by this means, but good banks refuse to issue their cir- 
culating medium upon such security as they would have done and 
did do before—So that it is now proverbial that the country banks 
in England are doing nothing. In short the great mass of circulat- 
ing medium no longer exists. 

Some are sanguine enough to suppose that the country is to be res- 
cued from the present state of distress by the rise that has lately 
taken place in grain —I am sorry that it is utterly out of my power to 
encourage any such hope from that cause: on the contrary | ex- 
pect that it is to aggravate it, and [ am not singular in my opinion. 
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Mr. Preston does not hesitate to say, that he foresees the prospect 
of scarcity, not to say, famine in the year 1817—1818, and his 
reason is this, and it is my reason—I prefer giving it to you in his 
words rather than mine, on account of the authority. “ It is easy to 
foresee,” says he, “that, should the present state of things contmue 
beyond the period for preparing the ground for seed corn,” which 
we all know it did, “ bread will be dearer in 1817—1818 than 
it has been in any one of the last 20 years; while there will not 
exist equal ability in the people to pay for the bread, or in the 
country, or the government, to import the quantity of Corn neces- 
sary to supply the deficiency.” If this shall turn out to be the case, 
it will be lamentable beyond all calculation, and even the very pos- 
sibility of it is a reason for adopting some effectual remedy in 
time, that should go to the root of the evil at once. 

= o half measures, no palliatives ought to be applied to radical 
evils. 

It is absolutely necessary instantly to rescue the country from 
that alarming degree of Emigration, not merely of the higher classes 
to the continent of Europe for a season; but from that more 
frightful emigration of the industrious, ingenious, and laborious 
part of the population, upon whose shoulders rest the massy pillars 
of the nation’s power, to the continent of America, carrying with 
them, as they do, the immense wealth and resources of productive 
labour, not merely for a season, but for ever. 

There can be no better authority for the absolute necessity of a 
remedy that shall go to the root of the evil, than the agen de- 
claration reported to be made by Lord Castlereagh in the House 
of Commons. 

“ Sir, there cannot be a greater delusion than to declare that 
any economy which it is possible to observe, that even the sweep- 
ing away of all official situations, would afford a practical relief to 
what are called the sufferings of the country. I do not state this 
in order to diminish the responsibility of Ministers on this subject, 
or to discourage carrying economy to the greatest length to which 
it can prudently be carried; but I state it, because it is an abuse to 
say that the greatest economy which it may be possible to intro- 
duce in our public expenditure can make the difference in the 
country between suffering and not suffering.” 


Courier’s Report of Lord Castlereagh’s speech on 

Lord Althorpe’s motion, May 8, 1816. 
I shall now enter upon that which appears to me to be the only 
safe, and at the same time effectual, remedy for the present 
state of the Country, as well as to guard it im future from the 


grievous distress and ruin necessarily consequent upon a fluetuat- 
Ing circulating medium. 
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In proposing this I beg leave to say that I do it with great diffi- 
dence, but at the same time with great sincerity, that if lam ia 
error | have not been able to detect that error, and that whenever 
it shall be clearly pointed out to me I will readily acknow- 
ledge it. 

I consider the main question to lie between the landed interest 
and the public creditor, and I have endeavoured to seek for some 
principle of justice as between them both. 

Hume in hi essay on public credit says this : 

“ The public is a Debtor, whom no man can oblige to pay. 
The only check which the creditors have upon her, is the inte- 
rest of preserving credit; an interest, which may easily be over- 
balanced by a great debt, and by a difficult and extraordinary 
emergence, even supposing that credit irrecoverable. Not to 
mention, that a present necessity often forces states into measures 
which are, strictly speaking, against their interest.” 

He then says that the event which he supposes of the state being 
forced by necessity to take a sponge to its debts, and thereby com- 
mitting a complete breach of national faith, is calamitous, but not 
the most calamitous. ‘‘ Thousands,” says he, “ are thereby sacri- 
ficed to the safety of millions. But we are not without danger, 
that the contrary event may take place, and that millions may be sa- 
crifieed for ever to the temporary safety of thousands.” Now I 
should fain hope that in a country like this, so remarkable for its 
love of justice being tempered with good sense and consideration 
in all private trausactions, each party would be willing coolly and 
deliberately to consider the situations of the other, and to fall into 
such measures as may preserve both, and at the same time make 
their common country flourish.—lIf the public creditor is convinced 
that he cannot be paid his interest without the rapid ruin of the 
present land-holder, and great misery and distress to the bulk 
of the trading and laborious class of the country being the conse- 
quence, he must see upon what a very precarious foundation he 
stands, and must be willing, I should thmk, to agree to such mea- 
sures as have any thing like justice for their basis. 

I have read something of the Laws of Scotland, and am of 
opinion that there are some parts of it which my own mr | 
would do well to borrow from this end of theIsland. S 
I know was the opinion of my Lord Thurlow, and the plan of 
relief which I am about to propose will not be less favourably 
received by Englishmen, because it is founded upon one of the 
most ancient parts of the Law of Scotland. 

As old I believe as the law itself, it has been a part of it, that 
annually in the month of February the Fiars prices of gram of the 
last year’s crop should be struck by a Jury. It is so well known 
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as a regular custom that few people trouble themselves to inquire 
as to its origin or even the meaning of the word Fiars. 

The meaning of the word Fiars, or as it used to be called Feears, 
is this. ‘“‘ He,” says Mr. Erskine, “ whose property is burdened 
with life rents is in our law language called the Fiar, and the naked 
property the Fee.” 

“ The original purpose,” as I find it said in the Dictionary of de- 
cisions, “ of these Fiars prices, was to ascertain the Crown Rents : 
anciently they were struck by the Lords of the Exchequer, upon 
information from the sheriffs of the several counties, and at length 
this operation devolved upon the Sheriffs themselves.” 

“ It is another branch of their ministerial duty,” says Mr. 
Erskine, speaking of sheriffs, ‘‘ to strike the sheriff-fiars yearly in 
February by a jury; i.e. they fix the prices of grain of the growth 
of the respective counties for the preceding crop; which are to be 
accounted the legal prices in a few cases where they either cannot 
be, or, de facto, are not ascertaimed by covenant, or where no posi- 
tive or precise proof can be had of the true values.” 

It is quite obvious what was the reason and meaning of this law. 
It is well known in Scotland that most of the parishes there 


are bound by law to give to the Clergy a certain quantity of grain, 


and that by law he may take it either in kind or according to the 
Fiars prices, and that he always prefers the latter. It is also 
known that the Crown and many other old rents, when the value 
of money was unknown or uncertain, were fixed upon this princi- 
ple, and are so paid to this day without trouble or inconvenience. 

Leaving therefore at present the question about the depreciation 
of Bank Notes, and the rise and fall of Bullion to the Bullion 
Committee and Mr. Wilson, we all know, that the price of 
corn has fluctuated within the last twenty years in a most remark- 
able manner ; that previously to the last twenty years, it was gene- 
rally between 40 and 50 shillings per quarter, and we know that 
for the last twenty years it has fluctuated from 60 to 120, and 
sometimes even to 140 shillings and upwards. In such a state of 
matters surely the people of this country have a right to look for 
* justice for the past, as well as secunty for the future.” 

I will not embarrass my subject at present with any consideration 
about the expense of the civil government of the country, or what is 
commonly called the Peace Establishment. I shall now confine 
myself entirely tothe National Debt. 

The interest which the nation has to pay to the public creditor 
is about 34 millions a year. 

It has further to pay to the commissioners of the smking fund, 
about 11 millions, which 11 millions I think I shall shew you here- 
after has no other effect but to support this funding system and ena- 
ble it to increase. 
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This makes an annual Taxation upon this nation of 45 millions 
necessary for the National Debt alone.—Now I would propose 
first of all to do away with this 11 millions altogether, and when 
the country can bear it, to establish a sinking fund upon the true 
principle of a sinking fund, that is, of a fund that should be annually 
applied to the absolute extinguishing of so much debt. I next pro- 
pose, in order to do full and complete justice to every person who 
has become a creditor since the National Debt began in 1692, to 
strike a fiars price by law upon the average of every five years 
from that time down to the time cf the last loan, and to strike a 
fiars price as in February last, for the last year, and in every subse- 
quent February, for the year preceding—and to pay the public cre- 
ditor his interest upon the principle of the rule of three, according 
to the fiars price of corn now and for ever—but at the same time 
to keep the faith pledged to him in the very first act which began 
the debt, that is, to relieve him of every sort of tax, and to make the 
whole taxation of the country direct upon land and houses. 

Now as I cannot tell what proportion of this $4 millions is 
payable either to foreigners, who of course ought not to be subject 
to this law, or to those who had become public creditors before the 
war broke out in 1793 (soonafter which the high prices ofcorn began) 
I will make no guess about it; for both together cannot but be 
very inconsiderable ; but I will suppose merely for the sake of ar- 
gument, that the whole $4 millions are payable to persons of our 
own nation, who have become public creditors, since the war began 
in 1793 ; and that the fiars price of wheat for the whole-period of 
that war should be struck at 15s. a bushel.—I suppose further 
merely for the sake of argument that the fiars price struck for the 
last year shall be 5s. a bushel. 

Now then the public creditor who lent his 60]. to govern- 
ment while wheat averaged 15s. per bushel, and when the stocks 
were at 60 (that is paying 5 per cent.) was entitled to receive out 
of the ‘Taxes 3]. a year, and he would have been entitled, if he had 
received his dividend in kind, instead of in money, to just 4 bushels 
of wheat, because 4 times 15s. is 60s., which is 3l.: and these four 
bushels of wheat, if there had been no money in circulation, would 
have given him all the benefit, only with a little more trouble, that 
the SI. gave him. 1 would, therefore, faithfully give to that public 
creditor now the same quantity of wheat, namely 4 bushels, or its 
value in money, which we have seen, according to the supposed fiar 
price of last year, would be exactly one pound or just one third. But 
at the same time, remember, I would relieve him of every sort of 
tax, as | would make all taxes direct upon houses and land. Now let 
us see what would be the amount of taxes that the nation would 
have to pay on account of the National Debt for the last year in 
this supposed case—just one third of 34 millions or 11! millions and 
a fraction. 
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But suppose the average of corn during the last war should be 
10s. a bushel, and that the whole of the public creditors would be 
thus entitled to six bushels for every 3l.; and suppose that the ave- 
tage of tke last year was to be struck at Gs. Od. a bushel or 54s. 
per quarter, the public creditor for 34 millions, taking his six bush- 
els at the above Fiars price, would be paid by 22,950,0001. 

I do not believe the actual result brought out would exceed the 
half of 34 millions, that is 17 millions ; but whether 17 or 22 mil- 
lions, what a difference is this from 45 millions ! 

My reason for thinking the result would not reach 22 millions is 
this: Mr. Malthus tells us that the average price of British corn, 
during the ten years ending with 1813, was 9@s. per quarter, which 
is upwards of 11s. per bushel; and that during the last five years 
ending with 1813, the average was 108, which you know is above 
13s. a bushel. Now the average priceof last year did not amount to 
60s. Thus it was no less than 80 per cent. higher, during those 
five years, than it was last year ; and it will be recollected what a 
heavy part of the debt had actually been contracted within the ten 
years ending in 1813: and from the constant and extensive deal- 
ing in the stocks, a large proportion must have become stockholders 
in the course of those ten years. 

Again the payers of taxes, that is, the land interest would be put 
upon a certainty, that as the amount of taxes they had to pay would 
also be regulated by these first prices, they never could be called 
upon to pay from seven to ten per cent. where in justice they ought 
only to pay five per cent. 

By the taxes being direct upon houses and land, and no- 
thing else, a sum of about four millions a year would be saved in 
the collection of the taxes ; for the whole of the excise and custom 
house establishments would be done away with, and by this means 
more than the value of four millions would be saved by the effect 
which this alone would produce. 

This four millions, when the country could afford it, might be 
—_ to the purpose of cancelling annually so much debt. 

purposely avoid saying any thing in this part of the subject 
about the civil establishment, but after making every possible re- 
duction that can be made without being ungrateful or illiberal to 
our brave defenders by sea and land, from the lowest to the highest ; 
and after the necessary support of our foreign possessions ; the 
whole of the civil government should be paid according to the fiars 
ae upon the rule of three, precisely the same as the fundholders. 
or would I confine this principle to the fundholders and the civil 
government; 1 would extend it to private transactions — but this 
will require more consideration than can be given to-it at present. 
I can only say that if the annuity lender, who originally stipulated 
for an interest of from ten to twenty ‘per cent., is relieved from all 
taxes, there can be no equity or justice inhis getting from 30 to 40 
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per cent. neither ought the mortgagee at 5 per cent. to receive 10 

r cent. , 
P  Coubider now for a moment, if such a law as this had been made 
as to the striking annually of a fair price, and the payment of the. 
taxes, and that unfinished obligations public and private were 
to have been governed by it, before all those protracted discussions 
took place as to the policy of new regulations respecting the corn 
Jaws; before such immense quantities of the produce of the 
earth of all sorts were poured into this country from foreign parts; 
and before this violent alteration took place in the circulating 
medium of the country, what a mass of misery wretchedness-and 
ruin would have been prevented ? 

And independently of the instant relief such a law would now 
afford the country, and the tone, vigour, and energy that it would 
give to the bravest, wisest, most skilful, most laborious, most honest 
and industrious people in the universe, what a mass of future 
ruin may it not prevent? 

Who is there so mean and selfish as not to desire that this great 
country should hold its high preeminent station among the nations 
of the world? 

Who so base as to see her hardy sons rapidly becoming a race 
of paupers ? 

Who so lost to every British feeling as to endure the thoughts of 
seeing this fine country sink by degrees into weakness and decay ? 

I do not believe the public creditor, whatever he may fancy te 
be his own immediate interest, could endure such thoughts as. these. 

But so far from such a law being against his interest, 1 conceive 
it to be so plainly for his interest, that the whole body of stock- 
holders ought to come forward and petition that it should pass. 

Let them consider for a moment what will be their situation if 
the country shall again become inundated with paper money—if 
wheat shall be again at 15 and 20 shillings a bushel, and rismmg 
every year. 

I can tell them that I once heard a man of deep thinking and 
transcendant knowledge upon all subjects connected with political 
economy declare it as his serious opinion, that the time would come, 
and at no very distant day, when 1001. would be given for a China 
orange. And let those fundholders who may be disposed to laugh 
at this, look at the history of Portugal—a country I have had 
pleasure of visiting. ‘There the price of an orange is a mille rae, 
the lowest coin known in the country, which is just one thousand 
raes, or one thousand of that which was at first the price of an 
orange. 

I am not singular in the opinion, that justice requires a propor- 
tionate deduction of the interest of the national debt according to 
the rule of three, after making allowances for indirect taxation. The 
law I propose differs from any I have seen, inasmuch as my plan 
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differs from this gentleman’s, that I propose making the whole re- 
duction strictly according to the rule of three: but then I relieve 
‘the public creditor of all taxes of every description, and by the 
law of annually striking the fiars price, 1 carry back my measure of 
justice to the public creditor from the very commencement of the 
debt, and I extend it to him in all time to come. 

Now supposing that the majority of the fundholders in value 
and of the landholders of England were to come to a complete 
agreement as to this law, which | have been explaining to you, 
would the minister of the crown be heard to say : Oh! what a mass of 
patronage the crown will lose by putting an end to the whole 
establishments of excise and customs, surveyors, assessors, collec- 
tors, tax-gatherers of one description or another, soldiers and sailors 
to protect the revenue, &c. Kc. 

Jy answer, without going into all the beneficial effects of such 
a reduction, and the doctrine admitted on all hands that the crown 
is “ a trust for the benefit of the people,” and that there can be no 
reason why, with all the patronage of the Church and the law, of 
the army and the navy, the crown should have more patronage than 
was intended for it at the Revolution in 1688—my answer, I say, 
should be given upon the authority and in the language of two 
most eminent and honest lawyers. 

At the end of the American war, Mr. Dunning, afterwards Lord 
Ashburton, the pride and glory of the English bar, placed upon the 
Journals of the eas of Commons, by a vote of that house, this im- 
portant resolution, “ That the influence of the Crown had increased, 
was increasing and ought to be diminished,” and Mr. Preston in 
his late publication says : “ This system of patronage has led to the 
great increase of our establishments, and become the worm of the 
state ; a worm which has devoured the fairest flowers, and blighted 
the best prospects of our hopes. It is to be wished—it is a vain 
wish! that the wisdom which past experience has taught, may lead 
to a more just and economical application of public money, and to 
a system of retrenchment, under the full conviction that sooner or 
later, unless that system shall become mére beneficial to the public, 
the industrious bees will drive from their hive those drones, who 
devour the fruits of their honest labour.” 

If the landholder should be so weak as to object to the law of 
Fiars price as above proposed, because the whole taxation of the 
country is to be thrown upon him, besides many great authorities to 
which I could refer him, for the wisdom of the policy of direct 
taxation, in the time of King William, and subsequently and which 
will be most likely shown in detail in a future publication; the 
news is what Mr. Preston says upon taxation being direct on 

d. 

“‘ The measure will be reconcileable with reason and sound po- 
licy, when it shall be considered, that it is indifferent to the land 
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proprietors, as a body, whether they pay taxes directly or indirectly : 
they must pay them by indirect means, unless they meet the diffi- 
culty by direct ‘taxation ; a mode of taxation always to be preferred 
to one which is indirect, and necessarily creates an actual, tho’ 

unseen, increase on the consumer, or the person who is ultimately 
to-bear the burden. Besides, the general welfare of the country 
must invariably redound to the value of the landed interest, and 
must, in some shape or other, make them partakers of the benefit.” 

In 1796, Paine proclaimed “ that the aceumulation of paper 
money in England is in proportion to the accumulation of the m- 
terest upon every new loan.” 

We all know that every sum of money lent out upon interest of 
five per cent. doubles itself in twenty years. ‘Thus twenty thousand 
pounds lent out at 5 per cent., which is a thousand a year, twenty 
years ago, would be by the accumulation of simple interest forty 
thousand pounds at the present day. 

He proclaimed also that he had found out a ratio, which would 
determine arithmetically the amount of the national debt at the end 
of every war thatwas carried on by means of the funding system. 
“ The national debt,” says he, “ at the conclusion of the war, which 
ended in 1697, was twenty-one millions and a half, (See Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, chapter on Public Debts.) We now see it 
approaching fast to 400 millions. 

‘ If between those two extremes of twenty-one millions and 400 
millions, embracing the several expences of all the including wars, 
there exists some common ratio that will ascertain arithmetically the 
amount of the debt at the end of each war, as certainly as the fact is 
now known to be, that ratio will in like manner determine what the 
amount of the debt will be in all future wars; for the ratio Lallude 
to is the ratio which the nature of the thing has established for itself. 

«‘ Hitherto no idea has been entertained that any such ratio exist- 
ed, or could exist, that could determine a problen-of this kind, that 
is, that could ascertain, without having any knowledge of the fact, 
what the expence of any future war would be ; but it is neverthe- 
less true that such ratio does exist, as I shall show, and also the 
mode of applying it. 

“ The ratio [ allude to is not in arithmetical progression, like the 
numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9; 

Nor yet in geometrical progression, like the numbers 

2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256: 
but is in the series of one half upon each proceeding number; like 
the numbers 8, 12, 18, 27, 40, 60,90, 135. 

“ Any person can perceive that the second number, 12, is pro- 
duced by the preceding number 8 and half 8; and that the num- 
ber, 18, is in like manner produced by the preceding number 12, 
and half 12; and so on for the rest. They can also see how ra~ 
pidly the sums increase as the ratio proceeds. The difference be- 
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tween the two first numbers is but four; but the difference between 
the two last is forty-five: and from thence they may see with what 
immense rapidity the national debt has increased and will continue 
to increase. 

“ I come now to apply the ratio as a rule to determine all cases. 

* I begin with the war that ended in 1697, which was the war in 
which the funding system began. 

“ The expence of that war was twenty-one millions and a half. 
In order to ascertain the expense of the next war, I add to twenty- 
one millions and a half, the half thereof (ten millions and three 
quarters) which makes thirty-two millions and a quarter for the 
expense of that war. This thirty-two millions and a quarter, 
added to the former debt of twenty-one millions and a half, carries 
the national debt to fifty-three millions and three quarters. Smith, 
in his chapter on Public Debts, says, the national debt was at this 
time fifty-three millions. 

« T proceed to ascertain the expense of the next war, that of 1739, 
by adding, as in the former case, one half to the expense of the 
preceding war. The expense of the preceding war was thirty- 
two millions and a quarter; for the sake of even numbers, say 32 
millions ; the half of which (16) makes forty-eight millions for the 
expense of that war. 

“ I proceed to ascertain the expense of the war of 1756, by adding 
according to the ratio, one half to the expense of the preceding 
war. The expense of the preceding war was taken at 48 millions, 
the half of which (24) makes 72 millions for the expense of that 
war.” 

Smith, (chapter on Public Debts) says, the éxpense of the war 
of 1756 was 72 millions and a quarter. 

“ [| proceed to ascertain the expense of the American war, of 
1775, by adding, as in the former cases, one half to the expense 
of the preceding war. ‘The expense of the preceding war was 72 
millions, the half of which (36) makes 108 millions for the expense 
of that war. In the last edition of Smith (chapter on Public 
Debts) he says the expense of the American war was more than a 
hundred millions. 

“ 1 come now to ascertain the expense of the present war. 

“ The expense of the preceding war was 108 millions, the half of 
which (54) makes 162 millions for the expense of the present war. 

“ It gives symptoms of going beyond this sum ; for the loans of 
the last year and of the present year are twenty-two millions each, 
which exceeds the ratio compared witlr the loans of the preceding 
war.” 

This prediction was completely fulfilled ; for if you consult Pro- 
fessor Hamilton’s statement of the amount of the national debt at 
different periods, you will find that as the amount of the unre- 
deemed debt was in 1798, when the war began, 227 millions and 
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upwards, soit amounted at the peace of Amiens to 499 mil- 
lions and upwards. And the total of the unredeemed funded debt 
on the Ist of August, 1815, according to accounts laid before par- 
liament, was 808 millions and upwards. sy Ea 

Now let us see what Mr. Preston says upon this subject m 
1815: “ Let statesmen discard as quick as they can the mistaken 
notion that our funded system, or system of raising money by 
loans, is the source of wealth! ! 

« It is of the first importance to understand this point accurately. 
It will correct an error into which a very useful and valuable writer 
on the wealth, power, and resources of the British empire, has 
fallen. ‘This mistake of the cause of wealth has given to his pic- 
ture a high colouring, which does not belong to it, and he may very 
innocently lead his inexperienced readers into most serious and ca- 
lamitous mistakes !! 

“‘ Suppose a gentleman has SOOl. a year, worth, in these times, 
6,0001. He borrows 1,5001. at 10 per cent.: 1501. a year of his 
income will be withdrawn. Let the 1501. a year be lent to him at 
10 per cent., at the end of each successive year, and in about eight 
years the annuitant will have the whole income by means of the 
new loans, and the compounded interest thereon at 10 per cent.!!! 

“ This is precisely the state of the country, in regard to the funded 
debt, by means of new loans. ‘The magnitude of the debt sup- 
plies the means of new loans and increases the incumbrance on the 
property and energies of the empire, exactly in the same manner as 
the grantee of an annuity, who continually advances the produce 
of the annuity to the grantor on a new annuity, quickly brings the 
whole income of the property within his grasp. Few are more in- 
timately acquainted with these melancholy results than the writer of 
these observations, deriving his information through the certain 
channel of professional experience ; and this is one of his motives 
for wishing to abolish redeemable annuities, on the one hand, and 
on the other hand, arresting the mad career of involving the property 
of the nation, and, in effect, the property, the happiness, and the 
comfort of individuals, in the consequences of the like system, 
varying only in the period of ultimate ruin; by the difference of the 
rate of interest which is paid ; unless indeed you can and will keep 
up the rental and value of property, and consequently the price of 
food in progressive advance, as the debt increases.” 

If the stockholders are so foolish as to imagine that itis possible 
to go on by continual additions of new loans and that these endless 
acgumulations can exist with the prosperity of the country, I beg 
to call his attention to the author whom I have before quoted, and 
who is now dead and gone, and with whose most eloquent and ani- 
mated language upon this subject I shall conclude this result of my 
reading and reflection. 


NO. XVI. Pam. VOL. VIII. 2L 
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«“ Do we not see that nature, in all her operations, disowns the 
visionary basis upon which the funding system is built? She acts 
always by renewed successions, and never by accumulating addi- 
tions perpetually progressing. Animals and vegetables, menand trees, 
have existed ever since the world began; but that existence has 
been carried on by successions of generations, and not by continu. 
ing the same men and the same trees in existence that existed first ; 
and to make room for the new she removes the old. Every natu- 
ral ideot can see this. It is the stock-jobbing ideot only that mis- 
takes. He has conceived that art can do what nature cannot. He 
is teaching her a new system—that there is no occasion for man to 
die—that the scheme of creation can be carried on upon the plan 
of the funding system—that it can proceed by continued additions 
of new beings, like new loans, and all live together im eternal 
youth. Go, count the graves, thou ideot, and learn the folly of 
thy arithmetic !!” 


Thus, Madam, has a retired individual, who neither holds nor ever has held any 
place under government, who neither expects nor wishes for any benefit from 
the taxes under the present or any future minister, who never was and never will 
be attached to any political party whatever, laid before you his plain and honest 
sentiments upon the alarming situation of the country ; and if he has rightly con- 
ceived of those principles you entertain, he firmly believes that your Royal High- 
ness is destined to preserve the kingly power in this country, which at all times 
is best done and in these times can perhaps only be done by due attention to the 
rights and liberties of the people. ‘The next subject, therefore, upon which he 
intends to lay his sentiments before you in the progress of that work he proposed 
at the beginning of this address to dedicate to your service, will be upon a topic 
of vital consequence, as he believes, not only to the power and happiness of the 
country, but to the safety of the throne and of every great constitntional es- 
tablishment in the kingdom: he means A RESTORATION TO THE PEOPLE OF EN- 
GLAND OF THEIR LEGAL RIGHTS 1N ELECTING MEMBERS OF THE MOUSE OF 
COMMONS ACCORDING TO THE TRUE SPIRIT AND MEANING OF THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION. 

This is a subject that will speedily call for the undivided attention of every well- 
wisher of his country ; for as a departure from the meaning of the laws in this 
respect has been the primary cause of all the evils that now oppress‘ the coun- 
try, so without a restoration of those laws in their full meaning there can be no 
security that any Jaw, which the most profound wisdom could suggest, can.be of 
auy avail for the salvation of the country: and the ministers of the crown should 
be well aware that if the grievous distress, not to say ruin of the great mass of the 

eople should be plainly traced to the perversion of these laws for the exclusive 
interest of a few individuals, the ministers of the crown and all their aiders and 
abettors are incurring no jess a crime by the constitution of England than that of 
TREASON : the justice and reasonableness of which, considering the consequences 
that follow the crime of Treason, must be apparent to every thinking man, and 
Feorher rw to such as through no fault or folly of his own finds himself ‘* suddenly 

urled from wealth to poverty; from affluence to distress :” for, madam, you 
may believe, that this great country, over which I hope and trust you are desti- 
ned to reign, is too full of knowledge and of courage to allow itself to sink with- 
out seeing where the mischief lies, and without holding the government responsible 
for all the ruin that comes over it, save and except it comes by the hand of God. 
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THE SPEECH, 


§e. 


Mr. SPEAKER, 


Tue motion, which I now rise to make, is for leave to bring 


in a Bill to repeal the Laws which regulate the rate of In- 
terest on private loans of money. I mean that the repeal shall 
be absolute and unqualified, except as to the time when the 
operation of the act shall commence, Iam convinced that 
the laws in question are so radically absurd, mischievous, and 
unjust, that no modification of them ought to be attempted. 
Indeed, Sir, I am not in general fond of modifications; I 
agree with Mr. Burke in regarding them as the resources 
of weak undeciding minds. Although in general, those 
who argue for imposing or continuing restrictions are justly 
expected to shew their necessity, yet when I attempt to des- 
troy a system so long established, and to which so much 
blind deference has been paid ; it may be thought I am cal- 
led upon to state in the first instance, the grounds of my 
proceeding. Many of the laws enacted in ages of darkness, 
and which have been repealed in times of more advanced 
civilization, had their origin in erroneous views of policy, 
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and the system I now seek to demolish, had its origin in the 
most groveling superstition. The taking of Interest’for a 
loan of money, or usury, as all Interest was then called, 
was held in abhorrence from the mistaken application and 
extension of a text in scripture ; against this practice in any 
Shape, all the censures of the church were.directed. In 
the council of Lateran, it was held that it could not be 
allowed, even if the profit was applied to the redemption 
of captives; and it was decreed that those who received 
Interest should be excluded from the communion of 
Chiistians in their life time; -and should be deprived of 
the burial rites after their’ decease; unless their heirs 
restored the interest taken. In the same spirit the council 
of Vienna condemned as heretics, all who held the taking 
of Interest to be lawful. The fathers of the church seem 
to have singled out this practice, as the object of their keenest 
invectives ; one of them closes a virulent declamation, by 
declaring all who took Interest for loans of money to be, 
“ dogs, monsters, vipers, and devils :”’ another called them 
“ Baptized Jews:” a third compared them to ** bawds, 
robbers, and housebreakers,” and Pope Leo the Great, at a 
later period, declaimed with equal absurdity and virulence 
against the practice. It was not merely on the authority of 
the text of Scripture I have alluded to, that these enlightened 
ecclesiastics founded their opinions; Aristotle, to whose 
authority they implicitly submitted their understandings, 
had found out, that Interest ought not tobe ‘ taken for 
money, because money was in its nature barren ;” to minds 
in the habit of implicit submission, no sophism however 
silly is revolting, if it proceeds.from authority they venerate. 
Sir, the reformers did not early throw off these shackles ; 
Luther declared that the Pope having sanctioned the legality 
of the “ contractores redemptionis,” had tolerated usury 
and held that to be a decisive proof, that the Pope was Anti- 
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christ. Melancthon, Beza, Zuinglius, all agree, though in 
milder terms, that taking Interest for money is sinful, 
Calvin, indeed, admits that it did not appear to him from 
any Scriptural Authority, that the taking of Interest was 
altogether to be condemned, but adds that those who took 
Interest should not be suffered in a well constituted govern- 
ment, but that they should be expelled from the society of 
men. Agreeing, Sir, with the opinion that to trace an error 
to the fountain head is to refute it, I have thought it not 
a waste of the time of the house, to shew what were the 
opinions of the Christian world, when our ancestors legisla. 
ted on this subject—and, Sir, the laws they enacted, were as 
absurd as the opinions that produced them. It appears that 
from the earliest period of our legal polity, down to the 
reign of Henry the VIII. the taking of Interest was absolutely 
prohibited to Christians, although for a considerable portion 
of that period, it was allowed to the Jews, I suppose on the 
same maxims of policy, by which in Turkey the Bashaws 
are allowed to plunder the people, that they may in their 
tarn be plundered by the Porte. The first statute that allows 
the taking of Interest, was passed in the reign of Henry 
the VIE, and expressly states, that the laws made tor 
the prevention of that practice had been ineffectual—the 
rate of Interest allowed by that Statute was 10 per cent. 
In the reign of Edward the VI, the horror against taking of 
Interest revived in full force; and the act of his father 
was repealed, and the taking of any Interest was utterly pro- 
hibited “‘ as a vice most odious and detestable,” and declared 
contrary to the word of God; the consequence of which 
was, according to acetemporary Historian, that the rate 
of Interest which was commonly taken rose to 14 per cent. 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth the inefficacy of the pro- 
hibition was discovered; and the former rate of 10 per 
cent allowed; but a clause was inserted, declaring the ta- 
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king of Interest to haye been forbidden by the law of God, 
and to be sin.and detestable. This clause, Sir, it appears 
was inserted, in compliance with the opinions of the Bishops, 
who would not consent to the passing of the act, without 
this declaration: indeed it did not pass the House of Com, 
mons without strong opposition ; it was encountered there 
with all the virulence of ignorant superstition, and one of 
its opponents, (Dr. Wilson, a man famous in his day, and 
whom Dr. Johnson mentions as celebrated for the extent of 
his knowledge) after declaring ‘‘that it was not the amount 
of the rate of Interest taken, that constituted the crime, but 
that all lending for any gain, be it ever so little, was wicked- 
ness before God and man, and a damnable deed in itself, 
and that theye was no mean in this vice, any more than in 
murder or theft,” ended with telling a ridiculous story of 
an ass in Italy, on whom the dead body of a man who had 
taken Interest being laid, in order to be carried to the 
church, had such instinctive horror of its burthen, that it 
immediately ran away with the body to the gallows, In the 
reign of James the I, the legal rate of Interest was reduced 
to 8 per cent: during the commonwealth to 6 per cent, 
and after the restoration that rate was adopted ; in the reign 
of Queen Anne, it was reduced to 5 percent, at which rate 
it has ever since continued in Great Britain, but a higher rate 
is allowed in Ireland, and in the colonies. The first author, 
who seemsto have attacked this policy, was Mr. Locke: he 
boldly combats the expediency of any restrictions and de- 
clares their inefficacy: he says ‘‘ the first thing to be con- 
sidered is whether the price of the hire of money can be re- 
gulated by law, and to that I think, generally speaking, one 
may say, itis manifest it cannot, for since it is impossible to 
make a law, that shall hinder a man from giving his money 
or estate to whom he pleases, it will be impossible by any 
contrivance of law, to hinder men, skilled in the power they 
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have over their own goods, from conveying them to whom. 
soever they please, or from purchasing money at what rate 
soever their occasions shall make it necessary for them to 
have it. For it is to be remembered that no man borrows 
mioney or pays use, out of mere pleasure; it is the want of 
money that drives men to ¢hat trouble and charge of bor- 
rowing; and proportionably to this want will every one have 
it, whatever price it costs him. Wherein the skilful will 
always so manage it, as to avoid the prohibition of your law 
and keep out of its penalty, do what you can. What then 
will be the unavoidable consequences of such a law? 

* Ist. It will make the difficulty of borrowing and lend- 
ing much greater ; whereby trade (the foundation of riches) 
will be obstructed. 

2nd. It will be a prejudice to those who most need 
assistance and help ; i. e. widows and orphans. 

*< 3rd. It will mightily increase the advantages of bankers 
and scriveners and other such expert brokers, who skilled 
in the advantages of putting out money according to the true 
and natural value, will infallibly get what the true value of 
Interest shall be above the legal.” 

*¢ 4th. It is likely to cause great perjury in the nation ; but 
that law cannot keep men from taking more use than you 
set (the want of money being that alone, which regulates 
its price) will perhaps appear, if we consider how hard it is 
to set a price on wine or silks or other unnecessary articles, 
how impossible it is to set a rate upon victuals in a time of 
famine. For money being an universal commodity, and as 
necessary to trade as food is to life ; every body must have 
it, at what rate they can get it, and unavoidably pay dear when 
it is scarce; you may as rationally hope to set a fixed rate 
upon the hire of houses or of ships as of money. In respect 
of the varying need and necessity of money, it is as little ca- 
pable of having its yearly hire fixed by law as land itself. 
Those who consider things beyond their names will find, 
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that money, as well as all other commodities, isHiable tothe 
same changes and inequalities: nay, in thistespect of the 
variety of its value, brought in by time in the succession of 
affairs, the rate of money is less capable of being regulated by 
law in any country than the rent of land, because to the 
quick changes that happen in trade, this too must be added ; 
that money may be brought in or carried out of the kingdom 
which land cannot.’’* 

Such, Sir, were the sentiments of that great man, even at 
that period, on this important subject ; sentiments, the truth 
of which recent occurrences have fully demonstrated. Near 
20 years ago Mr. Bentham, (who is well known as an acute 
and independent thinker) published his admirable treatise on 
this subject ; I am happy to find, that he has recently re- 
published it; I trust most members have read it, and to 
those who have, any arguments of mine must be unneces- 
sary. He has indeed exhausted all, that can be said on the 
subject, and though I may not expressly mention his name 
in what I have to add on this subject, I beg leave to say 
that much indeed will be borrowed from his labours. There 
is only one part of this subject, on which I presume to differ 
from him; he thinks that laws restraining the rate of In- 
terest may be efficacious; on that point I think I can shew 
that Mr. Locke formed ajuster opinion. Let us, Sir, con- 
sider, what causes influence the natural or market rate of 
Interest, or compensation for the loan of money. Mfr. 
Hume says that high Interest arises from three circum- 
stances—a great demand for borrowing ; little riches to sup- 
ply that demand; and great profits arising from commerce; 
that low Interest proceeds from the three opposite circum- 
stances—a small demand for borrowing; great riches to 
supply that demand; and small profits arising from com- 


* Locke's Considerations of the consequences of lowering Interest, 
and raising the value of Money. 
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merce ;--but;to the causes of high rate of interest enume- 
rated by Mr. Hume, may be added the intervention of in- 
judicious Laws on the subdject.—Whenever the interest of 
money has been prohibited by Law, such regulation, instead 
of preventing, has always increased the evil of usury ; the 
debtor has been obliged to pay not only for the use of 
the money, but for the risk the creditor runs of incurring 
the penalties of usury ; this was fully shewn by the sudden 
rise that took place in the rate of interest, when the pro- 
hibition was renewed in the Reign of Edward the Vith; 
similar effects have taken place in countries, governed by 
the Mahometan Laws: and the more rigid the execution 
of the Laws of prohibition has been, the more exorbitant 
the rate of interest actually taken. Similar effects ensue, 
when the legal rate of interest is below the market rate ; 
the wants of mankind have greater influence than the regu- 
lations of the law, and as the creditor will not accept of a 
less compensation than the use of it is worth, the debtor 
must recompense him for the risk he runs; and the pre- 
mium of that insurance is added to what would otherwise 
be accepted as the full value of the Loan. 

Sir, without recurring back to more distant periods, let 
us observe the recent effects of these Laws. Money for 
many years has not been obtained on the best securities at 
the legal rate of Interest, except in cases where it has 
been placed in the hands of Trustees, and the application 
of it limited to mortgages, or where Estates have been sold 
on the express condition, that part of the purchase money 
should remain on Mortgage for a stipulated number of 
years :—the very few other instances in which it has been 
so lent can be accounted for either by the impulse of private 
friendship, or by circumstances of a very, peculiar nature. 
—Such a situation is the natural, the inevitable result of 
an attempt to counteract the natural course of pecuniary 
transactions. Gentlemen possessed of ample Freehold 
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Estates, over which they had the absolute controul, have 
been compelled to resort to the same destructive expedients, 
as were formerly the resource of those who had only a per- 
sonal, or at the utmost a security for the term of their own 
lives to offer. Annuities have been granted for the term 
of several lives at the rate of 12, 14, and 15 per cent, in 
addition to which the Grantors have been compelled to 
pay the Premiums of Insurance, on the lives of the persons 
named in the Grant of the Annuities — I know that very 
recently a Gentleman possessed of a large Estate in fee 
simple, granted an Annuity for 4 Lives (and the survivor 
of them) named by the Grantee for the consideration of $ 
years purchase. These Annuities are made redeemable, 
and considered and treated for, merely as Loans of Money. 
My Honorable and Learned Friend the Member for 
Ashburton," who seeins to imagine, that all the evils of 
Mankind both political and natural are to be cured by Le- 
gislation ; nay that even soil and climate are under the con- 
troul of Parliament, lately moved for and obtained (though 
with difficulty) leave to bring in a Bill to prevent Annui- 
ties being granted with conditions for their redemption ;— 
the reception the proposition met with from the House will, 
I fancy, prevent his proceeding further with his project. 
What, Sir, could be the effect of such a Law, but to compel 
those who wanted money, to grant irredeemable Annui- 
ties? It could only augment the evil, it sought to remedy. 
This mode of Annuity has been of late so prevalent, as 
almost to supersede the other modes of evasion, which Mr. 
Bentham enumerates. In other countries similar effects 
have followed from similar Laws; Mr. Bentham points 
out, how the Law fixing the rate of Interest was evaded in 
Russia, and in France. Dr. Adam Smith shews that the 
attempts to limit the amount of the interest taken have been 
equally ineffectual. In Holland, and at Hamburgh, the 


! Mr. Preston, 
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rate of Interest has been left to its natural operation, and 
whilst Aere and in other countries, where it has been limit- 
ed by Law, the Market rate has risen so far above the legal 
rate, the rate of Interest both in Holland, and at Hamburgh, 
has been under the rate we fix by Law; I am credibly in- 
formed that the average rate has not exceeded 4 per cent. 
But, Sir, it is not only in times, when the general market 
rate of Interest exceeds the legal rate, that the evil of those 
Laws is felt: they are felt, although in an_ inferior 
degree, when the market rate of Interest on the best Secu- 
rities is equal to the legal rate; then those who have only 
personal or inferior security to offer, are subject to the evils, 
and compelled to resort to the evasions 1 have just men- 
tioned. How much our distresses have been augmented by 
the operations of these Laws, has been most ably and elo- 
quently shewn on former occasions, by my honorable 
and learned Friend, the Member for Winchelsea.‘ Much 
indeed, Sir, do I lament that his various and important 
ayocations did not allow him to comply with my solicita- 
tions, to bring this measure before the consideration of Par- 
liament. In his hands it must have been irresistible, but I 
trust it cannot fail of (ultimate) success, even when intro- 
duced by a man so private, so unaided by any political 


connection as myself. But, Sir, what are the reasons that _ 


are alleged in defence of these Laws? What are the ob- 
jections that have been urged against leaving the Interest, 
or in other words, the rent or hire of money to find its 
own level in the same manner as the rent of Land or 
Houses, or the hire of any other commodity ?—One that 
I am told has been urged, is that in that case all would be 
lenders and no borrowers, another, that no Trade would be 
followed, but that of lending money. Sir, I really believe 
these objections are as well founded, as any of the others 


* Mr, Brougham, 
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that I have heard urged. It has been said that if the rate 
of Interest was unrestrained, the greatest part of it would 
be lent to prodigals and projectors; and even Dr. Adam 
Smith has lent his authority to that objection. Is that 
the course pursued in other occurrences of life? Do 
gentlemen habitually let their farms to those who offer the 
highest. rents, without any attention to the prospect of 
payment? When money is plentiful in the market, do 
lenders only seek the highest rate of Interest, without re- 
gard to the nature of the security ? But, sir, I can refute the 
doctor by his own authority:—a very few pages be- 
fore he lays down the position I now combat, he delivers the 
following sentiments: ‘‘ The Stock which is lent at Inte- 
rest is always considered as a capital by the lender. He 
expects that, in due time, it isto be restored to him, and 
that in the mean time the borrower is to pay him 4 cer- 
tain annual rent for the use of it. The borrower may use 
it either as a capital or as a Stock reserved for an imme- 
diate consumption : if he uses it as a capital, he employs it 
in the maintenance of productive laborers, who repro- 
duce the value with a profit. He can in this case both re- 
store the capital, and pay the interest without alienating or 
encroaching upon any other source of revenue. If he uses 
it as a stock reserved for immediate consumption, he acts 
the part of a prodigal, and dissipates in the maintenance of 
the idle, what was destined for the support of the indus+ 
trious. He can in this case neither restore the capital nor 
pay the interest, without either alienating or encroaching 
upon some other source of revenue, such as the property 
or the rent of land. The stock which is lent at interest is, 
no doubt, occasionally employed in both these ways, but in 
the former much more frequently than in the latter. The 
man who borrows to spend, will soon be ruined, and he 
who lends to him will generally have occasion to repent of 
his folly. To borrow or to lend for such a purpose, there- 
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fore, is in‘all cases, where gross usury is out of the question; 
contrary to the interest of both parties; and though it no 
doubt happens sometimes that people do both the one and 
the other, yet from the regard that all men have for their 
own interest, we may be assured, that it cannot happen so 
very frequently, as we are sometimes apt to imagine. Ask 
any rich man of common prudence, to which of the two 
sorts of people he has lent the greater part of his stock—to 
those, who he thinks will employ it profitably, or to 
those who will spend it idly. He will laugh at you for pro- 
posing the question. Even among borrowers therefore, ot 
the people in the world most famous for frugality, the 
number of the frugal and industrious surpasses conside- 
rably. that of the prodigal and idle.”—But, Sir, if the Law 
is to interfere with respect to prodigals, why is their inter- 
ference confined to loans of money? Why not extended 
to their purchases of goods? Modes, by which prodigals 
obtain money, at much greater disadvantage than by any 
excess of interest, the sales of their Estates; or to the 
quantum they borrow, as well as the rate of interest they pay? 
With respect to projectors, I must observe with Mr. Ben- 
tham, that those manufactures we exult in as the causes and 
ingredients of National prosperity, were originally projects, 
that whatever is now the routine of trade was once project, 
whatever is now establishment was at one time innovation. 
I-say with him, that those who aim at any improvement, 
those whose ingenuity stands in need of wealth for its as- 
sistant, come within the description of projectors; that to 
limit interest to a rate at which the carriers on of old and 
well established trades are glad to borrow it, is to give 
them the monopoly of the money market, and with him I 
also say, that the progress of the prosperity of mankind has 
been much retarded by these Laws.—Another objection 
that I have heard urged is, that in consequence of these 
Laws, government has been enabled to borrow at.a lower 
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rate than it could have done, if the rate of interest had been 
unrestrained. Sir, whatever diminishes the prosperity of 
the country must increase the difficulty of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in contracting for public Loans. And 
here, sir, I cannot help remarking that all the governments, 
who have restrained the rate of interest, on private Loans, 
have found themselves habitually compelled to exceed that 
rate in their public Loans. Indeed in this country, so 
recently after the passing of the Act of Queen Anne, as the 
3d year of the reign of her successor, the Bank of England 
was allowed to give a greater rate of interest for money 
borrowed, than the rate fixed by Law. In addition to all 
other considerations, I think that it is unjust as well as im- 
politic to fix a maximum on the produce of money; Sir, 
I repeat that opinion, notwithstanding the gestures of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer. But, sir, although I am deci 
dedly of opinion, that the distresses of the Country, parti- 
cularly of the landed interest in all its branches, have been 
most materially aggravated (in many instances produced) 
by the operation of these Laws, I do not intend that the 
repeal should immediately take effect; an instantaneous 
repeal, even of this most absurd and pernicious system, 
would not now be in my opinion either desirable or safe ; 
it would tend too much to disturb existing contracts; there- 
fore I shall propose in the Committee to fix a day some 
years distant as the time when the operation of the Act 
shall commence. Sir, viewing these Laws, as I do, as 
having had their foundation in blind superstition, to have 
been framed in no spirit of true policy, as adverse to every 
just end of political economy, and as one of the principal 
causes of our present embarrassments; I move for leave to 
bring in a Bill “ to repeal the Laws, which regulate or re- 
* strain the rate of interest.’’ 
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THOUGHTS 


PROPERTY TAX. 


Tuere is no feature of a Free Government niore strikingly 
valuable and important, both to those who govern, and to those 
who are governed, than that it not only allows, but encourages, in 
every individual, however humble, the liberty of discussing its 
measures, and publicly declaring his opinion upon the character 
and tendency of the laws it promulgates, and the line of policy it 
pursues, provided he exercise this privilege in a way free from 
factious and seditious objects. It is under this impression, and 
with a clear conviction of the purity and innocence of my mo- 
tives, that 1 now presume to avail myself of the birth-right of au 
Englishman, and to state my sentiments upon a measure of do- 
mestic policy, in which I conceive both the future liberty aod 
prosperity of my country deeply involved. I allude to the esta 
blishment of a Property Tax as a permanent system of faxation. 
But before I enter directly into the line of argument I purpose 
to pursue, let me be distinctly understood as viewing this question 
perfectly apart from the justice or injustice, the policy or impo- 
licy, of those public measures which have swelled to so enormous 
an amount the national expenditure, and ended in the accumula- 
Gon of an unparallelled load of public debt. No opinions on the 
past need at all influence in this point any man’s opmions of the 
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future, and he who has most zealously supported every part of 
our persevering contest with its public enemies abroad, may yet 
join with perfect consistency in an endeavour to save that country 
which he loves, from measures hostile to its freedom and prospe- 
rity at home. Nay, he can have no claims to unsullied loyalty, 
and genuine patriotism, if he refuse todo so. All men, of every 
party, equally admit the difficulties in which we are involved to be 
great and palpable; that the debt which has been contracted 
must be paid, that the faith, the land, and the industry of the 
country are all pledged for its redemption; and the only subject 
of enquiry now is, whether these difficulties may not yet be met 
without violating the Constitution itself; whether, notwithstanding 
the dreadful impression made upon its outworks, the citadel itself 
may not yet be saved from rum. 

Again, if it on one hand be demanded that extraordinary emer- 
gencies may arise, which may fully justify a Government in deviat- 


ing from the ordinary course of legislation; in which speculations 
in political science must be tried, like speculations m trade aud 
commerce, and in which, as in flights of poetic fancy, ‘‘ something 


must be ventured, or nothing can be won,” we may readily con- 
cede it. And we may likewise concede further, that on the part of 
the subject also, it may in every such crisis be perfectly consistent 
with the greatest love of freedom, and the purest patriotism, wil- 
lingly to sacrifice a large portion of his rights, his liberties, or his 
property, as the price of securing the remainder. But then on 
the other hand, it must equally be conceded, that all such ocea- 
sions are strictly limited to the duration of the circumstances from 
which they arise, and that the expedicney of all measures emanat- 
ing from them eutirely ceases with the danger they were intended 
to meet and to repel. If in times of great public calamity and 
alarm, when the very existence of the state was endaogered, Rome 
wisely had recourse to a dictator, and more than once owed her 
safety or her victories to a measure which necessity dictated, we 
never can forget also that not only were all the benefits, which 
heretofore resulted from such a measure, lost and forfeited, but 
exchanged for the heaviest calamities and oppressidns, from the 
very moment that the delegation of this high and despotic autho- 
rity ceased to be carefully measured in continuance by the same 
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necessity that prescribed it. If the temporary power of Cincinna 
tus ensured the safety and added to the glories of his country, the 
perpetual exercise of the same authority by Sylla and by Cesar, 
mark the very period of the commencement of the decline and fall 
of the greatest empire of the ancient world. 

It is unfortunately the natural inclination of all power and an- 
thority, however acquired, to endeavour to perpetuate themselves. 
Their universal maxims are to advance whenever they can, to re- 
cede only when the post can no longer be maintained ; to consider 
even a momentary acquiescence asa tacit adinission of their claim, 
and the uninterrupted possession of a somewhat longer period, as 
directly confirming their title, and sanctioning even.the principle 
itself upon which they are established. ‘To this invariable propen- 
sity it is owing that the wisest and purest institutions become gra- 
dually corrupted and undermined, and abuses, like evil habits, 
gathering strength by connivance, or fattened by indulgence, grow 
till they either entirely destroy the fabric, or render some despe- 
rate measures needful to correct and restore them to their original 
character and use. It is in this sense that states and empires have 
been justly compared to bodies, as equally distinguished by youth, 
by manhood, and by old age. It is on this ground that im politics, 
as well as in morals, the ancient axiom of “ Principiis obsta” is 
for ever applicable and useful ; an axiom peculiarly recognised in 
the British Constitution, and upon thé strict observance of which 
its very existence must depend. ‘To check innovation by a mu- 
tual watchfulness over the proceedings of each other, and to sound 
the alarm on every attempt at encroachment upon each other’s 
hallowed ground, and thus to preserve unimpaired that nice ba- 
lance of power which forms the very essence of the Constitution 
itself, is the express scope and object for which the several estates 
of the realm are invested with the trusts and privileges they 
hold. 

Whichever therefore, whether it be King, or Lords, or Com- 
mons, either remits or relaxes this vigilance, that branch of the 
Constitution not only forfeits and abandons its own rights and 
privileges, but betrays the sacred duty it is pledged to perform, 
and is guilty of a direct injury against the community at large. 
There is this further reason also for guarding against political inno- 
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vations, particularly such as 1 now allude to, that they commionly 
produce many effects besides those that are directly.seen or intend- 
ed by them. Paley’ has justly observed, that “ the direct conse- 
quence is often the least important; that it is from the silent and 
unobserved operation, fiom the obscure progress of causes set at 
work for different purposes, that the greatest revolutions take 
their rise ;” and has illustrated by several striking instances, drawn 
from our own history, the truth of his remark. De Lolme* has 
also, with no less accuracy, told us, that “ governments are often 
fuund to have adopted unawares measures entirely calculated to 
change the very character of their constitution, and to go on with- 
out perceiving their ervor till it be too late to correct it.” 

‘That the measure to which [ mean these prefatory observations 
to apply, is of that insidious tendency abave described, ‘is, alas! 
too obvious, from the. present attempt to impose it on us as a per- 
manent burthen, when compared with the arguments and profes. 
sions held out at its original enactment ; and that it partakes also 
very strongly of the nature of those measures alfided to by Paley 
and De Lolme will, I fear, be likewise too clearly proved when we 
cone to consider it in that point of view, 

But let me previously crave the indulgence of a few words only 
on its rise and origin. ‘The circumstances attending it are indeed 


too notorious to need much illustration, but yet it seems necessary 
just to advert to them in order to clear and make good my way as 
I go on, and to establish the point of its being not only a novel 


and extraordinary system of finance, but to have arisen from a 
very extraordinary crisis of public affairs ; to have been originally 
proposed as a temporary measure of unqualified necessity, and on 
these grounds alone submitted to by the country. We all remem- 
ber how the ministry of that day, as well as a great majority of 
Parliament, impressed with the most violent apprehensions of the 
spread of that revolutionary phrenzy which had deluged France 
with the blood of her subjects, which had led her monarch to the 
block, and overturned or profaned her altars, had judged that the 
only means of safety and honour to fhis‘country was to be found 
in an appeal to arms. Even those who had hailed the first heav- 


+ Moral and Political Philosophy. * On the British Constitution. 
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ings of this great volcano as symptoms of regenerating health, and 
greeted them as the struggles of an oppressed people in the sacred 
cause of freedom and of independence, as the auspicious pangs of 
liberty just dawning upon a land of darkness, spiritual as well as 
civil, now terrified at the magnitude of the explosion, jomed in the 
general forebodings of an universal wreck and desolation, unless 
every effort was exerted to ward off the impending storm, and the 
sword and the purse, and the pulpit and the press, were all sum- 
moned to answer what was termed the calls of religious and social 
order. A small but resolute phalanx did indeed still remain un- 
awed by the fears which staggered others, and widely differmg as 
to the best means of stilling the impetuous impulse; who still 
clung to pacific measures, still viewed the thunder that rolled and 
the lightning that flashed around us as the natural attendants of a 
hurricane which might yet settle into a tranquil calm, and perhaps 
even purify and improve the atmosphere in which it had spent its 
rage ; who still thought that other nations should be left to their 
own discretion as to what form of government they might judge it 
expedient to adopt, and that policy, no less than justice, demand- 
ed from us to forbear interfering with the internal affairs of 
France, But the warnings and admonitions of these men were 
unheeded in the general panic, or unheard in the general outcry ; 
and the war-whoop of government was re-echoed from an im- 
mense majority. An immediate and determined course of hosti- 
lities was agreed on; the ocean was soon covered with our fleets 
and transports, and our blood and our treasures were equally la- 
vished with unsparing energy. ‘The powers of the continent were 
pressed into the hallowed cause, and entreated to accept the aid 
and subsidies of Britain in defraying the expences of the contest. 
Coalitions were formed and crumbled away, fresh ones again tried 
and proved faithless to their object, and our bleeding country still 
persevered undaunted or uninstructed by the lessons she received. 
The enemy, instead of being prostrate at our feet, as had been 
so confidently anticipated, seemed only to gather fresh vigour 
from every attack, to imbibe fresh means of resistance from every 
blow, and to acquire union and consistency, and strength and wis- 
dom, from the very means of experience we afforded her. She 
even threatened in her turn to become the invader, “ Delenda est 
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Carthago,” was her motto. The sacking of London was held 
qut as the recompence of their toils and dangers to her exasperated 
soldiery, and her chieftains threatened that the waters of the Thames 
should be reddened with British blood. It was at such a crisis, 
after six years of unparallelled exhaustion of blood and treasure, 
when voluntary contributions had been dried up; when the old 
taxes on luxury and consumption had been doubled and trebled in 
vain; when new ones had been imposed and proved ineffectual ; 
when the monied interest had been draimed of its funds, and loang 
were hardly made, even at the most exorbitant rate of interest; it 
was at such a crisis, | say, that the measure of the Imome Tax 
was pressed upon the adoption of the British Parliament, and sub, 
mitted to by the British people. 

In the discussions which took place concerning it, it was never 
attempted to be argued but upon the ground of extreme necessity 
alone, nor do I believe that either Pitt hiniself, to the latest moe 
ment of his life, or those who acted with him, ever entertained @ 
thought of saddling such a burthen as a permanent Joad upon the 
country, nor that even in the zenith of his popularity, he would 
have ventured to propose it. When the Lord Chancellor sup- 
ported it in the House of Lords, he was glad, in the scantiness of 
better matter, to avail himself of this anecdote, as the best illus- 
tration of his subject. “ A noble person, a friend of mine,” said 
his lordship, “ had a conversation with a tradesman on the subject 
of this bill, who said his income might amount to about £300 
a year, and declared that he thought it hard to pay £30 out of it 
for this tax, ‘The tradesman, however, was a barber, and ona 
little reflection said, ‘ But perhaps if I did not pay the £30, so 
many of my customers would not long have their heads upon their 
shoulders to be dressed and shaved.’ And this,” added his lord- 
ship, ‘‘ is the true and proper defence of a bill like this,” And 
further also, when Lord Sidmouth, at the head of an’ administra- 
tion composed of those very men, who are now endeavouring to 
perpetuate this despotic and intolerable measure, brought down to 
Parliament the treaty of the peace of Amiens, he embraced also 
tlie same opportunity of instantly moving the repeal of the Income 
Tax, and emphaticaily declared that he wished to record his senti- 
ments upon it, “ that he had ever viewed it as a measure which 
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extreme necessity alone could justify, and as totally inapplicable 
to a state of peace.” Surely, then, a measure thus introduced, 
thus supported by its ablest advocates, and thus described by mi- 
nisters themselves, bore in its very character, independent of the 
terms of the act itself, the pledge of its being discontinued the 
very moment the crisis passed away which had called for its enact- 
ment, and surely the people who have so long patiently submitted 
to its operation under such circumstances, have now an unques- 
tionable right to look for its repeal. 

If any man be disposed to think such arguments of but little 
weight, and the principle for which I am contending of but little 
value, L would beg him to reflect only upon the paramount conse- 
quences they involve, and to examine with me, by a short reference 
to the history of taxation in this country, how they were estimat- 
ed by our ancestors, how firmly, how constantly, how successfully, 
(except in one solitary instance, which I shall shortly notice, yiz. 
land-tax,) they were acted on by those illustrious men to whom we 
owe every political blessing and pre-eminence we enjoy; to whom 
we owe a debt of gratitude, which can only be discharged by faith- 
fully transmitting to posterity, unsallied and unimpaired, the legacy 
they bequeathed to us. 

The revenue of the crown is divided into two great branches, 
namely, the ordinary and extraordinary. By the former is meant the 
real actual property of which it is possessed, and a few sources of 
income which do not come under the denomination of contributions 
levied on the people. These were in the early periods of our history 
so large as almost, if not entirely, to meet the ordmary expenses of 
the state, and might, by the laws of forfeiture and escheat, have been 
augmented to an extent truly formidable. But, fortunately for the li- 
berty ofthe subject, this hereditary landed revenue has been, by 
the extravagance or neglect of the crown itself, dilapidated and 
sunk almost to nothing, and the casual profits, arising from the 
other branches of the census regalis, have been almost all of them 
alienated likewise. ‘These deficiencies as they gradually occurred, 
were necessarily to be supplied by those who had succeeded to these 
new sources of wealth, or by those who, being protected by the 
government and constitution, were bound both by duty and inte- 
rest to contribute to its support and maintenance. ‘The first eon- 
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tributions demanded and paid were those of personal military ser- 
vice at their proper charge, and sometimes small temporary aids of 
money or merchandize, for the equipment of ships, or defraying the 
extraordinary expences attendant on particular expeditions. —Henry 
the Second availed himself of the fashionable zeal of the times for 
crusades, to induce the people to submit to a new species of taxar 
tion, denominated ‘Tenths and Fifteenths, but these were never le- 
vied except for extraordinary emergencies, and though the basis of 
a regular assessment was afterwards laid in the eighth year of Ed- 
ward If]. yet it still both originated from a war, till that period, 
unmatched either in exertions’ or expence, and, what is more to our 
present purpose, was never acted on but in tunes of necessary and 
absolute emergence. In short, in whatever shape, or under what- 
ever denomination, whether of tenths, scutages, talliages, or sub- 
sidies, supplies were levied on the people, this principle was up to 
the period of the Revolution never violated, that a tar imposed 
upon an emergency ceased witht ; it was never suffered to become 
a permanent engine of supply, aud Blackstone is in this important 
point maccurate when he asserts that those ancient levies were in 
the nature of a modern land-tax. Rude as we are apt to consider 
the notions of political economy in those times, aud limited as were 
the advances of civil liberty, yet our fathers were not so rude, and, 
fortunately for us, neither so profligate nor abject as to let go the 
strongest constitutional check a subject can possess against the en- 
croachments of despotic power. And itis obvious to remark, that 
whilst to their determined courage and perseverance in maintaining 
it, we owe al! the freedom and political advantages we enjoy, toa 
deviation from it, in later times, we owe the numerous evils and 
corruptions with which we are now weighed down, the purity of 
our Constitution sullied, and its beauty tarnished and impaired. 
The period of the Revolution is often looked back to as an ara 
glorious to the cause of freedom civil and religious, as an immortal 
triumph of rational liberty over oppression and arbitrary power. In 
very niatiy instances it really was so. But human blessings seldom 
come unalloved; and if it was distinguished by acts calculated to 
promote the happiness, and exalt the diguity of our nature, Jt was 
instantly followed by acts as unfriendly to them both, and as directly 
subversive of the character of the Constitution it had contributed 
to form. Amidst the violent collision of parties alternately in power, 
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and each consenting to purchase that power by a servile compliance 
with the unconstitutional demands of the crown; amidst the shame- 
less scenes of bribery and corruption, and consequent prostitution 
of public principle which pervaded the national Councils and pol- 
luted the morals of the whole kingdom, aided by the opportunities 
for giving them full exercise, which arose from the unsettled state 
of the times, and the obstinate wars which were waged in order to 
support the change that had been effected, and in which the people 
were assured, not only that every right and privilege they had just 
established, but also the very lives and fortunes of all who had shared 
in contending for them were at stake: im short, in times not very 
dissimilar in some points to those we have iately witnessed, was 
laid the ground work of almost all those great political errors 
which have since been committed and pursued amongst us. It was 
then that the first sanction was given to a standing army ; it was then 
began the prevalence of those foreign connections which involve 
us mevery quarrel of every Power of Europe; it was then sprung 
up the pernicious practice of borrowing upon remote tunds, and 
leaving to posterity to pay the amount of our extravagance and 
folly : it was then was laid the foundation of our national debt, and, 
to crown all, it was then that first appeared that great prototype of 
the odious measure we are now discussing, the establishment of an 
Income Tar a measure from which the struggle of 120 years has 
not been able to redeem us. For though the tax on personal pro- 
perty, on trade, and on mdividuals was soon found too oppressive 
to be borne, vet the Land Tax, which formed a part of it, was not 
only most unjustly and inequitably continued, but established as a 
perpetual charge, its produce mortgaged as a freehold estate vested 
in the crown for ever, and like a freehold we have seen it held up to 
sale, and become a fit object of purchase to whoever may be in- 
clined to buy it. 

With such a precedent as this before him, standing like the war- 
ning beacon on the hill, and distinctly pointing out the shoals and 
eddies with which it is surrounded, that man must be infatuated in- 
deed who will not use his utmost effort to avoid them. For such in 
all human probability is the destined progress of the ptesent Income 
Tax, if allowed to proceed one step further than the point at which 
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it has now arrived.* Asa war tax its duration is now expired. As 
a part of a system for the peace establishment, it assumes a cha- 
racter new and formidable in the extreme, and I trust no man can 
be so blind as not to be sensible, that, in submitting to it longer, 
he is not only giving up for ever for himself, his heirs, and succes- 
sors, under every possible situation of public affairs, -; th or 3th, or 
whatever may be the ratio at which it is now proposed to continue 
it, but that he is giving his sanction to the principle itself upon 
which this tax is founded; namely, that the Government of this 
country is entitled to demand a certain part, absolutely unlimited, 
of the income of every individual, and is also entitled to enforce 
that compulsive requisition by the strictest and harshest regulations ; 
a principle fitted perhaps for the meridian of Constantinople, but 
surely unfitted for the tempered aimosphere of Britain. 

I have thus far argued the question upon the general abstract 
principles of legislation, aud confined myself to simply illustrating 
those principles by a few opposite examples, drawn from our own 
or other countries. Let us now proceed toa more distinct and mi- 
nute examination of this financial monster, and see whether there 
be not enough even in its peculiar features and character to induce 
us to reject it with abhorrence and disdain. 

All taxes which can be imposed in a, country like this, without 
tending to destroy the character of the Constitution under which 
we live, must necessarily have these three essential properties :— 

1. They must not infringe that nice balance between the reve- 
nue of the state, and the wealth of the individuals who compose 
it, without which neither national liberty nor prosperity can 
exist. 

2. They must not tend to obstruct that salutary controul ‘over 
the raising or the expenditure of the public money which belongs 
to the Legislative, over the Executive, Branches of the State. 

3. They must, in common justice, bear, as far as possible, with 


* This prophecy has already, since the first publication of these remarks, 
received, as fur as relates to the intention of his majesty’s present ministers, 
its exact fulfillment. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has distinctly avowed 
his purpose of continuing the tax on its present footing at 5 per. cent, for 
two or three years, and then to leave it to parliament to decide what 
partof it shall be made permanent. 
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an equal and impartial weight upon the various classes of the 
community. By these plain rules, of which the most zealous SUup- 
porters of administration can neither question the propriety nor 
the truth, let us try the tax in question. 

First—As it affects the balance between the revenue of the state, 
and the individuals who compose it. 

Montesquieu lays it down as an established maxim, that “ the 
public revenues are not to be measured by what the people are 
able, but by what they ought to pay ;”* and the reason is plain and 
obvious, Because, unless the demands of the state have some de- 
finite limit or controul, they may proceed to swallow up the whole 
wealth and property of the country, ‘The revenue may thus fatten 
upon the poverty of those who supply it; and the state may aut- 
wardly make a brilliant and imposing figure, while it is mwardly 
groaning under the pressure of the heaviest misery and want: and 
we accordingly find this to be more or less the case in every des- 
potic state, in which the principle I have mentioned is usually but 
little regarded —Whether our own country has not of late years 
been fast approximating to such a situation, may perbays be ques- 
tioned or denied; but it nust at all events be admitted, that no 
measure, which human ingenuity could devise, can be more cal- 
culated to produce such an effect, than that which we are now 
discussing: So long as our taxes were imposed on articles of lux- 
ury or consumption, they found their natural limit, and their pro- 
gressive or diminished amount could always supply to the govern- 
ment that invaluable criterion of the country’s ability or wealth, 
without which every speculation in finauce becomes vain and arbi- 
trary, and even the most able and patriotic minister can no more 
justly regulate his expenditure by his means, than the mariner can 
steer his prescribed course through the trackless ocean, without 
either compass or star to guide him. 

Whilst, therefore, on one hand, a timid and cautious adminis- 
tration might be led by an ignorant and groundless apprehension 
of the magnitude of our resources, to compromise the national ine 
terests or honor, a lavish and ambitious government might be led, 
with equal ignorance of what they were about, to plunge headlong 


* Esprit des Lois. 
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into the wildest and most extravagant schemes, and to persevere 
till they ended in irremediable ruin. For ‘there is in fact no other 
safe rule whatsoever, of what a people ought to pay, and conse- 
quently of what a free government has a right to expect or to de- 
mand, than what it is willing to pay. ‘The general habits of a 
whole country are never so marked by parsimony and self-denial as 
not fairly and fully to spend as much as their means and situations 
of life will justify ; the danger is, lest they should runinto the con- 
trary extreme. And though, perhaps, a few individuals should be 
found whose love of accumulating wealtia was carried to an im- 
proper length, and whose circumscribed way of life led them to 
avoid many contributions in which they might justly be expected 
to share; yet these solitary instances can never affect a great gene- 
ral rule, and still less when we observe these niggard propensities 
hardly ever to extend beyond a single generation, and that accu- 
mulation itself always eventually turns out to the direct advantage 
of the state. ‘The above meutioned great authority has therefore, 
with his accustomed penetration and truth, observed, that “if 
some subjects do not pay cnough, the mischief is not great, but if 
any individual whatsoever pay too much, his ruin must redound 
to the public detriment.” Whenever, then, a country finds the 
ordinary course of indirect taxation ineffectual, and is driven to 
the extremity of a tax on Property and Income, it may rest as- 
sured it is passing the limit of regular supply; that it is deducting 
the full amount of whatever is raised in that way, from the actual 
wealth and capital of its subjects; that it is withdrawing just so 
much from the useful and profitable employment of agriculture, 
trade, or commerce; that it is cutting up by the roots the very 
means and sources of future prosperity, both public aud private, 
and, like the man in the fable, killing the goose te arrive at the 
golden egg. 

Let any man but apply the same process to the management of 
his affairs in domestic life, and the consequence is too direct and 
inevitable to require even to be stated. Remember that nations 
are but private families on an extended scale. If even as a teme 
porary measure then such be its operation and effect, how can it 
ever be suited to become any part of a permanent system ? 

And whilst considering it in this point of view, reflect upon the 
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complete extinguisher it applies to every spark of patriotism and 
of public spirit. Is it possible that the subjects of any government 
can feel a proper degree of attachment to it, or support with any 
feelings of national interest the measures of policy it pur- 
sues, when they find not only that portion of income exacted from 
them which they can really and prudently afford to pay or to ex- 
pend, but their very capital itself systematically encroached upon, 
without any regard whatever paid either to the exigencies of their 
situation, their family, or their means? Must they not necessarily 
have constantly before their eves both national and individual bank- 
ruptcy, and who can then wish-to support the national honor, or 
even to defend a country when it has been bereft of every thing in 
it.worth defending ? No—the natural progress of human feeling 
will be this: industry, no more encouraged and rewarded, will 
sink into apathy and disgust ; indolence and indifference will usurp 
their place, and the only resources left will be despair and exile, 
or perhaps a burst of manly indignation, or a paroxysm of revola- 
tionary phrenzy. 

If this picture be suspected of being overcharged, show me but 
in what point my premises are wrong and [ will readily acknow- 
lege the error of my conclusions. Let me not, however, be told, 
as the country often has been, that the Income Tax has gone on 
for years gradually increasing, and that the very increase itself 
is a proof of the increasing wealth and property of the coun- 
try. Let me not be told that numbers of individuals may be found 
whose capital has gone on increasing under its operation, and that 
this also is a proof that it is not incompatible with private prospe- 
rity any more than with public welfare. Alas! the former of these 
effects may unhappily be traced toa very dfferent source and 
origin ; to the augmented energies of tax gatherers and inspectors, 
excited like officers of police by extravagant premiums allowed 
them upon the detection of frauds, to a more exact and rigorous 
assessment, to the exemptions originally conceded being gradually 
withdrawn, to the deductions at first allowed being narrowed. or 
excluded, and, above all, to the rapid and accelerated depreciation 
of the circulating medium. Whoever will but minutely examine 
these several heads, will not only find a direct and easy clue to the 
solution of such « financial problem, but he will arrive, as I have 
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done, at a directly opposite conclusion: he will find from these 
operative causes, when combined together, an aggregate infinitely 
greater than will be met by the increased produce of the tax in 
question, and instead of being led away by an argument so spe- 
cious and so plausible, he will find himself irresistibly compelled 
to admit that the progress of compulsive taxation can never be 
established as a safe criterion of the progress of public wealth, and 
that in the point in question it is directly the reverse. He will find 
a balance which nothing but the diminished wealth and prosperity 
of the country can be made to account for. Until this position 
therefore be controverted, it is almost needless to go into any re- 
futal of the other ; it is nonsense to talk of public prosperity which 
is purchased at the price of private misery and oppression. Nor 
can the instance of a few individuals, who have even grown rich 
under its operation, be ever correctly pleaded against the sweep- 
ing general effect unquestionably produced by it; an effect, the 
force of which has never until now been left to its natural impulse, 
but has been fenced off by the increasing and exorbitant price of 
corn and provisions, which has eaabled both the land owner and 
occupier to struggle with its burthens, and by a thousand other 
causes connected with a state of war, which will suggest them- 
selves without enumeration. But these stimulants act but fora 
season, and any permanent system, attempted to be bolstered up 
by such expedients, carries with it the seeds of speedy dissolu 
tion. 

But there is another point connected with its influence on capi- 
tal, which seems entirely to have escaped those who can rest satis- 
fied with arguments such as I have been just now combating. 
They forget that exactly as an estate loaded with a private mort- 
gage is diminished in value to the proprietor by the full amount of 
the incumbrance, just so does every shilling added to the public 
debt lessen the capital pledged for its redemption, and every direct 
tax levied to defray the interest, or raised to discharge the princi- 
pal, constitute an outgoing, detracting in its full proportion from 
the worth of every acre of land in the country; and if any one 
should require to have this fact still more fully illustrated, let him 
but ask himself whether a property, producing a clear rental of 
one thousand pounds a year be not of more actual value than one 
subject to a deduction of one hundred. 
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2. We will now proceed to examine it’‘as affecting that controul 
over the levying and expenditure of the public money, which is so 
wisely entrusted to the legislative, over the executive, branches of 
the state. 

When the historian of the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire” is enumerating the measures adopted by Augustus, to 
destroy the liberties of his country, he reckons these as the most 
prominent and effectual: “ The establishment of the customs was 
' followed by the establishment of an excise, and the artful scheme 
of taxation was completed by an assessment upon the real and per- 
sonal property of every individual.” Alas! how little did Gibbon 
think, at the time be penned this sentence, that not thirty years 
would have revolved before his own native country would furnish 
an exact parallel, as to its finances, of the melancholy picture 
which he drew. It is from the warnings of history that the states 
man should imbibe instruction ; for he is there neither exposed to 
the bias of prejudice, nor left to the perilous bazard of probabili- 
ties and conjecture; he has before him the sure test of experience 
for his guidance, and as Lucian beautifully observes, is “ ours ade 
n tule Boker AvyiLomevos, aAAa Th wempuxtas Aeywy.” De Hist. Scri- 
bend. ‘To the strength and power of this political engine, in ex- 
torting money from the people, which can be extorted in no other 
way, we are undoubtedly to attribute the fondness with which it is 
adhered to as a measure of finance ; added to the clear prospect it 
affords to any goverument, if once firmly established, ‘of setting at 
defiance all defalcations of revenue which might arise from the ex- 
traordinary pressure of other taxes, or from the unpopularity of its 
own conduct. Nay, give but to an unprincipled and profligate 
administration, such an instrument as this, and it never can want 
the means of securing a majority to uphold its measures; and let 
us but remember the high authority which has told us, “ whenever 
that day shall arrive, that the legislative branches of the state shall 
be more corrupt than the executive, the death warrant of the 
British constitution will be signed and sealed for ever.” Again, 
the facility which it affords, by its unlimited character, of raising 
the most exorbitant supplies, will for ever operate as a direct in- 
centive to extravagance at home, and a temptation to wars and all 
their attendant train of evils abroad. ‘The best security of peace 
has ever been found to consist in the difficulty of supporting war. 
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The friend of humanity and religion surely then will pause before 
he gives his sanction to such a source of bloodshed and of crimes, 
to the establishment of a system which no good government should 
ever wish for, and with which no bad one should ever be entrusted. 

Let me but again and again implore the attention of my country 
to the few topics I have suggested on this head. ‘They are preg- 
nant with matter and reflections, upon which I could write whole 
volumes. 

8. The third criterion by which I proposed to try how far the 
Income Tax was consistent with the character of our constitution, 
was its pretensions to equality and justice. 

That every individual, possessed of an income beyond a very 
limited amount, should indiscriminately contribute to the state the 
same per centage upon the income he so enjoys, may appear, at 
first sight, a fair and equitable allotment of the public burthen. 
But this illusion soon vanishes, and fresh proofs of inequality 
and oppression strike us im every possible view in which it 
can be contemplated. In the first place, the difference between a 
real and personal estate, between the positive value of one hun- 
dred pounds a-year arising from land, and the same sum derived 
from the interest of a mortgage, or the funds, is too palpable to 
be disputed. In most instances, the one is nearly double, and in 
many treble the value of the other. Now as a tax can only be 
considered as a price paid for the protection and security enjoyed, 
itis clear that any equitable principle would demand, that the 
amount of the insurance, if I may so term it, should be propor- 
tioned to the amount of the property insured—The Income Tax, 
however, not only acknowledges no such distinction, in the in- 
stance now before us, but it is perfectly notorious, that whilst the 
tax upon personal property is rigorously and exactly levied, the 
assessment on real property is, in nine instances out of ten, very 
considerably below the actual income derived from it. On the 
other hand, in cases where no evasion is practised by the land- 
owner, the pressure falls upon him with an excessive and dispro- 
portioned weight. It is true that as landlord, he is demanded to 
pay but his ten per cent.; but it is perfectly clear, that whatever 
is levied upon his tenant, must be ultimately borne by him; and 


. that’ in evéry contract made for his land, the amount of Income 
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tax will, and mus/, form as necessary and regular an item in calcu- 
lating the amount of outgoings, as compared with the amount of 
produce, as either his rent, his poor’s rate, or his tithes ; and thus 
the nominal assessment of ten per cent. is in fact seventeen and a 
half. And to this again may fairly be added also, the amount he 
pays for land tax, where it has not been redeemed, (and in that case 
his exemption has been dearly purchased) for the land tax I have 
already shown to be neither more nor less than the remnant of an 
old income tax, established soon after the revolution, and which is 
the only part that most inequitably has not been repealed ; thus 
making an aggregate of thirty-seven and a half direct taxation. 

Again also, with respect to land, how does this apply to those 
who occupy their own? They are subjected to its operation in 
the double capacity of landlord and of tenant ; and in any depres- 
sion of agriculture, are called on to pay a tax upon that occupation, 
which is not only productive of no profit or income whatsoever, but 
of direct loss. This melancholy fact needs no illustration from 
supposed circumstances, nor any ingenuity of argument to support 
it. A simple appeal to the present situation of things in this coun- 
try, will speak with more energy than any powers of language— 
A situation which has driven even ministers themselves, either im- 
pressed with the manifest hardships and oppression of such a de- 
mand, or with the total impracticability of enforcing it, to burst 
through one of the strongest barriers of the constitution, and with- 
out any sanction of an assembled Parliament, to remit a portion 
of its claims. Will any man then pretend to imagine, that a sys- 
tem of taxation, liable to such circumstances, and to such fluctua- 
tions, can be a fit permanent system of supply, in a free country, 
and under a government which 1s intended to afford an equal and 
effectual protection to all those who live under it? 

But if these instances of mequality be sufficient to render it ob- 
jectionable, what shall we say of its boasted impartiality and equity 
when applied to the poor annuitant, whose income, already bur- 
thened by a variety of other taxes, is again rigorously and sternly 
decimated by its operation, by an assessment which acknowledges 
no distinction between a precarious supply, constituting in thou- 
sands of cases, all the present means of subsistence for a numerous 


family, and the savings from which are the only hope to which they 
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cling for a provision in future? Could those who enacted, and 
still more those who are yet inclined to support such a measure of 
taxation, but place themselves in the situation of the humble indi- 
vidual who is now penning these remarks, they could not fail to be 
actuated by his feelings.—Every notion of party spirit, every dis- 
tinctive sensation of Whig and Tory, as well as all those false ideas 
of national splendour by which mankind are so apt to be dazzled 
and led away, would be at once absorbed in the more tender, and 
I will add, more amiable sensations of a husband’s or a father’s 
duty. ‘They would feel that the private scenes of life demand 
attention as well as the public; and that it is too much to require 
from human nature, to witness calmly the wide waste of a lavish 
expenditure, in maintaining standing armies abroad, in providing 
sinecures or in building palaces at home, and to feel at the same 
time the total inability of either supporting the charities demanded 
from one’s situation, or laying up a single sixpence for future exi- 
gencies, or even of: fighting against the imperious demands of the 
present moment; and still more to submit with silent resignation 
to have such a scheme of finance established as a perpetual bur- 
then; and to be told at the same time, that it is pursued because 
it is fair m principle and equitable in operation and effect. 

Again, the varied situations and professions of life render the 
unavoidable expenses attending them equally varied ; and whilst 
one man may be enabled to fulfil the duties, and support the de- 
cencies of his station, upon 500/. a year, another is necessarily 
exposed to the demands of at least 1000/. No direct tax whatso- 
ever can meet these varied exigencies, and much less the tax in 
question, which passes over the whole, and leaves them unnoticed 
or unknown; which sweeps, with indiscriminating severity, its 
equal demands from all, and contemplates a numerous family, or 
an expensive profession, as not less subject to its claims than the 
unexpensive bachelor or the retired maiden. 1 am not begging 
for charity; 1 am not urging my own case, as one of peculiar hard- 
ship, but | feel it. necessary to give it in defence of the argument I 
maintain. I have a wife and seven children looking up to me for 
protection and support: my means of affording these are chiefly 
derived from the tithes.of not an extensive parish; the income tax 
upon those tithes has been exacted and paid, and yet one half of 
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the income at which they are s0 assessed neither has yet been dis- 
charged, nor is likely to be soon, if ever recovered ; some of it 
unquestionably lost. Thus much for its mild and equitable ope- 
ration, as applied to annuitants and life interests. 

When I go on to consider the income tax as applied to trade, 
I am totally at a loss which I should most wonder at, the boldness 
of him who proposed it, or the patience of those who have so long 
submitted to this oppressive burden. Credit and mutual confid- 
ence are the great bases of commercial intercourse. Secrecy both 
as to gains and losses, is always deemed not less essential to its pros- 
perity. But with unceremonious intrusion, the income tax violates 
and invades every one of these stamina, and while it tempts on one 
hand the ruined bankrupt to make a show of profits and of income 
which he does not possess, and affords him a friendly screen for his 
frauds and his imposture, it pries with inquisitorial eye into the 
concerns of the honest and substantial trader, and exposes the 
charmmels of his trade; and if the commissioners, vested with an 
authority greater than the dictators of ancient Rome, happen only to 
suspect him of making too limited a return, an oath is immediately 
demanded, in direct violation of that sacred maxim of British juris- 
prudence, which compels no man to criminate himself. 

We have hitherto supported the character of a great commercial 
nation, and, like Tyre and Carthage of old, have made the whole 
world our tributaries, and induced them to pour, with a lavish hand, 
their wealth into our lap. Arts and ¢ciences have felt the inesti- 
mable value of such an extended intercourse ; and even the great 
truths of divine revelation have been illustrated and confirmed by 
its means. When that distinguished author, Mr. Roscoe, pourtrays 
to us, in the family of the Medici, the characters of a few Florentine 
merchants, becoming at once the patrons of whatever of science and 
of literature then existed, and the restorers of whatever could be 
redeemed from the wrecks of time, the lesson, which such examples 
hold out to us, rises in value and importance every step we advance 
in its perusal, and we cannot help feeling a pride and exultation in 
reflecting that we have ourselves gone far to emulate their virtues; 
that characters not to be surpassed in any age or any country may 
be found in the annals of British commerce. But Florence was a 
free republic, and I remember no traces of an income tax like ours, 
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being there established. We also have a constitution virtually and 
essentially free : a splendid monument of the accumulated wisdom 
of past ages. Let us endeavour to keep it, if possible, from being 
tarnished. Let us not give such a death-blow as this to commer- 
cial integrity and independence. It has been thus far borne up 
against by the fond and constant expectation of soon seeing it at 
an end; but, if it is now to be continued, farewell hope, and fare- 
well commerce!!! 

There is one point more which I feel myself peculiarly bound, 
as a minister of religion, as well as a subject of my king and 
country, not to pass by unnoticed, which is the dreadful influence 
upon public morals which has already been produced by it, and 
will continue to spread with accelerated progress, so long as this 
odious tax shall continue to be saddled upon us. ‘The best ground 
of national prosperity has always been admitted to consist in na- 
tional virtue. But the income tax, by placing men’s interests in a 
regular and systematic opposition to their duties, holds out so 
direct a premium to fraud and perjury, that no man who has 
attended to the duties of a commissioner, can have failed to remark 
the bare-faced prostitution of principle, the gradual and increasing 
disregard of the solemn obligation of an oath, and the various 
temptations to subterfuge and deceit, which are perpetually held 
out and yielded to, under its wicked aud abominable operation, 
For instance, the capitals employed in trade and in agriculture have 
been ascertained to be very nearly equal, and there can need no 
further illustration of the sum of fraud and evasion which have been 
practised under this tax, than the simple fact, that out of the four- 
teen millions a year to which it has been pushed, two millions and 
a half is the very greatest sum that could ever be extorted from 
trade. In fact, even the commissioners themselves have shrunk 
back from the scenes of iniquity arising out of it, and acquiesced 
in correcting or softening the bardships of the legislature by admit- 
ting a mitigated claim, If, then, no other argument can influence, 
at least let this have some weight with us. If we are careless and 
indifferent to encroachments on public freedom, Jet us at least not 
add to that havoc the devastation of public morals. We have no 
superfluity of virtue, whether public or private, to be idly sported 
with. Itis astake which should never be hazarded, and especially 
when the odds are so fearfully against us. 
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I have now done with my reflexions on the character and tens 
dency of the income tax, and have, L trust, distinctly shown it to be 
inconsistent with all our best notions of those principles of legis- 
lation which are applicable to a country like this, and deficient in 
every essential property of a tax suited to a free government ; that 
it is arbitrary and unlimited in principle, partial and unjust in ope- 
ration, destructive of agriculture, and ruinous to commerce ; that it 
saps the foundation of public virtue, and commits the most horri- 
ble havoc upon public morals. 

To the principle of this tax, I would finally most earnestly it- 
plore the attention of my country; because by keeping our eye 
steadily fixed upon it, we shall be best put upon our guard against 
being lulled by pretended modifications and flattering amendments. 
No, the principle itself is so wrong, so hostile to the character of 
our constitution, so directly opposed to our future welfare and pros- 
perity, that nothing can make it right. You might as well recon- 
cile truth with falsehood or light with darkness. However sweet- 
ened or seasoned to make it palatable, it will sull be a sop of deadly 
poison ; however covered and concealed, it will still contain a hook 
within it, which will not fail to fasten upon the vitals of the con- 
stitution of this country, if the people should ever be unfortunately 
prevailed upon to gorge it. 

I am aware that the general and sweeping objection to all I have 
here urged will be this: “ You have admitted the difficulties of the 
state, and you have admitted that they must be met; but whilst 
you have coniined yourself to exposing the tendency, the character, 
the errors, and the defects of one system, you have scrupulously 
abstained from suggesting any other. It is easy to find fault, but 
he that presumes to do this, should be prepared to show a remedy.” 

. I must, however, totally disclaim the correctness of such a con- 
clusion, and | must distinctly maintain that the onus of extricating 
us from our dilemma rests entirely with those who brought us into 
it. The country has a right to demand from those, in whom it 
reposes its confidence, that they shall, in the first place, adopt no 
measures calculated to infringe the liberties, or obstruct the happi- 
ness and prosperity of its subjects; and if, unfortunately, any emer- 
gency should arise. which may call for extraordinary means to meet 
it, that they shall take care that the means so adopted shall not be 
more than commensurate with the exigence ; and that they affect 
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as little as possible the public interests; and the very moment the 
exigence has past away, they are answerable for restoring us to 
our former state. 

Still, I will not avail myself of such an apology, but shall pro- 
ceed with unfeigned diffidence, though without reserve, to state 
what I conceive to be the best and shortest path out of the miser- 
able labyrinth in which we are involved. * 

There appear to be three ways of effecting this desirable object. 

The first is that of continuing the Property Tax as a permanent 
burthen. This, I think, I have fairly proved ought not, cannot 
for one single moment be entertained by any one that knows what 
the constitution of his country is, and would willingly preserve it. 

The next is by laying our hands upon the Sinking Fund, and 
appropriating a considerable part of its produce to the present 
wants of the country, a scheme but very little less objection- 
able than the former, because, instead of being calculated to 
remove, it must directly operate towards rendering the public 
burthen permanent. You can never get rid of debt by cutting up 


* I beg leave here to obviate an error which might possibly oceur, viz, 
that I admitted a substitute for the Property Tax to be absolutely needful. 
Nothing is farther from my intention than to encourage such an idea. Sup- 
posing the net permanent revenue to be only adequate to discharge the 
interest of our public debt, yet the war taxes alone amount to 24 millions, 
and upon ne principle of equity or justice, or policy, or prudence, can the 
peace establishment be admitted to require more than 10 millions. You 
might then have the whole military and naval establishment which Mr, 
Pitt thought needful in 1792, a period of infinitely greater external danger 
than the present; and besides this, you might have also the whole civil 
establishment as it now stands. The former branches then cost but four 
millions and a half, including ordnance, and cannot now, with the increase 
of pay and pensions added to it, démand more than six millions, and the 
latter, by the last returns, was but four millions more. You have, there- 
fore, a relief of 14 remaining millions, the whole amount of the Property 
Tax, which the people of this country have an unquestionable right to look 
for and demand. But when I considered the depressed and suffering state 
of agriculture, and when I further considered how deeply every part of the 
labouring classes of the community were interested in the relief it would 
afford, I ventured to suggest the following.scheme of reducing the interest 
of the debt, in the hope of its enabling us to dispense with the war-duty upon 
malt, upon horses used in husbandry, and some few other of those taxes 
-which press most heavily upon us. 
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the means of discharging it. The Sinking Fund has always been 
looked to as our great palladium and shield by all parties; and 
when Fox pronounced his funeral oration over his deceased rival, 
he said, “ widely as 1 have differed from him through life, in pub- 
lic measures in general, [ will not withhold my praise from one, 
viz. the Sinking Fund; a measure which will go duwn to posterity 
as a monument of his talents as a financier, and if honestly main- 
tained and adhered to, may one day save the country from ruin.” 
The too rapid extinction of the National Debt, and the prevailing 
dread of its influence upon the money market, are bugbears which 
I should be very glad to see assuming a more distinct and substan- 
tial form. At present they are but barely visible, even with a 
powerful microscope. If, however, we must believe such dangers 
to exist, they are at least so remote as not to press for any imme- 
diate attention, and abundant expedients are always at hand to an- 
ticipate or to draw off a superfluity of wealth. . 

The third, and only remaining expedient, then is a plain and 
manly avowal of our insolvency, and a composition with the pub- 
lic creditor; a measure which appears to me to be infinitely 
the best, and, in fact, the sole means of future prosperity. [ have 
before observed that nations are but private families on an extended 
scale, and, after every effort of political casuistry, must at last be 
contented to be guided by the same rules. You have accumulated 
an amount of debt more than the sum of what the whole fee sim- 
ple of the real property of the country would fetch at public auc- 
tion, if put up to sale to-morrow. You have tried in vain every 
method of /egifimate taxation, every means, vested in your power 
by the constitution, to discharge its interest. ‘The only alternative 
then remaining is, either to violate the constitution, in order to keep 
your faith, or to compromise your faith, and preserve the constitu- 
tion. There can be no scruple in such a choice, no hesitation in 
asserting that the latter is infinitely less criminal, and incalculably 
more politic and wise. And with respect to the question of pub- 
lic faith, it involves not one atom more of violation than has already 
been committed by the establishment of the tax we are now dis- 
cussing ; and will again be committed by making it a part of your 
permanent supply. A clear ten per cent. has been annually with- 
held from the payment of the interest originally promised, and 
though it has been disguised under another name, yet it has been, 
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in effect, a bond fide diminution of interest, and, if now perpe- 
tuated, will amount to the very same thing in principle with the 
measure I propose. Again, also, the public faith has not been 
less violated by your interference with the Sinking Fund, which 
stood directly pledged to the public creditor, as security for his 
debt. 

The mode in which I conceive this compromise might be made, 
is nearly similar to that which was acted on by Mr. Pelham, in 
the year 1749, with a degree of success which astonished Europe, 
and the plan of which, when submitted to parliament, appeared 
so necessary and so eligible at that time, that it was carried through 
both Houses without a single division; not a shilling was with- 
drawn from the public debt, and the funds suffered not the slight- 
est depression whatsoever. It will easily be remembered that the 
measure was simply a reduction of one per cent. upon the whole 
National Debt, with the option of being paid off at par if re- 
quired ; and that it was adopted at a period not unlike the present, 
except that the exigency that led to it was infinitely less urgent, 
and that the interest which may now be made by money vested in 
the funds is almost doubled.‘ 

The difference in the value of stock is indeed very important, 
but then the different rate at which that stock must have been ori- 
ginally purchased is sufficient to meet the inequality. Out of the 
eleven hundred millions, now constituting our public debt, eight 
hundred millions have been borrowed since 1795, and probably 
three-fourths of the remainder bought and sold; during which 
period, I believe, the average price of the three per cents. will be 
found to be considerably below 60, and of course the other kinds 
of stock in the same proportion. What then I should now propose 
would be to offer to the fund-holder, either to pay off the principal 
at the present market price, which is peculiarly favorable to both 
parties, or that he should submit to a reduction of + per 
cent. interest ; which [ trust would be found a relief fully adequate 


* Mr. Malthus, in considering the comparative ratio of wealth, has justly 
remarked, that the fund-holder who vests his property so as to produce five 
per cent. when corn is 100 shillings a quarter, receives an equivalent to 
7,8, or9 per cent. whenever the price of corn shall fall to 50 shillings, 
That day has now arrived. 
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to the public wants of the state. I am aware that, as the descrip- 
tion of funded property is various, the same per centage cannot 
be equitably applied to the whole eleven hundred millions of which 
it is composed, but the modification is so obvious and easy, that I 
feel it unnecessary to go into details. 

The reduction above alledged 1 should suppose would, when 
modified and equalized, still produce four millions, and the relief 
from the Income Tax would be naturally succeeded by an increased 
productiveness in other departments of taxation. Windows would 
again be opened that are now closed ; the tax-cart without a cush- 
ion would then aspire to an accommodation so valuable and im- 
portant; and that which already had one, would probably be still 
improved by the elastic motion of a spring ; and the great aphorism 
of finance be exemplified, that the Treasury was rich because the 
taxation was not oppressive. 

Nor with respect to the fund-holder, can I see how such a mea- 
sure need be attended with alarm, nor complained of as one of 
peculiar hardship. He has chosen to advance his money, with his 
eyes perfectly open to the kind of security given him in return ; he 
knows and feels that every means has been exhausted of paying 
the whole of his demand, which is at all compatible with the cha- 
racter of that constitution, under the protection indeed of which 
his property is vested, but yet amenable to its laws; and that, by 
insisting further on his claims, he is himself contributing to throw 
down an edifice, which it is an incalculably greater object for him 
to preserve, than any consideration he can lose by the sacrifice re- 
quired. 

I have already shown that the present price at which he might 
resume his principal, is probably more than it originally cost him, 
and that his capital is therefore unimpaired. And if, on the other 
hand, he chuse to allow it to remain, his security is improved by 
the improving solvency of the state, and the value of his principal 
increased by the certain prospect of increased prosperity to the 
country. In the reduction of the public burtlens he will further 
find an additional compensation, which he will share in full pro- 
portion with the community at large ; and if he receive less from 
government, he will have less to pay to it. He will free himself, 
his heirs, and successors, ] hope, for ever, from a direct out- 
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going absolutely unlimited, and which, though now assessed 
at no more than ten or’ perhaps but five per cent. nothing for- 
bids hereafter to be augmented even to fifty. Again also by turn- 
ing his view only to the depressed state of agriculture, and the de- 
preciated value of land, together with the almost unprecedented 
stagnation of commerce and of trade, he will feel satisfied that he 
is, even then, in a much better relative situation than any other 
class of the community, and that he still hardly bears an equitable 
portion of the common suffering. All jealousy on that score will 
soon be dissipated ; and in short, if he impartially reflects upon 
the limited sacrifices required, he will not fail readily to acquiesce 
in a measure which the public welfare seems so imperiously to call 
for. : 
On the part of government, again, I should conceive but little 
uneasiness need be apprehended. The superior confidence re- 
posed in our stability over that of any other country, and on which 
the present measure can make but little impression ; the situation 
of public affairs, the prospect of a long peace, and consequently 
that enormous loans are not to be contemplated, but, on the con- 
trary, that the monied market will be more and more abundantly 
supplied, together with many other minor circumstances that might 
be mentioned, all most powerfully contribute to recommend it. 
But even supposing all these hopes to be fallacious, and that some 
few individuals did conspire to obstruct its peaceful operation, or 
were really alarmed at such a step, what forbids the government 
to meet such a difficulty by a corresponding loan? or, by some 
other of those financial arrangements which have often been ap- 
plied to measures much less justifying their adoption? Perhaps 
even a gradual reduction would be found sufficiently effectual. In 
fact the variation of its interest, which has already been so repeat- 
edly acted on, of late, in the case of its Exchequer Bills, must 
have gradually habituated the public mind to see such expedients 
resorted to; and when we add to this the impossibility of finding a 
better channel of employment for the capital withdrawn, and the 
conviction, that by shaking the stability of government they 
would be endangering whatever stake they themselves have in it, I 
cannot see any cause whatever for looking on such a scheme with 
serious alarm. I cannot help viewing it as infinitely preferable to 
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any other, as less detrimental to the public welfare, and ultimately 
but little, if at all, injurious to the public creditor; as calculated 
to restore us to something like our former state, to rid us of un- 
constitutional, as well as oppressive, burthens, and by so doing, to 
promote commerce, to favor agriculture, to aid the extinction of 
our debt, and in short, to give us back Old England. With these 
impressions I cannot help clinging to such a scheme with fondness, 
until I am convinced of greater difficulties and dangers attending it 
than any with which I am yet acquainted. Let me not, however, 
be understood as speaking slightly of its character, or as insensible 
to the dangers of acting upon such precedents as these. I con- 
template it as a measure of most dire but yet salutary necessity. 
As a choice of evils between the continuance of a tax, of which I 
have already shown the character and tendency to be destructive of 
the constitution itself, and the adoption of a scheme which involves, 
I readily admit, a violation of faith; but such a violation as has 
already been committed, and must again be committed, by the 
very adoption of the measure proposed in order to avoid it. 
Lastly, let me not be censured, if unskilled in the intricacies of 
finance, I have rashly presumed to tread so dangerous a ground. 
Nor let me be thought inclined, by disposition or habit, to dabble 
in political discussions. ‘This is the first upon which | ever ven- 
tured, and will probably be the last. But though merged in the 
depths of obscurity and retirement, and employed in duties still 
more solemn and important, yet I could not rest an unconcerned 
spectator of the passing scene ; | could not, in a crisis such as this, 
forget that wise and salutary law of Athens, which decreed that 
man infamous and dishonoured, who remained neuter and indiffe- 
rent when the liberties of his country were endangered. 
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My Lorp, 
. 

Your Grace, by consecrating me a Bishop, has not increased 
my zeal to serve the cause of Christianity, but you have afforded 
me a better opportunity of doing it, than I could possibly have had 
as a private man; for this address, which it might have been 
thought great presumption in me to have offered before, may now, 
I hope, be presented to your Grace, without my incurring the 
imputation of intruding mto matters not appertaining to my situa- 
tion in life. 

It would be doing great injustice to your Grace’s well-known 
candour and regard for every thing respecting the good of the 
Church, to entertain the least doubt of your giving an unprejudiced 
attention to what I have to offer; but to conciliate a similar at- 
tention from minds less liberaliy disposed, it may be necessary to 
declare, which I now do, in the most solemn manner, that I have 
no private view, direct or indirect, in what L am about to propose : 
nor is the matter now hastily conceived by me, in consequence of 
my promotion, nor introduced froma silly vanity of being looked 
upon as a reformer; a character which in all ages bas met with as 
much detraction as praise ; but it has long dwelt upon my mind ; 
1 have revolved it in various ways; | have canvassed it in conver- 
sation, inter Sylvas 4cademi, with men of disiuterested probity, 
true Christian simplicity, and excellent erudition; and from the 
most serious conviction of duty, | am emboldened to make the 
attempt of promoting, as in my conscience I am persuaded, the 
interests of the Christian religion, and the true dignity of the 
established church.-—These, it may be said, and it is truly said, 
are but different expressions for the same thing ; for there can be 
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no true dignity in any church establishment, except what is derived 
to it from its being the most useful mean of inculcating the re- 
ligion of Christ. Without taking upon me to find fault with other 
modes of church government, | profess an unfeigned regard for 
our own, and should be as ready as any man in opposing any 
attempts to subvert it, not from any mean attention to its emolu- 
ments, but from a firm persuasion of its utility. 

1 know not whether it may be worth while in this place, to 
take notice of a paltry censure, which is sometimes openly, often 
covertly, always, | trust, unjustly passed on the zeal which the 
clergy profess for the church establishment ; it is said to be a zeal 
resembling that of Demetrius, the clergy are suspected of crying 
up the establishment, lest the crufi by which they have their liveli- 
hood should be set at nought. Sordid and illiberal imputation! 
The clergy of England have a zeal for the church of England, 
but they have a greater zeal for the church of Christ. ‘There are 
few of them, I hope, who would scruple professing a wish, that 
the pure bauner of the gospel may, if need shall so require, be 
displayed triumphant on the ruins of every church establishment 
in Christendom. What if there was no establishment ?—Those 
who are now bred to the church, would apply their money, their 
time, and their talents in some other way: and there are few ways, 
in which they might not be able to procure for themselves, and for 
their families, as good, or a better provision, than they at present 
derive from the church. We see, in the course of every ceatury, 
a great many ample fortunes accumulated, and obscure families 
ennobled, by the profession of the law, by the army, by the navy, 
and by commerce ; but itis a rare thing indeed to see a churchman, 
in consequence of his profession, lifting his” posterity above the 
common level, either in rank or fortune. And yet there can be 
no presumption in supposing, that men brought up to the church 
have as sound understandings as those who are brought up to the 
bar; the same industry, genius, or ability of any kind, which con- 
tribute to place a man on the bench of bishops, might, if they had 
been directed into another channel, have placed him on the bench 
of judges; and he whose head is covered with an archiepiscopal 
mitre, night have been adorned with the more substantial and per- 
manent honours usually conferred on a lord high chancellor.—But 
to return. 

Let me intreat your grace not to suffer the mere term innovation 
to alarm your apprehension, either for the peace of the community, 
or the safety of the church establishment; the writer would have 
thrown his pen into the fire, and his proposals after it, if there 
had been the most distant tendency in them to disturb either. I 
know it is commonly said, that wise and good men look upon 
every attempt to reform what is amiss, either in church or state, - 
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as a matter of dangerous tendency: but it may be justly doubted, 
whether there is not as much timidity as wisdom, as much indo- 
lence as goodness in this caution ; certain I am, that if Luther and 
the reformers had been men of such dispositions, the church of 
Christ would never have been purged in any degree, by them at 
least, from its antichristian corruptions. The medical maxim, 
Malum bene positum ne moveto, merits the observance of the 
physician of the body politic, as well as of the body natural.—I 
readily acknowledge that it does so :—but when the evil, though 
unobserved, is really rankling in the heart, depraving the noblest 
parts, and insensibly undermming the whole constitution, it is the 
business of them both, unless they will be deemed bunglers, to 
accomplish its removal. ‘ My son, says Solomon, fear thou the 
Lord and the King, and meddle not with them who are given to 
change.”— Agreed agam :—God forbid that either your Grace or 
I should meddie with them who would wish us to change our fear 
of God into impiety; our reverence for the king and constitution, 
into anarchy and rebellion. But there is neither sin nor shame, I 
apprehend, in meddling with those who would wish to make such 
a little change in the church establishment as would, with the bles- 
sing of God, produce a great change for the better in the faith 
and manners of the whole community. 

To keep your grace no longer in suspense as to the meaning of 
this address, I have two proposals to make to you; one respects 
the revenues of the bishops; the other those of the inferior 
clergy ; both of them tending to the same end ;—not a parity of 
preferments, but a better apportioned distribution of what the 
state allows for the maintenance of the established clergy. 

To begin with the bishopricks—It would be an easy matter to 
display much erudition, in tracing the history of the establishment 
of the several archbishopricks and bishopricks, which now subsist 
in England and Wales; but as the investigation would tend ve 
little, if at all, to the illustration of the subject we are upon I will 
not mispend either your grace’s leisure or my own in making it. 
Whatever was the primary occasion of it, the fact is certain— 
that the revenues of the bishopricks are very unequal in value, and 
that there is a great inequality also in the patronage appertaiming 
to the different sees. The first proposal which I humbly submit 
to your grace’s deliberation, is the utility of bringing a bill into 
parliament—to render the bishopricks more equal to each other, 
both with respect to income and patronage, by annexing part of 
the estates, and part of the preferments of the richer bishopricks, 
as they become vacant, to the poorer.—Your grace will observe, 
that here is no injury proposed to be done to the present possessors 
of the richer bishopricks ; let them enjoy m peace the emoluments 
which their great deservings, or great good fortunes have procured 
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for them; and as to that disappointment of expectation which 
some men may suffer, it is of too vague a value to be estimated, 
it is too strange a species of property to be valued at all. Before 
your grace’s mind can suggest to you the difficulties of accom- 
plishing such a design, or the other objections which may, proba- 
bly, be made to it, allow me to pot out some of the advantages, 
which 1 think would certainly attend it. 

1. By a bill of this kind, the poorer bishops would be freed 
from the necessity cf holding ecclesiastical preferments tn come 
mendam with their bishopricks ; a practice which bears hard upon 
the rights and expectations of the rest of the clergy; which is 
disagreeable to the bishops themselves; which exposes them to 
much, perhaps, undeserved obloquy, but which certainly had bet- 
ter not subsist in the church. 1 do not take upon me to fix the 
precise sum which would enable a bishop, not to pollute gospel 
humility with the pomp of prelacy, not to emulate the noble and 
opulent in such luxurious and expensive levities as become neither 
churchmen nor Christians ; but to maintain such a decent estab- 
lishment in the world as would give weight to his example, and 
authority to his admonition ; to make such a moderate provision 
for his children, as their father’s mode of living would give them 
some little right to expect; and to recommend his religion by 
works of charity, to the serious examination of unbelievers of 
every denomination. The sum requisite for these purposes admits 
of great latitude ; some would thik that it ought to be more, 
others that it ought to be less than the salaries of the judges ; 
but the revenues of the bishopricks, if more equally divided 
would, probably, be sufficient to afford to each bishop a sum, not 
much different from a judge’s salary; and they would do this, even 
supposing that it should be thought right to make no defalcation 
from the present incomes of the two archbishopricks. But 
whether the incomes of the bishops should, by the proposed altera- 
tion, be made a little greater or a little less than those of the 
judges, still would they be sufficient for the purpose of rendering 
commendams wholly unnecessary. 

2. A second consequence of the bill proposed, would be a 
greater independence of the bishops in the house of lords.—I 
know that many will be startled, I beg them not to be offended, 
at the surmise of the bishops not being independent in the house 
of lords ; and it would be easy enough to weave a logical cobweb, 
large enough and strong enough to cover and protect the conduct 
of the right reverend bench from the attacks of those who dislike 
episcopacy. ‘This | say would be an easy task, but it is far above 
my ability to eradicate from the minds of others, (who are, not- 
withstanding, as well attached to the church establishment as our- 
selyes,) a suspicion, that the prospect of being translated influ- 
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ences the minds of the bishops too powerfully, and imduces them 
to pay too great an attention to the beck of a minister. I am far 
from saying or thinking, that the bishops of the present age are 
more obsequious in their attention to ministers than their prede- 
cessors have been, or that the spiritual lords are the only lords who 
are liable to this suspicion, or that lords in general are the only 
persons on whom expectation has an influence ; but the suspicion, 
whether well or ill founded, is disreputable to our order ; and, 
what is of worse consequence, it hinders us from doing that good 
which we otherwise might do; for the laity, whilst they entertain 
such a suspicion concerning us, will accuse us of avarice and am- 
bition, of making a gain of godliness, of bartering the dignity of 
our office for the chance of a translation, in one word of—secu- 
larity —; and against that accusation they are very backward in 
allowing the bishops or the clergy in general, such kind of defence 
as they would readily allow to any other class of men, any other 
denomination of Christians, under the similar circumstances of 
large families and small fortunes. Instead then of quibbling and 
disputing against the existence of a minister’s influence over us, 
or reerisninating and retorting the petulance of those who accuse us 
on that account, let us endeavour to remove the evil ; or, if it 
must not be admitted that this evil has any real existence, let us 
endeavour to remove the appearance of it. A bill of the kind 
here proposed would be effectual to this purpose. For though it 
might be difficult to render the revenues of the different sees pre- 
cisely equal to each other; though it might be proper that the 
bishops of such laborious Dioceses as London, Lincoln, and 
Chester, should be somewhat better provided for than those of 
Durham, Winchester, and Ely ; since it is a maxim of scripture 
that the labourer is worthy of his hire, and of common sense that 
the hire should be proportioned to the labour ; though this, I say, 
might be proper, yet the disparity of income and patronage might 
be made so small, or so apportioned to the labour, that few 
bishops, unless for local considerations, would be disposed to 
wish for translations, and consequently would, in appearance as 
well as in reality, be independent.—But in rendering the bishops 
independent, you will reduce the influence of the crown in the 
house of lords.—I do not mean’ to deny this charge; nay, | am 
willing to admit it im its full extent; and as this admission may 

te on the minds of some good men, as a solid objection to 
the plan itself; and may afford matter of secret slander, or open 
caiumny against the proposer of it, I will trespass upon your 
grace’s patience with a short, but at the same time with a full and 
sineere explanation of my opinion on that head; for I should 
think myself utterly unworthy the favour [ have received from his 
majesty, and the sacred office to which 1 have been appointed, if 
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either fear of offending, or expectation of pleasing, or any other 
consideration on earth, could influence me to disguise my senti- 
ments, on any subject of civil or religious importance. With 
respect then to the influence of the crown, here alluded to, I have 
cousidered it in the following manner. 

In the embarrassiig situations of private life, we all acknow- 
ledge the propriety, and feel the utility, of consulting, not humble 
and pliant dependents, but sensible and independent friends : 
when our own understandings are distracted by doubts, heated by 
resentment, instigated by ainbition, depressed by despair, or de- 
ranged and distempered by the violence of auy affection, the advice 
of an honest, independent, and dispassionate friend, is of the 
greatest use; it may often, at the moment of its being given, be 
very unpalatable, but it is always salutary, and we seldom fail to 
repent the not having taken it. It is the misfortune of men in 
elevated situations, that they seldom meet with friends who will 
speak plainly to thew, or attempt to stop their career of folly or 
extravagance ; the fear of offending cramps the disposition for 
advising ; many a great estate has been foolishly dissipated, many 
a fair character undone, by the timid forbearance, the interested” 
acquiescence of expecting dependents ; which might have been 
preserved intire and unsullied, by the firm remonstrance of an 
honest friend. ‘This observation is certainly as applicable to the 
concerns of public as of private life; the advice of an independ- 
ent parliament is as serviceable to the crown, as that of an inde- 
pendent friend is to an individual. We know by whom it was 
said, where no counsel is the people fall: but in the multitude of 
counsellors there is safety; and we know too, that the wise king 
who said it, would have said no such thing, had he suspected that 
an external influence, rather than an internal conviction, would 
have rendered his multitude of counsellors all of the same mind. 
The principles of those who have spoken against the influence of 
the crown, have been either much misunderstood, or much mis- 
represented ; they have becn accused, by sly innuendoes, of de- 
signing to ruin the constitution by lowering the prerogative; of 
wishing to introduce the most tyrannous (in my apprehension) of 
all governments, a republic, in the room of a limited monarchy. 
For my own part, and I verily believe 1 am far from being 
singular in my notions, I take this opportunity of publicly de- 
claring to your grace, what | have a thousand times before de- 
clared to my friends in private, that 1 never entertained the most 
distant desire, of seeing either the democratical, or the aristocrati- 
cal scale of the constitution, outweigh the monarchical; not one 
jot of the legal prerogative did 1 ever wish to see abolished; not 
one tittle of the king’s influence in the state to be destroyed, 
except so far as it was extended over the deliberations of the 
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hereditary counsellors of the crown, or the parliamentary’ repre- 
sentatives of the people. I own I have wished, and L own (with 
a heart as loyal as the loyalest) that | shall continue to wish, that 
an influence of this kd may be diminished; because I firmly 
believe that its diminution will, eventually, tend to the conservation 
of the genuine constitution of our country ; to the honour of his 
majesty’s government ; to the stability of the Hanover succession ; 
and to the promotion of the public good. Had the imfluence 
here spoken of been less predominant of late years; had the 
measures of the cabinet been canvassed by the wisdom, and tem- 
pered by the moderation of men exercising their free powers of 
deliberation for the common weal, the brightest jewel of his ma- 
jesty’s crown had not now been tarnished ; the strongest limb of 
the British empire had not now been rudely severed from its 
parent stock. I make not this remark with a view of criminating 
any set of ministers, (for the best may be mistaken in their judg- 
ments, and errors which are past should be forgotten, buried 1m 
the zeal of all parties to rectify the mischiefs they have occasioned) 
but simply to show, by a recent example, that the influence of 
the crown when exerted by the cabine!, over the public counsel- 
lors of the king, is a circumstance so far from being to be wished 
by his true friends, that it is as dangerous to the real interests and 
honour of the crown itself, as it is odious to the people, and 
destructive of public liberty; it may contribute to keep a prime 
minister in his place contrary to the sense of the wisest and best 
part of the community; it may contribute to keep the king him- 
self unacquainted with his people’s wishes, but it cannot do the 
king or the state any service. “To maintain the contrary is to 
satyrize his majesty’s government, it is to insinuate that his views 
and interests are so disjoined from those of his people, that they 
cannot be effectuated by the unintluenced concurrence of honest 
men. Kt is far beneath the character of a great and an upright 
monarch, to be suspected of a desire to carry any plans of govern- 
ment into execution in opposition to the sentiments of a free and 
enlightened parliament; and the minister who should be base 
enough to advise him to adopt such an arbitrary system of govern- 
ment, or should supply the corrupted means of carrying it on, 
would deserve the execration of every man of integrity, and 
would, probably, sooner or later, meet with the deserved detesta- 
tion of the prince himself. It is af such men as these—there is 
no impropriety L hope in borrowing truth from tragedy, since 
Chrysostom is said to have slept with even an Aristophanes under 
his pillow ; it is of such men as these the poet speaks, 

It is the curse of kings, to be attended 

By slaves that take their humours for a warrant ; 

And who, to be endeared to a king, 
Make nv conscience to destroy his honour. 
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In a word, if there be any one measure more likely than another 
to preserve pure and unblemished the honour of the crown; to 
secure its most valuable rights; to procure for it warm, bold, 
determined friends, who in the hour of danger would support it at 
the hazard of their lives against foreign or domestic msult ; 1 
verily believe it to be, the establishing, as much as possible, the 
independency of the several members of boff houses of parlia- 
ment. If I am wrong in this opinion, | should be glad to be set 
right, my mind [ trust is open to conviction, and disposed to fol- 
low truth wherever it may be found ; but whilst this is my opiuon, 
your grace may be assured that | cannot admit the circumstance 
of the bishops being rendered independent in the house of dords, 
as any real objection to the plan proposed ; on the contrary, | 
think it a very strong argument im its favour; so strong an one, 
that if there was no other, it would be sufficient to sanctify the 
measure. ‘Ihe bishops have, on trying occasions, been fast friends 
to the crown ;: they have, on trying occasions also, been fast friends 
to the liberties of the people ; and they would not, in my humble 
opinion, become worse friends to either king or people, from 
their being rendered independent of them both. 

3. A third probable effect, of the proposed plan, would bea 
longer residence of the bishops in their respective dioceses ; from 
which the best consequences might be expected. When the 
temptations to wish for translations were in a great measure re- 
moved, it would be natural for the bishops, in general, to consider 
themselves as settled for life, in the sees to which they should be 
first appointed ; this consideration would induce them to render 
their places of residence more comfortable and commodious ; 
and au opportunity of livmg more comfortably would beget an 
inclination to live more constantly in them. Being wedded as # 
were to a particular diocese, they would think it expedient to 
become, and they would of course become better acquainted with 
their clergy ; and by being better acquainted with the situations, 
prospects, tempers, and talents of their clergy, hey would be 
better able to co-operate with them, in the great work of amend- 
ing the morals of his majesty’s subjects, and of feeding the flock 
of Christ. It is the duty of Christian pastors in general, and of 
the principal shepherds particularly, fo strengthen that member of 
the flock which is diseased, to heal that which is sick, to bind up 
that which is broken, to bring again that which is driven away, 
and to seek that which is lost: that these and other parts of the 
pastoral office can never be so well performed, as when the shep- 
herd is resident in the midst of his flock, can admit of no question. 
The manners of the English bishops are (I trust I speak nghtly— 
I am certain I mean not to speak flatteringly) as pure and irrepre- 
hensible as those of any other prelates in Europe: and as the 
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world in general lives more according to fashion than reason, it is 
not easy to conceive what beneficial influence the examples of the 
bishops, residing in their dioceses, and letting their light shine 
before men who would be disposed to observe it, would have on 
the lives and conversations of both clergy and laity. 

[ have long considered the clergy who are dispersed through 
the kingdom, as a little leaven preserving, from extreme corrup- 
tion, the whole mass; and the great kindness and respect, with 
which the whole order is treated by the best and most enlightened 
part of the laity, is a proof that they consiler them in the same 
Jight. Your grace’s candour and moderation will excuse me, if in 
this commendation I include the dissenting clergy, whom I cannot 
look upon as inferior to the clergy of the establishment, either in 
learning or morals. It is owing principally to the teaching and 
example of the clergy in general, that there is not more infidelity 
in the highest, more immorality in the lowest classes of the com- 
munity; but there would, probably, be less of both, if we were 
all of us, in the words of bishop Burnet addressed to George I. 
“obliged to live and to labour more suitably to our profession.” 
It may be urged, that the attendance of the bishops in the house 
of Lords, is inconsistent with the residence here spoken of—in no 
wise—; a longer residence does not imply a continual residence ; 
an the course of the year opportunity enough may be found to let 
the state haye, on important occasions, the benefit of their advice ; 
and their dioceses, on most occasions, the benefit of their inspec- 
tion; aud they will be best able to judge for themselves where, at 
any particular time, their presence will be of most use. 

Some, I doubt not, will be ready enough to think, that the state 
would receive little injury by the perpetual abseuce of the bishops 
from the house of lords.—I see no reason for thinking, that it 
would not receive as much injurv from the absence of six and 
twenty independent spiritual peers, as from the absence of an 
equal number of temporal peers of any order. ‘The bench of 
bishops is composed, either of the younger branches of noble 
families, or of men who are sprung from what the old barons 
would call no ancestry; but why should it be thought, that the 
understandings of either of these sorts of men are a whit inferior 
to those of the temporal lords ? The bishops of noble blood have, 
unquestionably, had as good opportunities of mental improvement ; 
and have, probably, made as proper an use of them, as their 
elder brothers, uncles, or cousins have done ; and it would be a 
miserable affectation of modesty, a base adulation of the nobility, 
to admit, that the plebeians who have raised themselves to the 
bench, are inferior to their honorable or right honorable brethren, 
in learning or sagacity, in judgment or integrity, in any one quali- 
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fication requisite to constitute a man an useful counsellor, in con- 
cers ecclesiastical or civil. 

| have now briefly mentioned some of the advantages which 
would attend the proposed change in the values of the bishopricks, 
and endeavoured to obviate what some will be inclined to think 
main objections to the making it. As to the difficulties which 
might attend the execution of it, they are neither many nor great: 
I profess that I see none, but what might easily be overcome, 
without doing the least injury to any one, by the good sense and 
the good temper of a committee of spiritual and temporal lords, 
invested with full powers to make proper inquiries, and heartily 
disposed towards the business. ‘To enter imto a description of 
particulars, when there may be a chance that the general outline 
will be disapproved, would be equally irksome to your grace and 
to myself: if I had leisure, I should want inclination, to spend 
more of my time than is uecessary in delineating a scheme, which 
either the more comprehensive wisdom, or the more efficient pre- 
judices of other men, may quash at once, by pronouncing it use- 
Jess, impolitic, or impracticable. 

The second thing which | have to recommend to your grace’s 
attention is the introduction of a bill into parliament—For appro- 
priating, as they become vacant, one third or some other definite 
part, of the income of every deanery, prebend, or canonry, of the 
churches of Westminster, Windsor, Christ-church, Cauterbury, 
Worcester, Durham, Norwich, Ely, Peterborough, Carlisle, &c. 
to the same purposes, mutatis mutandis, as the first fruits and 
tenths were appropriated by the act passed in the fifth of Queen 
Amue. Dignities which, after this deduction, would not yield one 
hundred a year should not, I think, be meddled with._—If any one, 
im the outset of this inquiry, should be forward to object ; that 
many of these preferments, being in the patronage of the crown, 
ought not to be lessened without his majesty’s especial consent ; 
let such an one know, that there is no wish to lessen them without 
that consent; but this consent, we are certain, will not be with- 
held if the proposal shall appear to his majesty to be for the 
credit of the church, and the good of his subjects; and God pres 
vent its taking effect, if it will not be for both. 

This proposal will, I am sensible, be very differently received by 
different sorts of men: some will consider it as an attack upon the 
Hierarchy, as tending to lower the church establishment, others 
will think it does not go far enough, they will prefer levelling to 
lowering, the abolition of deans and chapters to their reduction. 
So much may reasonably be said on both sides, that I cannot, on 
this occasion, stop to say any thing on either side; and my business 
indeed is not so much with deans and chapters, as with a very 
useful, with what some will not.scruple to call the most useful part 
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of the clergy—the parochial clergy. The general provision for 
this class of men is so exceedingly scanty and mean, that there 
surely can be no impropriety in wishing, that it may be increased ; 
especially when the increase is proposed to be made, without either 
reclaiming any part of the church property, which was by strange 
means enough conveyed into lay hands; or imposing any new 
burdens on the community in general; or taking from any one of 
the clergy the least part of what he is at present possessed of. 

The revenue of the church of England is not, L think, well un- 
derstood m geueral; at least I have met with a great many 
very sensible men, of all professions and ranks, who did not 
understand it. ‘They have expressed a surprise, bordering on dis- 
belief, when I have ventured to assure them, that the whole income 
of the church, including bishopricks, deans, and chapters, rectories, 
Vicarages, dignities, and benefices of all kinds, and even the two 
universities with their respective colleges, which being lay corpo- 
rations ought not to be taken into the account, did not amount, 
upon.the most liberal calculation, to 1,500,000/..a year. I will not 
trouble your grace with the manner of making this calculation, but I 
have good reason to believe it to be near the truth: it is certainly near 
euough for the inference which I wish to draw from it, which is simply 
this, —that if we had no bishops to inspect and govern the church ; no 
deaneries, prebends, or canontries to stimulate the clergy to excel in 
literary attainments ; no universities or colleges, (which with all their 
faults are the best seminaries of education in Europe) to instruct our 
youth ; nothing but parochial clergy, and all of these provided for 
by an equal partition, notwithstanding the great inequality of their 
merits, of the present ecclesiastical revenues, there would not be, 
estimating the number of the clergy at ten thousand, above 150/. 
a year for each individual. { would not be understood to affect a 
mathematical precision in this matter ; the subject would admit it, 
but the present data are not sufficient to enable any person to 
make it; but whether we suppose an officiating minister to have 
120/. or 150/. a year, it is a sum not much to be envied him. 
Apothecaries and attornies, in very moderate practice, make as 
much by their respective professions ; without having been at the 
same expences with the clergy im their educations, and without 
being, like them, prohibited by the laws of their country, from 
bettering their circumstances, by uniting to the emoluments of 
their professions, the profits resulting from farming or any kind of 
trade. 

I do not introduce these remarks, in this place, with any inten- 
tion of finding fault with the state, for its not having made a better 
provision for its clergy ; but merely wirh a view of rectifying the 
misconceptions, removing the prejudices, and lessening the envy of 
many, otherwise well-disposed persons, towards the church estab- 
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lishment. The whole provision for the church is as low as it ean 
be, unless the state will be contented with a beggarly and illiterate 
clergy, too mean and contemptible to do any good either by pre- 
cept or example, unless it will condescend to bave taylors and 
coblers for its pastors and teachers. ‘There are several, no doubt, 
who lookmg upon the Christian religion as an imposture, and the 
clergy as an hive of hypocritical drones, would be willing enough 
to assist any needy minister in plucking from the church a part or 
the whole of its possessions, provided by such a plunder they 
could preserve their own from depredation ; with these men [ can- 
not argue, not because they are not Christians, but because they 
are as ignorant of the science of government as of Christianity ; 
and it is the less necessary to enter into any discussion of their 
principles, as they are not likely to be adopted by any minister, 
who understands the use of religion in enforcmg morality, and the 
use of good morals in securing the welfare of the community ; 
but if any short-sighted minister, in order to serve a turn, to stop 
some rotten hole in his administration, should be found hardy or 
silly enough to adopt them; we may be well persuaded that the 
king and the parliament would have wisdom and goodness enough 
to check his folly and counteract his designs ; they would say to 
him in the language of the late lord Chatham—* the church (Goa 
bless it!) has but a pittance.”——Nor is this pittance itself to be 
enviously regarded, as the hereditary property of any particular 
class of people, it does not belong to the tribe of Levi ; we none 
of us lay claim to any part of it in consequence of our being 
descended from this or that family. The property of the church 
is the real property of those who at preseut possess it, but it may 
be esteemed the reversionary property of every family in the king- 
dom ; it is somewhat that every man has a title to, over and above 
that which he can produce his parchments for. Look at the pos- 
sessors of bishopricks, deaneries, prebends, rectories, and all the 
other emoluments of the church, and you will find them descended 
from the nobility, thé gentry, the commonalty, from all ranks, pro- 
fessions, and orders of the state. I say agam the property of the 
church ought to be considered as the property of the kingdom at 
large ; I do not mean, inasmuch as it is a part of the kingdom which 
is given to the church by the common or the statute law of the 
kingdom ; but as the individuals who enjoy it, are or may be, ma 
succession of years, taken from every family in the kingdom. 

But though the whole revenue of the church is so inconsiderable, 
as not to admit any diminution of it; yet a somewhat better dis- 
tribution of it might be introduced w ith ‘much, it is apprehended, 
advantage to the * state, and without the least injustice to any indi- 
vidual. I know some men who are of opinion that it would be 
useful to the state to reduce all the clergy, as nearly as possible, to 
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the same level, both in sank and fortune: I wonder that they 
do not think it would be useful to the state, to reduce all the 
officers in the navy and army, to the rank and income of lieute- 
nanis and eusigns. But Doctor Bentley has so well considered 
this subject in his Phileleutherus Lipsiensis that | camnot do better 
than quote the passage—“ As for the cheapness [of the priesthood] 
that appeared lately in one of your parliaments; when the ac- 
counts exhibited showed that 6000 of your clergy, the greater 
part of your whole number, had at a middle rate one with avother 
not 50/. a year. A poor emolument for so long, so laborious, so 
expensive an cducation, as must qualify them for holy orders. 
While I resided at Onford, and saw such a conflux of youth to 
their annual admissions ; 1 have often studied and admired, why 
their parents would under such mean encouragements design their 
sons for the church; and those the most towardly and capable and 
select geniuses among their children; who must needs have 
emerged im a secular life. | congratulated, indeed, the felicity of 
your establishment, which attracted the choice youth of your 
nation for so very low pay: but my wonder was at the parents, 
who generally have interest, maintenance, and wealth, the first 
thing in their view: till at Jast one of your state lotteries ceased 
my astonishment. For as m that, a few glittering prizes, of 1000, 
5,000 and 10,000, pounds among an wfinity of blanks, drew 
troops of adventurers, who, if the whole fund had been equally 
ticketed, would never have come in: so a few shining dignities in 
your church, prebends, deaneries, bishopricks, are the pious fraud 
that induces and decoys the parents, to risk their children’s fortune 
in it. Every one hopes his own will get some great prize in the 
church, and never retlects on the thousands of blanks in poor 
couutry livmgs. And if a foreigner may tell you his mind from 
what he sees at home; it is this part of your establishment that 
makes your clergy excel ours. Do but once level all your prefer- 
ments, and you will soon be as level in your learnmg. For instead 
of the flower of the English youth, you will have only the refuse 
sent to your academies; and those too cramped and crippled in 
their studies for want of aim and emulation, so that if your free- 
thinkers had any politics, instead of suppressing your whole order, 
they should maké you all alike.” In this passage Doctor Bentley 
appeals to some accounts, which had been exhibited to parliainent, 
probably by the governors of queen Anne’s bounty, stating the 
great number of small livings. It may not be improper to bring 
to your grace’s recollection what some other eminent men have 
said on the subject. 

Bishop Kennet, in his Case of Impropriations, quotes a pe- 
tition, drawn up by the direction of Archbishop Whitgift, to 
queen Elizabeth, in the forty-third year of her reign, in which 
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there is the following clause—“ of eight thousand eight hundred 
and odd benefices with cure, there are not six hundred sufficient 
for learned men.” What the archbishop thought sufficient for a 
learned man, does not appear in this place, ‘but it appears in 
another, that he did not think S0/. de claro, was enough even in his 
time, “seeing the tenth part of the benefices are not severally 
competent for a mean person, nor the twentieth part estimated to 
be worth S0/. de claro, this restraint [of pluralities] will deprive 
the far greatest part of learned ministers of sufficient maintenance.” 

A great many livings have been much improved since’ the reign of 
Elizabeth ; but the improvements have priugipally been made in 
rectories ; ‘the vicarages have many of them been rather diminished 
in value, in consequence of the change which had taken place in 
the valae of money; for many of them have little or no endow- 
ment, except a fixed payment out of the tythes, which, on the dis- 
solution of the monasteries, came into the hands of lay or spiritual 
persons—Doctor Warner in the Appendix to his Ecclesiastical 
History, published in 1757 has the following observation—“ of 
the vine thousand and some hundred churches and chapels which 
we have in England and Wales, six thousand—I speak from the 
best authority—are not above the value of forty pounds a year.’ 

—Lastly, Doctor Burn has stated the number of small livings, 
4m his ecclesiastical law, article first fruits and tenths) in the fol- 
lowing terms—* the number of livings capable of augmentation 
hath been certified as follows; 1071 livings not exceeding, 101. a 
year; 1467 livings above 10/, and not exceeding 20/. a year; 
1126 livings above 20/. and uot exceeding SO/. a year; 1049 
livings above 3O/. aud not exceeding 40/. a year; 884 livings 
above 40/. and not exceeding 50/. a year. So that in the whole 
there are 5597 livings certified under 50/. a year.” ‘There is some 
difference in these last two accounts, as to the number of livings 
under 50/. a year, but let us take which account we please, the 
wretched provision for the parochial clergy may be inferred from 
it. It is readily acknowledged also, that things are not so bad 
now as they were when the return of livings was first made to the 
governors of queen Anne’s bounty; im the course of near 70 
years a great many livings have been augmented by that bounty ; 
but the bounty, assisted by private benefactions, has been found 
quite inadequate to the end, of making a reasonable provision for 
the parochial clergy in a short-time. Dr. Warner says on this 
head, “ It will be 500 years before every living can be raised to 
60/. a year by queen Anne’s bounty, supposing the same ,money 
to be distributed as there has been for sume years past.” And 
Dr. Burn assures us that, “ computing the clear amount of the 
bounty to make 55 augmentations yearly, it will be 339 years 
from the year 1714 (which was the first year in which any aug~ 
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meatations were made) before all the said livings can exceed 501. 
a year. . And if it be contputed that half of such augmentations 
may be made in conjunction with other benefactors (which is im- 
probable,) it will require 226 years before all the livings already 
certified will exceed 50/. a year.” 

Enough has been said concerning the poverty of the greatest 
part of our parochial churches and chapels; it is a fact not 
known, I believe, by many of the laity ; felt, however, by many 
deserving clergy; and lamented, it is to be hoped, by all of us, 
who have been fortunate enough to obtain better situations in the 
establishment ; fortunate enough I must be allowed to call it, for 
there are many amongst the poorest of the parochial clergy, whose 
merits as scholars, as Christians, and as men, would be no disgrace 
to the most deserving prelate on the bench. ‘The plan I have the 
honour of presenting to your grace, would remedy this defect im 
our establishment in no long course of years; it would produce a 
wonderful change for the better, in fourscore or an hundred years, 
in the condition of the inferior clergy. It would immediately be- 
gin to operate for their benefit, though its operation would not be 
complete, till all those who are possessed of the dignities in ques- 
tion were gathered to their fathers : thirty or forty years are a long 
period when considered as a part of the life of an mdividual, but 
they are nothing when considered as part of the existence of a 
community ; no dislike, therefore, should be conceived against the 
proposal, from its not being instantly attended by its utmost possi- 
ble utility; that could not be effected, without depriving of theit 
property the present possessors of these dignities; a measure too 
full of injustice and cruelty to be thought of, exeept by selfish 
enthusiasts in times of public confusion. If the plan is adopted 
we ourselves shall feel its good effects in part, and our posterity 
will feel them im full perfecuon. ‘The digmities, though thus dimi- 
nished, would still be great objects to the clergy; great enough, if 
properly bestowed, to procure the exertion of the most dis- 
tinguished talents in the service of learning and religion. 

i must not omit takmg notice of one objection which will, pro- 
bably, be nade to this plan: it will be said—That it will be the 
occasion of too large a portion of the lands of the kingdom being 
held in Mortmain.—l should be sorry to be found wading out of 
my depth; but I will venture to say that | see no foundation for 
this objection ; and what is more, that I should not see any weight 
in it, it it had the surest foundation. I sincerely beg pardon of 
the great Juminaries of the law if, in this matter, | am in an error ; 
the reasons which have led me into this error, if it be one, are 
such as follow.—In the first place, I see no foundation for the 
objection ; because I look upon the landed income of the church, 
as not being, at present, equal to one sixteenth part of the landed 
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income of the kingdom: and by the proposed change, the landed 
income of the church would not, in four hundred years, become 
equal to one tenth part of the landed income of the kingdom. 
But we may safely trust our posterity, with applying their own 
remedy to an evil, which will not take place ull four hundred 
years hence. In the second place [ do not see that it ought to be 
looked upon as an evil, if it had even now taken place. Every 
one knows that the reasons, which induced our ancestors to pass 
statutes of mortmain, restraining corporations from purchasing of 
lands, do not now subsist in the least degree. No services that 
are due of such lands, and which at the beginning were provided 
for the defence of the realm, are wrongfully withdrawn; the 
lands im the possession of corporations furnish their proper num- 
ber of hands towards the defence of the state, Inasmuch as they 
pay their quota of the public taxes; and the hands which they 
furnish are neither torpid nor dead, but as full of life and activity 
as any other hands. Nor is it at this time of day pretended, that 
any foss or damage redounds to the king and the chief lords, 
by lands aliened into mortmain. But though the primary reasons 
for passing statutes in mortmain have long ceased to exist, yet 
others may have arisen of equal weight and cogency: of such of 
these as are generally given, the disherison of heirs, and the ren- 
dering lands unalienable are the chief. As to the disherison of 
lawful heirs, nothing of the kind can take place in the present cir- 
cumstances ; for a purchase is to be made, and a full and valuable 
consideration is to be actually paid for the lands, to be annexed toe 
small livings. And as to the lands being rendered unalienable, 
profess I do uot see how the state can be injured thereby, whilst 
they continue to pay as much to the state as if they were sold 
every year; and to yield as much annual produce by tillage, and 
pasturage, as any other lands of equal extent, which I have no 
doubt that they certainly would do: these lands, moreover, do in 
fact suffer a species of alienation; upon the voidance of every 
incumbency they are transferred to a different family: but it may 
be that I do not see this question in its proper light ; or mortmain 
may be nothing but a bugbear, which wants only to be examined 
to be found harmless. 

If after what has been advanced, this said mortmain should still 
be considered as a reason, or adduced as a pretence, against the 
plan; we may get rid of the objection intirely, and that by two 
ways, each of which recommends itself by peculiar advantages. 

1. By allowing the clergy to accept of certain payments from 
the funds, in the place of rents from lands held in mortmain.— 
This, I own, is not the best manner of augmenting small livings, 
but it is better than not augmenting them at all; and there ts 
Little probability that, in the utmost necessitics of the state, any 
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minister would dare to lay his unhallowed hands on the scanty 
peculium of the poorest clergy. ‘The difficulty of finding proper 
purchases has obliged, your grace well knows, the governors of 
queen Anne’s bounty, to adopt this mode of augmentation ; and 
this difficulty would not be lessened by an increase of the sum of 
money to be laid out. The governors of this bounty at first 
allowed the clergy an iuterest of 5/. per cent. till they could find 
means of laying out the money, which had been allotted to their 
livings, in the purchase of lands or tithes; but within three years 
after the first augmentations took place, they informed the clergy 
that they would be obliged to lessen the imterest they allowed 
them, and it was accordingly lessened to 4/. per cent. in 1720. 
This interest has been since lowered to 2/. per cent. with the 
same motive of inducing the clergy to exert themselves in looking 
out for purchases, and there is a large sum of money vested in 
the funds, and charged with the payment of ouly 2/. per cent. to 
the livings which have been augmented, which would be all of it 
paid to the respective clergy, to whom it is due, could they pro- 
cure proper purchases. But as they have not done this, even in 
the present price of lands, when they might have made twice as 
much imterest of their money, (for | look upon the money as their 
property) as they receive from the corporation, it is fairly to be 
presumed that they could not do it; and this impossibility, by the 
bye, of finding purchases, should, I humbly presume, unless 
there be reasons to the contrary, which I do not understand, be a 
motive with the corporation to cousider, whether it would not be 
equitable and proper, to make such a change in their rules, as 
would enable the present poor clergy, whose livings have been 
augmented, to receive the full amount of the benetit intended for 
them by the bounty of the queen. 

2. Another way of preventing any more lands from coming 
into mortmain, im consequence of the plan here mentioned, 
would be the suffermg the incumbents of small livings to receive 
from the several churches, whose deaneries, Xc. are proposed to 
be diminished, certain annual stipends. Some deans and chapters 
have, with a very laudable disinterestednesx, appropriated a tenth 
or a larger part of their annual fines to the repairs of the fabrics of 
their churches; their treasurer usually deducts this part at their 
audits before the dividends are made, and he could with equal 
facility deduct from the income of each person, which should in 
future become liable to such a defalcation, a third or any other 
assigned part, and pay it in any determined proportion (under the 
imspeetion of the bishop of the diocese, or other proper person) 
to the incumbents of the small livings. By this method, not only 
the objection as to mortmain would be removed ; but an objection 
of fulf' as great danger both to the cliarch and state—the makivg 
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the clergy dependent stipendiary pensioners of government, by 
vesting their property m the funds, would be removed also. But 
there is still another advantage which would attend this method,— 
the relief which the poor clergy would receive from the plan, 
would be very sensibly felt immediately, and the utmost relief 
which could be ever derived from it, would take place in a short 
time ; for in the space of forty or fifty years, most or all of the 
present possessors of deaneries, Kc. would be dead. Suppose, 
for instance, that after passing an act for appropriating the third 
part of the preferments i in question, to the augmentation of small 
livings, there should become vacant, in the course of the first 
year, preferments to the amount of S000/. a year, then would 
there be an opportunity of augmenting 50 livings with 20/. or 
100 livings with 10d. a year each. ‘The following year a certam 
number more would be augmented, and so on; more or fewer 
augmentations taking place every vear, in proportion to the number 
of deaths amongst the dignitaries, and the value of their prefer- 
ments. The augmentations from this fund, thus applied, would 
have their limit; but the operation of the queen's bounty m 
making all the small livings equal to 50/. a year, would hereby be 
wonderfully accelerated; and this rapid acceleration is no bad 
argument in favour of this mode of distributing the sum proposed. 

By either of the two methods here mentioned, the danger of 
having more lands come into mortmain would be removed; and 
either of them would quiet also the apprehensions which, in the 
opinion of many discerning persons, might reasonably be enter- 
tained, of the clergy’s acquiring too great an influence in the state. 
It is certam that influence accompanies property, and were the 
clergy to get a great accession of landed property, their influence 
would be increased in a great degree. ‘The time was, when the 
church possessed a third part of the lands of the kingdom; when 
tl. 2 clergy were united under one corrupt head, and were actuated 
by a spirit, very different from the spirit of neekness and Christian 
simplicity. The present reformed church of England is as differ- 
ent, I trust, in principles of conduct, from the ancient Romish 
church of England, as it is inferior to it in property and influence; 
and so far am | from blaming any man for his apprehensions of 
its reverting to its former state, that J sincerely concur with him in 
thinking that every tendency to it should be sedulously watched, 
and firmly opposed. But by the last mode, which, every thing 
considered, may perhaps be the best, of applying the revenues 
taken from the deaneries, Ke. the clergy would acquire no addi- 
tional influence of any kind, for there would be no increase either 
of the monied or the landed property of the church. 

‘There is no need to enlarge upon the marry public and private 
advantages, which would attend the making a better provision for 
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the inferior clergy ; they must be obvious to every person, who 
will give himself the trouble to think upon the subject. A 
more strict mjunction concerning residence, and a restriction of 
pluralities would be neithier unreasonable nor unserviceable conse- 
quences of it. 

In the former part of this letter I declined entering into the 
particular mode of accomplishing the change there recommended ; 
1 must do the same here, and for the same ‘reason.—I see no diffi- 
culties in effecting the business, if the propriety of attempting it 
be admitted, but others | am sensible will see many : this is to be 
expected, for we judge of things according to our dispositions, 
aud these nature and education have rendered intinitely various, 
between the extreme of audacity on the one hand, which scruples 
not to attempt impossibilities ; and the extreme of timidity on the 
other, which considers the most practicable things as impossible. 
This | say must be expected in honest men, who are willing to do 
what they think ought to be done: but if private reasons should 
ehance to render any person averse from the business, the objections 
to it will be multiplied beyond number, and the difficulties magni+ 
fied beyond measure. For, as was said by a worthy senator, when the 
augmentation of small livings was formerly agitated in the house 
of commons—“ to him that 1s unwilling to go, there is always a 
bear or a lion in the way: first let us make ourselves willing, then 
will the way be easy and safe enough.” ‘Though I decline at pre- 
sent entering into any particulars, ‘and omit the mention of many 
things which, if ever the business is proceeded in, must necessarily 
be taken into the account; yet I will just give two hints, as each 
of them may, when properly modified, be a reason recommenda: 
tory of the plan itself, and that to different classes of men. 1. It 
seeins highly equitable, that the revenues taken from the churches 
should be*first employed in augmenting, to a sum to be fixed upon, 
the small livings in the patronage of these churches; and after- 
wards to the augmentation of small livings im general. 2. That 
the sum of four or six hundred pounds (if land is to be purchased) 
should be added to every two hundred raised by benefaction ; as it 
is probable, that the prospect of making at once so large an 
addition to the income of a small living, would induce both the 
patrons, especially those who are possessed of impropriations, and 
the young incumbents of them, to procure such benefactions 
much more commonly than is done at present. 

I hasten to release your grace from the trouble I have occa- 
sioned you, requesting you to Stake in good part, what is proposed 
with a good intention. ‘The moderation of the present age is 
ecclesiastical matters is great, when contrasted with the violence 
ef the last ; all sides have reason to rejoice at the difference ; and 
I would -haye wished that the hand which has written this letter, 
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had been chilled with the damp of death before it had begun its 
work, if I had thought, that the business which is now broached 
was likely, either in itself, or im its consequences, to be attended 
with any the least diminution of that moderation, with any the least 
loss of brotherly love, and Christian charity. In all disputes, 
whether between ourselves of the establishment, or between us 
and our brethren who dissent from it, the advice of a certain vener- 
able father of the church demands our attention,—“let us mu- 
tually give up a little, that we may receive in return a great deal, 
unanymity.” ‘This unanimity in matters of opinion can, perhaps, 
never be obtained, but the want of it may be dispensed with, if 
there be an unanimity in the practice of mutual forbearance, kind- 
ness, and goodwill. Having accustomed myself, for years, to look 
at the subjects here treated of, as of great national importance, 
and unguestioued utility ; it is very probable, that I may have un- 
designedly considered them with partiality, and overlooked some 
weighty objections which may be brought against them. If there. 
are any such objections, they will certainly be discovered, and 
many improvements probably suggested, when men’s minds are 
turned towards the subject; and the wish of having the subject 
thoroughly discussed, rather than hastily adopted, or hastily rejected, 
is the sole occasion of my addressing your grace in this public 
manner, If any one should think, that it would have been more 
respectful in me to have submitted this matter privately to the 
judgment of your grace and the bench of bishops, I must beg 
leave to differ from bim. [| have no disposition to be wanting n 
respect to any of my brethren, but I cannot, out of respect to any 
man or set of men, give up a decided opinion, and | have not the 
least doubt or hesitation of mind, as to the utility of making the 
— of this letter publicly known. If I had previously con- 
sulted the bench of bishops, I might have run the risk of treating 
them with apparent disrespect; for I should have been under a 
necessity of neglecting their advice, had it tended to the suppres- 
sion of what I now offer to the deliberate and impartial examina- 
tion of the laity and clergy in general. I moreover much dislike 
all private caballing in matters of public import; if they will not 
bear the broad face of day, the animadversion of men of different 
talents and judgments, the thorough sifting of all parties, they are 
not fit to be encouraged. It is a narrow policy which would 
teach us to stickle for any interests which the laity would not wil- 
lingly allow us; they are our fellow Christians and have souls to 
be saved, we are their fellow citizens and have rights to be main- 
tained, and we are both of us under equal obligations to be fellow- 
labourers in promoting the welfare of both church and state : they 
will have no jealousies if we have no reserves, they will not 
grudge us a single grain of dignity, a single guinea of property 
NO. XVI. Pam. VOL. VIII. 2P 
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which tends to the advancement of the common weal. The busi- 
ness thus submitted to the public judgment cannot be stifled by 
the efforts of interest or prejudice: nor will it ever be brought 
forward by its proposer in any other way ; unless public approba- 
tion shall prove that it is calculated for the public good. r may 
not, perhaps, be able to give up my opinion to the opinion of 
others ; but I shall be both able and willing, in deference to their 
opinions, to give up my plan; for my zeal for rectifying what 
seems wrong, is tempered, I hope, by a respect for the judgments 
of others; by a disposition (after having proposed openly and 
freely what seems amiss) to acquiesce quietly, in what cannot 
quietly be amended. 

As to any censure to which I may have exposed myself in be- 
coming, as some will scoffingly phrase it, a reformer; in disturb- 
ing, as others will, or will seem to apprehend, the repose of the 
establishment, 1 will, as the apostle recommends, take tt patiently : 
‘it is much easier to bear the reproach of other men’s tongues, 
than.of our own minds ; and that [ could not have escaped, had I 
done less than | have done. 1 flatter myself, however, or rather | 
have good reason to expect, that many of my brethren will see the 
subject in the same light that I have done, and will concur in re- 
commending it, when the more urgent concerns of the state are in 
some measure settled, to the notice of parliament. And from the 
bottom of my heart [ beseech both your grace and them, to weigh 
the matter with great accuracy, and [ have no doubt that both you 
and they will then give judgment concerning it with great sincerity. 


I have the honor to be, 
With all possible deference and respect, 
Your Grace’s, 
Most obedient Servant, 


R. LANDAFF. 
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Domestic enterprizes of the people 
of the United Kingdom, vii, 434 

Dunstan, Sir Jeffery, his death by 
absorption, vii, 500 

Dauanstan’s banishment, occasioned 
by the resentment of Ethelgiva, 
vil, 536 


E 


Edinburgh savings bank, vii, 490 

Edmeads, Rev. W. National Es- 
tablishment, National Security, 
vii, 1 

Edwy, King, his commerce with two 
concubines, vii, 533 

’s marriage, antedated by some 

annalists, vil, 543 

Election, proposed mode of parlia- 
mentary, vii, 313 

Eleusinian and Bacchic mysteries, 
dissertation on, by Thomas Tay- 
lor, viii, 33 

—-— mysteries, part of the 

shows consisted in the represen- 
tation of the imfe:nal regions, 
vill, 85 

Elgin, Earl of, Report from the se- 
lect committee on his collection 
of sculptured mnarbles, viii, 496 

Elgin Marbles, valuation of, viii, 
442 

Eliot, F. P. Letters on the political 
and financial situation of the Bri- 
tish Empire, vin, 261 

Elizabeth, in her reign passed the 
statute on which is founded the 
present system of poor laws, viii, 11 

Estate owners’ public houses, to 
encouraged in preference to the 
brewers, vii, 110 

Estates, paying tithes, difference of 
the tenures on which they are 
held, vii, 9 

Ethelyiza, banished within one or 
two years after Dunstan, vil, 
539 

Evidence, act admitting the legal 
evidence of slaves in Jamvatea, 
vii, 558 
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Execution on the defendant’s goods, 
statute charging the costs on 
defendant, vii, 195 


F 


Formers, not more extravagant than 
the rest of the community, vii, 511 

Feudal Bondage, abolition of, in- 
creased mendicity, viii, 10 

Finances of the country, vii, 441 

Foreign Trade of the United King- 
dom, vii, 437 

France, proposal for public taxes 
in, vii, 237 

Freehold and copyhold land, remarks 
on their comparative value, by 
Wm. Rouse, Esq. vii, 361 

French Revolution increased the 
price of land, vii, 138 

Frost, Charles, attorney at law— 
Considerations on the propriety 
of making a remuneration to wit- 
nesses for loss of time, vii, 191 


G 


Giover, Rev. George, Thoughts on 
the character and tendency of 
the property tax, vill, 546 

Great Britain, exertions in abolish- 
ing the slave tra‘le, viii, 309 


H 


Hades, the descent into, signified 
the liberation of the soul from 
subservience to the body, viii, 49 

Holdsworth, A. H. Letter to a friend 
in Devonshire, on the present si- 
tuation of the country, viii, 421 


I 


Japanese, complexion of, viii, 102 
Java, literature of, viii, 85 
Javanese, use an hieroglyphical in- 
vention for recording dates, viii, 98 
india, southern peninsula of, viii, 95 
Income Tax, unequal pressure of, 
viii, 562 . 
—— its tendency to promote 
fraud, viii, 565 


Interest, denounced by the fathers 
of the Church, viii, 5¢8 
prohibited in England till 
the time of Henry VIII. viii, 524 
vicissitude of its rate, viii, 
525 


K 


Kempfer’s account of Japan, viii, 102 
Koster, Henry, on the amelioration 
of slavery, viii, 305 


L 


Land, possession of, acquired by the 
mercantile and manufacturing in- 
terests, to the exclusion of the 
ancient proprietors, vii, 145 

—, by the criterion of the Property- 
tax, yields eight-elevenths of the 
productive sources of revenue, Vil, 
525 

Lands, new, where inclosed, have 
considerably diminished the pres- 
sure of taxation, viii, 347 

Land-taz, advised by John Hampden, 
the son of the patriot, vii, 145 

Landed Income of the Church, viii, 
588 

Leaseholders, proposal for extending 
the right of voting in counties to, 
vil, 295 

Letter to a friend in Devonshire, 
on thé present situation of the 
country, by A. H. Holdsworth, 
Esq. vill, 421 

Letters on public-house licensing, 
by a Magistrate for Middlesex, 
vii, 107 

——— on the political and financial 
situation of the British Empire, by 
F. P. Eliot, vii, 261 

on the present state of the 
Agricultural interest, viii, 127 

Licences of public houses, their ave- 
rage value, vii, 118 

Lingard, Rev. John, Reply to the 
observations of the Edinburgh 
Review, on, vii, 531 

London Institution, [Inaugural Oration 
spoken at laying the first stone of, 
by C. Butler, Esq. vii, 407 

Loss of agricultural capital, fatal ef- 
fect of, vii, 147 





















Lower Classes, correpted by the 
Poor Laws, viii, 7 


M 


Mankind, formation of, viii, 74 

Man-hunting, oriental practice of, 
viii, 96 

Mildew of Wheat, some remarks on 
the, viii, 107 


N 


National Debt, reduction of its in- 
terest, viii, 569 

» progress of, viii,498 

Narcissus, the fable explained, viii, 
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Natural Children, relief of those 
abandoned by their parents, viii, 
27 

Negroes, promiscuous concubinage 
of in the West Indies, viii, 316 

Brazilian, engage in ma- 

trimonial ties, viii, 337 
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Onslow, Speech of Mr. Sergeant, on 
23 May, 1816, respecting the rate 
of interest, vill, 521 
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Parliament, plan for the reform of, 
on constitutional principles, vii, 
291 

Pauperism, causes of the increase of, 
Vili, 405 

Payne, D. B. Esq., Address to the 
proprietors of Bank Stock, vii, 375 

Peter, W. Esq. Thoughts on the 
Present Crisis, viii, 215 

Phidias, chiefly celebrated for his 
representations of the Gods and 
his works in ivory, viii, 448 

Phillips, Speech of Mr., delivered in 
the Court of Common Pleas, Dub- 
lin, vii, 87 

Polidori, Dr. J. W. On the punish- 
ment of Death, viii, 281 

Poor-rates, proposal for contributing 
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to, from all species of property, 

vu, 154 

Poor, the, funds for the relief of, 
proposal respecting, viii, 22 

Poor houses, evils of, viii, 16 

Porter, abuses in the composition of, © 
vii, 115 

Population of the United Kingdom, 
vii, 434 , 

Property, progressive increase in the 
value of, vii, 131 

Property-taz, probable benefit of, 
vli, 152 

Property, an act to facilitate the con- 
veyance of, to slaves, in Jamaica, 
vil, 558 

Provident or Parish Banks, Essay 
on, by B. Beaumont, Esq., vii, 475 

Proserpine, represents the soul, ‘viii, 
4 


Princess Charlotte, letter to, on her 
marriage; showing the cause of 
the distress of the country, and 
pointing out a safe and effectual 
remedy, viii, 487 

Provident Institution of Bath, for 
Savings, vii, 490 





Southamp- 
ton, vii, 490 

Public Houses, necessary regulations 
in respect of, vii, 109 

Preston, R. Esq., Review of the pre- 
sent ruined condition of the Land- 
ed and Agricultural Interests, &c. 
&c. vii, 127 
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Raffles, Hon. T. S. Discourse deliver- 
ed to the Literary and Scientific 
Society at Java, vili, 67 

Reasons for establishing a Registry 
of Slaves in the British Colonies, 
vii, 33 

Register of votes of parliamentary 
electors, vii, 308 

Registry of Slaves in the island of 
St. Vincent’s, vii, 569 

Rent, of landed property, requires to 
be reduced, vil, 179 

Report from the select committee on 
the Earl of Elgin’s collection of 
sculptured marbles, &c.&c. vili,496 

Representation in Parliament, nature 
of ‘hz old, vii, 295 
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Representatives in Parliament, 
posal that three-fifths should be 
elected by the counties, and two- 
fifths by the towns and boroughs, 
vil, 295 

Review of the present ruined condi- 
tion of the Landed and Agricultu- 
ral Interests, by R. Preston, Esq. 
vii, 127 

Richardson, Dr. W., Simple measures 
to prevent the recurrence of fa- 
mines, viii, 157 

Rouse, Wm. Esq., Remarks on the 
comparative value of freehold and 
copyhold Land, vii, 361 

Romish Religion, danger from, vii, 29 

Russian Mission to Japan, viii, 104 
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Samebarra, massacre of, viii, 104 
Sannazar’s verses to Venice, vii, 414 
Savings, institutions for, sums ap- 
propriated to, by the poor, in 
youth, may hinder the mainte- 
nance of families, vil, 487 
Scotland, comparatively with Eng- 
land, but little troubled #vith pau- 
pers, viii, 21 , * 
Sinking Fund, operation of, vii, 142 
to be employed with 
caution, vii, 526 
—— effects of, viii, 506 








Sisyphus, the fable explained, viii, 51 

Slave Trade in Northern Africa, an 
enquiry into the right and duty 
of compelling Spain to relinquish 
her, vii, 315 

—— Registry Bill, brief remarks_ 
on the, vii, 545 
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Soul, its virtual death, through con- 
nexion with body, until purified 
by philosophy, viii, 36 

—— the, in falling from the hea- 
vens, passes through eight 
spheres, vili, 464 

Slaves, property of, proposal in regard 
to, vill, 324 

» manumission of, $25 

South sea scheme, vii, 136 

Stock-jobbing, proposed to be pro 
hibited, vii, 142 

Sugden, E. B. Considerations on the 
rate of interest and on redeemable 
annuities, vil, 271 

Sumatra, doubtful, whether the Ta- 
probane of the ancients, vill, 98 
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Taxes, precedents respecting, viii, 553 

Taylor, Thomas, Dissertation on the 
Eleusinian and Bacchic mysteries, 
Vili, 33, 455 

Teng’ gar mountains, inhabitants of, 
ceremonies at their decease, 
vill, 89 

Tithes, mode of levying, viii, $50, 352 

Tityus, the fable explained, viii, 50 
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Waiter, benefits of its use, viii, 419 

Willis, Rev. James, Prize Essay on 
the Commutation of tithes, viii, 
337 

Workhouses, proposals for regulating, 
vill, 409 
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